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The Society consists of Fellows, Imperial Fellows, Honorary, Foreign, and 
Corresponding Meinl)(*rs, elected according to the I>y-Laws. It carries out the 
objects of its foundation by means of its collection of living animals, by its Library, 
and by its Scientilic Publications. 

The Office of the Society, Uegent's Park, N.W. S, wliere all communications 
should be sent, addressed to “The Secretary,'’ is open from Ten till Five, except on 
Sviturdays, when it closes at Osh: p.m. 

The Library, under the superintendence of Mr. F. Martin Duncan, F.R.M.S., 
F.R.J\S., F.Z.S., is <)]>en daily (except Sunday) from Ten a.m. till Five p.m. ; on 
Saturdays, IVn a,m till One p.m. 

The Library is closed from (rood Fri<lay to Faster Monday, and upon all other 
Bank Holidays. It is also closed annually for cleaning during the month of 
September. 

The Meetings of the Society for General JIusiness are held in the Meeting 
Room at the Society’s Office on the third Wednesday of the month at 4.30 P.M. 
except in September and October. 

'Fhe Meetings for Sciontifu* Business are held in the Meeting Room at the 
Society’s Office fortnightly on Tuesdays, i*xce]>i in July, A-Ugust, September, and 
December and January, at half-past Fi\e o’clock p.m. 

The Anniversary Meeting is held on the 21)tli of April, or the nearest convenient 
day, at Four p.m. 

The Society’s Gardens arc open daily from Nine o’elo(‘k until Sunset, or 8 p.m. 
when sunset is later. Dr. G. M. Vcver.s is the Superintendent, Mr. I). Seth-Smith, 
Curator of Mainiuals and liird.^; Mr. Fdward G Buulcnger is Director of the 
Aipuiriiun; Miss Joan B. IVxder, D.Sc., F.LS., is (^lrat(>r of Reptih^s; Mr. L. C, 
Bushbv, F.K.S.jis (.hiratorof Lisccts; Mr S Zu ’k'‘nuan,,M.A., M.H.C.S.. L.ILC.P., 
i.s Anatomist; Col. A. F. llumerton, (WIG., 1) S.O., Pathologist. ITof. U. T. 
Leiper, F.K.S., witli the as.sistance of a ]»aiu‘l of e\perts, rxamines aiul reports on the 
Parasites; Prof. G. ll, Wooldridge, F It.C.V S., is Honorary Congulting Vett*rinary 
Surgeon; Miss Ida C. Mann, D.Sc., M.B., B S., F.C.S., is Honorary C^)nsulting 
Ophthalmic Surg 'on ; and Dr. B. W. A. S.ilniond, (bB.F., Honorary Radiologist to 
the Society. Applicatioies for anatomical or patbidogieal material, or for facilities 
for work in tlie Prosectorium should lie addre.sscd to the Secretary. 


TERMS FOR THE ADMISSION OF FELLOWS. 

Fkllows pay an Admission Fee of £5, and an Annual Contribution of c€8, clue 
on the 1st of Jamiarv, and payable in advance, or a Comjiosilion of £45 in lieu 
thereof; the whole payment, including the Admission Fee, being £50. 

No person can be deemed a Fk^low until the Admission Fee and first Annual 
Subscription of £b have been paid, or the annual payments have been compounded 
for. 


The usual Admission Fee of £5 is waived upon the election of the WiFB or 
HufiBANj) of an existing Fellow. 

The Fii-st Annual Subscription of Fellows elected in November and December 
covers the following year. 



PRIVILEGES OF FELLOWS. 


Fallows have I\‘rsonal Admission to the Gar(hms upon siL,niin^ their names in 
the l)ouk at the entrance ^.'>tt*, aijd may introduce Two Companions daily. 

The VViFK or HrniuM) ol a Fki.i.ow can eKereise these ])rivile^«*s in the absence 
of the Fellow, hut this jirivilege cannot extended to children of Fellows. 

Cntil further notice, Fellows, unless they hav(‘ exercised the option stated in 
the next st*niene(* receive eacdi year tO undated Cretm cards, availabh; on any 
Sunda\ or \veek-da^ up to the end of .lanua/v ol the year following tlie year of 
issue, and 20 White cards available on any \\-j«jk-d:iy up to the same date. For 
20 (ireen tudod^. liow(‘ver, they may receive a !)ook of dated Sunday orders, each 
a<liuitting two peiNons. hut valid only lor tho actual day.s printed on them, and in 
exehan'j:i* hu’ twenty White tickets, a ^ milar hook of week-day orders, each valid 
only lor the* week jirintcd on it. Special cluldren's ticlo are no longer issued, as 
the (Ircen and Wldtc car<l> arc perforated, and cacli half is valid for a Child under 
twelve \c:us of age. Additional Sunday ticket.•> i*annot he jmrehased or acquired. 
Jt is partioularlv ieque>>t<‘d that Fellows in// sat/n rrrri/ ticlcrt before it goes out of 
their ])ossesfeion. Unsigned tic’kets are not available. 

Fellows are not allowed to pa'"' in friends on their wTitten order or on 
presentation of tlieir visiting ards. 

Aim vuil’M. -- Fellow's Lave free personal admission to the Aijviarium at all times 
w’lien it i.s < pen. On Sundays, hut not ou w’eek-days, tliey may introduce two 
visitors with them. These privdeg»*s are personal and cannot he transferred. The 
undati‘d (Ireen cards will give admi.ssion to the A(juarinm to Visitors already in the 
Oarden.s, init two tickets will he needed foradmission to Oardensand Aquarium. At 
the same time Fellows are reminded that whereas Acpiarium tickets may he purcliased 
it is not possil)le to obtain additional Sunday tickets giving Admission to the Cardens. 
For admission to the Aijuarinm of other friends whom they havt admitted to the 
Cardens by Sunday tickets they may purchase from the Otiiee hooks of 20 tickets for 
£1, or a .smaller number at tlie same rate, each ticket admitting one adult or two 
children on Sundays or w'eek-days. Fellows may also purchase a transferable 
Ivory Ticket, for £10, valid for the whole duration of the Fellow'ship 
and admitting daily, on Sundays or week days, two jiersons who have already gained 
admission to the Gardens. 

WniPSNADE Zoological Park.—Fellows also have the right of personal 
admission lo Whipsnade Park by signature at the Eutianee, but this privilege is 
not transferable t(^ AVn i- or HrsiLVNi). The green tickets and the dated Sunday 
orders referred to aliovc are also valid at Whi])snade Park, hut the white tickets 
and week-day tirders are not valid. Tickets valid on any day during the year of 
issue only may he purchased at U*. each or six tor 56*. 

Fellows have the privilege of receiving the Society's ordinary Publications issued 
during the year uj>on payment of the additional Subscription of One Guinea. This 
Subscription is due upon'thc Isi of danuary, and must he paid before tiie day of the 
Anniversary Meeting, after which the privilege lapses. Fellows are likewise 
entitled to purchase these Publications at l()| (2(/. in 1/-) per cent. Ie.s8 than the 
price chai*ged to the public. A further reduction of 25 per cent, is also made upon 
all purchases of Publications issued prior to 1881, if above the value of Five Pounds. 
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FriiiJ.ows also have the privilege of subscribing to the Annual Volume of 
* The Zoological Record,’ which gives a list of tlie Works and Publications relating 
to Zoology in each year, for the sum of Two Pounds Ten Shillings. Separate 
divisions of volumes 39 onwards can also he supplied. Full particulars of these 
publications can be had on application to the Secretary. 

FiiLf.ows may obtain a Timnhfku vni.K Ivoitv TfCKior admitting two ])ersons, 
avaiLi))lt! throughout the wliole period of Fellovvsliip, on j)ayment of Ten Pounds in 
one sum. A second similar ticket may be obtained on })ayment of a further sum of 
Twenty Pounds. 

Any Fkllow who intends to l )0 ahseiit from thi‘ United Kingdom during the s])ace 
of at least one year, may, u]>on giving to the Secretary notice in writing, have his 
or h(M* nanii* ])l;u'ed upon the “dormint list. ’ and will then he calltnl upon to pay 
an animal >ij])scription of ,£1 only during such a))'>encc, or in the event of returning 
to the Unite<l Kingdom hefori' Juiu* 30th in any \car to ]>:iy the halanet' of the 
ordinary subscription. After tbias* yrars a Dormant Fellow must make a furtber 
ap})lication to be retained tm that list. 

Any FETiLow, having paid all fe<.‘s due to the Society, is at liberty to withdraw his 
or her name upon giving notice m icritimj to the Secretary. 

Ladies or (ienllemen wisliing to become Fellows of the Society arc requested to 
communicate with ‘‘Tin* Secretarv." 


Kogent’s Park, London. N.W. 8. 
June, 19Jn. 


W CHALMKILS MITlTIFLL, 

See rr til /•//. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


The scientific publications of the Zoological Society of London are 
of two kinds—‘‘Proceedings/’ published in royal octavo form, and 
‘‘ Transactions,” in quarto. 

According to the present arrangements, the “Proceedings”contain not 
only notices of all business transacted at the scientific meetings, but 
also all the papc^rs n^ad at such meetings and recommended to be 
pu^di' lK^d in the ‘‘ Proceedings ” by the Committee of Publication. 
A large Tiuinber of coloured plates and engravings are issued in the 
volumes of the “ Proceedings/' to illustrate the new or otherwise 
n‘iiiarkable spc'cies of animals described therein. Amongst such illus¬ 
trations, figures of the new or rare species acquired in a living state 
for the Soeiely’s Gardens are often given. 

The •• Proceedings” for ea(;h year are issued in four parts, paged 
consecutively, during the months of March, June, September, and 
December. Prom January 1901 thc‘y have been issued as two half-yearly 
volumes, indexed separately. 

An “ Abstract of the Proceedings ” is published by the Society on the 
Tuesday follow iug the date of the Scientific Meeting to which it refers. 
It is issued along with the Ihoceedings,” free of (‘xtra charge, to all 
Fellows who subscribe to the Publications, but it may be obtained on 
the day of publication at the price of Sixpence, or, if desired, sent post 
free for the sum of Six Sliillings per annum, payable in advance. 

The “Transactions” contain such of the communications made to 
the Scientific Meetings of the Society as, on account of the nature of 
the plak^s required to illustrate them, are better adapted for publication 
in the quarto form. They are issued at irregular intervals. 

Fellows and Corresponding Members, upon payment of a Subscription 
of One Guinea before the da\' of the Anniversary Meeting, are entitled 
to receive the Society's Publications for the 5 ear. They are likewise 
entitled to purchase the Publications of the Society at 16§ per cent. 
(2d, in 1 /“) less than the price charged to the Public. A further reduction 
of 25 per cent, is made upon purchases of Publications issued prior to 
1881, if they exceed the value of Five Pounds, 

Fellows also have the privilege of subscribing to the Zoological Record 
for a sum of Two Pounds Ten Shillings (which includes cost of delivery), 
payable on the 1 st of July in each year; but this privilege is forfeited 
unless the subscription be paid before the 1 st of December following. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 

GENERAL MEETINGS FOR SCIENTIFIC BUSINESS 


OF THE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OP LONDON. 


PAPERS. 

I. The Larvae of the Plymouth Caridea.—T. The Larvae of the Cran- 
gonidae. II. The Larvae of the Rippolytidae. By Marie V. Lebotjb, 
D.Sc., F.Z.S., Naturalist at the Plymouth Laboratory. 

Spptfunbtir 24, 1930- Head February 3, 1931.1 


(Plate.s I.-III.*) 

1.—The LarvaB of the CrangonidsB. 

There are seven members of the family Craugonidae to be found at Plymouth, 
belonging to three genera— Crangon (two), PhUocMras (four), and PonlophUua 
(one) :— 

Crangon wJgaris (L.). 

Crangon allmanni Kinahan. 

Phil^heras scnlptus (Bell). 

Philocheras fasciatus (Risso). 

PhUocheras trispinoms (Hailstone). 

Philocheras bispinosm (Hailstone & Westwood). 

Poniophilm spinosus Leach. 

The larvce of all but P. scnlptus are already known, and this has now been 
recognized, making the list of larvae complete. Several workers have written 
about them : 6. 0. Sars (1890), who described the larvae of Crangon vulgaris 
and C. dlmanni, Philocheras bispinosus (as Ceraphilus nanus), and Ponlophilus 
spinosuSf besides other crangonid larvae not found in Plymouth ; Dr. R. Gurney 
(1908 a and 6), who described the larvae of Philocheras fascicAus and P. iri- 
spinoeus (as Mqem)^ and gave tables showing the relationships of the various 

^ For explanation of the Platen, see p. 9. 
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larvae, in a later paper (1923) comparing the characters of larval Crangonidaewith 
other closely-related families ; and Miss G. E. Webb (1921), who distinguished 
between most of the crangonid larvae of Plymouth. Besides the above, there 
are larvte described by earlier naturalists which are attributable to species 
of Crangon or to its close relatives. Sars (op. cii.) cites Spence Bate (1888), 
probably a species of (Jrangon, and Claus (1891), probably Philocheras (as 
CerajMlus), Gurney (1903 6) cites Claus (1884), probably Phiheheras tri^ 
spinosiis (as Mgeon). Williamson (1901) describes the larva? of Crangon 
vulgaris and (1910) the first stage of Philocheras trispinosvs (as Crangon). 
From the work of Sars and Gurney we have a good idea of the larval C^rangonidap 
and of the differences Ixitween Crangon,, Philocheras, and PorUophilns. 

During the last few years it has been possible to hatch out in the laboratory 
nearly all the Plymouth species, including jPAiZorfee/ ritS sculjdus, so far undescribed, 
and to follow out again most of the life-histories. The results show close agree¬ 
ment with the authors quoted, with the exception of Crangon allnmnni, which, 
when obtained from the egg and in its early stages, has a large curved spine on 
each side of the fifth abdominal segment. As Sars specially statf*s that the spines 
are very small in this species, it is important to note this difference l)etween 
British and Norwegian forms. In the Plymouth specimens the size of the spines 
gradually dwindles, but in no ca.se were they so small and inconspicuous as they 
are in Sars’s figui’e of the last stage. A com])arison of the larva' of Phiheheras 
now that P. sculptus is known shows that this speedes is the largest of our 
Pl 3 rmouth forms and that it agrees with P. bisjnnosas in the position of the 
abdominal spines (and also with P. echinulaius (---Ccraphilus), described by 
Sars), P. fasciatus differing largely in general form and in the (iwindling of tlie 
spines in the fourth segment, and P. trispinomis differing in the absence of any 
abdominal spines or, in rare cases^ in the presence of small spines on the fifth 
segment. The colouring of all the larva? hatched was carefully noted, and 
a coloured figure of the newly-hatched larva is given of all the species, with the 
exception of Phiheheras fasciatus and of Pontophilus spinosus. T'hese are all 
drawn to scale. The larva" of Pontophilus spinosus are well knouii, and differ 
much from Crangon and Philocheras, so that it is impos>sible to mistake them. 
Figures and descriptions of this species are heic omitted, also details of the 
appendages of Crangon and Philocheras, which are well tlescribed and figured 
by Sars. 


The LarvvE of the ( •ranoonid.e. 

The general characters of the Iarv*e of the Crangonidie are the following :— 

Five larval stages, the fifth changing to a young form like the parent. 

No dorsal or supra-orbital spines on carapace. 

The ventral anterior margins usually, denticulate. 

Rostrum usually narrow in the first stage, dwindling gradually to a point; 
in later stages usually broad at base, always conspicuous. 

Telson indented slightly at the hind margin, becoming nearly straight in 
most forms in the later stages. 

Abdomen usually with a pair of lateral spines on the fifth segment, third 
segment with or without central spine or lateral spines, fourth segment with 
or without lateral spines. 

Anteimule with the inner branch a straight spinous process in early stage, 
Stem usually rather short and thick. 

Antennal scale unjointed in all stages. Bndopodite a thick rod at first, 
awoUen at the base. 
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First maxilla without an outer seat on the basipodite. Palp one- or two- 
jointed. 

Second maxilla with a fourth internal lobe. 

Three pairs of maxillipedes functional, with swimming-exopodites and 
jointed emlopodites. 

First leg rudimentary in first to third stages, with swimming-exopodite in 
fourth and fifth stages. 

Second leg with or without exopodite, only showing in fourth and fifth 
stages. 

Third, fourth, and fifth legs always without exopodite. 

Pleopods developed as minute knobs in third stage, longer in fourth stage, 
jointed in fifth stage. 

Anal spine developed in fourth stage. 

The first three stages agiee with all the Caridea known (except in those 
with precocious develo{)ment), the first stage having sessile eyes, the telson a 
simjile plate fused with the sixth aMominal segment and armed with seven pairs 
of spines at tlu^ end (except in a few foreign forms which maybe neglected here); 
the second .stage lias stalked eyes and a pair of extra spines on the telson; the 
third stage with uropods developed and the telson cut off from the sixth 
abdominal segmt5nt. In this thinl stage the inner branch of the uropods has no 
setiP, or only one or tw’o, whilst in the fourth stage it has several. The two 
outer spines c»n each side of the telson are ciliated on the inner border only, 
the others on both borders T)»e species of Crangon and Pkilocheras in all those 
seen at Plymouth also agree generally with the (Viridea, as noted by Gurney, 
in liaving the pre-larval skin with six embryonic spines on the telson, the two 
inner s])ines on eacdi side being covered by the same envelope. 

The Larvae of CiLjxofLx. 

Two species occur at Plymouth, Crangon valgaris and Crangon allmanni. 
Of these, Crangon vulgaris is an inshore form breeding in early spring through 
the summer in the inshore waters, and only rarely found outside, C. allnumni 
lieing a dcejier-water form, lireeding from eRily spring to early summer. The 
larvae arc seldom found together, and in spring tlie prevailing form inshore is 
0. vulgaris : the prevailing outside form is C. alhnanni. Both are very common 
ill the plankton. Sars ha.s distinguished well between the two larvsp, which 
are easily differentiated. 

Common Features of the Genua Crangon. 

Fairly large larvsc (2 mm. to 2*8 mm. in the first stage, 4-7 mm. to 6-5 mm. 
in the last stage). The fifth abdominal segment with lateral spines; no lateral 
spines on the other segments. The third segment with or without a central 
spine. The carapace with lateral denticulations. The hind margin of the 
telson slightly indented. The rostrum evenly pointed, not very wide at the 
base, reaching as far as, or nearly to the end of, the base of the antennules. 
Dense coloration, yellow and brown or yellow and crimson. Second leg without 
an exopodite. First maxiUa with one-jointed palp. 

Crakoon vulgaris (L.). (PL I. fig. 1; PL III. fig. 2.) 

Colour ydlow and brown, very dense. First larva ca, 2 mm. long, last 
larva ca* 4*7 mm. Eggs 0*56 mm. by 0*40 mm. Third abdominal segment 
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with a large central Bpine overlapping the fourth segment. Lateral spines 
on fifth segment of moderate size. Hatched from the egg in spring and summer. 
Larva? in inshore plankton in all stages from spring to autumn. 

Cranoon ALLMANNi Kiuahan. (PI. T. fig. 2 ; PI. II. figs. 1~8.) 

Colour yellow and crimson, the crimson usually very conspicuous on the 
front ventral surface of the abdomen, tclson, antennules, thorax, and in front 
of the eyes. First larva ca. 2*8 mm., last ca. 6-5 mm. Eggs 0*80 mm, by 
048 mm. Third abdominal segment without a spine. Lateral spines on the 
fifth abdominal segment very long and curved in the first stage, gradually 
dwindling and becoming straight in the fourth and fifth stages. The earliest 
of the Crangonidfe in this district, l^eginning to breed in January. Hatched 
from the egg in spring. Larva* in plankton in all stages; early stages from 
January to June, later stages through spring and summer. Rostrum longer 
than in C. mdgaris. 

Common Features of the Oenvs Philocheras. 

Larvae in first stage 1‘3 mm. to 2-16 mm. The fifth alxlominal segment 
with lateral spines (except in P. trispinosus, when they are usually ab^sent), 
the third and fourth segments also usiially with paired spines, dorsal or dorso¬ 
lateral. Carapace with or without lateral denticulatums. The liind margin 
of the telson more indented than in Cra^gon. The rostrum not so long as in 
Crangem^ with a broad base, in later stages abruptly nan*owing to a point. 
Dense coloration, usually red, brown, and yellow, the red, tending to be purple, 
predominating. An exopodite on the second legs in the later stages. The 
first maxilla with a two-jointed palp. 

PmLocHBRAS sctJLPTUS (Bell). (PI. I. fig 3 ; PI. III. fig. 3.) 

The largest of the Philocheras species; the larva? de8cril)ed here for the 
first time. First larva ca. 2-16 mm. Cf>lour a pale diffuse yellow with dark 
purplish crimson, Umding to be brownish, on the antennules, in front of the 
eyes, on the thorax dorsally and ventrully, in front of the first abdominal 
segment forming a band, and on the other alxlominal wjgmeuts ; three chroma- 
tophores anteriorly on the telson. The rostrum reache.s to about half-way 
to the end of the base of the antennules. ]X)intcd and rather broad : the carapace 
denticulated laterally. Dorso-lateral spiiioH on the fourth, lateral spines 
on the fifth abdominal segments, pointed and fairly long ; the third segment 
with shorter dorso-lateral spines; very small dorso-lateral knobs or spines 
sometimes on the second segment. Hatched fi’om the egg in July. Adult 
rather rare in deeper water. T^ter larvfle not seen. 

Philocheras fasciatits (Risso). (PL II. fig. 0.) 

This larva has been described by Gurney (11)03 a and 6) and hatched from 
the egg by him. The larva? occur in all stages in the plankton in summer, 
the adults being recorded fairly frequently from inshore. So far I have not 
hatched the larva? myself, but have seen several in the inshore plankton. 

First larva L8 to 2-05 mm, long, average 2 mm.; last stage 3-5 mm. to 
ca. 3-8 mm, (Gurney). Colour deep yellow, especially ventraUy, with very 
dark brown, almost black, chromatophores, with a little purple, the dark brown 
on the antennules, in front of the eyes, all along the ventral part of the thorax 
and abdomen and on the telson, the whole animal being very dark, unlike any 
other erangonid larva in the district* Antennules with long peduncle* 
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Carapace not denticulated laterally. Rostrum not reaehing to half the length 
of the antennular i>eduncles. The third abdominal segment with two con¬ 
spicuous dorso-lateral spines, curved at the tips, the fourth with two dorsal 
spines or knobs, the fifth with a pair of long, curved, and very blunt lateral 
spines. The spines are in much the same position as they are in P, sculptus, 
but differ in form. Spines on the telson blunt. 

This larva is so distinctive that it is not possible for it to be confounded 
with any other. 

Philochehas tiuspinosus (Hailstone). (PI. I. fig. 4 ; PI. III. fig. 1.) 

This larva has already been described l)y Guniey (1903 a and 6), and 1 have 
also hatched it from the egg in July. Eggs 0-64 mm. by 0*4 mm. It is probably 
the most advanced of the Philocheras species, having lost its abdominal spines 
(except in rare cases mentioned by Gurney, in which the lateral spines on the 
fifth abdominal segment do occur, but are very small). The first larva measures 
1-8 mm. to 2 mm., average length 1-9 mm. (Gurney), the last larva ca. 4*6 mm. 
Colour, according to Gurney, “ light greenish yellow with a conspicuous branching 
cliromatophore placed dorsally in the middle of the thorax.” Those hatched 
out by myself at Plymouth had a very conspicuous magenta-red and brown 
colour on the t<»p of the greenish yellow, the red occurring on the base of the 
antennules, antennal scales, in front of the eyes, and on the thorax with brown, 
and all along the abdomen mixed with brown. The antennular peduncle 
is fairly long, but not so long as in P. fasciaius, the inner branch having cilia, 
but not spines. The rostrum reaches to half the length of the antennular 
peduncle. The antennal scale faii’ly narrow. The carapace not denticulated 
at the antero-ventral margin. No spines on the abdominal segments except, 
occasionally, on the fifth, as mentioned above. 

The adult is fairly common inside and outside the Sound. Larva? in the 
plankton in late spring and throughout the summer. 

Philochbbas bispinosus (Hailstone & Westwood). (PI. I. fig. 5.) 

LarvsB described by Sars (op. cit.) as CeraphUti'S nanus. Hatched from 
the egg at Plymouth. Egg 0-48 mm. by 0*32 mm. when ready to hatch. Larva 
very like that of P. triapinosus, but smaller and with spines on the third, fourth, 
and fifth abdominal segments and denticulations on the ventral margin of the 
carapace. First larva 1*3 mm. long, last ca. 3-5 mm. The antennular peduncle 
fairly long, the inner branch covered with spines at the tip. The rostrum 
shoit, not reaching half-way up the peduncle. Very small spines dorso-laterally 
on the third abdominal segment, laterally on the fourth and fifth. In the later 
stages the rostrum is very broad at the base and curves up to the pointed apex. 
Colouring much like that of P. trispinosus, but brighter, the yellow foundation 
bright, with magenta and dark brown chromatophores on the antennule, 
in front of the eyes, on the thorax, maxillipides, abdomen, and telson. On the 
telson the brown becomes almost black. The adult is common inshore at 
Plymouth, breeding in spring and summer. Larva? in the plankton fairly 
common in spring and summer. 

On comparing these four Philocheras larvae we find that, except in Philocheras 
fasciciius, they agree in the nature of the colouring, which is like Cremgon 
dllmannif but not so like C. mdgaris, also in having exopodites on the second 
legs, Crangm having them only on the first pair. Ine Philocheras larvae 
agree in having a mort rostrum, not reaching more than half-way up the 
antennular peduncle, the latter being long, and in having paired spines laterally 
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or dorso-laterally on the third, fourth, and jBtfth abdominal segments, except in 
P. triapinosusy which appears to have lost these recently. The hind margin of 
the tolson is more indented than in Crangon. As Sars has already shown, there 
is a one-jointed palp on the first maxilla in CrangoUy whilst it is two-jointed in 
Philocheras ; also shown by Gurney in P. fasciaius. It is to be noted that the 
Scandinavian species Philocheras echinulatua (describe.d by Sars as Ceraphilus)^ 
also found off the Irish coast, is very like P. aculptuSy P. fascmtuSy and P. 
bisphios'us in its larva, having paired spines on the third, fourth, and fifth 
abdominal segments. 

Gurney (1903 a) gives a key to the species of Crangonidfio. The present 
key is based on his, but somewhat altered, and apj^lies only to the species of 
Crangon and Philocheras found at Plymouth. 

Key to the Species of Crangon and Philocheras Larvae found at Plymouth. 

I. LarvjD with paired spines on filth se«:ment only. 

First maxilla with one-joiiitcd palp. Exopodite ui later sta^^'es on 
first lejr only . . 

1. 3rd abdominal sogrinent with central spine 

2. 3rd abdominal segment without central spine . . 

II. Larvm without central spine on third abdominal eegmont. P'irst 

maxilla with two-jointed palp. Exopodites in later stages on first 
and second legs 

1. No lateral spines on third and fourth abdominal segments : some¬ 

times very small spines on fifth segment, disappearing in later 
stages. No deiiticulations lat-erally on carapace 

2. Lateral spines on third, fourth, and fifth abdominal segments. 
a. Spines of fifth abdominal segment long and curved, blunt spinch 

on telson. No deiiticulations laterally on carapace 
h. Spines on abdominal segments iiointed. Deiiticulations laterally 
on carapace. 

X. Larv© large, over 2 miu. in first stage 
X X. Larva? small, first larva ca. 1*3 mm. m first stage 

II.—The LatTS of the Eippolytidie. 

Two species of Hippolyte are recognized from this axm—Hijypolyte varitmn 
Leach and Hippolyte, pri^tixiana LWjh {—Hijypolyte riridie Hciier). The 
Hippolyte fascigera of Gosse, which is also abundant, is now usually regarded 
as synonymous with H. varians. It occurs most commonly inshore, but is 
occasionally found on the outside grounds near the Eddystono. Its structure, 
except for the characteristic tufts of feathery seta*, seems to be identical with 
H. varians, although its colour is always different, being usually a mottled 
sandy shade. On hatching the eggs in the Laboratory, it was found that the 
larvse were indistinguishable in structure from those of H. varians, although 
sometimes the colouring was more like H. prideauxiana. It is here regarded 
as a distinct variety of H. varians. 

The structure of the larvte of Hippolyte is well known from the work of 
Sars (1911), who describes the larval stages of H. varians and the appendages 
in detail. Miss Webb (1921) figures the first larva of this species from Plymouth. 
Gurney (1923) gives the characters of the Hippolytidse in a table nn mparir^g 
certain closely-related families of the Caridea. These characters are chiefly 
based on Hippolyte varians, with a few references to Spirontoearis. (It is hoped 
to describe the larvse of Spirontoearis eranchU in a later paper, as it differs 
considerably from Hippol^.) In dl the literature noted above the larva 
of Hippolyte varians is described as having no lateral spines on the fifth abdominal 
segment, whilst they are present in all the Plymouth specimens semi by me. 
Moreover, in the known larve of the other j^peoicB of HippolyU they ate also 


Vmntjim. 

Vmiujim vulgarut. 
Cnuiyon a llmm} n t. 

Philocherus. 


Phxlot'htras 

Phfa i?rfff/1 /. 

Phiiorhrras srnlpf 
Plnlvcheras hisjjnvot»lu. 
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present. Gumey (1927, p. 272) describes the complete larval history of Hippo- 
lyte (yrientalis from Kabret (Cambridge Expedition to the Suez Canal). This 
agrees in all essentials with the two Hippolyte species from Plymouth. We 
now know the larva? of three species and one variety of Hippolyte — H. varians 
and var. fascigerUy H. prideauxiana and H. orientalis —and all these agree in 
essential features. We therefore may describe confidently the generic 
characters of the larval Hippolyte, On the other hand, the family Hippo- 
lytida? is at present composed of a variety of forms with very different larvae. 
I have recently shown (1930) that the larvae of Caridioriy usually placed in the 
family Hippolytidas are much more like those of Pandalm than Hippolyte ; 
those of Spirontocarisy so far as they are at present known, are like Hippolyte 
in certain ways, but in others quite different; also the larvae of Lysmata seti- 
caudeUay described by Caroli (191S), differ much from Hippolyte. On the whole, 
it seems that from their larval characters the Hippolytidae as at present recog¬ 
nized should be split up into several families. 

The generic chanicters of Hippolyte may be thus summarised :— 

Five larval stages (four only actually found by Gurney in H. orientalis), 
the last changing to a post-larva slightly different from the adult. Rostrum 
distinct, narrow, and pointed, slightly enlarged at base. Carapace with anterior 
lateral denticulations. Median tubercle behind rostrum. Telson with hind 
margin slightly indented or almost straight, the plate itself becoming narrower 
in the last stage. No spines on first to fourth abdominal segments. Small 
lateral spine on the fifth segment. The antennules with a short, stout stem, 
the inner branch represented b}^ a seta in the first stage. The antenna with the 
scale jointed at the tip in the early stages (the joints hardly showing in H. 
orientalis). The endopodite is a rod swollen at tlie base with one terminal 
spine or seta. The first maxilla' with an outer seta on the base and an unjointed 
palp. The second maxilL'c with four lobes. The first larva with the usual 
three maxillipedes with swimming exopodites and jointed endopodites. Legs 
one aiul two are rudimentary buds in the first stage. All the legs developing 
gradually. The first four larval stages as is usual in the Caridea. The first 
with eyes covered by the carapace, the sixth abdominal segment fused with the 
telson, the telson with seven spines on each side, the two outer spines ciliated 
on the inside only, the others on both sides. The second stage with stalked 
eyes, the telson as before, but with an extra pair of spines internal to the others. 
The third stage with the sixth abdominal segment separate from the telson; 
uropods present, but not cut off from their base and nosetse on the inner branch. 
The fourth stage with the base cut off from the uropods and sete on both 
branches. Exopodites on the first and second legs in the later stages. The 
first pair of legs with swimming exopodite in the third stage. The &th stage 
changing to the post-larva. An anal spine present in the fourth stage. Pleo- 
pods as minute buds in the third stage, larger in the fourth, long in the fifth. 
Gills present in last stage. 

Hippolyte vabians Leach. (PI. I. fig. 6 ; PI. III. fig. 4.) 

The larvfiB and appendages are fully described by Sars (1911). The first stage 
figured by Miss Webb (1921). 

Neither of these workers describes or figures the spines on the fifth 
abdominal segment. They are also stated to be absent by Gurney (1927, p. 272). 
Of the many larvae examined from Plymouth by myself, both hatched from 
the egg and collected from the plankton, all have these spines, although they 
may te small. They are also present in the larvae of var. fascigeray in H» 
pridmuaciam, and in H. orknUdia. We may therefore take this to be a general 
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character of the genus, possibly dwindling to disappearance in the Norwegian 
form. 

Five larval stages. Young hatched from the egg in July, Egg 0*4ff mm. 
by 0-28 mm. Embryonic cuticle cast before hatchSig; the embryonic telson 
with six spines, as is usual in the Caridea. Colour: yellowish to orange chroma- 
tophores on thorax, in front of eyes, on base of antennules, on abdominal 
segments, and on telson, mixed with dark brown. The yellow may become 
orange, and some of the plankton specimens are much brighter than those 
hatched from the egg. 

Adult very common inshore. Breeding chiefly in summer. Laiwae in inshore 
plankton in summer. First larva ca. 1*26 mm. long, sometimes slightly longer. 
The carapace with two or three denticulations laterally. The rostrum fairly 
conspicuous, pointed. The fifth abdominal segment with short lateral spines. 
The telson slightly indented at the centre of the hind margin. 

Var. KASCiOBRA {—Hippolyte fascigera Cosse) occurs with the type in 
Oawsand Bay and other inshore localities. Also occasionally in deeper water 
outside, from the Eddystone and Mewstone grounds. The larvae hatched from 
the inshore specimens were very like those of mrians in colour and size, and it 
was not possible to distinguish them, but those from outside gave rise to larv» 
slightly larger and with colouring more like those of //. pridemxiana. Both, 
however, h^ the structure of mrians, 

Hippolyte prideauxiana Leach. (PL I. fig. 7 ; PI. III. figs. 5~7.) 

Larva? described here for the first time. Adult fairly common in Plymouth 
Sound. Larva? in inshore plankton in summer, hatched from the egg in June. 
Eggs 0-56 mm. by 0-30 mm. Embryonic cuticle as in H, mrians, tWour 
duU yellowish with very dark brown chromatophores on thorax, in front of eyes, 
on abdomen, and on telson, mixed with a little dark mi ; dark fellow on third 
maxillipede. First larva 1-6 mm. long. The rostrum rather larger than in 
H, mrians. The carapace with four or five lateral spines. Abdominal spines 
on fifth segment fairly large. The telson verj^ «lightlv indented on the hind 
margin. &cond larva from first 1*71 mm. long; third larva from second 
1*71 mm. long. These larva? were reared in a small glass bowl, the water 
changed every day, and small, fresh plankton added for food. Although the 
size is the same in the second and third stages, the structure is different, and 
the third stage is typical of all the third stages in the Caridea, with jointed 
antennular p^uncle, no joints on antennal scales, and the outer setse gone; 
the first leg with swimming-exopodite. the sixth abdominal segment cut off 
from the telson and uropods formed, although there are as yet no setie on the 
inner branch. Later stages not seen, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

(The iigurc'i arc drawn to two scales, Bcale A being twice the size of B.) 

Plate 1. (coloured' Newly-hatched larvm from egg (Scale A). 

Fig. 1. Cmngon vulgaris, 2 mm. long. 

2. Crangoh allmanni, 2*8 mm. long. 

3. Philocherus arulptm, 2'16 mm. long. 

4. PhilocheHia (napmoatia, 1*8 mm. long. 

5. Phihicbvras hiapuioaua, 1*3 mm. long. 

6 Hippolyte ranaus, 1*26 mm. long, 

7. Ihppalgle pridmunaiiay 1*6 mm. long. 

Plate II. (scale B). 

Figk. 1-8. Craiigon allmanni, from plankton. 

Fig. 1. Second larva, dorsal view, 3*3 mm. long. 

2. The same, side view. 

3. Third larva, dorsal view, 4*2 mm. long. 

4. The same, side view. 

5. Fourth larva, dorsal view, 4*8 mm. long. 

6. The same, side view\ 

7. Fifth larva, dorsal view, 6*5 mm. long. 

8. The same, side view. 

9. Philocheraa faaciatuSy second larva, 3*27 mm. long 

Plate III. 

Fig. 1, scale B; figs. 2-7, scale A. 

Fig. 1. Fifth (last) larva of Philocheraa triapinosua, length 4*3 mm, 

2. Crangon mlgariSf side view, first larva. 

3. Philocheraa aculptvsy side view, first larva. 

4. Eippolyie variansy first larva, side view, from egg. 

Figs. S-7. Hippolyte pndeatmana, 

5. First larva, side view, from egg. 

6. Second larva, from first, 1 80 mm. long. 

7. Third larva, from second, 1*80 mm. long. 
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2. The Osmotic Concentration of the Blood of Callorhynchus miUii and 
Epkeratodus (Neocemlodus) forsteri. and the Significance of the 
Physico-chemical Condition of the Blood in regard to the 
Systematic Position of the llol(»cephali and the Dipnoi. By 
William J. Dakin, D.Sc., FZ.S., Challis Professor of Zoology, 
University of Sydney. 

' Uecoived Sejitpuiber 10. 1930; Read March 3, 1931. 

Several years ago 1 (lommenced a series of investigations on the physical 
and chemical relationshij) of the internal fluids of aquatic animals and the water 
forming theii* environment. Perhaps it was unfortunate that two of the most 
important ])a|)er8 which resulted from these earlier investigations were published 
in jouj’iials not likely to be read by English-speaking zoologists (2 and 4), 
Indeed, very little on this subject has appeared in English journals until 
quite recentlv, and it is only now^ that some of the most striking features of 
a({uatic invertebrates and veilebratcs are becoming generally known *. Yet 
48 years have elapsed since Frederieq (6) commenced his studies on the internal 
fluids of aquatic animals, and 33 years since Botazzi (1) noted the remarkable 
differences lietween the blood of Elasmobranch and Telcost fishes. 

The internal fluids—^the blood, coelomic fluid, etc.—of aquatic animals 
ai*c separated from the external medium--the water bathing their bodies— 
by membranes w'hich may be imjwrmeable to water and salts, semipermeable, 
or readily permeable to both w'aU^r and salts. The last-mentioned condition 
does not seem to occ ur in nature under noimal conditions. The living mem¬ 
branes, which permit of interchange between organism and environment, 
have moH' the cliaracter of semipermeable membranes, which are almost 
impermeable to salts in solution, but more or less readily permeable to water. 
It is easy to show that in many cases the bounding membranes act physically 
like characteristic dead semipermeable membranes (such as parchment). 
Thus a marine worm or a starfish placed in a more concentrated sea water 
commences at once to lose w(dght, due to loss of water by osmosis, whilst 
conversely in a diluted sea water it sw^ells up and its weight increases. 

But complication is added by the fact that the bounding membranes of the 
living organism are—either all or some—alive ; the constitution of the internal 
medium may be varied as a result of metabolic change. Furthermore, there 
are sjiecial excretory mechanisms which exercise a control over the constitution 
of the internal fluids. The relations existing between the internal medium 
and the external medium are, consequently, the result of a complex of factors, 
and it is significant to note that, as one passes from the lower invertebrates 
to the higher vertebrates, we pass to more complex conditions ; so it may be 
said that there is a gradual evolution of a constancy in blood-constitution. 
The organs of the highest vertebrates function in an environment which is 
as constant in chemical constitution as it is in temperature. 

Two methods have been utilized to investigate the relationships with which 
we are oonoerned-—direct chemical analyses of the constitution of the blood, 
and freezing-point determinations from which the osmotic conditions can 
best be determined. 

* At Hobart the Author was greatly aided through the kindness of Professor Flynn, of the 
University of Taetuania, and Mr. Clive Lord, of the Museum. 
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The results of many experiments divide the aquatic animals into the 
following groups :— 

(a) Aquatic Marine Invertebrates generally ,—The freezing-point of their 
blood is almost identical with that of the surrounding sea water, and there 
is a very close resemblance in the saline contents of both internal and 
external media, (i.) In the Echinoderms and worms there is almost 
perfect agreement between the salts of the internal fluids and the sur¬ 
rounding sea water, (ii.) In the higher Crustacea the chlorine content 
of the blood is somewhat lower than that of the sea water. 

(b) Aquatic Freshwater Invertebrates (molluscs and Crustacea).—^The 
Salinity is more or less grecUer than that of the surrounding medium, 
and the freezing-point is consequently lower. In the case of decapod 
Crustacea (crayfish) the salinity and freezing-point of the blood are 
considerably different from the salinity and freezing-point of the water 
in which they live. 

(c) Telemt Fishes in Sea Water or in Fresh Water .—The salinity and 
freezing-point of blood are relatively constant, and in the case of marine 
species the salinity is very different from that of the ocean water in 
which they may be living. 

(d) Elasmobranch Fishes in Sea Water .—The freezing-point of their 
blood is almost the same as that of the sea water bathing their Indies, 
and in this respect they appear at first sight like the marine invertebrates, 
but the vsaliiiity of the blood is quite different from that of the sea water. 
The low freezing-point and its agrei^ment with the freezing-point of tlie 
external medium is due to relatively enormous quantities of urea in the 
blood of these animals. In this respect the Elasmobranchs are unique. 


The conditions enumerated above may be illustrated by the following 
figures from actual observations :— 


Animal. 

Surrounding 

incHliuni. 

Salinity of 
i^nrrcrtuidiniff 
meilmin. 

Free*! ng* point 
of MUirouiKltng 
medium. 

1 

Salinity 
of blood. 

Frcey.iiij(r«point 
of blfKxl. 

Holoscim conhformli 

Sea water 

♦Approx. J5’0 


2-t9 

1‘70 C. 

European oraytieh 
Astac(ypHi» 

Freeh water 

1 .. 

Practically nil. 

V. 

OMP C. , 

i n /. 

«-80° 0. 
1-045 C. ! 

PUuivnectes platesm 
Cyprinus carpw 
Abranm brama 

1 Sea water 
Freeh water 

♦Approx. 3*5 

0 % 
0 % 

1 

o«c. 1 

(PC. 

0*9 

0*0:) 

0-8" C. j 
• »-5;i c. ! 
0-51C. [ 

8cyUii4in canicula.. 

Sea water 

•Approx. 8*6 % 1 

( 


1-6% 



* The term Approx, is used because the chlorine analysis represents the tests on the samples 
of sea water bottled at th^ time the specimens were taken. 


In order to determine how the physio-chemical conditions noted above 
are related to changes in the chemical constitution of the sea water or fresh water, 
several investigators have tried the effect of diluting sea water with fresh 
water or of adding salts to normal sea water, or of modifying fresh water. 
Such experiments have permitted us to learn much, but one grave ciiticiim 
is applicable to many of them—the changes have been made too qu^y to 
permit of adaptation. This k partioulam the case when investigating the 
dependence or independence of Teleost body-Amds, and it was for thiameon 
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that I went to such trouble to obtain Teleosts from a naturally varying environ¬ 
ment by travelling from the less saline Baltic Sea to the North Sea (3) ♦. The 
results of all such work may be summed up as foUows :— 

{a) The Teleost fishes have evolved a constancy of blood constitution— 
a controlled salinity which is almost, but not quite, independent of changes 
in the surrounding sea water. This constancy of blood-salinity is met 
v/ith in all the higher vertebrates. 

(b) The blood constitution f)f marine invertebrates (more especially 
non-arthropod groups), so far as salts are concerned, seems almost 
entirely dependent upon the salinity of the surrounding sea water. 
In the Decapod Crustacea this dependence lies only within certain limits, 
and it would be difficult to separate this class of aquatic animals from the 
following one. 

(c) Freshwater invertebrates seem much less dependent upon the 
salinity of the external medium than their marine relations, for generally 
the blocxl contains an appreciable quantity of salts and the freezing- 
prunt is much lower than that of the water surrounding them. 

(d) Freezing-point determinations show that the blood of Elasmo- 
branch fialu^s is osmotically dependent upon the salinity of the sea water. 
Under normal conditions the blood and the sea water in which the fish 
are living are almost isotonic. (Actually the freezing-point of the blood 
appears in general to be slightly lower than that of the sea water.) 
The freezing-pt^int of the blood closely follows changes in the freezing- 
point of the external medium. 

The following figures from my paper (8) on the Baltic-North Sea conditions 
indicate the degree of change met with under normal conditions :— 

Teleostii. ✓ 

Freezing-point. Freezing-point. 


rieuronecies plutessa .. 

Baltic Sea . 

Sea Water. 

-lore 

Blood. 

-0-66° C. 

jj j> • * 

North Sea . 


~0-78® 

Anguilla tmlgaris , ... 

Fresh water. 

0° 

-0-67° 

»> >> • • 

Sea water at Heligoland , 


-0-63° 

Elasmobranchii. 

Haia radiata . 

Baltic Sea . 

— 1-66° 


,, valonia . 

North Sea . 

-1-98'’ 

-2-0° 


By keeping Elasmobrancha (Acanlhias mlgaria) in fresh water, I have 
brought the freezing-point of the blood up to —1-46° in three hours. These 
fish were, however, in a dying condition. It still remains to determine the 
blood conditions in those Elasmobrancha which live in practically fresh water. 

It is the Elasmobranch conditions that formed the starting-point for the 
work described in this paper. The Elasmobranch conditions are so unique 
that an isolated heart of a dogfish caimot be kept alive and beating in an 
ordinary physiological saline solution like Ringer’s solution. One must make 
up a saline containing up to 2-5 per cent, of urea ! 

These conditions so impressed me that for years I have taught First Year 
Medicine students that the Elasmobrancha are chemically and physiologically 
quite apart from tire rest of the fishes, and as distinct from the higher verte¬ 
brates. One might say with justice that it is misleading to group Ttieosts 

* The Fveneh worker Dural (S) hes reoeatly published papers on the osmotio pressiue of 
telecMii blood withoutt apparently) being aware of any of the expenmenis reoorM in my 
pubUoatbns (2, 3, and 4). 
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and Elasmobranchs together as Pisces. And with these ideas in mind it has 
always seemed particularly desirous to investigate the blood of the Hole- 
cephali * and the Dipnoi. Little or nothing is known of the physiology of these 
two groups of fish-like organisms. 

Unfortunately, specimens of both groups are not easily obtainable in the 
living condition—^j^articularly in the proximity of a laboratory, and I have 
always deemed it essential to work with living fish and fish taken from their 
natural environment. For many years I waited for the opportunity of 
investigating the blood of Ghimmra tnonsirosay which is now caught in con¬ 
siderable numbers by the deep-sea trawlers off S.W. Ireland, but without 
success. Last year I was informed that at certain seasons CalUyrhymhm 
millii is captured off the southern coast of Tasmania. I travelled, therefore, 
to Hobart in December, and was able to obtain a number of living specimens 
and to carry out the necessary analyses. 

The Holocephali are generally regarded to-day as an order of Elasmobranch 
fishes, although certain authorities have elevated them to the rank of a subclass, 
with affinities to the Dipnoi. They present affinities to the Elasmobranchs 
in their scales, skeleton of cartilage with absence of membrane bones, fin- 
skeleton and claspers, urinogenital organs, and certain features in the brain, etc. 
They also lay large eggs of quite a typical Elasmobranch character. On 
the other hand, they differ from the Elasmobranchs in having an autostylit* 
skull and in their vertebral column, also in their teeth, the presence of an 
operculum, and in having only four branchial clefts. 

In view of what has l>een said above of the unique physiological conditions 
prevailing in the typical Elasmobranchs, it might bo expected that the 
examination of Holocephali blood would give strong evidence of the systematic 
position of the group—and might reveal small or large physiological differences 
from both Elasmobranchs and Teleosts, just as there arc morphological 
differences. 

CAIi^OEHYNCmrS MILLH. 

The freezing-point of the blood of Gallorhynchus was determined by means 
of a Beckman apparatus in the usual manner. Other samples of the blood 
were analyzed for both urea and chlorides. Urea was estimated by the urease 
method (Van Slyke (8, 10)). In view of inaccuracies wduoh had been dis- 
covered by testing control urea solutions, the potency of the urease extracts 
was carefully investigated and controls were used with urea solutions. Chlorine 
was estimated by the method of Van 8lyke (9) for blood analysis. It must 
be noted that for botli chlorine and urea analyses in blood of the Elasmobranch 
type very different amounts of reagents are required compared with the 
amounts generally used for veiiebrate blood. The results of the analysis 
were quite definite :— 

Freezing-point of blood of Callofhynchiis. 

Several determinations gave average J 1-76. 

J of sea water (several samples)^ —US to —1*85. 

(It was not possible to determine the constitution of the sea water 
in which the fish had been liv^ more closely than the above figures 
owing to variations in the salinity of the bottom and middle depth 
water at the place where they were caught.) 

* The only reference to the Holocephali in the literature on this subject occurs in a paper by 
Krukenburg in 1888, Krakenburg (7) detected urea in the alcohol in which specimens of 
Chimmra had been kept. At that time, however, the actual physical conditions of the 
Elanaobranoh blood were unknown, and their diffeipeiieei from the Telec^ were aoaroeiy realia^ 
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Xlrm corUeM of blood (several analyses) : 

2*4 to 2*86 per cent. 

Chlorine content of blood : 

Equivalent to 1*33 per cent, of NaCl. 

It will be noted that the urea content is as high as that found for the blood 
of typical Elasmobranchs—a figure quite different from that for the blood 
of any vertebrate from the Tcleostei to the Primates. The chlorides are also 
typically Elasmobranch in amount (higher than characterizes the typical 
aquatic vertebrate of the higher groups, including the Teleostei; lower than 
that of marine invertebrates). The freezing-point of the blood is not far 
removed from that of the sea water in which the animals had been living. 
There can be no doubt whatever from these figures that the Holocephali are 
typical Elasmobranchs —^a specialised subdivision, but one showing no indications 
(so far as the relation with which we are concerned) of a transition to Dipnoi 
or Teleostei. The data confirm the conclusion that the Elasmobranchs stand 
out as a very specialized offshoot of the vertebrate phylum. 

Dipnoi. 

To make observations on the Dipnoi, Ceratodus (Epiceraiodus forsteri) 
was chosen as the example, and once again it turned out to be necessary to 
travel to the country where the animal is found in nature in order to obtain 
live specimens. On this occasion two large specimens were obtained (thanks 
to the great kindness of Dr. Bancroft, of Eidsvold, Queensland) from the 
Burnett River, and forwarded to Brisbane. The fish were met at Brisbane, 
transfeiTed to tanks in the Queensland Museum, and the analyses carried out 
at that place *. 

No observations have been made of the blood composition of any of the 
Dipnoi, and I am hoping not only to extend the few new recorded, but to arrange 
for certain other physiological work on these interesting animals in the near 
future. 

Freezing-point of blood of Epiceratodus forsteri. 

The A of the blood was —0*42® C. 

It will be noted that the freezing-point of the blood is typical of that of the 
Teleosts and higher aquatic vertebrates. 

The chlorine analyses which were made on other samples gave the following 
result:— 

Chlorine equivalent to NaCl in blood. 0 45 per cent. 

It may be noted in passing that the depression of the freezing-point, 
i.e., the A of mammalian blood, is about 0*56° to 0*6® C. The lower figure 
is equal to a 0*9 per cent, solution of NaCl. The freezing-point of the blood 
of the frog as an amphibian example has been recorded as about ^0*43® C., 
and the normal saline for frog tissues is equivalent to 0*65 per cent. NaCl 
solution. The freshwater Teleostei for which some of my own data are 
available give blood freezing-points as follows :— 


Anguilla vulgoHa, from fresh water. —0*670® C. 

Cyprinus carpio ., „ . — 0 * 6 ^) 

A^amis bra/rm „ „ . —0*61 


* I wa gimtly indebted to Dr. Bancroft for the specimene, and to Mr. H. A. Longman, of the 
Q«feii«}aad for hie kindnees in placing a working apace in the mnaenin at my 
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The freezing-point of Ceratodus blood is, on the whole, rather high compared 
with the records available for even the freshwater Teleostei, and the salinity 
(on the low side) is also in accord with this. It is possibly worthy of note, 
therefore, that the freezing-point of amphibian blood (so far as records from the 
frog are concerned) is also on the high side—considerably higher than mammalian 
blood—and that the salinity is correspondingly lower. Some of the records 
for Teleost blood are certainly not far removed from those obtained from 
Ceratodus, but it must be remarked that, on the whole, there is a peculiar coinci¬ 
dence in the similarity between the Ceratodus figures and those usually accepted 
for the frog. At the time the analyses were made, a few blood-smears were 
also taken. It is not a new discovery, but it is worth repeating that the red 
blood corpuscles of Ceratodus are also remarkably amphibian-like and of large 
size. 


Summary. 

The osmotic pressure and the salinity of the blood of Callorhynchus avdardkus 
and of EpicemUdus forsieri have been investigated with a view to determining 
the relations between internal fluids and the aquatic environment in the 
Holocephali, and the Dipnoi. 

Live fish were examined, and the specimens were quite normal (the Callo- 
rhyuohus were examined at Hobart, Tasmania, and the Neoceratodus at 
Brisbane, Queensland). 

The blood of the Callorhynchu>s had a freezing-point almost the same as 
the sea water in which the specimens were living. The blood contained over 
2*6 per cent, urea and chlorine representing 133 per cent. NaOl. 

These figures indicate that Callorhynchm presents the extraordinary 
conditions found in only one group of the animal kingdom—the Elasmobranchii. 

The blood of Epiceratodus has a relatively high freezing-point, — 0-42'^C., 
compared with ~()*5 to 0*6 for freshwater Teleostei, and — 66 to —0*6 for 
mammalia. There is no resemblance whatever to Elasmobranch conditions. 
The Dipnoi fall into the same category as the higher vertebrates. The freezing- 
point of the blood is curiously like that of the amphibia. 
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Introduction. 


A short visit was paid to South-western Ireland in June 1929 primarily 
with the object of collecting spiders on the islands off the coast of Kerry so as 
to enable a comparison to be made with results obtained from Clare Island, 
farther north, and from the Scottish, Welsh, and English islands. ♦ In addition, 
it was my object to make collections at various points on the mainland of Kerry 
to compare with the island faunas, and to climb one or two of the higher moun¬ 
tains. My actual itinerary was as follows :— 


June 2l8t. 
June 22nd, 

June 23rd. 
June 24th. 
June 25th. 
June 26th. 


By car from Cork to Killamey. 

Ascent of Carrantual, 3414 ft. (highest mountain in 
Ireland); then to Glenbeigh for the night. 

Motored to Cahirciveen and crossed to Valeniia Is. 

By boat to the SkeUigs, landing on St. Michael. 

By boat to the Blaskets, landing on Inishvickillane. 
Returning to mainland, motored to Darrynane, and crossed 
to Soarif Is. Back to Valentia. 


* D. E. Pack Bereaford: Clare Island Survey, Aranoida. Proo. Roy. Ir. Acad. vol. xxxi. 
1911. 

W. S. Bristowe: The Spider Fauna of the Western Islands of Scotland, Soot Nat. May- 
June and July-August, 1927. 

„ . „ The Spiders of the Scilly Islands. Proo. Zool. Soo. pt. 2, 1929. 

„ „ The Spiders of Lundy Island. Proc. Zool. Soo. pt. 2,1929. 

„ „ A Contribution to the Knowledge of the Spiders of the Channel Islands, 

f^oo. Zool. Soc. pt. 2,1929. 

„ „ The Spiders of Skomer Island (S. Wales). Proc. Zool. Soc. pt 4,1929. 


Pboo. Zool. Soo.---ld31. 
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June 27th. 
June 28th. 
June 29th, 


June 30th. 
July 1st. 


Visits to Church Is. and Degenish Is. 

Left Valentia and motored to Fenit. 

Motored to Candiha and crossed to lUauntannig, one of the 
Magharee or Seven Hogs Is, Visited Carrahane sands 
in the evening before returning to Fenit. 

Motored to Faha and ascended Brandon Mt., 3127 ft. 
Returned to Fenit. 

Motored to Cork, stopping for a short time on the way 
near Derrynassagart Hills (close to Co. Cork boundary) 
and Macroom (Co. Cork). 


98 species were collected, of which 6 wore Phalangids and 1 a Chelifer. 
52 species were found on the various islands. 21 for Kerry and 9 for Cork. 
4 species are new records for Ireland*. 

Some of my previous distributional and ecological observations received 
confirmation in Ireland :— 

1. I showed recently that Phohus phalangioides Fuess. had a distribution 
in the south of England only, and that its northern limits coincided with the 
50° annual average temperature curve f- In Ireland the known records 
confirmed this, and search revealed it in Killarney, Glenbeigh, Valentia, 
Cahirciveen, and Darr 5 mane. 

2. Tegenaria derhamii Scop, was found in the lighthouse on the Skelligs, 
where it must have been transported by man, and from there, presumably, 
it had spread to a little cave on the same island. It was also present in the 
single houses which exist on Scarif and one of the Seven Hogs, and on the 
latter in a little shallow coast-cave as well. On Degenish, which is no longer 
inhabited, it was found in a little damp cave, showing that its liking for houses, 
with which it is usually associated, is on account of their subdued light and, 
perhaps, equable “ climate ” rather than their dryness. 

3. Zilla x-notata Clerck, like Phohus and Tegenaria derhamii Scop., is carried 
everywhere by man. At Cork and Fenit I saw its webs on railway trucks in use. 

Recently, when I made a collection of spiders in London parks, and especially 
in Buckingham Palace garden, I found that, with the exception of Zilla, 
Epeirids like E. diademala and Meta were very scarce or entirely lacking, 
presumably on account of the smoky acid condition of shrubs. On one of the 
Magharee or Seven Hogs islands Meta meriance, Epeira diademala, and the 
other Epeirids which were elsewhere abundant appeared to be entirely absent. 
As in the case of the London parks, this gives Zilla tlie chance flourish 
without competition, and it was abundant on all shrubs, stone walls, etc. 

4. Two of the predominant species in the SciUy Islands are Drassodea 
lapidosus Walck. and Textrix devliculata Oliv., but both frequent similar 
habitats, and I have suggested that the abundance of the latter varies to some 
extent inversely with that of the former, which is very fierce and does not appear 
to allow Textrix to inhabit the same crevices or stones. In Ireland I found 
Textrix to be more particularly abundant than usual on Degenish Island and 
on one of the Seven Hogs, where Drassodes was apparently absent. 

♦ Lephthyphantei wKymperi Camb., Oreonetid$e %Hiyinaiu$ Thor,, Centn>meru$ concinnus Thor., 
and Porrhomma pallidv/ln Jacks. 

t Proo. Zool. Soo. pi. 4,1929. 
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5. In the Scilly Islands and Lundy I noted the soaroity of species in areas 
frequented by Puffins. One of the species which does not appear to share 
this distaste for these areas is LepIUhyphantes zimmermannii Bertk., and on the 
Skelligs I found it in its little webs spun in the entrance of unoccupied puffin- 
holes. 

6. Agdena labyrirUkica Clerck does not occur on the Scilly Islands, Lundy, or 
Skomer, although it is common on the adjoining mainlands in each case within 
a short distance of the coast. In Ireland I found it at Cork, Macroom, Carra- 
hane, and at Darrynane within 150 feet of the sea, yet it was apparently absent 
from all the islands. At Darrynane it was abundant, and I counted no fewer 
than eight we})8 on a single gorse-clump. I am a firm believer in the powers 
of dispersal of spiders, and I am inclined to believe, in spite of finding this species 
so close to the coast, that it has here reached its limit of tolerance of exposed 
conditions. 

That there is some distinct climatic difference between the coastal strip of the 
mainland and tlie islands is clearly seen by the nature of the vegetation. (Jorse, 
instead of being luxuriant, as at Darrj^ane for instance, if present at all, which 
is usually not the case, is thin and scraggy on the islands. 

It would be interesting to introduce it into one of the islands to see whether 
it became established there. 

7. Tetragrudha extensa Linn, is the only member of its genus which can 
support island conditions or is to be found in exposed areas near our coast, 
and it is to be found on all the chief islands round our coasts. 


8. Aeron/iidic Spiders .—On June 28th a wall and posts near the sea at Penit 
were swarming vitli aeronautic spiders embarking on flights. Those collected 
comprised the following species in the order of their apparent preponderance :— 


Erigone dentipalpis . 

„ atra . 

(Edothorax fuacue .. 
BathypharUes gracilis 
Lepthyphantes tenuis 
Erigone longipalpis . 
Savignia frontata ... 


Total 


17 3 

15 2 

8 

2 3 

1 3 

2 

1 


45 specimens. 


This analysis is in accordance with my previous observations on the dominant 
aeronautic species in England (Proc. Zool. Soc. pt. 4, 1929, p. 653). 


9. Sandhills were visited at Glenbeigh, Darrynane, Fenit, Garrahane, 
and Degeniflh Island, but their spider fauna was very disappointing. The 
following species were found amongst Marram or other plants :— 


eVabionas (immatiire).. 
Agraeca (immature) ... 
Xydicus cristatus .... 

Tibellvs oblongua . 

Enoplognatha thoracica 
Thskiion ovatum .. •. 
JAn/yphia jnmUa . 


Garrahane. 

Garrahane. 

Fenit, under stones. 
Garrahane. 

Fenit, under stones. 
Garrsdiane, Degenish. 
Glenbeigh, Garrahane. 

2 ^ 
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Ijephthjjpha files tenuis . 

mengei . 

,, ericceus . 

Stcmonj/phantes lineatus .. 

(Edothorax fuscus . 

ArwoncMS humilis . 

En'gone dentipalpis . 

,, aira . 

Erofurcata {or ca7nf)ridgii) (immature) 

Tetragnatha exiensa . 

Trochosa picta . 

,, terricola . 

Lycma agricola . 

Phalangium opilio . 


Glenbeigh, Carrahane, Penit. 
Glenbeigh. 

Carrahane. 

Carrahane. 

Glenbeigh, Fenit, Degenish. 

Glenbeigh. 

Penit (abundant). 

Penit (abundant). 

Carrahane. 

Glenbeigh. 

Glenbeigh, Degenish. 

Glenbeigh. 

Penit, Degenish. 

Glenbeigh, Carrahane, Fenit, Degenish. 


Both on Degenish Is. and at Fenit Lycosa agricoUi extends on to the shore, 
and in the latter locality Erigone de/ntipalpis was found amongst washed iip 
seaweed. On Illauntanzig, seaweed harboured three s|K?cieR of Erigone ^— 
A’, dentipalpis, E, atra, and E, ardica. 

At Glenbeigh, mud-flats adjoin the sandhills, and here amongst the plants, 
side by side with crabs and sand hoppers, were found Er igme longipaJpis, 
E. dentipalpis, (Edothorax fuscus, and Lycosa fnanticola, all in considerable 
numbers. This last species <loe8 not, as a rule, extend to mud-flats, although 
it is common near the coast, but is replaced by the very closely allied L. pur- 
beckensis F. Camb. 


10. Elsewhere I have given examples of spiders with communal webs, and 
of instances where spiders of the same or of different species have webs con- 
necting with one another. At Darrynane I came across an interesting case 
of this. 1 threw a sandhopper into the web of an Agehna labyrinthica to see 
if it would appreciate this salt diet, and its struggles attracted not only the 
owner of the web, but also a Thridion sisyphiurn, whose flimsy snare was con¬ 
nected to the underside of the Ageb^na'» sheet-web. Wliilst the Agelem was 
biting the sandhopper, the TJmidion ran along the undersurface of the web, 
bit a small hole in it, and threw a few viscid strands of silk over the struggling 
crustacean. The Agekna then tugged in vain, for the sandhopper was securely 
anchored by these threads. It paused, and both spiders bit the sandhopper 
and partook of a short feast, which was internipted by renewed activity on the 
part of the Theridion, which attempted to pull it through the hole it had made 
in the web. A tug-of-war ensued between the Agelena and the relatively 
minute Theridion. The former, finding it made no headway, took to shaking 
the web violently, and then, when this did not drive away the intruder, it 
launched an attack. The Theridion retreated half-way through the rent 
in the web, and kept it at bay by turning its back towards the Agekm and 
throwing viscid thieads of silk at it with its hind legs. After further shakings 
of the web. tho Agekna retreated and renewed its meal, but only for a few seconds, 
as this was the signal for further action on the part of the Theridion, The same 
sequence of events took place time after time, until finally tho Agel^ managed 
to drag the sandhopper away from the moorings laid by the TAendfcm and 
disappeared with it into its retreat, where the Theridion dared not follow. 
The struggle between these two very unevmily matched spiders had lasted 
a quarter of an hour« 
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11. It is a well-known fact that Lycosids which are deprived of their egg- 
hags v/ill seize liold of and fasten to their spinnerets other objects of a suitable 
size *. On the Skelligs I removed a Trochosa terricola's egg-bag. For a moment 
it appeared quite lost without it, and grojxjd round in all directions until it 
happened to find a dry and somewhat bleached rabbit-dropping. This it 
seized in its jaws and, after fixing it to its spinnerets, trundled back to its 
shallow retreat in the ground, apparently quite oblivious of the mistake. 

12. The spider fauna of the Kerry Islands resembles that of the southern 
English islands and also (lare Island fairly closely. Olare Island is apparently 
too far north for PhokuSy and, in fiMiiioriy Ammirobius fencstralis and A. ferox 
are not recorded, but otherwise the dominant species are common to the Kerry 
Islands and to Clare Island. 

tikelligs. 

On June 24th a visit was paid to the Skelligs, which lie 16 miles off the coast. 
These islands are extremely attractive and very interesting. Skellig St. Michael, 
on which three or four hours were spent, is a pinnacle of black rock covered 
on one side almost completely with a soft green caq)ct of thrift, which was 
in flower, at the time of my visit. The pinnacle, which must be about 566 feet 
in height, is ascended most easily by means of a stone stairway which leads 
to the well-preserved remains of a tiny chapel, l)ee-hive houses, and graveyard 
which is thought to be 1566 years old. This is situated just below' the rocky 
peak. 

Spiders arc numerous, although species are few. The predominant species 
are :— 

SegeMria seriocithia Linn. Drassodes lapidosm Walck. 

Textrix d(>n(iculala Oliv. Meta meriance. Scop. 

Trochosa tnricola Thor. Euophrys frontalis Walck. 

In addition, the following species were collected :— 

Dysdera crocota C. L. K. D, erythrim Walck. 

R^erttis lividns Bl. Ceratinellu brevis Wid. 

Oangylidellum vivum Camb. BathypharUes concolor Wid. 

Lephihyphantes zimmernmnnii Bertk. L. tenuis Bl. 

Tegemria derhamii Scop. 

It will be noted that all except Meta rneriance Scop, inhabit crevices, the 
roots of herbage, or the underside of stones. Meta built its webs across hollows 
in the rook-face on the sheltered side and in unoccupied puffin-burrows. 

Apart from spiders, I noticed slugs, earthworms, snails (Helix), Thysanura, 
woodlice, two species of ant, and a wasp (Odyn^rus), 

Blaskets, 

On the following day an expedition was made to the Blaskets and a landing 
effect on Inishvickillane, which is a rounded, downy island with iTigged 
cliffs. Sheep are grazed on this island, and there is evidence that at one time 
part was ploughed for cultivation. Rabbits are abundant, and shags and various 

* Vide * Iriih Naturalist,' 1896, p. 299: a large spider carrying a small bleached shell of 
Hdise virgaia oontaining its eggs under its body; this was probably a Trochom (or Pisaura 
nUrabiUe). Proo. Zool. Soo. 1926, p. 829 : Lycoea paltatris (=: tarsalit) oarrying small snail-shell. 
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gulls breed on the less accessible parts of the island, Textrix dentictdata was 
common under stones and in cracks in the rock-face. There it was joined 
in the less exposed positions by Lepkthy'pharUes zimrmrmannii Bertk., which, 
with Meta merianoe, was also found in the entrances to disused rabbit-burrows. 
Under stones 1 found Oonopapidcher Tempi., Segeatria aenoculata Linn., Draaaodea 
lapidoaua Walck., Clubioim terreatria Westr., Amaurobiua fenestralia Stroem., 
Trochoaa terricola Thor., Euophrya frontcUia Walck., and the two Opilionids 
Phalangium opilio Linn, and Nernaatoma lugtthre 0. F. M. 

Amongst dwarf heather I found Xyaiicua criatatua Clerck, LepkthyphanteM 
ericcem Bl., (Edothorax reiuaus Westr., and Pceciloneta globoaa Wid. Lycma 
pvUata Clerck (some with eggs) were running in the sun, and SaUicua aceniciia 
Clerck, exploring the shelter^ surface of a rock. 


Scarif. 


On Scarif, which was reached on June 2bth by boat from Darrynanc, the 
following species were collected :— 


Segeatria aenoculata Linn. 
Tegenaria derhamii Scop. 
Lycoaa pullata Clerck. 

,, taraalia Thor. 
Trochoaa terricola Thor. 
Pirata piraiica Clerck. 
Euophrya frovUalia Walck. 
Textrix denticulata Oliv. 
Draaaodea lapidoaua Walck, 


Clubiorui neglecta> Camb. 
Enophgruxtha thoracica Wid. 
LepUhyphmdea tenuis Bl. 
Epeira diademata Clerck. 

Meta meriance Scop. 
Tetragnatha extenaa Linn. 
Pachygnatha degterii Sund. 
Platybvnns triangtilaria Herb. 
Phalangium opilio Linn. 


This island is mainly grassy. There is one house, in which Tegenaria 
derhamii was found, and a little stream }>e8ide which Tetragnatha and Pirata 
were collected. The island is too uniform in natim* to siipport a great variety 
of species, and, compared with the mainland at Darrynane, the fauna seems 
very scanty. 


Church and Degeniah Islands, 

About a quarter of an hour was spent on the tiny Church Island on June 27th 
before proceeding to Degenish, In addition to the ruins of a very ancient 
church, there is evidence of human habitation from very early times. Shell- 
middens, composed mainly of limpets, were found. 

The only spiders I could find on Church Island were Textrix denticulata 
Oliv., Segeatria aeruKulata Linn., Tegenaria derhamii Scop., Amaurobiuafenestralia 
Stroem., and Lephthyphantea tenuia Bl. 

Degenish Island is far larger, and some cultivation is still done. Along the 
low sheltered cliffs Meta merianee Scop, is abundant, some being of the variety 
celata. Wherever shady hollows are present in these cliffs the webs of Tegenaria 
derhamii Scop, are to be seen. In one part ivy grows on the cliff-face, and 
amongst this Amaurobiua fenestralia builds its webs. There are considerable 
expanses of sand, and here in the open or amongst plants Trochoaa picta Hahn, 
Theridion ovatum Clerck, (Edothorax fuacus BL, and Phalangium opilio were 
collected. Amongst heaps of stones on the shore Lycoaa agfiada Thor, was 
abundant. 

Other species collected were Meta segmentata, ZiUa z-nakUa Qerok, Theridion 
cmtwm Qerok, tenuis BL, L. mengii Kuks.| L. eriemus Bl. 
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Magharee, or Seven Hogs Is, 

On Juno 20th 1 was rowed in one of the primitive tarred canvas canoes 
still in use in this part of Ireland out to the largest “ Hog/’ which is named 
lllauntanzig. The island is low-lying and composed of limestone with a covering 
of sand. There is one house and some cultivation—^mainly potatoes. Middens 
and ancient bee-hive house ruins kistify to its having been inhabited from an 
early date. 

The predominant spiders were Zilla x-notaUi, Texirix dcTUicvloiIia Oliv., 
Amaurobitis fciieMralis Htroem., Trochosa terricola Thor., and T.ruricola De Geer, 
three spexjies of Krigone, and the Phalangid PhaUingium^ opilio Linn. Segestria 
senocnlata Linn, was not common, and Meta meriance Scop, and Drassodes 
lapidostis Walck., which are predominant species on the other islands, apparently 
absent altogether. 

Amongst seaweed and plants near the shore Erigone arctica White, E, denti- 
palpis Wid., and E. atra Bl. were all abundant. 

Under stones amongst a small patch of luxuriant vegetation Heliophanus 
cupreus Walck. and Clubiona Ivtescens Westr. were both abundant in cells 
with their eggs and also in immature stages. The former have opaque white 
cells which contain the spider and about 30 yellow eggs ; the latter have about 
40 to 50 yellow eggs. In neither case arc the eggs themselves protected by 
a layer of silk. 

Other species were as follows :— 

Tegenaria derhamii Scop., Lephthyphante^ tenuis BL, (Edothorax fuscus BL, 
Armoncus hurnilis BL, Savignia froniata BL 

13. Garrantml and Brandxrn MounJtains. 

On June 22nd 1 climbed Carrantual (3414 ft.), which is one of the 
M‘Gillycuddy’s Keeks and the highest mountain in Ireland, and on June 30th 
Brandon Mt, (3127 ft.L The last lOCK) ft. of the former was enveloped in cloud, 
but fine weatlu‘T was experienced for the ascent of Brandon. My records 
agree closely with the previously published ones that I have been able to find ;— 

Above 3000 feel, 

Robertus lividus BL Carrantual and Brandon. Previously recorded from the 
summit of Carrantual *. 

Oreonetides abnormis BL Carrantual and Brandon. Previously recorded from 
the summit of Carrantual *. 

Oreonetides vaginatm Thor. Brandon. 

Tapinopa hngidens Wid. From 3000 ft. on M‘Gillicuddy’s Reeks *. 
LephthypharUes whymperi ('am. Carrantual. 

Lepklhyphantes zimrnermannii Bertk. Carrantual and Brandon. Previously 
recorded up to 26(K) ft. on “ Kerry mountains ” *. 

Le^hypImUes pallidus Camb. From 3200 ft. on M*Gillicuddy’s Reeks *. 
CerUromcrus prudens Camb. Carrantual and Brandon. Previously recorded 
&x)m 3000 ft. on M‘Gillicuddy’8 Reeks *. 

CevUromerus bkohr BL Carrantual. 

CerUromerus conoinnus Thor. Above 2000 ft. on Carrantual. Previously 
recorded at 3000 ft. from M^GiUicuddy’s Reeks ♦. 

IXplooephdlus criskUus BL Brandon. 

Erigone denlipalpie Wid. Brandon. 

* Prof. G. Carpenter, Proo. E. !• Aoad> 1898. 
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Hilaira frigida Thor. Brandon, above 3000 ft. ; Carrantual, between 1500 and 
3(X)0 ft. 

Porrhomma pygmceum Bl. Brandon. Previously recorded from 3000 ft. on 
M‘Gillicuddy's Reeks *. 

Porrhomnm pallidum Jacks. Carrantual. 

Leptorrhoptrarn huthwaitii Camb. From the summit of M‘Gillicuddy’s Reeks, 
over 3000 ft. *. 

Trachynotm nudipalpis Westr. Between the base and 20(K) ft. on Carrantual. 

Previously recorded from 3000 ft. on M‘Gillicuddy’8 Reeks *. 

Cryphaca silvic.ola> C. L. K. Carrantual. 

Lycosu pidlata Clerck. One at 2800 ft. on Brandon ; on Carrantual below 
2000 ft. Previously recorded from 30(K) ft. on unspecified Kerry 
mountains *. 

Nemastonia lugnbre O. F. M. Carrantual above and Brandon below 30(X) ft. 

Prc‘\ iously recorded from the summit of (Jarrantual f. 

Mitopus mmio Fabr. {—Oligolophus alpinm). (Wrantual and Brandon. 
Previously recorded from the summit of (Carrantual f. 


Between 1500 and *MX)feet. 

Of the si)ecies mentioned above, the following wei*e also found on both 
mountains between 1500 and 3000 ft., and appeared, in fact, to be the dominant 
species right to the base :— 


Mobertus lividus Bi. 

(keonetidea abnorrnis Bl. 
Lephthyphantea zimmemiannn Bertk. 


Lycosa pnlkUa^ tierck. 
Nemasiofm lugubrc 0. F. M. 
Mitopus morio Fabr. 


In addition, there are the following to be noted :— 

Lephthyphantes tenuis Bi. Below 2500 ft. on Carrantual and Brandon. Pie- 
viously recorded in the mountains (Kerry not sjiecified) up to 2000 ft. *. 
Lephthyphantes ericcjevs Bl. Brandon, l»elow 2(KK) ft. 

Erigone promiscuxi Camb. Carrantual, below 15(X) ft. Previously recorded 
from 1500 ft. on M‘Gillicuddy s Reeks ♦. 

Diplocephalus latifrons Camb. Recorded from 15(X) ft. on M‘Gillicuddy’s 
Reeks *. 

Agyneta {—Microneta) subtilis Camb. Recorded by D. Pack Beresford from 
Carrantual (Proc. Roy. Ir. Acad. 1909), Altitude not specified. 
Diplocentria torrentmi Kulcz. {^Cerdnm^rus rimlis). Brandon at 20(X) ft. 
Textrix denticulata Oliv. Up to 1500 ft. on both mountains. Previously 
recorded from 2000 ft. On unspecified Kerry mountains 
Lycosa tarsalis Thor, (^palnstris). Recorded from 2000 ft. on Brandon 
Megabunus diadema Fabr. This Phalangid was not found above 1500 ft, 
on Carrantual or 2000 ft. on Brandon. One was eating a small Sciarid fly. 

Three spiders and one Phalangid have been recorded from the summit 
of Mangerton J, a Kerry mountain with an altitude of 2750 ft., all of which were 
included in my coUectiou from the summit of Carrantual and Brandon. These 
species are as follows :— 

Robertus lividus BL 

Oreonetides (=^Macrargu8) abnorrnis BL 
Hilaira frigida Thor, (=:montigena). 

Mitopus morio Fabr. (=^Oligolophus alpinus), 

* Prof. G. Carpenter, Proc. tt. 1. Acad. 1S98. 

t Dr. Scharff and Brof. Carpenter, Irish Nat. 18S9, p, 216. 

X Irish Nat. 1910, p. 64. 
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In addition DijilocerUria torrentum Kulcz. {^Centromerus riixUis)^ which 
1 found on Brandon, and Styloctetor morula (=>S. uncinm) have also been 
recorded from Mangorton some way below the summit The close agree¬ 
ment of my records with those of previous coUectors appears to indicate that the 
spider fauna of the mountains of S.W. Ireland is now fairly well known. 

1 am much indebted to Mr. D. Pack Beresford for information relating 
to the recorded distribution of the species in my collection. In 1896 R. L. 
Praeger divided Ireland into botanical divisions which he called districts (Irish 
Nat. vol. V. p. 29). Many naturalists, including Mr. Pack Beresford himself, 
have adopted these districts for distribution purposes, so I have decided, 
in the following list of my captures, to mention not only where a species is 
recorded in Ireland, and in Kerry or ('ork, for the first time, but also where 
they are new to one of Praeger’.s distircts. Praeger divided Kerry into two 
districts, numbered I and 2, and (Jork three, numbered 3, 4, and 5 respec¬ 
tively. His map is a small-scale one, and the exact boundaries are therefore 
not alw'ays easy to det/crmine, but the localities in which I collected appear 
to fall into these districts as follows :— 


Co. Kerry. 

South. 

District 1. 

Carrantual Mt., Clenbeigh, Valentia Is., 
Skelligs, Blaskets, Darrynane, Scarif Is., 
Church Is., Degenish Is., Seven Hogs Is., 
Carrahane, Brandon Mt. 


North. 

*> 

,, 

Killarney, Fenit, Derrynassagart. 

C/O. Vovk. 

West. 

3. 

Macroom (near). 


Mid. 

„ 4. 

Cork (near). 


East. 

„ 5. 

None. 


There api>ear t^) be 4 sj>ecies new to Ireland, 21 new to Kerry,9 new to Cork, 
and 51 ailditions to districts. 

My sincere thanks are due to Dr. A. K. Jackson for examining the major 
portion of my collection. 

List of Species collected in Kerry, 

ARANEiE (Spiders). 

Fam. 1, OoNOFiDA!:. 

Oonops pulcher Tempi. Blaskets, Killarney, Fenit. New to 

Kerry. 

Fam. 2. Dysdkridje. 

Dysdera crocota C. L. K. Skelligs. 

„ erythrina Walck. (imm.) .... Skelligs. 

Segestria senoculata Linn. Skelligs, Blasket«, Scarif, Darrynane, 

Church Is., Seven Hogs Is. 

Harpactes kombergii Scop. .. Killarney, in old Wren’s nest. 

Fam. 3. Gnaphosidjb. 

DrassodeslapidosmWeA^ . Skelligs, Blaskets Scarif. Specimens 

of enonnous size. 


• Inah N*i. 1899, p. 216. 
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Fam. 4. Clubionid^. 


Clvhiom reclusa Camb. Glenbeigh, Killarney, 

„ terrestris Westr. Glenbeigh, Blaskets, Killarney. 

„ neglecta Camb. Scarif. 

„ Ivtescena Westr. Seven Hogs Is. 

Agrceca sp. (imm.). Carrahane Sandhills. 

Fam. 5. THOMisiDiB. 

Xysticm cristakis Clerck . Darrynane, Blaskets, Fenit. 

Oxyptila trux B1. Darr 3 mane. 

IHbelliis oblong us WaXck . Carrahane Sandhills. Now to Kerry. 


Fam. 6. Dictynid^e. 

Darrynane. 

Darrynane, Blaskets, Church Is., 
Degenish Is., Seven Hogs Is. 

Fenit. New to 2. 

Killarney, Fenit. New' to 2. 

Fam. 7. Pholcid.®. 

Pholcm phxdangioides Fnem . Valentia Is., Cahireiveen, Glenbeigh, 

Darrynane, Killarney. New to 2, 

Fam. 8. THEBiDnn®:. 

Theridion sisyphinw C^lerck. Darrynane, Killarney, Derrynassagart. 

New to 2. 

,, varians Hahn. Killarney. New to 2. 

„ Clerck Valentia, (Glenbeigh, Darrynane, 

Degenish Is., Carrahane Sandhills, 
KiUamey. 

„ inatabUe Camb. Derrynassagart. New to Kerry. 

Enoplognatha thoracica Hahn . Scarif, Fenit Sandhills, with up to 

three soft, round, white egg-cocoons 
containing 20-60 yellow eggs. New 
to 2. 

Robertv^ lividvs B1. Valentia, Skelligs. On Brandon Mt. 

above 3000 ft. and on Carrantual 
above 2000 ft. 

Fam. 9. Linyphiid.®. 

Linyphia iriangtdaris Clerck. Darrynane, 

„ pusiUa Sund. Glenbeigh, Darrroane, Carrahane 

Sandhills. 

„ dodhrata Sund. Darrynane. 

Stenumyphaniea linetUus Linn. Carrahane Sandhills. New to Kerry, 

LephthypharUes tenuis B1. Glenbeigh, Carrahane, Skelligs, Scartf, 

Church Is., Degenish, Seven Hogs 
Is., Brandon Mt., Carrantuid, Fenit, 
Derrynassagart. 


Dictyna latens Fabr. 

Afnaurobius fenestralis Str, 

,, similis Bl. .,. 

,, ferox Walck. . 
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Lephthyphantes zimrmrrmnnii Bertk.. 

„ rnengei Kulcz. 

,, ericmus B. 


„ alacris B1. 

„ whymperi Camb. 

BathyphaMes gracilis . 

,, ccmcolor Wicl. 

P(jecil4meia globosa Wid. 

Ceralindla brevis Wid. 

Gongylidiellum vivum (^amb. 

Oreofietides abnarmis B1. 

„ vagirudm Thor. 

Ceniromerns bicolor B1. 

„ pr^idens Camb. 

„ concinnus Thor. 

Erigone derUipalpis Wid. 

„ aira B1. 

„ arciica Whit/C. 

,, prarmscus (>amb. 

„ longipalpis Sund. 

Diplocephalus crisiat us B1. 

Savignia froniata B1. 

Wideria antica Wid. 

Trachynotm midipalpis Westr.. 

Disrn^icus bifrons B1. 

Diplocentria torrerUum Kulcz. (=C<jn- 
tromerus rivaiis Camb,). 
(EdoOiorax fnscus B1. 

„ retttsus Westr. 

Arcsoneiis humUia B1. 

Porrhomma pygnueum B1. 

,, pallidum Jacks. 

Hilaira frigtda Thor. 

Maso sundevaUii Westr. 


Skelligs, Blaskets, Brandon Mt., Car- 
rantual, Denynassagart. New to 2. 
Previously recorded from Valentia. 
Glenbeigh, Degenish Is. New to Kerry. 
Valentia, Carrahane, Degenish Is., 
Blaskets, Brandon Mt., Killamey, 
Derrynassagart. New to Kerry. 
Derrynassagart. New to Kerry. 
Carrantual, above 2000 ft. New to 
Ireland. 

Darrynane, Fenit. New to 2. 

Skelligs. 

Blaskets. 

Skelligs. New to Kerry. 

Skelligs. New to Kerry. 

Brandon Mt., Carrantual Mt. 

Brandon Mt. New to Ireland. 
Carrantual. 

Brandon Mt., Carrantual Mt. 
Carrantual. New to Ireland. 
Glenbeigh, Seven Hogs Is., Brandon, 
Fenit. 

Seven Hogs Is., Fenit. New to 2. 
Seven Hogs Is. 

Carrantual. 

Glenbeigh, Fenit. New to 2. 

Brandon Mt. New to Kerry. 

Seven Hogs Is., Fenit. 

Derrynassagart. New to Kerry. 
Carrantual. 

Valentia. 

Brandon Mt. 

Glenbeigh, Degenish Is., Seven Hogs 
Is., Fenit. New to 2. 

Blaskets. 

Glenbeigh, Seven Hogs Is. New to 
Kerry. 

Brandon Mt. 

Carrantual Mt. New to Ireland. 
Brandon Mt., Carrantual Mt. 
Derr 3 mas 8 agart. New to 2. 


Fam. 10. Mimetid^. 

Era furcaUi Vill. or cambridgei Kulcz. Carrahane. 

(imm.). 

Fam, 11. Aboxopidas. 

Epeira iiademata Cierok . Glenbeigh, Valentia Darrynane, Carra- 

hane, Soarif. 

„ eneiirdMiia Cierok .. Glenbeigh. 
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Zilla x-notata Clerck 
Meta meriancp Scop. 


,, segmentata Clerck .. 
Teiragnatha cxtensa Limi. 
Pachygnatha degeerii Sund, 


Glenbeigli, Valentia, Degenish !«., 
Seven Hogs Is., Darrynane, Fonit. 

Degenish Is., (incl. var. cdeia), Carran- 
tual, Carrahane, Scarif, Blaskets, 
Skelligs. 

Valentia, Degenish Is., Darrynane, 
Killarney. 

Glen heigh, Valentia, Darrynane, Blas¬ 
kets, Scarif, Derrynassagart. 

Valentia, Darrynane, Scarif. 


Agehm labyrhUhica Clerck 
Tegemria derhamii Scop 


,, Wt! IXAJL KJ, XJ. Xl 

Textrix denticuUUa Oliv. 


Cryphoeca silvicola C. L. K. 

"iAntistea elegans C. L. K. (imm.)_ 


Darrynane, Carrahane. 

Degenish Is., Church Is., Scarif, Skcl- 
ligs, Seven Hogs Is., Fcnit. New to 
Kerry. 

Fenit. New to Kerry. 

Killarney, Degenish Is., Church Ik., 
Scarif, Darrynane, Blaskets, Skelligs, 
Seven Hogs Is. 

('arrantual. 

Carrantual. 


Fam. 12. AoELENiDiE. 


Fam. 13. Pisaurid^e. 

Piaaura mirahilis Clerck. Darrynane. 

Fam. 14. Lyoosidas. 

Lycosa pullata Clerck. Valentia, Dan-ynane, Carrhane, Sc^arif, 

Blaskets, Brandon Mt., Canantual, 
Derrynassagart, New to 2. 

„ amentcUa Clerck . Darrynaiie. 

,, nigriceps Thor. Darrynane. 

„ monticola C. L. K. Glen heigh. New to Kerry. 

„ tarsalis Thor. (=-*L. peUvstris Scarif. New' to 1. 

Linn.). 

Trochom terricokt Thor. Glenheigb, Scarif, Blaskets, Skelligs, 

„ ruricola De Geer. Seven Hogs Is. 

„ picta Hahn. (Jlenheigh, Degenish Is. 

PireUa piratica Clerck. Darrynane, Scarif. 

Fam. 16. AmnAf. 

Saitiem aceniem Clerck . Blaskets. New to Kerry. 

Emphrya frorUalis Walci:. Blaskets, Skelligs, Scarif. 

Heliophanua cuprevs Walck. Darrynane, Seven Hogs Is. 

Phalanqipea (Harvest Spiders). 

Phalangiumopilio La^tr . Glenbeigh, Carrahane, Degenish Is., 

Scarif, Blaskets, Darrynane, Seven 
Hogs Is., Fenit. New to 2. 

Mitopua morio Fabr. Brandon Mt., Carrantual Mt. 
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PhtybuniM triangularis Herb. Scarif. 

JAobunum blackunllii Meade. Valentia, Darrynane. 

Megabunus dicukma Fal)r. Brandon Mt., Carrantual Mt. 

Nemastoma luguhrc Midi. Darrynane, ('arrahane, Blaskets, Bran¬ 

don Mt., Carrantual Mt., Killamey. 

Chebnbtidba (PHeudo-scorpions). 

Obisium muscorum Leach . Killarney, amongst dead leaves in a 

wood. 


List of Species collected in Co. Cork. 

In the course of a quarter of an hour a few miles west of Cork, and an hour 
near to and west of Macroom, 29 sjiecies were collected, 9 of which are new 
records for the county. In the li.st which follows C. signifies Cork and M. 
Macroom, and the numbers relate to Praegei’s “ districts,” which I have referred 
to above. 


Cluhiona rerlusa Camb. 

OxyptUa tnur B1. 

Thnidionoiatum (‘le.rek (- T.lineatum) 

,. sisi/pkium Clenik. 

„ mrians Hahn. 

„ instabUe Camb. 

Linyphia triangularis Clerck. 

„ clathrata Sund.. 

Lephthyphantes zimmermannii Bertk. . 

„ tenuis B1. 

„ eric(Fus B1. 

„ alacris B1. 

Bothyphantes gracilis B1. 

Orrom tides abnomiis B1. 

Wideria anika Wid. 

Maso sundemllii We.str. 

Paehygnatha degeerii Sund. 

Meia segmentata Clerck . 

Tetragnatha extensa Linn. 

ZiUa x-nofata Clerck. 

Epeira diademata Clerck . 

„ cveurbitina Clerck . 

Agelena labtfriiUhica Clerck. 

Pisaura mirabilis Clerck . 

Pirata piratica Clerck. 

Trochosa terricola Thor. 

Lycosa puUata Clerck .... 

NemaMoma lugvbre Mull. 

Liobumm biaolemBii Meade. 


M., C. New to 4 (mid-Cork). 
M. New to Cork. 

M., C. 

M. New to Cork. 

C. 

M. New to (jork. 

M. New to Cork. 

M. 

M. New to Cork. 

M. 

M. New to Cork. 

M. New to Cork. 

M. New to 3 (West Cork). 
M. New to Cork. 

M. New to Cork. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

C. New to 4. 

M. 

M. 

M., C. New to 4. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. 

M. . 
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4. Report on the Haliplidse (Coleoptera); Mr. Omer-Cooper’s Investi¬ 
gation of the Abyssinian Fresh Waters (Hugh Scott Expedition). 
By the Reverend E. J. Peabob, M.A. (Cantab.), F.E.S. 

[Eeceived September 10. 1930 ; Bead March 3, 1931.] 

Nine specimens belonging to this family have been sent me by Mr. Omer- 
(>)oper for determination : these represent two species, one of which is practically 
ubiquitous around the Mediterranean while the other is interesting, and had 
previously only been known from the Congo. 

1 . Haliplus nigbosionatits R^g. 

The material included two specimens, both of the female sex. This is 
unfortunate, for to the best of my belief the aedeagus of this species has not 
yfit been describeil. The locality of the first specimen is as follows :— 
Abyssinia, Mt. (’hillalo, yxinds, 7000 to 8(KK) ft., 8--9. xi. 1926 (J. Omer-Cooper). 
This speiiimen is very much darker than the other and slightly less heavily 
punctuated. The locality-label of the other spec^imen of this species reads : 
Abyssinia, 7000 ft., Mt. Chilalu, 8. xi. 1926 (J. Oour^Cooper), 

I am indebted to the late Herr Alois Zimmermann, of Munich, for the 
determination of these two s|>ocimen8. Abyssinia is a neiv area for the occur¬ 
rence of this species ; it hail previously only been recorded from the Congo. 
To quote Herr Ziraraerraann’s letter to me : “Tnteressant i.st H. nigrosignatus 
aus Abessinien, der bisber nur aus dem Kongo bekannt ist.” He includes 
this species in (iroup X. of the genua Haliplm, together with the other African 
species (vide Zimmermann, * t^talogus Coleopterorum,’ pars 71, p. 312; 
also ‘‘ Die Halipliden der Welt,'* Entom. Blatter, xx. 1924, Heft 4, pp. 207-8.) 

2. Haliplus likeatocollis Marsh. 

The remaining seven specimens all belong to this species. The localities 
are as follows :— 

(a) Two examples from the second pond, British Legation, Addis Abeba, 
8. ix. 1926 (J, Omer-Cooper). These are rather dissimilar from normal Britannic 
specimens in the following details:—(i.) The general facies of the insects is 
much darker in colour, forming a general brownish infuscation. This extends 
to the legs, which are quite pitchy. The specimens are also slightly larger, 
and appear to me to be more distinctly parallel-sided than the vast majority 
of British and Continental specimens. However, it is almost proverbially 
difficult to appreciate, and still more to describe, the shape of a beetle; (ii.) 
the fourth and fifth lines of elytral punctures at the base are very strongly 
incurved, while the punctures themselves—at the extreme base—have run 
together to form what almost amounts to a shallow depression; (iii.) the bases 
of the thoracic longitudinal striae in these two specimens ore abnormally deep, 
and ore expanded to form a narrow, shallow depression. The incurving of 
these striae is also rather marked. In the former respect they resemble a speci¬ 
men of the variety pki R4g. I have from Gibraltar (ex coU. 0. G, Champion), 

A hair-splitting systematist might wish to erect these two exampl^ 
to the rank of another variety of the type. I do not feel disposed to do this. 
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The sedeagus is entirely similar to that of our British specimens of Hneatocdlia, 
The latter is a notoriously variable species, of which one variety and two 
aberrations have already been described. Jt is now sometimes placed in 
a subgeiius by itself under the name of Neohaliplus Net. It has previously 
been recorded from Europe, North Africa, Asia Minor, and Abyssinia. 

(b) The same remarks apply less strongly to the three specimens of this 
species from the British Legation, pond no. 1, 8100 ft., 8. ix, 1926 («/, Ower- 
Cooper). 

(c) Two specimens from the river-bed, Djem-Djem Forest, circa 8000 ft., 
2. X. 1026 {Dr. H. Scott). Those would be quite typical of British examples, 
lacking the features I have mentioned under (a). 
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5. ()lig(K*ha3ia from Burma, Kenya, and other parts of the World. 
By J. Stephenson, D.Sc., F.R.S., F.Z.S. 
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Intbouuction. 

The present paper embodies the results of recent work, done mostly in the 
British Museum (Natural History), to the authorities of which my best thanks 
are due for the facilities they have so kindly afforded me. 

The specimens here described have come to me from many Hourcf>s. The 
largest individual collections are those of Prof. Oates, of Kangoon, who sent 
me a number of tubes of small earthworms from various parts of Burma, 
some of them localities from which Oligoclueta had not previously been eolleeted, 
and Miss Peneloiw .Jenkin, from Lake Naivasha, in Kenya. The material sent 
by Miss Jenkin consists entirely of Naidida*, and forms part of the eolleetion 
made by the Percy Sladen Expedition to the Uift Valley Lakes in Kenya (1929), 
an expedition suppoi-ted from the funds of the Percy Sladen Memorial Trust, 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and the Research 
Committee of Birmingham University. 

Among the other donors I may here mention Major R. W. G. Kingston, 
who has contributed sjrecimens from the two climatic extremes of Greenland 
and British Guiana ; Dr. Malcolm Smith, to whom are due specimens of three 
new species of Pkeretirm from the little-known countries of Siam and Annam : 
Mr. W. Cook, who has sent specimens from Trinidad ; Dr. P. A. Rodway, of 
Nowra, New South Wales: and Dr. F. G. Holdaway, of Toulouse. To these, 
and other naturalists, my best thanks are due for the opportunity of examining 
much interesting material. 

Examples of all species here recorded (except Perumyx setmi) are now- 
in the collection of the British Museum (Natural History). 
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Geographical Distribution. 

The Naididee collected by Miss Jenkin have yielded two new species, each 
characterized by a notable jxiciiliarity of the dorsal needle setse : but zoo- 
geographically these beautiful and fascinating worms are not of great im|X)rtance. 
Like other small freshwater creatures, c.gr., rotifers, etc., they are easily 
transported, and a number of genera, even perhaps of species, are of world-wide 
distribution. Thus, to mention only 8])eeies collected in Kenya, Nais communis 
occurs commonly throughout Europe, as well as in India, Persia, and Patagonia; 
Pristina longiseia in Europe, India, North America, Columbia, Peru, and 
south-western Australia ; Prisiim> cequiseta in Europe, India, Columbia, and 
Tanganyika ; Aulophorus tonJcinensis in India, Tonkin, and Java. 

No great surprises arc contained among the other groups. Woodwardiella 
is a genus of Megascolecinte the 22 species of which are widely scattered through¬ 
out the Oriental and Australasian region ;• the new species (IP. pnmila) here 
described from Bharao, in Burma, occurs I(K) miles from the nearest previous 
record of the genus (Buthidaung, Lower Burma). The new' species of Pheretima, 
from Siam and Annam, arc what would be expected, since these countries are 
almost in the heart of the iV?err-region. 

One new^ African specicvs of Dichexjaster is here described, and a number of the 
small peregrine forms (holaui, modiglianii, saJienfi) are reooj-ded from places 
in Burma ; D. sinvosus, also a luwv s^^cies, here recorded from localities in 
both the north and south of Burma, is at least semi-peregrine, and may in 
the future be found to be more widely distributed. 

The number of species of iJichogastrr in the present paper furnishes an excuse 
for a word of comment in reganl to the distiibution of this, the second largest 
genus of the Oligocha'ta. It is found on both sides of the Atlantic, being 
endemic in America from (’alifornia to Ecuador and Dutcli Guiana (including 
also the West Indies), and in tro]ucal Africa from Gambia to the Gongo on the 
one side and Abyssinia t<j Mozamhkpie on the other : while numerous peregrine 
speeies, usually small and easily tran.sported forms, occur in Iiulia, the Malay 
Archipelago, and Polynesia, as well as (dsew here 

There is no difficulty with reganl to the distribution of these small species, 
which are often only about an inch in length and proportionately slender ; 
their ancestors have probably been carried eastwards from Africa in successive 
stages, ]M'r]ia])s accidentally by early man in his wanderings, in his belongings, 
or later in merchandise of one sort or another. 7'his is not to say that the 
same s])ec;ies have been found in Africa, or will necessarily be found there in the 
future ; their peregrinations may have begun long ago, arul many of the oriental 
s]f>eeie8 now known to us may have been evolved since the original stocks left 
their African home. 

But in regard to the relation betw'een the American and African species 
(the original home of the genus being in America), it seems to be necessary to 
assume an Americo-African land-bridge from Central America to tropical 
Africa. As it happens, in the current number of ‘ Nature,’*which is before 
me as I write, I find a confirmation from another side of w hat students of the 
Oligochseta have postulated. In an abstract of a lectme (Ihering, ’30), the 
ftiU text of which is not yet available, it is said :—“ Dr. von Ihering considers 
that the North and the South Atlantic were separated until the Mocene period 
by land that extended from West Africa to the Antilles and South America. . . . 
The faunas of the North and the South Atlantic first intermingled [i. c., the 
bridge was broken] in the Upper Miocene period.” According to Prof. J. W. 
Gregory (’29) also, “ the Brazilio-Ethiopian connexion lasted until the end 
of tile Oli^ooene ; but it oennot have last^ much later, as the more specialized 
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mammals and birds—^for example, the humming birds—did not use it as a land 
f)ridge .... A slight temporary land-eonnexion was established in the Upper 
Miocene, as shown by the migration of Hipparion gracih to Europe and of African 
anteloy>es to the United States. ” 

The single sy>ocimen of Gordiodrihis unicns from Bhamo, Burma, is difficult 
to acc(»unt for : but then the standing and relations of the genus as a whole 
are also difficult to explain. In a recent work (Stephenson, *30) I could only 
frame for it the following diagnosis :—“ Condition of male apparatus very 
various—incompletely or irregularly microscolecine, or showing a tendency 
to balantiiie reduction, or megascolecine. Two or one or no gizzards. A single 
(x\sophageaI sac, or a pair, in ix. Holandric, metandric, or proandric. 
Spermathecfc without diverticula on the duct, but sometimes with evaginations 
at the octal end of the ampulla.” This is so indefinite as to be meaningless ; 
and, if I may quote further, “ it seems to me that the Ocnerodrilinaj, which 
probably aros(‘ in Africa, have burst forth luxuriantly in many directions ; 
and after se})arating off the well-defined genera, there are left a large number 
of forms, as a heterogeneous aggregate which cannot as yet be broken up into 
separate genera.” This heterogeneous aggregate is our present genus Gordio- 
drilus, which occurs scattered throughout the greater part of Africa, and has 
only with certainty been found elsewliere on one occasion, namely, in South 
India. What the present species is doing in a remote part of Burma, perhaps 
1500 miles from its nearest relative {G. tramneorensiSy the South Indian species 
just referred to), cannot at present be stated. 

Jihinodrilus is already known as one of the characteristic genera of Venezuela; 
the ju’esent record of the occurrence of a species in the island of Trinidad 
represents, therefore, only a slight extension of the known tenitory of the genus. 
The same may be said of the discovery of a third species of PoTdoscokx, 
P, hingsioniy in British Guiana ; one of the two previously known species 
(P. lilljeborgi Eisen) inhabits Central America, the other (t^e common P. core- 
thrurus) is found in Columbia, Dutch Guiana, Ecuador, and Brazil, and, in 
addition, has been transported all round the world in the tropical belt. 

On Nombnclatukb tn the Enchytrjeid/b, etc. 

It is often difficult, or impossible, to be certain as to which, out of the species 
of Enchytra'ids now known to us, are those described under various names by the 
older authors. In the earlier days of 01igO(ffia;le investigations, when the 
methods of discrimination employed were much less refined than at present, 
there was no apprehension of the variety of internal structure that might 
be concealed under the simple exterior of an Enchytraeid worm. The early 
descriptions of many of these worms, therefore, are drawn on such broad lines 
that they cover several of the species now known. 

Imagine a description of this kind, which will apply to, say, six species, 
as species arc now reckoned. A second observer comes along, meets with one 
of these six species, recognizes that it is capable of inclusion in the broad 
diagnosis left by his predecessor. Thinking to give greater precision, he fills 
out the description by subjoining a few additional features. Another observer, 
with the original description in his hand, meeting with another of the six 
species, does the same, producing another improved description. Yet a third 
observer, in possession of still another of the numerous species to which the 
original description is applicable, does the same thing. 

Another author now puts together the three descriptions, which may 
or may not be mutually contradictory in places, but which in any case do not 
apply to the same worm, and produces a composite diagnosis which, though 
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labelled with the name given by the original observer, represents nothing 
in the actual world whatever. Lastly, in order to bring their own specimens 
into line, some authors will make not only additions, but also corrections, 
to the original description, and so make the^confusion still worse. 

As an example, the original description of Lumbricillus pagenstecheri 
(Ratzel, ’69) is so little precise, according to present standards, that we carmot 
even state to which of our j)resent genera it belongs. Among the characters 
given, however, are the numbers of the seta? (6 to 10 per bundle, but usually 
7 or 8) and the shape of the cerebral ganglion (broader than long in the pro- 
|)ortion of 12 : 11; slightly excavated IjeWnd—though while the figure shows 
a slight indentation in front, behind there is only the curve due to the arching 
of the nerve-ring over the pharynx, and no indentation of the margin of the 
ganglion whatever). In the diagnosis of the species as now current (as given 
in each of three useful compilations—all, no doubt, often consulted by workers), 
the number of the seta? is given as usually 5 (occasionally 4 or 6) in the ventral, 
usually 3 (occasionally 2) in the lateral bundles ; while the cerebral ganglion 
is said to be longer than broad, slightly indented in front, and deeply m behind. 
It seems quite safe to say that if there is any worm to which the current diagnosis 
applies, it is not L. pagenstecheri (Ratz.). 

Another worm about which there is liable to be a similar confusion is 
Lumbricillus proftigus (Eisen). Here I take as the basis of my comparison 
Eisen’s amended account ('79). 

Ferroniere (’99) describes two specimens from the west coast of France 
which he assigns to this species; in the first, amongst other characters, the 
setae were 5 in all bundles (8-9 in Eisen's original account), coelomic corpuscles 
were few (absent in Eisen), the male funnel 5 times as long as broad (“ square ” 
in Eisen), and becoming graduaUy thinner posteriorly. The second specimen 
was only 5 mm. long (Eisen’s specimens were 18 mm.), and the spermathecae 
appear to differ considerably. Southern (T3) says of Ferroniere’s specimens 
that they probably belong to another species ; with this I agree, at any rate 
as regards the second of the two sjiecimens ; the first might possibly belong to 
the same species as Eisen’s worms. 

Southern himself recorded L. profugus from Clare Island (Ireland); but in 
his specimens the male funnel was much longer in proportion to its diameter 
(3-0 times as long as broad) than the original description has it (where it is 
called “ square ”), while the spermathecal duct was about twice as long asthe 
ampulla (the figure of Eisen’s original shows it as just about the same length). 
In the absence of a full description, therefore, it seems doubtful whether 
Southern’s species is the same as Eisen’s. 

Delphy (’21) states that L. profugus is identical with pagenstechs} i (whatever 
pagenstecberi may be) (n’est gufere qu’une variete du P. pagenstecheri (Ratzel)) ; 
though Beddard (’95) had previously distinguished profugus and pagenstecheri 
by the absence in the first and presence in the second of copulatory glands. 
We may, however, I think, conclude from Eisen’s description (“irregular 
nervous enlargements in some of the segments ”) that he really saw copulatory 
glands in L. profugus. 

It is thus at present obviously impossible, in recording worms suspected 
to belong to species such as these, to be content with giving a name and locality, 
with or without the addition of a few notes on characters which differ to a greater 
or less extent from the (unspecified) description which the writer takes as his 
norm; such a practice can only add to the confusion that already exists. 
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I have accordingly not felt able to escape from the necessity of giving a fairly 
complete account of a worm which may be Eisen’s Archkmhytrceus profu^ua, 
but is pretty certainly not identical with some of the worms described by other 
authors under that name. This is, 1 think, what will have to be done in a number 
of cases ; the essential thing is to have reasonably complete accounts, based 
on modern methods of investigation, of the common Enchytrseids. When wc 
are in j)ossession of these it will be possible to discuss how far the older des¬ 
criptions correspond, and whether or not wc are justified in continuing to employ 
the familiar names. 

It is for somewhat the same reason that I give below a full description 
of Aulopkorns tonkineiisis \ this has not so far been done, Vejdovsky’s original 
account ('(4) having been based on a fragment only, though here the particulars 
added by Michaelsen (’05) fairly well sup[)iy the need. 


On a Si pposED Kndopahasitk^ Ouoocii^te. 

Two specimc'us of DichoganUr bolaui said to have been washed out of the 
vagina of a native woman during douching, were handed over to me for identi¬ 
fication by Dr. H. A. Baylis, of the British Museum (Natural History), who had 
them from Dr. (}. M. Heydon, of the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine, 
Townsville, N. Queensland (in future the School of Public Health and Trojucal 
Medicine, Sydney, N.S.W.), who in turn received them from Dr. T.(\ Backhouse, 
of Rabaul, New Guinea. Dr. Backhou.se, in a letter to Dr. Baylis, states that 
he received them from Dr. E. J. Ryan, Kavieng, New Ireland (Neu Mecklen- 
burg). 

Endoparasitic Oligocha^ta ai*e extremely rare. Michiudsen ('2fi) has described 
Schniardaella lutzi, found in the ureters of the frog llyla venidosa \ and 1 have 
recently found a sfiecies of Nais (N, baurhiensk] parasitic in the Harderiaji 
glands of the frogs Phryriomtrus bifaariatm and P. niicrops (Stephenson, 
’30 a). A number of species of Enchytradds and Lumbricids have been re¬ 
corded as internal parasites of man (c/. Stiles and Hassall, ’26, and Stephenson, 
’30) ; but sus])icion must attach to all these cases, most of which are doubtless 
to be explained by the urine, fieees or v<»uut in which the specimens were said 
to have [)een found having been received into dirty vessels already containing 
the.worm.s, and some, probably, by deliberate deception. In the present 
case it is possible that the worms may hav(‘ crawled within the vulva or into 
the vagina while the woman was squatting on the ground ; at any rate, in the 
absence of details, there is no reason to assume a prolonged sojourn of the 
worms in the vagina. 


Miscellaneous Observations. 

A few other points also are of some genera] interest. True giant setas though 
well known in Pristina eequiseta, do not seem to have been observed hitherto 
in P. longiseta, Since ti^e latter is quite a common worm, their occurrence in 
this species can only be occasional, and it is a question to what factor or factors 
the development of the giant sete is to be attributed. The matter has been 
discussed for P, cequiseta by Hempelmann (’23). 

As in India, and again in Germany, so in Lake Naivasha, Kenya, a blind 
variety (without eyespots) of Nais communis has arisen, apparently 
independently in all these localities. 

The association of Fridericia striata with a dipterous larva, and the manner 
in which the larva preys on the worms, seems interesting. 
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Family N a i D i D jb . 

Genus Nais Mull., em. Vejd. 

Nais communis Pig. 

P. 181. L. Naivanba, K<mya, Sta. vi. LJO.vi. 29. Miss P. M. .Jenkin. Five specimens. 

P.191. Same locality, Sla. i.; O’b m., o^cv Cemtophyllum. 27. vi. 29. Same 

collector. Two specimens. 

Two specimens of the first batch arc partly enclosed within the leaves 
of a water-plant; in one the head end projects freely, in the other the tail. 

Length of a single animal 1-7 mm., of a chain of two 2 mm.; diameter 
017 mm. A"-~15. 

Prostomium short, very blunt and rounded. No eyes. 

Ventral sette of segments ii~v 3, 4, or 5 in a bundle, 73 fi long, less than 

2 thick : the curve of the sliaft slight, the nodulus proximal to the middle 
of the shaft (proximal: distal: : 2 : 3 or 3 : o) ; prongs long, slender, not 
diverging much, about equal in thickness at the base, the outer one-third as long 
again as the inner. Those of the rest of the body are mostly 4 in a bundle, 

3 towards the hinder end, 37-42 fi in length, 2 /x in diameter, curves of shaft 
more pronounced, nodulus distal to middle (])roxinial: distal : : 3 : 2 or 5 : 3), 
inner prong distinctly longer, and quit<^ twice as thick as the outer at the base. 

Dorsal seta? in bundles of one hair and one needle ; the hairs 70 /x long, 
a little more than twice as long as tlie needk's, but much less than the diameter 
of the body; the needles 33/x long, the curved, somewhat sickle-shaped distal 
])orf ion of the shaft taking up one-fifth of the total length, the prongs as described 
by previous authors. 

It will be noted that the present specimens have no eyes. The species 
was originally described by Piguet (’06) and subsequently by me (’09, Nais 
rariahlHs var, pu)ijah( mis)y by iMicbaelsen (tHi), and Piguet (’13) as possessing 
eye-spots ; later 1 ft)und specimens without eyes, wliieh 1 distinguished as 
var. ewea, from Travancore, Kasauli in the Western Himalayas, Manipur 
in Assam, and Madras (Htephenson, TO, TS, *24, *25) ; individuals without 
eye-spots occur also in (Germany (Ude, *29). If a var. cc^m is admitted, it 
should be understocxl that the blind individuals have origiiiat/cd independently 
in the several localities. 

Another peculiarity of tliese specimens from Lake Naivasha is the shape 
of the prostomium, which is blunt and stumpy. Piguet describes and figures 
it as elongated, but in Indian examples it is short and rounded (var. punjabensis, 
cf. Stephenson, ’23), and in specimens of var. ccear from Manipur, which I have 
re-examined, it is roughly oquilaterally triangular, with a rounded apex. 

The details given i*egarding the setae will enable comparisons to be made 
with previous descriptions of the species and its varieties ; there are a few 
differences which, however, need not be specially mentioned. 

Genus Naidium 0. Schm. 

Naididm jENKiNiB, sp. n. (Text-fig. 1.) 

P. 178. L. Naivasha, Konya, Sta, vi, ^ shallow, over vegetable debris, noon; pH 7*8. 
26. vi. 29. Miss P. M. Jenkin. Two si>ooimen9. 

Length of chains of two individuals 2*5-3 mm.; diameter 0*22 mm. Segments 
of anterior component 19, followed by a budding zone ; of posterior component 
13 or 19, followed by a posterior region in which separate segments are not 
yet differentiated; thus n = 19. In the newly produced head of the posterior 
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component of the chain at least 6 new ventral bundles of setae are seen to be 
forming; I almost thought I saw 7, but this is improbable, since (segment i 
being always achaetous) it would mean that a total of 8 new head-segments 
was formed (instead of 7, as usual in the genus). 

The prostomium is prominent, in the form of an equilateral triangle with 
a rounded apex. The anus is dorsal. There are no eyes. 

The ventral setae are at first 4, then 5 and 6 per bundle ; towards the hinder 
end the number diminishes to 3 and 2. In length they are 47- 55 ft, in thickness 
2 ft; the shaft is moderately curved, the nodulus distal to the middle of the 
shaft (proximal : distal:: 3 : 2, or less markedly distal, 16 : 13) ; in the 
anterior segments the nodulus is at the middle of the shaft or nearly so. The 
prongs of the setae are of equal length, the inner being half as thick again, 
or even twice as thick, as the outer. 

Text-figure 1. 



Dorsal ne«dle-ieta of I^aidium jenkwm, ip. u X 120. 

The dorsal setae begin in segment ii, and the bundles consist usually of one 
hair and one needle, occasionally towards the anterior end of two hairs and one 
needle, or once of two hairs and two needles. The hairs are smooth, and project 
from the body for a length of 165-234 ft (so that their total len^h is some¬ 
what greater than this); the longest hairs are thus fully equal in length to the 
diameter of the body ; when they are two in a bundle one may be short and thin. 
The needles (text-fig. 1) are 62-66 ft long, and 2 ft in thickness; they are 
slightly sickle- or bayonet-shaped, the distal curv^ portion being one-third 
of the length of the whole seta, and ending in two large and unequal prongs 
the inner and longer prong, which is also distinctly the thicker, is 6 ft in length, 
the outer 4 ft, and the angle between them is narrow; the len^h of the prongs 
relatively to the curved portion of the shaft may be even greater than is shown 
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in the figure—more than one-third of the length of the sickle-curve; the nodulus 
is not distinct. 

The alimentary (ianal swells out in segment vii; I cannot, however, dis¬ 
tinguish any definite “ stomach,” or any indication of intracellular canals 
in the epithelium of this region of the gut; but it is to be remembered that only 
two specimens were available. Other details of the internal anatomy were 
not visible. 

The remarkable feature of these worms is the relatively very great size 
of the fork of the dorsal needles. The s})ecimens come nearest to Naidium 
roseum Pig. (Piguet, 'Of)), which, however, has a somewhat elongated prosto- 
miura, ventral seta? with the outer prong longer than the inner, hair-seto 
distinctly toothed (according to Schuster, ’15, but not according to Piguet, ’09), 
dorsal needles with a distinct nodulus and prongs relatively much smaller 
(according to the figure) than in the present specimens, and the commencement 
of the intestinal dilatation in segment viii; n appears to be somewhat larger 
in the present specimens (19 as against 16 or 17). Naidium roseum has 
apparently only bt.en obtained in two localities—in the Seyon at NeuchAtel 
on two occasions (Piguet, ’06, ’09), and once in Saxony (Schuster, ’15). 

Genus Pristina Ehrbg. 

Pristina longisbta Ehrbg. (Text-fig. 2.) 

P. 181. L. Naivaaha, Kenya. Sta. vi. 26. vi. 20. Miws P. M. .Tonkin. Two specimens. 

The characters of these specimens agree for the most part with the current 
descriptions, but the relations of the anterior ventral setae require a few words. 

Text-figure 2, 



Giant »ota (ventral seta of iii) of Pristina longiseta Khrbg'. X 93. 

Ordinarily those of segments ii and iii are somewhat longer than those of the 
following segments, and those of iii at least are somewhat thicker also. In 
the present speoimens, however, the ventral setae of iii are of particularly 
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striking appearance (text-fig. 2), and are true giant seta*, like those known 
in P. mqulseM (^^ inf.) ; in length they are 70 fi, in thickness 3*5 ft, the curves 
of the shaft well marked, the nodulus distal, though only slightly so (proximal: 
distal: : 9 : 8) ; of tlic two prongs the outer is large and well hooked and the 
proximal very small, as in the similar seta> of P. cequiseta ; there are only two 
seta in each bundle. 

The ventral seta* of segment ii are 66 ft in length, but they are quite slender, 
their thickness being only about 1*7ft; the curves of the shaft are slight, as in 
the anterior ventral setic of many species of Naia ; the prongs are i*elativel}^ 
long, the outer a third longer than, but only luUf as thick as, the inner; the 
nodulus is proximal (proximal : distal : : 8 : 11). 

The corresponding seta* of segment iv are 51 ft in length, and about 1*5 ft 
in thickness ; the outer prong of the fork is a trifle the longer of the two, but 
the inner is rather thicker at the base, and ])oth prongs are shorter than those 
of the seta* of segment ii; the nodulus is distal (proximal : distal: : 3 : 2). 

Pristina .^^geisETA Bourne. 

P. 17ti. L. Xaivaslia, Keii 3 ^a, Stu. vi.. just over weeiln amt (iebris near nhoro, 2G. vi. 29, 
Miss P. M. Joukiii. Two speeimoii.s. 

P. ISl. Saint* Sta. VI Kune date ainl (“olloi'fcop. Tw'o Hpetniiiens. 

P. 191 Sain<* localil.v. Sta. i ; d«*pth a .“i in., over CcratophtjUum. 27 vi. 29. Same 
eolleetor. A Kini,«‘le Kpeeirneii. 

I'he giant seta*, similar to those just described for P. longLsekj, are well 
known in this sj)ecies, where they occur, alone or witfi others of smaller size, 
in the ventral liimdles of segment iv or v or both of these : they do not occur 
in all individuals. In the present specimens, while in most the ventral seta* 
of segment iv are fully developed giant seta*, in one they are merely somewhat 
thicker than those of neiglibouring segments. 

In this exam[)le, to compare the ventral seta* of the anterior segments, 
those of ii are 53 ft long and 14ft thick, the distal prong l)eing considerably 
the longer but rather thinner at the base than the })roximal, and tlu* 
nodulus jiroximal to the middle. In hi the length is 45 ft, the tbiekness about 
the same as in ii,the distal prong slightly the longer, while both prongs are about 
equal in thickne.ss at th(i base, and the nodulus is rather distal. In iv the seta* 
are 53 ft long and 2 ft in thickness (a difference which is immediately }xu*eeptible 
on examining with the high power), the dist>al protjg half as long again as the 
proximal and not quite so thick as the latter at the base, and the nodulus 
slightly distal. In v the length is 46 ft, the thickness 1*5 ft. In posterior 
segments the ventral seta* arc about 43 ft long and 1*7 ft thick, the prongs of 
equal length, the proximal twice as thick as the distal at the base, and the 
ncxluluH at the middle of the shaft. 

None of the specimens showed any signs of J&exuality. 


Genus Dero Ok. 


Dero sp. 

P. 178. L. Naivasha, Kenya, Bta. vi.; aliallow, over veifctablo debris ; noon; pH 7*8. 
26. vi. 29. Miss P. M. Jenkin. A sinjirle specimen. 

Since only a single specimen was available, and the gills were much con¬ 
tracted and impossible to distinguish accurately or to count, I will not attempt 
a specific deteimination of this worm. 
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Genus Adlophokus Schmarda. 

Aulophorus TONKiNENSis (Vejd.). (Text-fig. 3.) 

P. 17S. L. NaivanLa. K(*iiya, Stu. vi., shallow, ovor voj^otable debris, noon; pH 7*8. 

20. vi. 29. Mifls P. M. Jenkin. A miniber of speeitneiis. 

P. 181. Same locality, Sta. vi. Same tliite and collector. Several Rpeciiiiens. 

P. 191. Same locality, Sta. i.; depth 0*5 m., over Ccrniuphylhim 27. vi. 29. MisH P. 

M. Jenkin. A number of Hj)efinienM. 

A certain number of the specimciiB, but not tlie majority, were containeil 
in tubes from which one end or the other of the worm projected. The tubes 
are not all of the same character ; s()me are h}^aline and semitransparent ; 
others darker and rather opaque, in consequence of the foreign particles and 
debris of various sizes which have been mct)rporated or which adhere to the 
surface ; the tubes are straight, open at both ends, 4 mm. long and up to 
0-4 mm, in diameter. 1 may mention here that J)r. P. Bovieii, at that time 
resident in Djombang, Java, informed me in a letter that A, tonkimmis “ will 
form nice cases of glass-powder if forced to do so," and that it “is able to 
hang (and ‘ crawl ’) under the water-surface, much like a Limncea/' 

The lengtli of the single animal is 2 mm. ; chains of two measure from 
2 to 3-4 mm. In diameter the worms are 0-2 to (1*25 mm. The number of seg¬ 
ments of the single animal is 23- 27, with a zone of new formation at the hinder 
end in which segments are not yet differentiated. A"-14 (once), 15 (often), 
Iff (twice), or 17 (on(*e) ; a number of new setal bundles are formed at the 
hinder end of the anterior animal of the chain before separation. 

The head is, as a rule, rather bulbous, with the rather small and pointed 
sn(»ut-like prostomium stuck on in front, with a retrousse effect^—slightly 
turned up. What may be called the neck region is somewhat constricted. 
There are no eyes. 

The seta*, both dorsal and ventral, are oi relatively large size. The ventral 
seta* of the anterior bundles (segments ii-v) may be as many as 7 per bundle ; 
in length they are 110-117 /a, in thickness 2 /x : the proximal curve of the shaft 
is very slight, and the outer jirong is about a third longer than the iimer, which 
is the stouttT of the two : the nodulus is proximal to the middle of the shaft 
(proximal: distal : : 4 : 7, or 11 : 18, or even 1 : 2 (the latter in segment ii)). 
In the segments behind v there are 5 and 4, or even only 3 seta* per bundle, 
57-ffl /X long and 2 fx in thickness : the proximal curve of the shaft is well 
markeeb the proximal prong rather the longer, and twice or more than twice as 
thick as the distal, both prongs l)eing much shorter than those of the more 
anterior setar; the nodulus is distal (proximal: distal: : 4 : 3 or 20 : 13, or 
21 : 12), the position probably varying with the position of the seta in the 
bundle (c/, Stephenson, ’15). 

The dorsal setal bundles, which begm in segment vi, are usually composed 
of one hair-seta and one needle; two hairs and one needle were seen only twice. 
The needles vary in length from (56 to 77 /x, many being about 74 /x : the distal 
end is expanded and webbed, and, seen edgeways, may ap|>ear slightly hollowed 
or spoon-shaped ; the span of the web is 6-7 fi, and one prong, or the border 
of the web, may be much thicker than the other (text-fig. 3), w’hich may not 
be strengthened at all; the shaft is almost perfectly straight, and there is a slight 
nodulus just proximal to the expanded distal end. The hair-seta? are about 
0*125 mm, in length—less than the diameter of the body. 

The palps at the hinder end vary in length ; at the time of separation 
of the posterior animal the newly-produced palps are about O il mm. long, 
and at this stage no gills have developed (or at least none are visible); later 
the palps may measure 0*2-0*24 mm. They extend backwards parallel to each 
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other, and their ends are rounded—in some oases slightly swollen or bulbous, 
in others not. 

The gills, which are normally two pairs, are finger-shaped, the dorsal longer 
than the ventral pair; but I would not call them lead-pencil-shaped,’' i, e., they 
are not tapered to a fine point. They seem to vary in number, though allowance 
must be made for the possibility of mistakes owing to the contraction of the 
gills and the curling over of the edge of the branchial fossa in preserved speci¬ 
mens. Thus two pairs may be visible, as just described ; or two pairs, of which 
one pair is of moderate length, the other abnormally small. Or there may be 

Text-figure 3. 
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Dorsal needle-Betas, seen on the flat and from the fide, of Aiiloph4>ru§ tonkinenait (Vejd.). x 92. 

one pair only—and this more than once, and not in specimens which had recently 
separated at the budding zone; for example, in an animal of 27 segments, 
with large palps ; or in the hinder animal of a chain which was almost ready 
to break up. Once only a single gill was seen. For another example of 
variability in the number of gills, cf. Avhphorus furaaua (Stephenson, ’16). 

The narrow' oesopha^s swells out to form the intestine in segment viii, 
but there is here no special stomachal dilatation; on the contrary, the intestine 
in segment viii is not quite as wide as in ix ahd subsequent s^ments. The 
dorsal vessel is situated ventro-laterally on the left side (f on the right side 
in one specimen). One specimen showra commencing sexual organs. 

Axtlofhobus FLABBnuoXB, sp. n. (Text-fig. 4.) 

P. 178. L. NuTsehs, Konya, Sto. Ti.; ohnllow, over Togotnblo debris; noon; pH7’8. 
26.ri.29. Miss P. M. Jenkin. ^etnl specimens. Possibly there may iiare bmn some 
spoQimena of this Bpeoiee along with A* ionkmenaU in other tubes. 

Some of the specimens were in tubes, tiiin and delicate transparent or 
hyaline steuctures, regularly cylindrical in shape, slightly curved, 4"6 
in length and 0*3 mm. in diameter, with only a very fine granular debris 
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adhering, but incorporating a quantity of fine filaments (? a filamentous alga); 
the greater part of the body, usually the tail, projects from the tubes. 

Length of the worms about 2*75 mm. ; diameter ’0-2 mm. Segments 27, 
28 w=17. 

The head is not, as in ^4. tonkinensis, bulbous and thicker than the succeeding 
region. The prostomium is very blunt and round, not small and retrouss^. 
There are no eyes. 

The ventral seta^ of segments ii~iv are 5, 6, or 7 per bundle, 106-127 fi in 
length, and 3 fi in thickness ; the prongs arc relatively long and do not diverge 
much, the outer one being half as long again as the inner, which is slightly 
thicker at the base ; the shaft is relatively straight, and the nodulus proximal 
to the middle (proximal : distal : : : 8, or 2:3). The ventral setae of more 

posterior segments are 4 j)er bundle—very regularly so (occasionally 5) till 
close to the hinder end ; in length they are 49 53 /x, and in thickness about 
2 fx ; the inner of the two prongs is twice as long as the outer and much stouter— 
about 3 times as stout at the base ; the shaft is more curved proximally than 
in the more anterior bundles, and the nodulus is distal, the ratio varying, 
probably with the place of the seta in the bundle (proximal: distal: : 8 : 5, 
or 2 : 1, or perhaps even more). 

The dorsal bundles begin in vi, and consist regularly of one hair-seta and 


Text-figure 4. 



Dorsil needle-setao. Been on the flat and from the side, of Aulophorus fl<ibelliger, sp. n. X 120. 

one needle. The needles constitute the distinguishing feature of the species; 
they measure 50-60 fx in length ; the shaft shows only a very slight curve, and 
is rather less than 3 p in thickness ; the distal end is very greatly expanded 
in the form of a fan, and has an irregularly triangular shape, one lateral border 
being much shorter than the other, which continues the direction of the shaft 
(text-fig. 4). The span of the web, measured near its oblique terminal edge, 
is 18-19 yi ; the shorter lateral border is always much thickened, and does 
not lie in the same plane as the longer, which is not much strengthened. The 
free margin of the web is finely indented or impressed in the half of its extent 
which is adjacent to the shorter and thicker bonier, so as to give nere a comb¬ 
like appearance, with about 9 indentations ; but in the other half of its extent 
the free margin is so thin as sometimes to be not delimitable. The hair-setae 
are 110-115 fx in length—not more than about twice as long as the needles, 
and much shorter than the diameter of the body. 

The palps are long (0-32 mm.), cylindrical with a conical base, with rounded 
tip, and parallel backwards. The gills, 3 pairs, visible inside the contracted 
branchial fossa, are also finger-shaped, the ventral pair being apparently 
the longest and the dorsal the shortest. 

The alimentary canal shows a slight stomachal dilatation in segment ix 
in one specimen ; in another the canal begins to dilate in segment viii. Chlora- 
gogen cells begin in vi. One specimen shows a clitellum* 
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Remarks. 

The distinctive character of the present form is the shape of the dorsal 
needles. The species belongs to the group in which the dorsal bundles begin 
in segment vi and which possesses palmate or webbed dorsal needles ; it 
apparently comes nearest to A. tmkmensis and A. schmardai, A comparison 
with A . tonkinensis may be made by the help of the foregoing description of this 
species ; in A. schmardai 71^15, the prongs of the dorsal needles diverge at an 
acute angle and the web between them has a smooth margin, the gills do not 
project from the fossa in any (preserved) specimen (many specimens were 
available for examination) and are only recognizable in sections. 


Family En chytr^id^b. 

Genus Enchytr.ws Henle, em. Mich. 

ENntYTR.^^rs ATJUDiTS Henle. 

Kujf^ssnk. iiviiv (uKlthaab, W. (rivoiilaiid: sea-levol, in noil iiiuimioath Rtoiies and patches 
of soa-weotl on sea-t'horc iiour ijigh-water mark. SU. vi. 28. Major R. W. O. HingRtoii. 
Xmnorous specimoiih. 


Genus LrMBiuciLi-ns Orst. 

I.rMBKiciLLrs (Kisen). 

Kivifpsiik, near Oodthaab, W. (Iroenland. Major R. W. (r. Hings-toii. A number of 
H|>eeilneTl^. 

Length ca. 13-14 mm. ; diameter 1 mm. ; Segments 58-63: colour 
(preserved) yellow. 

Prosiomiura rather small, bluntly pointed. 

1 at first thought the scLt were “enchytraane," a. c., straight at the distal 
end; there is, however, often a .slight distal curve—jxjrhaps, indeed, oftener 
than not. In front of tlie clitellum the numbers jier bundle are 5-7 ventraily, 
and the same (occasionally 4) laterally : l)ehind the clitellum **1-4 both ventrallv 
and laterally (occasionally 5 laterally). 

The clitellum is much more easily distinguishable than in the former species 
(Enchjtrcpus aJhidus), and is much thicker in sections ; it covers segments 
xii-xiii with portions of neighbouring segments, extending forwards as far as 
the setae of xi. 

The male apertures are on segment xii, on small papillep. 

A conspicuous feature of the sections is constituted by numerous very 
deeply staining mucous gland-cells in the superficial epithelium ; these are 
aiTanged in parallel transverse rows, successive rows being fairly close together. 

The coelomic corpuscles are spindle-shaped or oval, mostly about 42 ft 
but sometimes as much as 50 ft in length, and up to 20 /x in transverse diameter ; 
they are granular and darkly staining, with a small round nucleus. They may 
be numerous, but in some specimens are scantier than in others ; in one few 
are to be seen. They are produced on the septa, sometimes from obvious foci. 

There are no salivary glands, A pair of post-pharyngeal bulbs are presentj 
of the usual constitution, near the middle line behind the phar 3 mx; each is 
hollow at the base, and the lumina of the two structures run together and join 
in a small dorsal diverticulum of the posterior part of the pharynx. Septal 
glands are present in segments iv, v, and vi, r r 
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The cesopbaguR swells out, but neither markedly nor very suddenly, in 
segment xii to become the intestine, and the character of the epithelium alters 
here, becoming lower. Both ciliate and gregaririe parasites occur in the gut 
in the anterior part of the body, and in one specimen a gregarine cyst was seen 
in the body-cavity. 

The peritoneal covering of the intestine consists of remarkably high clear 
cells, 40 9()/x high, perhaps even l(K)/bt in places. Each cell contains—indeed, 
is almost entirely composed of—a series of clear vacuoles arranged in a single 
rf)W, with very little stainable cytoplasm between and around them. 

The dorsal vessel begins in the anterior part of segment xv ; the blood 
stains deej)ly with eosin, which indicates that it contains haemoglobin, and 
therefore was reddish in life. 

The preseptal portion of the nephridia consists of the funnel only, and is 
very small : the ])ostseptal is elongated. The duct appears to be of varying 
form, perhaps according to the part of the body or the attitude of the worm ; 
it originates at the hinder end of the postseptal portion, and is of some thickness. 
In OTIC (whole) specimen it appeared to be ovoid, narrower at its beginning 
than lower down in its course ; in one it appeared to bend first forwards aiifl 
then outwards to the surface : in another to be continued dirccdly baekwards 
from th(‘ j)ostseptal and not to be marked off in any way from the postseptal— 
indeetl, in general there was in the sections, as well as in a specimen isolated 
by teasing, no demarcation of the duct from the hinder end of the body of the 
ne()ln*idium. In length the duct appeared to be as long as. or sometimes 
slightly longer than, the postseptal portion. 

The cerebral ganglion could not be accurately seen in any of the specimens 
mounted whole. According to frontal sections it is square in shape and very 
slightly excavated (almost straight) both in front and behind. 

The test(*s arc* many-lol>ed : numerous sacs are cut in section in segments 
X and xi, aiul onc(' far forward as vii : all seem to originate from a single 
stem attacluMl by a very narrow base. 

The body-wail in these specimens is too opaque to allow nnieh of the internal 
anatomy to be fliscerned in the animal mounted whole, so that it is very 
(lifficult to giv(‘ an estimate of the proportions of the funnels from such an 
examination ; sections, of course, are liable to give a false impression, since 
the whole length of the funnel is not usually cut at once. The fir-st impression, 
in many sections, is that the funnel is not much longer than broad ; but a more 
])n)longecl examination shows that they are twice, or in other cases three times, 
or possibly even four times as long «vs wide. 

The vas deferens forms a few rather close coils just behind the funnel, 
in segment xii, to which it is confined; in diameter it is 12 /a. The penial 
body is of moderate size, 250 fx in longitudinal diameter, ovoid or almost 
spherical in shape, with a well-marked muscular layer underneath the peri- 
tonetim. The male papilla is quite small. 

Large yolky ova are present in segments x, xi, and xii: the ova do not 
seem to get back behind the ovarian segment. There is nu trace of an ovarian 
funnel or duct. 

The s|>ermathecal ampulla is spherical, but with a slight protrusion where 
it fuses with the oesophageal wall, so that its shape is that of a short round 
pear ; in diameter it is 0*2 mm. It is lined with a low epithelium ; its muscular 
coat consists of a few fibres which do not cover the whole circumference (as seen 
in sections). The ampulla joins the wall of the oesophagus; in some cases there‘ 
is, in others there is not, a patent communication between the ampulla and 
oesophageal lumen ; in some a disintegration of the wall of the ampulla and of 
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the oesophageal epithelium is beginning* or has advanced some way ; but the 
communication does not seem ever to attain the magnitude of that in Endiy- 
trmis alhidiis, and always remains small. 

The spermathecal duct is about equal in length to the ampulla ; its 
diameter (inclusive of the cells around it) is 0*23 mm.—slightly greater than that 
of the ampulla. There us no epithelium dnectly lining the lumen ; the only 
cellular layer of the duct-wall is that of the gland-cells, which have their nucleated 
and rounded ends internal, and abut on the lumen with their thin fibre-like 
ectal ends; these thread-like ectal portions of the cells penetrate between 
the fibres of the conspicuous muscular coat of the duct. The cells lie somewhat 
obliquely, their ental end.s higher than the thin ectal ends, and the longest 
are 140 ft : their obliquity explains why the total diameter of the duct is only 
0-23 mm. The muscular layer of the duct is longitudinal (the fibres lying 
along the duct) : in a transverse section of the duct the fibres are arranged 
round, though at some little distance from, the lumen with a beautiful regularity. 

In the himen of the duet either the thin ends of the colls, or more probably 
some secri^tion, stains very deeply, so as to give /in internal layer in or immedi¬ 
ately bordering the lumen. This material seems to be separate from the ends 
of the cells and to lie freely : in sections it appears as a ring, leaving an empty 
space in the centre of the duct. 

Copulatory glands are present in segments xiv and xv ; they are of large 
size, that in xv being the larger of the two ; usually the glands spread widely 
on each side, far beyond the nerve-cord, over a span nearly equal to the diameter 
of the body-cavity ; in one case, however, the glands were of considerably 
smaller transverse extent. The glands leave the dorsal surface of the nerve- 
cord entirely uncovered, though they are intimately fused with the ventral 
side. 


Genus Fridrricia Mich. 

Fridericia striata (Levinsen). 

Near Uxbridge, Middlesex; ou bark of tree (OligochieteR from oxalic and tartaric acid 
experiment.‘< by Dr. Burton), (t. H. Manebridge. Ten epecimene, niostly with markn of 
flexunl maturity. 

Further information from the donor of the worms states that they were 
in association with a dipterous larva belonging to the genus Phtyura of the 
family Mycetophilidie ; the larva weaves a kind of web, and on this web secretes 
small droplets of oxalic acid. The acid has a strong effect on Knch^iira*ids ; 
these die immediately on coming into contact with it, and are eaten by the 
dipterous larva\ 

The distinguishing character of this species is the presence of two separate, 
well-defined, and eiicapsuled masses of gland-cells in association with the ectal 
end of each spermathecal duct. Ude (’29) states that the inner seta) of a bundle 
are always shorter than the outer, and (’92) that when there ai'e only 4 seise 
per bundle the two inner are about one-third shorter than the outer. I found 
that the usual number of setsB in a bundle, both ventral and lateral, was 6, 
but that towards the hinder end the small inner couple of setse disappeared 
from the bundles, and the four remaining setae were all large and of about 
the same size. 

Fridericia uniglandula, sp. n. (Text-fig, 5.) 

On roots f>f black currant (pretty certainly from somewhere in Britain). ll)2S. Several 
specimens. 

Length 9 mm. ; maximum diameter 0-5 mm. Most specimens are incom¬ 
plete posteriorly; the only one which has an uninjured hinder mid has 60 
segments* 
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Profltomium small, as if stuck on the anterior end. Head-pore present, 
in the prostomium ; dorsal pores begin in segment vii. 

Ventral setae 5~8 per bundle in the anterior part of the body, with the ordinary 
Fridericia arrangement of graded setae ; in the hinder half of the body 6-6 
in bundle, the difference in size of the setae of a bundle being much less marked ; 
towards the hinder end 4 per bundle, all large, and of approximately the same 
size. All setae are of the Enchytrcevs-type. 

The body-wall is thick and opaque, and the whole of the internal anatomy 
has to be studied in sections, longitudinal and transverse. 

The cerebral ganglion (text-fig. 5) is somewhat longer than broad; its 
hinder end is well rounded, while anteriorly there is a small median, rounded, 
forwardly projecting prominence, which in sections is seen to be constituted 
by a mass of nerve-cells. The sides of the ganglion diverge somewhat back¬ 
wards. There are no copulatory glands associated with the ventral nerve-cord. 

Text-figure 5. 



Cerobral ganf^lion of Fridencia unigJandula, sp. n. 


The ccrlomic corpuscles are numerous in both pre- and post-clitellar 
segments ; they are spindle-shaped, oval, or circular nucleated disks, or they 
may be of somewhat irregular ^ape. The diameter of a fair-sized corpuscle 
of circular shape is about 25 fi ; but the size varies, and many are smaller than 
this. 

The salivary glands are given off ventro-laterally from the hinder end of 
the pharynx ; they are narrow tubes, irregularly bent, in segments iv and v ; 
they present a number of short, irregular branches, some of which are hardly 
more than nodular excrescences. The chyle cells (cells with intracellular 
canals) constitute the alimentary epithelium of segments xv, xvi, and xvii. 

The dorsal vessel begins some distance behind the clitellum, in one specimen 
definitely in xxii, in another at least as far back as segment xxiii. 

The anteseptal portion of the nephridium is relatively large, and contains 
some windings of the lumen. The duct is short, and, according to the careful 
examination of a number of sections, its origin varies; usually it is given off 
from the lower and inner border of the organ, but once at least it was seen 
to originate at the outer border, passing underneath the body of the nephridium 
on its way to the pore; again it may originate about a third of the length 
of the poBtseptal portion from the hinder end (this in the preclitellar segments), 
or> apparent^ generally in the postclitellar and sometmes in the preclitellar 
eegmffits also, near or at the hinder end of the nephridium. 
ffcop. {Sooii. Soo.—1931, 
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A large number of male cells, some massed together in small aggregates, 
as well as ripe spermatozoa, are free in segment xi. The male funnels are of 
large size, and tiie two side by side take up the whole diameter of the segment; 
their length is about double their width ; the vas deferens, 12 /li in diameter, 
forms a closely-packed coil in the anterior part of segment xii. The penial 
body is large and flatly ovoidal, measuring 250 /z antero-posteriorly and 120 fi 
in height (from the inner surface of the body-wall); it is encapsuled and well 
defined. 

The ova attain a large size, and may take up the whole diameter of a segment; 
in this condition they may occupy segments xii and xiii; clusters of smaller 
ova may wander much further, and may be seen sometimes as far back as 
segment xviii. 

The spermathecae occupy the usual position (in segment v). The ampulla 
is small, 75/z or less in diameter, pear-shaped, the narrower end (40/z) being 
drawn out towards the oesophagus, with which it communicates by a patent 
passage. There are a number of diverticula, two to five (five only once); in 
one specimen two on each side, in a second four on each side, arranged in two 
pairs ; in a third four (two larger and two smaller) on one side and three on the 
other ; in the fourth three (one of these being smaller than the other two) 
on one side and five (of which two were quite small, mere knobs in fact) on the 
other ; in the fifth (only one side of which was preserved) a cluster of four. 
The diverticula are given off from the lower part of the ampulla, not from the 
duct; they are rounded, 36 /z in diameter, sessile or only shortly stalked, the 
stalks, when present, being almost of the same diameter as the body of the 
diverticulum. The duct is narrow (23 /z), bent once or twice or curled in a semi¬ 
circle or in more than a semicircle ; at its inner end it is invaginated upwards 
into the base of the ampulla. 

Associated with the ectal end of the duct there is usually a large gland, 
185 /z in antero-posterior length, on the left side only in thre^ of the sectioned 
specimens, apparently on the right side only in another, and absent entirely 
in the fifth. The cells of the gland are greatly elongated cells of the super¬ 
ficial epithelium, which still reach the surface by narrow necks, so that the gland 
is continuous with the epithelial layer; the cells have a spongy constitution, 
and under the microscope appear very similar to those of the male funnels 
or those of the penial body. The gland is encapsuled by muscular fibres ; in 
three of the four cases it is situated in segment iv and joins the surface just in 
front of furrow 4/5, the spermathecal duct passing behind it and discharging 
behind the junction of the gland with the surface epithelium ; in the fourth 
case, however, the gland is in segment v, and takes up the whole length of this 
segment; it joins the surface between the level of the setae of segment v and 
furrow 4/5, and the spermathecal duct passes in front of it. 

Remarks. 

The gland just mentioned seems to be a peculiar feature of the species ; 
it occurs only on one side, and not always in the same segment. In its characters 
it differs from the glands of F. atricUa, the species which I examined imme¬ 
diately before taking up the present specimens; the glands of F. striata are 
two on each side, pear-shaped, small, and closely associated with the end of the 
spermathecal duct; the gland of F. uniglamida is single, asymmetrical, its 
longest measurement antero-posterior, very much larger than those of the 
preceding species, variable in position, and its neck, where it joins the epidermis, 
not in immediate contact with the end of the spermathecal duct, 
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Family Mboasooleoid^. 

Subfamily Mkga!scolecin^k. 

Genua Pontodrilus E. Perr. 

Pontodrilus bermudbnsis Becld. 

Great Barrier Reef Expedition; General Survey, I.M. 2, 5,iv. 23, Two specimenB, 
immature. 

The same ; I.M. 5. fi.iv. 29. Seven specimens, sexual. 

Michaelaen in hia revision of the genus (’10), reduces the number of littoral 
species of Pontodrihis to three— bermvdensis^ litoralis^ and matsushimensia — 
which are distinguished by the characters of the proatatic duct. In the present 
specimens the duct is large, sharply set off, spindle-shaped and muscular. 

Genus Woodwardiella Steph. (=Woodwardia Mich.). 

Woodwardiblla pumila, sp. n. (Text-figs. 6 & 7.) 

Bhamo, Burmr. 1929. Prof. G. E. Gates. A single specimen, sexually mature. 

External Characters. 

Length 36 mm.; diameter 1 mm. Flesh-coloured. Segments 114. 

Prostomium slightly epilobous, triangular, hinder end rather pointed. 

Dorsal pores begin in furrow 0/7. 

In the middle of the body setie d are not far from the mid-dorsal line, the 
interval dd being less than aay and also much less than erf—about half ; 

aa—l bc^ i cd ; since cd is much greater than rfrf, and somewhat greater 
than be, the dorsal setae are not paired. The arrangement is approximately 
the same at the hinder end. In the region behind the clitellum the setae are 
rather further apart, but rfrf is still less than aa. In front of the clitellum the 
interval rfrf is considerably larger than further back, and is about equal to 2 erf, 
or one-third of the circumference ; here ab^l aa—l bc=i cd. 

The clitellum includes the setal zone of xiv (i. c., two-thirds of xiv) and the 
whole of xvii (==3§) ; it is ring-shaped and smooth. 

The male pores are paired, on xviii, on moderately prominent circular 
papilla? which lie almost in line with, and are about equal in diameter to, the 
interval a6; they are, however, slightly more internal than ab — i. e ., the centre 
of the papilla is nearer to the line of setae a than to that of b. 

The female pore, or pores—I wa.s not able to distinguish whether there is one 
or a pair—are apparently on a small whitish papilla situated in the mid-ventral 
region in the setal zone of segment xiv. 

The spermathecal apertures were not seen ; the posterior pair may perhaps 
be in the region of seta? a of segment ix. 

There are no other genital markings, 

IrUemal Anatomy- 

Septum 5/6 is thin, 6/7 and 7/8 are slightly and 8/9 and 9/10 moderately 
thickened, while 10/11, 11/12, and 12/13 are also slightly strengthened. 

The gizzard, in segment v, truncated in front and narrowing somewhat 
backwards, is small, soft, and somewhat regressive. There are no caleiferous 
glands. The intestine begins behind the prostates. 

The last hearts are in s^ment xiii. 


4* 
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The excretory system is meganephric; in and behind the clitellar region the 
organs arc of rather large relative size and conspicuous, consisting of a number 
of rather flattened lobes which have not a great extent dorso-ventrally-—are 


Text-figure 6. 



Sporraatheca of WooiJivardiella pumiln, ftp. n. 


not long loops which extend upwards on the body-wall towards the dorsal 
side of the worm. In segments v and vi the nephridia are tufted and large. 

The male funnels are large, conspicuous, and iridescent, free in segments 
X and xi. I did not identify testes in xi, though I believe I saw them in x ; 


Text-figure 7. 



Distal end of penial set® of Woodtvardiella puinUa,'»p. n. X 700. 

but in such a very small worm they might easily escape observation in dis¬ 
section. The seminal vesicles occupy s^ments xi and xii; those in xi are 
of moderate size and not much indented; those in xii are rather large, each 
with two small, round lobes attached dorsall^ near the middle line, 
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The prostates are of the PAereiima-type; each consists of a number of smooth, 
rounded, and deeply divided lobes, the whole gland being contained in segment 
xviii and causing a bulging backwards of septum 18/19, or occupying both 
xviii and xix, in which case septum 18/19 lies in a deep cleft between two lobes 
of the gland. The duct is short, straight, narrow, and shining, and passes 
transversely inwards. 

The ovaries are elongated and stick vertically upwards in segment xiii; 
they and their funnels are conspicuous structures. There are relatively large 
ovisacs in xiv. 

The spermatheca^ (text-fig. H) are two pairs, in segments viii and ix. The 
ampulla is ovoid and sac-like, the duct cylindrical, as long as the ampulla, and 
one-third or a quarter as wide. The div'crticulum, usually (in three of the four 
organs) single, is club-shiiped, attached to the duct at the middle of its length, 
in length about equal to the duct, and hence extending upw^ards alongside the 
lower end of the ampulla ; in one (the right posterior) organ a small secondary 
diverticulum is present, as shown in the figure. 

The penial sete (text-fig. 7) are 0*34 mm. long and 6-7 /x thick at the middle 
of the shaft: the shaft is almost straight, with a slight distal curve ; it tapers 
gently towards the tip, which suddenly becomes very fine and hair-like in the 
last 8 /X, and is sometimes irregularly bent. The bending of the terminal 
region is perliaj)s due only to its thinness, since in a very young seta still 
envelo[)ed in its sheath it was straight. The distal portion (80 }i) of the seta is 
ornamented by a double series of fine incisions on the shaft, hardly to be called 
teeth or spines, but notches or rather indefinite irregularities. 

Genus Megascolex Templeton. 

Mkoascolex rodwayi, sp. n. (Text-fig. 8.) 

Hampton, Now South Wales; road to the Jonolan Caves; moist ground. Sept. ’29. 

Dr. F. A. Rodway. Two specimens, one in two jdeces ; both sexual. 

External Charaeier^, 

Length 120-150 mm, ; maximum diameter 4-5 mm. Colour a pinkish 
or purplish grey, with a pigmented mid-dorsal line in the hinder two-thirds 
of the body ; ventrally light grey, almost unpigmented. Segments of the 
larger worm 121, of the smaller 99, but here the hinder end appears to be 
regenerating. 

Prostomium epilobous 4 in the smaller, almost tanylobous in the larger; 
not cut off behind ; the sides converging backwards. 

Dorsal pores from furrow 4/5 ; one of the specimens has a mdimentary 
pore in furrow 3/4. 

The setae, small and rather inconspicuous in the anterior segments, are in 
rings ; the dorsal and ventral breaks are considerable, the ventral larger than 
the dorsal; aa=3a6 at the anterior and posterior ends of the body, or 
nearly 4 aJb for some distance l>ehind the males pores, and ab for a long 
stretch in the middle of the body ; about 2 in front of" the clitellum, 
= 1^ yz or even less in places for some distance behind the clitellum, and in the 
middle and hinder regions =2 t/z^ or in the smaller specimen often lipz. The 
set® a and 6 are regularly paired, and separated from c by an interval greater 
than ab. There are also in many places distinct indications of pairing among 
the other set®, but too irregularly to be capable of description. The following 
numbers were counted;— §)/v, 20/ix, 22 (10+12)/xu, 20/xix, and regularly 
24 in tihe middle of the body and at the hinder end. 
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The clitellum, grey in colour, extends over ^ xiii-xvii (=4^); the furrows 
are obliterated, but some setaj are visible; dorsal pores are absent, except 
in the situation of furrow 13/14. 

The male pores are on xviii, on rounded, not very prominent papilla) of 
rather indefinite extent, in line with set® ab. The female pores are perhaps 
in the lateral parts of a slightly darker transverse area which extends, in front 
of the setal zone, between the lines of setae a. The spennathecal apertures 
are two pairs, rather prominent, with distinct lips, lying just outside the lines 
of setae 6, the lips reaching the line of b. 

A number of preclitellar segments—from segment vi to the clitellum— 
are more or less swollen and glandular ventrally, more especially x and xi; 
the swellings include the setae ab on each side, and on the two segments just 
mentioned are marked by small, round, darker spots, closer together and nearer 
the middle line in xi, nearer the lateral margins of the swollen areas in x. 
Similar glandular patches are present on xvi and xvii, with similar darker 
spots ; on xvii the patcii is paired, with the dark central spot on each side 
just internal to and in front of seta a ; on xvi the swollen areas are continuous 
from side to side, and the darker spot on each side-is not far from the middle 
line. Finally there are patches also on segments xix, xx, and xxi, feebly 
marked but with similar spots ; in xix and xx the patchcvS are paired, those 
on xix being further apart than those on xx, the interval between those on xix 
corresponding to the interval between the male papillaj, behind which they lie ; 
those on xxi are conjoined in the middle line. The patches on xvi, xix, xx, xxi 
are more definitely papillae than those further forward—^rounded in outline 
<and paired, though, as described above, on certain segments they are confluent 
in the mid-ventral line. 

Internal AnaJUmy, 

Septum 4/5 is thin, 5/6 is scarcely thickened, 6/7, 7/8, and'8/9 are all slightly 
strengthened, and 9/10-15/16 somewhat or moderately thickened, the middle 
ones of this series most, though none are very thick. 

The gizzard, in segment v, is bulky but very soft; the (esophagus in front 
of the gizzard was (when the worm was opened) invaginated backwards into it. 
The (esophagus is segmentally swollen in x-xiii, but there are no calciferous 
glands. The intestine begins in xvi. 

The last hearts are in xii. 

The excretory system is micronephridial; in the pharyngeal region (seg¬ 
ments, iii, iv, and v), however, the nephridia are tufted. Behind the pharynx 
and in front of the clitellum the nephridial tubules are arranged in transverse 
segmental rows ; they are denser in the clitellar segments, but behind the clitel¬ 
lum are not well seen, owing partly to poor preservation, though the tubules 
themselves are also probably more delicate; apparently here they are again 
in transverse segmental rows, an arrangement which persists into the hinder 
region. No tubules are noticeably larger than others. 

Testes and funnels are free in segments x and xi. Vesiculas seminales 
are present in ix and xii, of moderate size, scarcely lobeU ; those in xii are perhaps 
a little larger than those in ix, and more granular in appearance, the surface 
being cut up into very numerous minute lobules, especially the inner suface, 
which lies on the alimentary canal. 

The prostates, rather small and rather deeply lobed, occcupy segments 
xviii and xix. The duct is short and straight, white, shining slightly, rather 
wider in its ectal portion, and passing transversely inwards. 
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The ovaries are in segment xiii; funnels were not recognized. Ovisacs 
are present in xiv. 

The spermatheca?. (text-fig. H) are two pairs. The ampulla is simply ovoid 
or sac-like. The duct is short, about one-third or one-fourth as long and 
about one-fourth as wide as the ampulla. The diverticulum is single; it 

Text-figure 8. 



Spcniiatheca of Megasraler rodivayi, sp. n. 


arises from the ectal end of the duct, is stoutly club-shaped, the ental end being 
about as thick as the duct, and extends upwards to about half the height of the 
ampulla or slightly more. 

There are no penial seta:*. 

Remarks, 

The present is one of the more primitive species of the genus (pairing of 
the seta*, seminal vesicles in ix and xii). It appears to be allied to M, rnontanvs 
Spencer (from Victoria) and 3/. viinor Spencer (from Queensland). From the 
first of these it is distinguished by its much larger size, and by not possessing 
calciferous glands in segments x, xi, and xii: from the second by its larger 
size, by its prostomium (that of M. minor is epilobous |), by the position of the 
glandular patc’hes (in M. minor these are mid-ventral on segments x, xi, and 
xii—possibly, however, the last is a mistake for xx ?), in the situation of the 
first dorsal pore (in M, minor this is in furrow 6/6), and in the number of setaj 
(in Jf. minor 12-16 on each side). 

Genus Pheretima Kinb. 

Pherbtima pinoi Steph. 

Some years ago I described (*26 a) Pherelima pmgi from a single specimen 
sent to the British Museum from Nanking by Prof. Ping; one of the chief 
peculiarities of this species is the possession, in the substance of the wall of the 
sx)ermathecal duct or projecting on its surface, of a number of small chambers 
which open into the lumen of the duct. I have recently received a letter from 
Dr. Y. Chen, Assistant in the Department of Zoology, National Central Univer¬ 
sity, Nanking, in which he gives some additional information concerning this 
worm, as follows :— 

Phereiima pingi is found abundantly in Nanking, where it constitutes about 
30 per cent, or more of all earthworms. The example described by me, which 
was 140 mm. in length, was apparently rather a small one; specimens are usually 
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190-30U mm. long and 6-8 mm. in diameter. The genital papillae in the neigh- 
boiirhood of the male pores are usually, according to Dr. Chen, three pairs, two 
pairs on xviii and one pair on xix (in my account I described one pair only, 
behind the setal zone of xviii; this would correspond to the middle of the 
typical three pairs); the anterior and posterior pairs are not infrequently 
shifted towards the median line, in which case the two pairs of papUlaD on 
segments viii and ix (present also in my specimen) are shifted inwards to a 
corresponding extent. In about 20 out of 50 specimens examined by Dr. Chen 
the papillae had the more median position, in the rest the more lateral. 
“ Only in one ease is there only one pair (middle pair) retained that fits your 
description. The middle pair, I found, is more constant, while the anterior 
and posterior pairs are likely to miss in many cases.” I take this to mean 
that either the anterior or the posterior pair of the papilla; of segments xviii 
and xix is not infrequently absent, but that both these pairs were absent (as 
in my specimen) only in one out of 50 worms. 

Phebetima MONTANA (typica) Kiiib. (Text-figs. 9-1 J .) 

Duiiaa, Malekula, New HebridcB. 1929. Miss Oheesomaii. A siiij^lo specimen. 

I give a few notes on the single specimen of this interesting species, which 
differs in several particulars from current descriptions. 

The dorsal pores begin in furrow 12/13. 

The setse are larger at the two ends of the body, and are especially large 
and prominent at the hinder end. 


Text-figure 9. 



Profitatic apparatus of Phstetimu nuyniaiin (typica) Kinb. 
rop., oopulatory pouch ; div.^ diverticulum of pouch; pr.a., anterior lobe of prostate; 
pr.d., prostatic duct; pr.p.y posterior lobe of prostate; r.d., vas deferens. 


The middle of the transverse slits which constitute the male pores is opposite 
the 8th seta on each side, and these two points are rather less than one-third 
of the circumference apart. Five seto intervene between the two pores. 

The spermathecal apertures are opposite the 7th seta on each side, or rather 
less than one-third of the circumference apaft* 

Septum 4/5 is thin (even in front of septum 4/5 one or two thin septa seem 
to be distinguishable); 5/6, 6/7, and 7/8 are sightly thickened; 8/9 is very 
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thin and is perhaps incomplete; 9/10 is absent; 10/11 and 11/12 are somewhat, 
and 12/13 and 13/14 slightly thickened. 

Testis sacs are present in segments x and xi; those of x are unconnected 
with those of xi, but seem to be themselves connected together across the middle 
line ; those of segment xi seem to be separate, united only by strands of con¬ 
nective tissue, but it is practically impossible to say whether or not such strands 


Text-figure 10. 



Copulatory poucli and diverticulum of Pherelima mould prostate liaviiig been removed, 

lettering as in tf.‘xt-fig. Sb 

represent an empty tubular connection, the cavity of which is indistinguishable 
owing to there being no coagulum in it. According to Michaelsen (‘99), in 
AmyrUas iwvarce (a s^monym of P. morUana) the two testis sacs of each side 
communicate, while those of the same segment are separate. 

1 give an illustration of the very characteristic prostatic and copulatory 


Text-figure 11. 



Spematheca of Pheretima nwntana. 

amp., ampulla; d,, duct; dir., diverticulum ; swollen cntal end of duct. 

apparatus as seen in dissections (text-figs. 9, 10); the copulatory chamber 
and its diverticulum, when properly cleaned of connective tissue and, perhaps, 
of nephridial tubules, are irresistibly reminiscent of scrotum and penis. 

The spermathecal ampulla (text-fig. 11) is rounded, and adherent to the 
duct and diverticulum, so that these have to be separated with needles. The 
duct is much bent* is thicker in its ectal portion, and presents a large one-sided 
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bulging at its junction with the ampulla ; its total length is equal to that of the 
ampulla. The diverticulum is single, club-shaped, bent in the form of an 
S, and enters the swelling on the ental end of the duct; its total length is equal 
to that of the ampulla. 

Pheeetima blonoata (E. Perr.). 

Georgetown, British Guiana; in soil. l.iv.29. L. 0. Cleare, Jr. Three specimens. 

(Imp. Bureau of Entomology, Coll. no. 431S.) 

Pheeetima heteeoch.s:ta (Mich.). 

Nowra, Now South Wales; in decaying rubbish-heap in garden. 27. xi.29. Dr. F. A. 

Rod way. Two specimens (movements very energetic). 


Pheeetima bianensis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 12.) 

Lang Bian Peaks (6000 ft.), S. Aimam. Dr. Malcolm Smith. Two specimens, one 
mature, the other showing male pores, but clitcUum not yet developed. 

External Characters. 

The larger (mature) specimen is 100 mm. long, with a maximum diameter 
of 5 mm. Colour light brown, the dorsal surface only a little darker than the 
ventral, the setal ridges whiter. Segments 108; faint secondary anniilation 
in a few preclitellar segments of the larger specimen only. 

Prostomium epilobous the tongue open behind, its sides slightly con¬ 
verging backwards. 

Dorsal pores begin in furrow 12/13. 

The setal rings are closed below and show a slight break ( 22 = IJ yz) in tlie 
middle region dorsally, but the break is absent behind, and ceases to exist 
in front about a quarter of the length of the body from tlie anterior end, some 
little distance behind the clitellum. The set® are more closely set ventrally ; 
the dorsal seta" of the preclitellar region are notably widely set, very much 
wider than the ventral. The dorsal setae of segments v-^ix are noticeably 
large. The following numbers were counted :—32/v, 43/ix, 50/xii, 55/xix, and 
59 in the middle of the body. 

The clitellum extends over segments xiv~xvi (^=3) ; it is smooth, and 
scarcely differs in colour from the rest of the body ; dorsal pores are present, 
but no setae. 

The male pores, in the setal zone of segment xviii, appear as transverse 
slits with corrugated anterior and posterior lips ; they are not prominent in the 
present specimens, though they may have b^n so originally. They are very 
slightly less than one-third of the circumference apart; on segment xix there 
are 24 setae between the two points which correspond to the centres of the 
apertures ; on xviii, in the mid-ventral region between the apertures, 16 setae 
intervene. 

The female pore is appai’ently mid-ventrally situated in the setal zone 
of xiv, in a small area which is only slightly distinguished from the surrounding 
region. 

The spermathecal apertures are four pairs, not very conspicuous, in furrows 
5/6-8/9, rather more than one-third of the circumference apart. 

On close examination the accessory glands of the spermathecal region 
(described below) are seen to be indicated externally by small, round, pigmented 
spots, brown in colour, in a row immediately behind the spermathecal aperture, 
i.e., on the anterior margin of the segment behind the pore; thus five spots 
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(though only four glands were found internally) occur behind the posterior 
spermathecal aperture on the right side, and three on the left, one spot on each 
side in the next anteiior segment, and none in relation to the first two pairs of 
spermathecal apertures. 

Internal Anatomy, 

Septum 4/5 is thin, 5/(5, 5/7, and 7/8 slightly thickened ; the next is 10/11, 
which is slightly thickened, as is 11/12, and diminishingly so the next two also. 
Thus none are much strengthened, 11/12 being, perhaps, the strongest. Some 
thinning of the septa may have been caused by imperfect preservation. 

The gizzard, rather broader behind, is situated behind septum 7/8. The 
intestine begins in segment xv. The intestinal cscca arise in segment xxvii, 
and extend forward to xxiv ; they are conical and constricted by the septa, 
but not otherwise sacculated. 

The last hearts are in segment xiii. 

The micronephridia are very small and very numerous. 


Text-figure 12. 



Sj^eruiathcca of Phcvetima hj*. n.; one acce«Bory gland ih sbowii. 


The testis sacs are in segments x and xi; all four are separate. The seminal 
vesicles, in .segments xi and xii, are moderately bulky (those of segment xii 
being slightly the larger), take up the whole length of their segments, and 
approach their fellows dorsally ; they are smooth, and not much lobed ; the 
vesicles of segment xii, however, have a small separate dorsal lobe, which is 
slightly indicated in those of xi also. 

The prostates are of some size, extending from xvi or xvii backwards to xxi, 
and are very deeply cut up into lobes. The duct either forms a loop with 
its curve dieted inwards or is S-shaped : it is muscular and shining, widest 
in the middle of its course, narrower at both ends ; it terminates in a copulatory 
pouch which appears as a rounded eminence on the inner side of the body-wall. 
On this eminence are situated five or six small stalked glands, rather mushroom- 
shaped, or at any rate thicker at their ental ends. Strong muscular bauds 
pass transversely on the body-wall in front of and behind the copulatory pouch. 

The ovaries are in segment xiii: ovisacs are present in xiv. 

The spermathecse (text-fig. 12) are four pairs. The ampulla is sac-like, 
roundish or rather pear-shap^, the ental end the smaller ; the duct is half the 
length of the ampulla, and narrows towards its ectal end. The diverticulum 
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joins the extreme ectcal end of the duct; the long, narrow, shining stalk, much 
twisted or curled, or in part even spirally coiled, ends internally in a small 
dilated chamber ; the whole diverticulum, when straightened, would be at 
least equal in length to the ampulla and duct together. A number of accessory 
spermathecal glands, small, stalked, in length about equal to or somewhat 
longer than the spermathecal duct, discharge close to some of the sf)ermathocsc : 
there are none in association with the anterior two pairs, one on each side with 
the next pair, three on the left and four on the right side along with the posterior 
pail* of spermatheca*. One such gland is shown in the figure ; the diverticulum 
is on the inner side of the spermatheca, and the accessory gland is covered 
over at its actual end by the spermathecal duct and the stalk of the diverticulum, 
and does not join either. 

Pherbtima annamensis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 13.) 

Laiijf liiaii Poakh (SOHO tt ). S. Annam. Dr. Malcolm Smith. 'J'wo »pocimeuH, one nuic'h 
injurt‘<l 111 the aiiicrmr part of the kwly, hehind the ^^enital region; both with male pf>roh 
vi^ibl(^ oiie with clitelluiii nliglitly marked, in the other elitollum abnont. 

External Characters. 

Both specimens are apparently much contracted, the segments being very 
short. Length of the uninjured, slightly larger specimen 87 mm. ; diameter 
at middle of body 0 nim., the maximum width, about segments ix~x, being 
8 mm. (in the smaller worm these measurements are 5 and 7 mm.). Colour 
light brow'n, no difference between dorsal and ventral surfaces. Segments 
165 ; no secondary annulation, except that in some of the anterior segments 
the prominent setal zone is marked off by grooves in front and behind. 

Prostomium epilobous marked by a median longitudinal groove; the 
tongue open behind. 

Dorsal pores begin in furrow 12/13; there is a depression in 11/12, but 
no patent aperture. 

The setal rings show no dorsal or ventral break, except that a slight ventral 
interruption is distinguishable over a short tract behind the male pores, and also 
in a few segments near the anterior end. The setas are somewhat larger in seg¬ 
ments iii-ix and at the hinder end ; they are not set notably closer at one 
part of the circuit than another. The following numbers were counted :— 
72/v, 82/ix, 90/xii, 90/xix, and 71 in the middle of the body. 

The clitellum extends over segments xiv~xvi (=3); no seta* are visible 
in this region, but dorsal pores and intersegmental furrows are still present, 
as well as the furrow in front of the setal ridge of xiv, and there is no alteration 
of colour ; but quite possibly the clitellum is not yet fully developed. 

The male porophores are large circular i)apill8B, with smooth sides, which 
take up the whole length of segment xviii and even cause a bulging apart, 
in front and behind, of the intersegmental furrows. On the surface of each 
porophore is a large circular opening with a corrugated lip ; behind the aperture, 
on its lip, is seated a small secondary papilla, and within the aperture is seen 
a smooth, rounded, dome-like elevation which, coming up to the level of the 
aperture, occupies almost the whole opening. The two porophores are joined 
across the mid-ventral line by a smooth glandular tract; four seta 3 intervene 
between them in this region, and the apertures are distant from each other 
one-sixth of the circumference. In the less mature specimen the appearances 
are less characteristic. 

The female and spermathecal pores are not visible; from the internal 
anatomy the spermathecss open in furrow 6/7, not far from the middle line» 
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and probably (if indeed there are a pair, v. inf.) not more than one-sixth of the 
circumference apart. 

There are no other genital markings. 

Internal A natomy. 

Septa 5/(), f)/7, and 7/8 are all considerably thickened, 8/9 and 9/10 are absent, 
10/11-13/14 somewhat thickened, and the next two slightly so. 

The gizzard—large, firm, subspherical—is situated behind septum 7/8. The 
intestine is in segment xv. Intestinal caeca are absent. 

The last hearts are in segment xiii. 

The micronephridia are very numerous and small, and are scattered all 
over the body-wall. Tufted nephridia are present in segments v and vi. 

The testis sacs in segment x include the hearts, and extend round the 
alimentary tube towards the dorsal side ; they communicate with each other 
ventrally. I found no testis sacs in segment xi, though well developed seminal 
vesicles were present in xii, and it is a question, therefore, where the contents 
of these vesicles came from. 


Text-figure 13. 



Spormathoca of PUereitma aiinaw^^nsis. sp. ii. 


The seminal vesicles, rather large in size, occupy segments xi and xii; 
the vesicles of segment xi are for the most part fairly smooth, massive, and not 
much cut up into lobes, but presenting a small ][>ortion at their dorsal end 
which is very much Iobulate<l and cauliflower-like ; in xii the ventral part 
of each vesicle is similarly massive and only slightly lobed, while the much 
cut up and cauliflower-like dorsal portion is of considerable size. 

The prostates are kidney-shaped and small, and probably not fully 
developed ; the surface is cut up into fine lobules. The duct is short and 
relatively stout, shining, with a single bend—forwards on one side, backwards 
on the other—with no sign of a copulatory pouch as seen from inside, tlmugh 
possibly the pouches have been everted and form the papillae seen externally. 

The ovaries are small in segment xiii. 

Only one spermatheca was seen (text-fig. 13), small and probably immature, 
on the left side, opening in furrow 6/7 not far from the ventral nerve-cord. 
The ampulla is small and ovoid, the duct about as long and not very far from 
as wide as the ampulla; the diverticulum is a small rounded excrescence, 
sessile on the outer side of the duct at about the middle of its length. 

Pheretima httpbokbnsis, sp. n. (Text-fig. 14.) 

Hup Bon, S.E. Siam. 1. x. 24. Dr. Malcolm Smith. A Bingle specimen, much softened, 
which broke in two under examination. 

External Charaeiers* 

Length 225 mm.; maximum diameter 9 mm. (at clitellum). Colour 
m equable fairly light brown. Segments 142; some precUteliar segments 
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faintly tria-nnulate (the secondary annulation may have been more distinct 
before the specimen became softened). 

Prostomium unrecognizable. 

Dorsal pores begin in furrow 11/12. 

The setal rings show no ventral break, and only a very small dorsal inter¬ 
ruption {zz-^\\-\\yz). The sete of segments ii-ix are enlarged ; the ventral 
setfp are rather more closely set than the dorsal. The following numbers 
were counted :—32/v, 45/ix, 54/xii, 68/xix, and 74 in the middle of the body. 

The clitellum, extending over segments xiv-xvi (—3), is ring-shaped, 
slightly swollen, smooth, and of a darker brown in colour, without setae, but 
showing small dorsal pores. 

The male apertures, on xviii, arc situated each in a large sucker-like area, 
with a raised rim ; within the rim the enclosed area is flat and slightly depressed, 
and the whole extends from near the setal zone of xvii to near that of xix ; 
the interval in the middle line between the rims of the two areas is small, less 
than half the diameter of one of the areas. The male pores are within the rim, 
on the outer part of each area, and each is overhung by a small papilla (perhaps 
the everted copulatory pouch); the pores are about a quarter of the circum¬ 
ference apart, and eight setae, situated on the rim of each area and in the 
intervening space, occupy the region between the pores. 

The female pore is single, in a whitish transversely oval area, in the setal 
zone of xiv. 

The spermathecal apertures are two pairs, transverse slits, each with 
a swollen and con ugated anterior lip, in furrows 7/8 and 8/9. They are a quarter 
of the circumference apart; on segment ix nine setae intervene between the 
lines of the pores. 

There are no other genital markings. 

Internal AruzUyniy, 

Septum 4/5 is slightly strengthened, 5/6, 6/7, and 7/8 somewhat more so— 
not much, however, for so large a worm ; 8/9 and 9/10 are wanting ; 10/11 
is slightly, 11/12 and 12/13 somewhat more, and the next two septa slightly 
thickened. 

The gizzard, behind septum 7/8, is firm and barrel-shaped. The intestine 
begins in xv; the caeca originate in xvii, are narrowly conical and tapering, 
with a smooth outer surface, their inner surface presenting a large number 
of small sacculations, and thus appearing coarsely crenulated. A special 
peculiarity of each caicum coasists in the presence along the whole extent of 
the lower border of a series of secondary diverticula, 12-13 in number, those 
towards the base of the csBcum being conical in shai^e, those towards the apex 
becoming gradually shorter, and finally, near the tip, merely knob-like ; the 
larger secondary diverticula near the base of the primary cescum are themselves 
irregular in contour, with small tertiary evaginations. 

The last hearts are in segment xiii. 

The micronephridia are numerous and small; tufted nephridia are present 
in iv, V, and vi. 

Testis sacs are present in segments x and xi; as seen in a dissection from 
the ventral side, the two sacs of a segment are separate, those of the same side 
continuous. The seminal vesicles, in segments xi and xii, are large, and project 
dorsally so as to reach the dorsal vessel; their anterior margin is slightly 
lobed, the posterior margin soaroely at all; the whole surface is piarkra ou^ 
into smll lobules, 
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The prostates, large and cut up into lobes, occupy segments xvii-xix, and 
encroach on segments xvi and xx by pressing septa 16/17 and 19/20 forwards 
and backwards respectively. The duct—short, soft, shining slightly—Cleaves 
the middle of the gland and forms a short transversely-placed loop, of which 
the two limbs lie one above the other (in the position of dissection), the lower 
or ectal limb being the shorter and rather stouter. No copulatory pouch is 
to be seen in dissection, but an everted pouch is perhaps represented by the 
papilla externally. 

Ovaries were not identified, and are apparently a})sent in this specimen. 

The spcrmathecac (text-fig. 14) are two pairs; the ampulla is a simple, 


Text-figure 14. 



SpermaUieca of Pheretuna huphonenfun^ !»p. n.; a Hecoml diverticulum 
Ih shown, to illustrate its variable curve. 


loose-walled, irregular sac, and there is no duct, since the sac merely narrows 
towards the body-wall, which it enters at its base. The single diverticulum 
is elongaterl and cylindric^al : its ectal third is narrower than the rest and shining, 
constituting a duct, and joining the base of the sac where the latter enters 
the body-wall; the diverticulum, with its duct, may be straight, or may form 
a single curve, or may be bent on itself twice; its total length when straightened 
out is less than that of the ampulla. 

Genua Perionyx E. Perr. 

Perionyx setnai, sp. n. 

Darjoclinjf. S. Sutna. Throe fipeoimens, sexual. 

External Chxirac^rs. 

Length 85-130 mm. Diameter 3-3*5 mm. Colour a medium grey, the 
same on both dorsal and ventral surfaces ; no dorsal stripe. Segments of the 
longest specimen 124 ; no secondary annulation. 

Prostomium epilobous tongue not cut off l)ehind. 

Dorsal pores l^gin in furrow 4/5. 

The setae are arranged in rings ; the dorsal break is irregular and small, 
its average extent being equal to 11 ys; a ventral break is not, or scarcely, 
distinguishable. The setae are more closely set ventrally; in one specimen 
they are particularly closely set in the lateral regions of segment xii, but this 
was not markedly so in the others. The following numbers were counted :— 
65/v, 65/ix, 68/xii, 47/xix, and 44 in the middle of the body. 

The clitellum includes segments xiii-| xvii (=4J); it is not very sharply 
defined, and is of a darker grey than the general surface ; setae are present, 
but tbe dorsal pores are not patent. 
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The male field in a sharply defined deeply sunk rectangular depression 
half as wide again as long, situated mid-ventrally on segment xviii; it takes 
up the whole length of the segment; its floor is flat. The male apertures are 
small, on the floor of the depression near the middle line. 

The female pore is single, on segment xiv between the setal ring and the 
anterior border of the segment. 

The spermathecal apertures are two pairs, in fnrrow’^s 6/7 and 7/8, moderately 
(3lose together, but not quite as close as the male apertures. 

There are no other genital markings. 

Internal Anatomy. 

Septa 4/5 and 5/6 are thin, 6/7 is slightly thickened, and so are all as far 
back as 10/11 or, perhaps, somewhat further. 

The gizzard, very small and vestigial, is in segment v. There are no 
calciferous glands. * The intestine begins behind the prostates, in segment 
xix. 

The last hearts are in xii; the nephridiopores are approximately in the 
same line on each side. 

The testes and funnels are free, in segments x and xi. The seminal vesicles, 
in xi and xii, appear as large flocculent masses, fused in the middle line, and 
taking up the whole of the available space in their segments. In one specimen, 
but not in a second, there appeared to be in segment xiii a small pair of accessory 
seminal vesicles, which, however, on teasing showed only some granular amor¬ 
phous material in their interior. 

The prostates are small and confined to xviii, compact in form and only 
slightly cut up into lobes. The ducts are short, thin and soft, and bent (forwards 
on one side and backwards on the other): the ectal portion is rather wdder 
than the ental. 

There are no penial setae. 

Ovaries and funnels are present in segment xiii. 

The spermathecap, in segments vii and viii, are of very simple form— 
moderate-sized regularly ovoid sacs lying on the body-wall, and each communi¬ 
cating with the exterior by a short wide duct; there is no diverticulum. 


Subfamily DiriocAfioj/x.r:, 

Genus Diohooastrr Bedd. 

Dichogastbr bolaui (Mich.). (Text-fig. 15.) 

Ingyindaunj?, Burma (right bank of Chindwin River, 76 in. by boat from Pakokku, and 
tiience 20 m. inland). Prof. 0. E. Gatea, A singld f^peoimen. 

Rangoon. Prof. G. E. Gatefi. Fourteen apeciinone. 

Maungmagaun, Burma (on sea-shore, near Tavoy). Prof. G, E, Gates. A single 
specimen. 

Kavieng, New Irekiid; from the vagina of a native woman. Dr. E. J. Ryan (through 
the Australian Institute of Tropical Medicine). Two specimens, one very small and 
immature, the other with sexual marks. 

In the specimen from Ingyindaung the gizzards appeared to be undoubtedly 
in segments xi and vii, or one segment in front of the usual position, while 
the single pair of seminal vesicles were in xii, one segment behind the normalf 

Ovisacs were present in segment xiv* 
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The penial setae were rather larger than previously described ; the toothed 
form was 0*4 mm in length, with four or five visible spines, the spatulate form 

Text-figure 15. 



Flattened tip of penial seta of Dirhogn^t^r huhnu (Mich.), with one thickened 
and one thin edgfe. 


0‘3.3 mm. long. The second kind of penial set®, with expanded tip, may be 
asymmetrical (the flattened portion having one thicker and one thin and 
flattened edge) (text-fig. 15). 

DrOHOOASTBR MODIGLIANII (Rosa), 

Morjfui Burma. Prof. G. E. Gates. Nine spoeimens. 

Rant'oon, Prof. (t. E. Gatos. Two Hiiocimciis. 

Mauii.ifina}?aun, Burma (on aca-shoro near Tuvoy) Prof, (i. K, Gates, A aing’le 
sjiccimen. 


Diohooastbb saliens (Bedd.). 

Mayinyo. Burma. Prof. G. K. (Utes. Four specimens all sexual. 

Lashio, Burma. Prof. (i. E. Gates. Two .‘'pocimons, both sexual. 

The worms from Maymyo are, I think, to be identified as D. saliens, though 
there are a few differences from previous descriptions. Thus the prostomium 
is apparently prolobous (not tanylobous). The dorsal pores begin in furrow 
5/6 (not 4/5). The clitellum, including segment xiii in front and the greater 
part of XX l)ehind, is saddle-shaped over segments xix and xx, and at first 
also on xiii, while over the remaining segments it is ring-shaped (in D. saliens 
its extent is xiii-xix, and it is saddle-shaped). The marking in the situation 
of furrow 15/16, described as a pit in D. saliens, appears as a faint whitish 
oval area with a slightly darker centre, and, as usual, is not visible in all speci- 
mens. The nephridia are in four rows, instead of tlie more usual five. The 
penial setie are all of the same size. There were no testis sacs (these are doubt¬ 
fully recorded in D, saltern). The penial .setje were of one size only (a difference 
in size has been noted in D. crawi, but not in D. salmis ); the “ teeth " on the 
undulations of the distal portion of the shaft are few and faint—only three 
as seen with the oil-immersion lens—an<l confined to the terminal one or two 
undulations. 

Before discussing the si)ecime!is from Lashio it will be better to give 
a description:— 

External Characters, 

Length 17-19 mm. (much shorter than the specimens from Maymyo, of 
which the largest was 44 mm., and smaller specimens 31 mm. in length); 
fROO. ZooL, Soo,—193L 6 
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maximum fliameter 2 mm. Colour a rather pinky flesh-colour, the same on 
dorsal and ventral surfaces ; clitellum rather darker, purplish. Segments 
(of the long(U‘) 711 (as against 120 in the largest example from Maymyo) ; a few 
segments in front of the clitellum triannulat(\ A faint medio-dorsal pigmented 
strij)e. 

Prostomium proepilobous, with semieinuilar posterior border ; a median 
groove continued back through segment i ; segments i and ii only faintly 
demarcated. 

Dorsal [)ores begin in furrow 4/5, in which the pore is small ; in 5/6 a large 
patent ])ore. 

Seta* ])aired rather closely : in the middle of the body and at the hinder 
curl is slightly less than hr or often about equal, and dd~-% of the 
circumference ; in front of the clikdlum aa is dofiniiely less than be, and dd~ | 
of the circumference (in th(' specimens from Maymyo dd diminishes in front 
of the (iilellum, where it is actually loss than \ of the cinaimference). The 
ventral pairs are slightly closer together in the region of the male pores (though 
this was not noticed until it was specially looked for), but not in the s})ermathecal 
region. 

The clitellum includes xiii in front and two-thirds of xx behind, and is saddle- 
shaped I do not think the clitellum can be called anything else than siiddle- 
shaptnl, though the lower margins of the clitellum are very indistinct : it is 
just possible that at a more advanced stage of develo]>ment, if such occurs, 
it might be dcs<‘ribed as ring-shaped but less developed ventrally. 

The male area shows a pair of short longitiuliual slits, almost straight 
or slightly sinuous, in line with seta* n, on segment xvii ; these have the 
appearance of cutting deeply into the tissues. These grooves are situated 
in an area of subcircular shape, rather broader than long, which is circumscribed 
by a very definite groove—^the groove w^anting, however, in the middle line 
posteriorly ; the area extends anteriorly to somewhat behind the level of the 
setie of xvi, and behind to about the level of the setie of xviii, and it is divided 
into two by a median longitudinal groove. While the anterior ends of the 
slits which repre.sent (or connect) the male and prostatic pores are at the level 
of the setu’ of xvii, the ])osterior ends of the slits stop short of the level of the 
setie of xviii. Expressed otherwise, to bring the description more into line 
with those of allicfl species {v. jmi.). two male papilla* might be described, 
each semicircular in shape, the straight bases of the semicircles abutting on 
each other in the mid-ventral litu* : these papilla* are Um, scarcely rising above 
the general level, but are marked off at their circumference by a distinct groove ; 
they take up segment xvii along with the hinder j)art of xvi and anterior part 
of xviii. The male (or mak^ and prostatic) apertures appear as each a longi¬ 
tudinal slit in line with seta? a, on segment xvii. 

The female pores are on xiv, a little internal and very slightly posterior 
to seta a ; there are faint grooves in the form of parentheses on each side of the 
female area. 

The spermathecal apertures arc not visible externally. 

Internal Anatmny, 

Septum 4/5 is somewhat strengthened, and also a few in the region of the 
anterior male organs. Apparently one or more septa are absent in the region 
of the gizzards. 

There are tw^o well developed gizzards in segments vii and viii, Calciferous 
glands are present in segments xv, xvi, and xvii. 

The last hearts are in xii, * 
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The nephridia are in four longitudinal rows on each side, or occasionally 
there are five on one side of a segment; the more ventral nephridia (except 
the fifth, when present) are not notably smaller than the more dorsal. 

I did not see any sign of testis sacs in segments x and xi; the presence 
of testes and funnels was concluded from the iridescent masses (of spermatozoa). 
In xi and xii are the minute seminal vesicles, those in xii being distinctly 
racemose. There is a single pair of prostates in xvii, of relatively moderately 
large size, rather sharply bent more than once ; the ])ro8tatic duct is narrow 
and sinuous, half as long as the glandular part; the octal portion of the vas 
deferens is thick and shining, as thick as the prostate as it passes backwards 
to enter the body-wall behind the ending of the latter. 

The ovaries are in xiii, and ovisacs are present in xiv. 

The spermathecfle are two pairs, near the middle line, and apparently 
discharging in furrows 7/8 and 8/9 : the ampulla is rather broad and sac-like, 
very distinctly marked off from the duct, all round the ental end of which 
it projects and overhangs : the duet is longer than the ampulla, but only half 
as wide or less,constricted where it joins the ampulla, but for the rest cylinclrical; 
the single diverticulum is smooth and regularly spherical (or slightly oval), 
and attached by a stalk to the duct above its middle ; in the ampulla are a 
number of acicular crystals. 

The penial setae, two per bundle, differ slightly ; the longer of the two 
is 0*68 mm. in length, 13 /x thick near the base, slightly bowed, tapering gently 
and rather irregularly sinuous towards the free end ; the tip is rather suddenly 
narrowed to an almost liair-likc fineness, the termination being very slightly 
thickened or knobbed. The shorter seta is 0*51 mm. in length and 8 jtx thick 
near the base—quite evidently of slighter build than the former ; the shaft is 
almost straight, there is scarcely any sinuosity, and the tip is suddenly 
contracted as before, ending, as in the larger seta, in a minute knob. The tip 
of the seta* may ho variously bent—in a quadrant of a circle or in the form of 
a crook—or it may merely continue the direction of the shaft. In the larger 
variety, at least, there are a few faintly marked transverse ridges near the 
distal end, on the convexities of the sinuosities, but on one side of the 
shaft only. 

Remarks. 

I have found it difficult to decide whether to assign the specimens from 
Lashio to D. saliens or 1). crawi. Eisen (’(K)) states that in D. crmvi “ the very 
diminutive segment i is entirely hidden,’' whereas here it is of quite moderate 
size, though it is only faintly demarcated from segment ii (as is the case in 
D. saliens). The prostomium is (? pro-) epilobous in craxvi ; in saliens it is 
tanylobous, but the tongue is narrow^; in the present specimens the longi¬ 
tudinal groove on the dorsum of segment i corresponds to this narrow tongue, 
and is to be regarded as produced by the further approximation of the furrows 
bounding the tongue on each side. The dorsal pores begin in the present 
specimeas, as in D. saliens^ in 4/5 (in crawi in 3/4). With regard to the seta* 
D. crawi is stated by Eisen to have the ventral couples closer together in the 
region of the male pores, and less distinctly also in the spermathecal region 
in the present specimens they are slightly closer together in the region of the 
male pores, but not in the spermathecal region. The clitellum, being saddle- 
shaped, resembles that of saliens rather than that of cratvi (ring-shaped); in 
extent it agrees exactly with neither species. The male area agrees pretty 
closely with that of D. saliens, which is described by Michaelsen (’03) as follows:— 
]^08tatic pores “ one pair, in the setal zone in Ime with setae a, in the middle 

6 ^ 
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of large luilfmoon-sliaped papilla^ whic-h take up xvii and the anterior fourth 
of xviii, the flat sides meeting in the middle line. Male pores f/.e., openings of 
the vasa d(‘ferentia, which 1 did not see] also on these papilhe, just in front 
f the hinder margin, in 17/18, connected with the prostatic pore by a straight 
comma-shaped seminal groove, running from in front backwards, which cuts 
deeply into the papilla." The transverse ])it in furrow 15/16 of 7), saliens 
was not seen in these s})eeimens (nor was it invariably present in Mi(*haelsen's), 

Int‘rnally, septum 4/5 is noted as being thickened in crawl (as here), but 
not in salicns. The number of nephridia (four longitudinal rows on each side 
in crawi, more usually five in mllctis) corresponds here rather with that character¬ 
istic of crawl The spermathecie resemble those oi crawl rather than those of 
though the difference's between all thi'ce are not very great ; here 
the gemu-al ])ro])ortions are as described for crawl, ('xcept that there is no 
swelling of the ental end of the duct ; in ^salicnM the ampulla would seem to be 
smaller and more regularly ovoid, the duct ndatively longer, and the diver¬ 
ticulum narrowly pear-shaped. Two sizes of penial setcT are indicated in 
crawl in hiisen’s figure, and are definitely referr(‘d to by Michaelsen (’13) in 
crawl, but not (4)3) in sallens ; in Eisen's tiguie the thin bent tip of the seta 
is shorter in the larger than in the smaller kind (as seems to be the case in my 
specimens), while the sinuosity is more marked in the larger (as also in mine). 
Michaelsen (4)0) distinguishes the penial seta^ of the two species by the presence 
in salloi^ in the sinuous part of the seta of definite scale-like prominences at 
each bond, absent in crawl ; again (4)3) the stout, t)lunt pfV)je(‘tions of the seta* 
of saliens are contrasted with t wo series of altc'rnating ridges, one series on 
each side of the shaft and each ridge corresponding to a groove on tlie opposite 
side, which characd-erize the setae oip craxvi : of the two, the penial seta* of the 
present form resemble more closely the descriptions of those of crawi. 

Thus, in the matter of the prostomium and segment i, the dorsal pores, 
clitellum, and configuration of the male field, the specimens resemble saliem 
more than crawl : in the septa, nephridia, spermatheeje, and penial seta? the 
resemblance is rather to crawl, Both J), crawl and 1), salicns have previously 
been recorded from the Indian area, the former by me, the latter by Michaelsen. 

T did not, when 1 met with the worm which 1 identified (’20) as 1). crawl, 
giv^e any descri]>tion, but contented myself with recording its occurrence. 
I have*, referred l)ack to my notes, and fincl that it certainly belongs to the same 
species as the worms which T have described above. The prostomium is not-ed 
as being yiroepilobous, segment i as being short and not very distinct from seg¬ 
ment ii : the anterior limit of the dorsal pores w^as not certainly determined ; 
aa was slightly greater than he ; the clitcdliim extended over xiii-4 xx and was 
saddle-shaped (this was subsequently modified'or rather, thinner along 
a mid-ventral tract ’’) ; the configuration of the male area was similar to that 
of the present s])ecimens, and a “ quite marked,” ^^raall, darkish depression was 
present mid-ventrally in 15/16 (a characteristic of D. salims). Septum 4/5 
was somewhat strengthened ; there were five longitudinal rows of nephridia 
on each side, the innermost of the five being much the smallest; the jnostato 
were (exactly as in the present specimens ; ovisacs w^ere present in xiv ; the 
spermatheca' were slenderer, both ampulla and duct; only one kind of penial 
seta is described, and no scale-like teeth are mentioned or figured. 

It seems doubtful whether crawi and salims can be retained as separate 
species. The differences in the prostomium and first segment would be explained 
by supy)osing that in the original specimens of I), crawi this region was strongly 
ictracted ; the differences in the clitellum and male field may be ascribed 
to different degrees of development and of contraction of the internal muscular 
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bands in the region of the male apertures ; the pit in furrow 15/16 is not always 
present even in I), saliens ; while the differences in the dorsal pores, setal 
relations, and several (hitails of internal anatomy come, 1 think, within the 
limits of individual variability, and are not such as could be used to differentiate 
species. Then? remains the question of the jiciiial seta^ ; there is not, perhaps, 
very much ditferent;e between the coarse scale-like teeth of the one and the 
series of short ridges of the other ; the curve of the tip is certainly not always 
the same ; while for some reason or other the smaller variety of penial seta may 
not have been obtained by Michaelsen when examining his specimens of IJ, 
mlieris. The specimens, both from Mayrayo and from Lashio, which 1 have 
recently (wamined, as well as those 1 had formerly (from Darjiling District), 
seem to show that there are intermediate conditions in the case of several 
of the alleged diffcTenccs between the two sjiecies, or that some characteristics 
of the on(‘ may exist along witli others of the other species. 1 believe, there¬ 
fore, that thetw^o must be united, and that the name crawi ought to disappear. 

DiciiOGASTER ciTRGENSis Midi. var. L'NiLocuLARis, var. n. (Text-figs. 16 & 
17.) 

Lashi(j, Durma. Prof. (i. K. Gates. Two specimens, botli v\ith marks of sexual 
maturity. 

Exlerruil Characters. 

Length of the longer s])ecimen 30 mm. ; diameter 2 mm. Colour pinkish, 
flesh-colour; clitellum purple. Segments 92 : no secondary aimulation ; 
segment i not notably small, but the furrow behind it is not distinct. 

Prostomium epilobous the tongue cut off‘ behind. 

Dorsal pores begin in furrow 5/6, 

The setjc arc paired , from Ix^hind the clitellum to the hinder end aa is 
sliglitly greater than while dd is nearly (or (‘ven quite) 5 of the cinuiinference ; 
but the ratio vari(‘s a little here and there, and aa may in many places be no 
greater than be. In front of the clitellum aa~~hc, and dd:=l of the circum¬ 
ference. 

The clitellum, on segments xiii-xx, is ring-shapetl, and is present ventrally 
on segment xiii as well as the other segments. 

The prostatic pores are situated on segments xvii and xix, in line with 
setic a ; the seminal grooves are almost straight, slightly convex inw^ards, 
and the aperture of the vas deferens on each side is apparently in the grooA^e 
at the middle of its length. The pores and grooves are contained in a rectangular 
or somewhat pentagonal depressed area ; the anterior and posterior limits 
of the area are formed by grooves, transverse or, in the case of the anterior, 
curved forwards (so giving the resemblance to a pentagon), which extend 
between the two prostatic pores of the same segment ; the lateral margins 
are shelving, and are situated a little external to the seminal grooves. 

The female apertures are possibly just internal to the seta? a of segment xiv. 

The spermathecal apertures are not visible. 

iTUernal Arwdxmy. 

Septum 6/6 is thin : 6/7 does not seem to bo a complete septum, but appears 
to be represented by connective tissue strands and perhaps muscular bands 
which pass from the gizzard to the periphery ; the rest of the septa are all 
present, and as far as 12/13 are (though really not strong) thickened somewhat 
in comparison with those further back, which are hardly distinguishable. 

The two gizzards, in vi and vii, appear together as a rectangular organ 
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Text-figure 16. 



Spermatheea of Lhchogaeter cnrgeusis Mich. var. nmlocvUtnis, var. ii. 


Text-figure 17 



Penial setae of Dwhogaater curgmaU Mioh. var. tmilocularit^ var. n. 

, whole seta, x 120 ; b, portions of the shaft near the distal end, X1600. 
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rather longer than broad, and divicJed across the middle by a slight and narrow 
ridge, into which the strands representing septum 6/7 are inserted. There 
is no constriction or soft ring betw^een the gizzards. Calciferous glands are 
present in segments xv, xvi, and xVii, the anterior pair fully equal in size 
to the others. 

The last hearts are in segment xii. 

The nophridia are five on each side in each segment, the lowest of the series 
being the smallest. 

Testes and funnels are free in segments x and xi (as evidenced by the 
presence of iridescent masses of sf)crmatozoa). No seminal vesicles were seen. 
The ovaries and female funnels are large in segment xiii. 

The spermatheca? (text-fig. 16) are two pairs, situated near the middle line. 
There is no external separation between the ampulla and duct; the whole 
apparatus forms an elongated orgjin, broader above, its ental end being bluntly 
pyramidal. The upper half of tlie oigan represents the ampulla ; its cavity 
is broad above, narrower below owing mainly to an increased thickness of the 
wall, especially of the epithelium of the wall. The duct has a narrow canali¬ 
cular lumen, is as long as the ampulla, and narrows somewhat downwards. The 
diverticulum consists of a seminal chamber and a short stalk, and joins the 
lowest part of the ampulla ; in tht^ examj)le ^\llich is re])resented in text-fig. 16 
the chamber is single, and from this circumstance 1 gave the varietal name 
(unilocuhiru) ; but on examining carefully a second example of the organ I found 
there, apparently, a second, though empty, chamber in addition. 

The penial setie (text-fig. 17) are 0-8W)*84 mm. in length, with a diameter 
of 6*5 /i at the middle of the* shaft and 9 fx near the base. The shaft is slightly 
bowed, the distal j)ortion tapering, and gently and irregularly sinuous : the 
tij) is still 1 fi thick, not hair-fine, and not knobbed : on the sinuous portion 
of the shaft—about the distal third—are a number of very minute tooth-like 
prominences, which are more frequent than the undulations of the shaft. 

Remarks. 

The features in which* the present specimens differ from the type form of 
the species are: (i.) the smaller extent of the dorsal interval dd (three-quarters 
of the circumference in the type form): (ii.) the situation of the first dorsal 
pore (in the tyi)e form these are evident from 11/12 onwards, though, jHjrhaps 
they actually begin further forw^ards) : (iii.) the clitellum, which in the ty|KJ 
form is thinner below : (iv.) the more numerous nephridia ; (v.) the penial 
seteo, which in the type form have a double sinuosity, a larger superimposed 
on a smaller and finer, and a scar and tooth at each bend of the finer sinuosity ; 
(vi.) the spermathecal diverticulum, which in the type fonn joins the upper end 
of the duct, and contains three or four seminal chambers. 

Diohogastbr esca, sp. n. (Text-fig. 18 .) 

3B«goro, Akim, W. Africa. April 1930. F. E. Irvine, Achimota College, Gold Coast. 

Two specimens, both with sexual marks. 

The finder states:—“ It comes out in gr^t numbers after rain, and is 
bright red when fresh. It is used as a bait in fishing.” The spetu’fic name 
is taJken from the latter circumstance. 

External Characters. 

Length 120-130 mm.; diameter 4-5 mm. Colour light olive or brownish 
olive; ventral surface rather lighter. Segments 213 ; in the anterior segments, 
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as fai’ back as the clitellum, the setal zones are raised in the form of whitish 
rings. 

Prostomium a large and prominent rounded lobe ; one specimen is zygolo- 
boiis, the other, showing a slight groove which delimits the }>rostomiiim behind, 
proloboiis. 

Dorsal pores begin in furrow 15/16 ; or (in the second specimen) in 18/16, 
with, perhaps, a rudimentary non-patent pore in 17/18. 

Th(^ seta* are paired, and are all situated ventrally ; in the middle of the 
body ah^] arz—1' be, and is rather greater than a/, while of the circum¬ 

ference ; towards the hinder end the seta* are rather more prominent, and, 
being not quite so closely paired, ab~ J zw- - ^ be, and, as before, is rather greater 
than cd, while dd is perhaps rather less than two-thirds of the circumference; 
in front of the clitellum aa becomes relatively (but only relatively) greater, 
so that a6--i l be or nearly, while dd is greater than before, almost three- 
quarters of the circumference. Thus, in the specimen just described aa is 
throughout noticeably larger than be, especially in front; in the other specimen 
aa and be are more nearly equal, though a slight difference is always perceptible 
(ab:^^aa—i be). 

The clitellum can only be distinguished ventrally, where it is represented 
by a smooth swollen area extending over | xvi~xx ( =4|), and almost reaching 
the lateral setap on each side ; the corners of this swollen area are truncated, 
so that its outline is barrel-shaped. The lateral seta" are, of course, visible 
in this region, since the sw^ollen area does not extend so far ; the ventral seta 
are also either visible or indicak^d by ])its, but those of xviii are not to be made 
out. The setal zones (seen as whitish rings) of segments xvii and xviii are 
closer together than any others. 

The prostatic pores are possibly in the setal zones of xvii and xix, rather 
outside the line of seta? b ; the sites of the seta^ ab of these segments seem to 
be a little more opaquely white than the rest of the clitellum, and these opaque 
areas spread somewhat outwards tow^ards cd. The apertures of the vasa 
deferentia are, perhaps, just visible, in a con*esponding position on xviii. The 
swollen ventral area is marked by a few slight and irregular furrows, but no 
seminal grooves are to be seen. 

The female pores are possibly in the setal zone of segment xiv, between the 
setae a. 

The spermathecal pores, in furrows 7/8 and 8/0, are on small papillae in line 
with setae b ; the two pores of each pair are connected across the middle line 
by a narrow^ slightly opaque strip, which may be hollowed into a shallow 
transverse grooye. In one specimen the area included between the four 
spermathecal pores is somewhat thickened and opaque. 

A number of genital markings are present as small transversely elongated 
mid-ventral papillae in furrows 10/11-14/15; in one specimen there seems 
to be an extra papilla, or possibly only an accidental mark, rather in front 
of furrow 13/14 on the right of the middle line, its centre in line with seta a. 


Internal Anatomy, 

Septum 4/5 is strong; 5/6 is considerably thickened, but not as much so 
as 4/5, and is attached at the level of furrow 6/7 ; septum 6/7 is attached at 
the level of the setal ridge of segment ix, 7/8 at that of x, 8/9 a little behind 
furrow 10/11—these three being somewhat strengthened; septum 9/10 
is attached at the level of furrow 11/12,10/11 and 11/12 are attached on segment 
xii, septum 11/12 a little anterior to furrow 12/13 ; septum 12/13 is attached 
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at the level of the setal zone of xiii; there is some faint thickening of the septa 
as far back as 13/14. 

There are two large firm gizzards, in v and vi,each with a length of soft and 
flaccid oesophagus in front of it; the anterior gizzard is shortly barrel-shaped, 
the posterior shortly cylindrical. The calciferous glands, in xiv, xv, and xvi, 
appear as opaquely white kidney-shaped organs, attached to the alimentary 


Text-figure 18. 



b 


Penial eetas of Vichogasier esca, sp. n. 
a, whole eeta, x50; h, distal end, Xl40. 

tube by the hilus ; those in xv are the largest, and the margins of those in xvi 
are lobed. The intestine begins in xvii. 

The last hearts are in xii. 

The micronephridia are numerous and very small, arranged in transverse 
rows in front of the septa. Towards the hinder end the ventralmost nephridium 
of the row on each side increases greatly in size, and occupies the interval, 
on the inner surface of the body-wall, between the lines of the ventral and lateral 
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setal sacs ; under the microscope a large part of the bulk of the organ is seen 
to consist of large, clear, vacuolated cells. 

Testes and funnels, of considerable size, are present in segments x and 
xi. The seminal vesicles, in xi and xii, are small and irregularly lobed. The 
tubular prostates are two pairs, in xvii and xix ; the ental portion is composed 
of loosely apposed loops, not all lying in the same plane, and the organ is pro¬ 
longed inwards (ventralwards) as a straighter tube with only one or two slight 
bends in its course, the cctal end, representing the duct, being somewhat 
thicker than the rest and spindle-shaped ; this straighter portion is about 
as long as the convoluted ontal part (in its natural condition, without unwinding). 
The two vasa deferentia of each side are easily seen on the body-wall, running 
closely side by side: they pass underneath (in this position) the spindle-8haj)e(i 
terminal portion of the anterior prostate and, still separate, enter the body-wall 
in lino with the endings of the prostates, but nearer the anterior than the 
posterior prostate. The ectal portions of the vasa deferentia are also somewhat 
thickened. Large penial setal sacs cover over the greater part of the straight 
portion of the prostates. 

The ovaries and funnels are small in xiii. 

The spermathecae are two pairs of small, irregular, sessile sacs, the ducts 
being entirely contained within the body-wall; there is no diverticulum, since 
the irregular bulgings of the sac-wall cannot be described as such. The seta* 
of the spermathecal region are not modified. 

The penial seta* (text-fig. 18) are numerous and in large bundles. They 
are 2-15-2-3 mm. long, their thickness near the base is 33 /x, at the middle 
of the shaft 27 fx ; the shaft is gently bowed, and tapers gradually town ids 
the tip, which is bluntly pointed and slightly clawed. The most noticeable 
feature, one which strikes the eye immediately, is a shoulder or thick blunt 
spine on the shaft, at a varying distance—34(1-520 /x, one-fourth to one-sixth 
or one-seventh of the whole length of the seta—from the tip ; "the curve of the 
seta alters its direction slightly at this projection, which thus becomes a sort 
of angle on the shaft. The terminal portion of the shaft close to the tip may 
be slightly expanded (as shown in the figure), and there is usually a faint and 
narrow annular thickening, like the joints on a bamboo, at some level between 
this expansion and the shoulder. A fine ornamentation of numerous small 
triangular spines, irregularly arranged, extends over a considerable length 
of the shaft, from the region of the shoulder proximalwards, becoming fainter 
and ultimately indistinguishable somewhat proximal to the middle of the length 
of the shaft; the spines are more numerous on the sides and concave surface 
of the shaft, being seen in silhouette as projections in the latter situation, 
whereas none are visible in silhouette on the convex border. 

Lichogastbr sinuosus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 19.) 

Labaw (on the Tavoy-Mergui road, ca. 63 m. from Tavoy). Prof. G. Gates. Three 
gpeoimene. 

Ingyindauiig (on right bank of Chindwin Rwer, 76 m. by boat from Pakokku, and thence 
20 m. inland). Prof. G. £. Gates. A single specimen. 

Lashio (N. Shan States), Burma. Prof. G. E. Gates. A single specimen. 

Maungmagaun (on sea-shoro near Tavoy). Prof. Q. E. Gates. A single specimen. 

External Characters, 

Length 27 mm.; diameter 1'75 mm. (olitellar region rather broader, 2 mm.). 
Colour a rather light grey, clitellum darker. Segments 106. 

Prostomium proepUobous; a dorsal groove continued back from hinHftr 
border of prostomium through segment i. In the specimen from Mn.iingn»affa»p 
s^ment i is rather short, and the furrow betwenr i and ii is very sligh^marked. 
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Dorsal pores begin in furrow 5/6. 

The setse are closely paired, and all ventral; aa approximately equals or, 
perhaps, is slightly (distinctly in one specimen) larger than he, while dd is con¬ 
siderably more than half of the cii-cumference—not much lesS than two-thirds. 

The clitellura extends over segments xiii-xxi (=9), is saddle-shaped through¬ 
out, and not as thick on segment xiii as in the rest of its extent; in the specimen 
from Maungmagaun it includes segment xxii dorsally. 

The prostatic pores are on xvii and xix, with the seminal grooves in the 
line of .seta' ab. The posterior pores appear to be very slightly further apart 
than the anterior pair ; the giooves are slightly irregular in their course, and 
are bent a little outwards at both their anterioi* and ])osterior ends, to terminate 
in the pores (text-fig. 19). The grooves arc enclosed by swollen, rather wdiiter 


Text-figure 19. 



l*n)Htatic pores hii<1 weiiiinal g“ro<)V08. with the walK Kurroiuidnifr them, 
of />?f'/o»<70X.Vr snnioaut- hJ). n. 


walls, which also surround the prostatic pores at each end of the grooves, and 
consequently bend out at their extremities. The male pores (openings of the 
vasa deferentia) were not seen. 

Theiemale pores arc on segment xiv just in front of the seta! zone, either 
almost directly in front of seta a or slightly external to this, betwwn the lines 
of a and 6. 

The spermathecal apertures were seen in one specimen in furrow^ 8/9 slightly 
internal to a ; none were to be discerned in 7/8 (though there are two pairs 
of spermatheca*). 

In furrow 8/9 there is a medianly situated transversely oval or eye-shaped 
swelling or cushion, not extending as far as the line of .seta a on each side ; 
in one specimen (Lashio) there is also a similar cushion in furrow 9/10 ; in 
another (Maungmagaun) the marking in 8/9 is very .slight and would ordinarily 
have gone unnoticed, and there is a similar marking on segment x. 

hUernal Anatomy, 

Septum 5/6 is perhaps slightly thickened, and 8/9-12/13 are all somewhat 
strengthened, 13/14 slightly so, while ail those behind this level are very thin. 

There are two gizzards, in segments vi and vii. Calciferous glands are 
present in xiv, xv, and xvi (or possibly xv, xvi, and xvii, if one can reckon 
the segments by the successive dilatations of the dorsal vessel; but in this 
case septum 14/15 must have been very thin and have been destroyed). 

The last hearts are in xii. 

The nephridia are four, or sometimes five, on each side in each segment. 

Testes and funnels were not seen. Small racemose seminal vesicles are 
present in segments xi and xii, but none were present in x. The prostates are 
two pairs, in xvii and xix, small tubular structures situated by the side of the 
intestine. 

Ovaries were seen in segment xiii. 

The spermathecfiB are two pairs (text-fig. 20). The ampulla is ovoid, and 
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Text-figure 20. 



►Spermathcca of IHchogaster sinmsus, Bp. n. 


Text-figure 21. 


First kind of penial seta of IHchogader svnuosuSf ap. n. x ca. 250. 

constricted from the duct; the latter is one-third as long again, and fully as 
wide, as the ampulla^wider at the middle of its length than at the ends 
The diverticulum is single, and consists of an ovoid seminal chamber attached 
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by a short stalk to the duct rather above its middle ; the diverticulum is 
directed upwards. One of the two spermatheoae which I mounted contains 
a pear-shaped spermatophore(?) in the ampulla and another in the duct; 
the other contains a similar structure in the duct only. 

The penial setae are of two kinds, one of each kind in each bundle, (i.) The 
first kind (text-fig. 21) is 0*43 mm. long, fi/i thick at the middle of its length, 
and 7 /x near its base : the shaft is almost straight, very slightly bowed ; the 
distal third is wavy, showing four or five undulations, the terminal 25 /x being 


Text-figure 22. 



Second kind of penial seta of Dtehogaster smuoaiu, sp. n. 

(I, whole seta, X ca, 250; h, distal end, X OlU). 

straight; the shaft tapers gently, and ends bluntly in a rounded (but not swollen) 
point; the ornamentation consists of a few (about four) small scale-like pro¬ 
jections on the distalmost undulations, (ii.) The second kind (text-fig. 22) is 
0-4 mm. long but only 3 /a thick at its middle and 4 p near its base, being thus 
notably thinner than the first kind ; the shaft is nearly straight, with a very 
slight double curve (perhaps accidental); it is also sinuous, presenting three very 
faint undulations in its distal sixth ; the tip, however, is straight beyond 
the undulations, thin, rounded at the end, and very slightly knobbed; the 
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ornamoniation, which can only be faintly discerned even with the oil- 
immersion lens, consists of tJiree minute projections on the most prominent 
parts of the distal undulations, as shown in the figure. 

Suhfamily Orro cil a ris\ 

Genus Efdichooaster Mich. 

EttDICHOGASTER CHITTA(K>N(iENSIS Stepll. (Tcxt-figS. 23 & 24.) 

Ilangfoon. Prof. G. E. (iates. Six hpooimoiis. 

Paiitha, U])i)or Ohnidwin Burma. Prof. <i. E, Gatos. Six Hpocimens. 

I may supplement my previous description (Stephenson, '17) as follows :— 

The first dorsal pore is, in the specimen more minutely examined, in furrow 
12/13 (anterior border of the clitellum). The clitellum comprises all segment 
xiii and half or nearly all of xvii (—41 to nearly 5) ; it is wanting, however, 
ventrally on xvii, where the male field comes in. The prostatic pores are in 


Text-figure 23. 



Penial setae of Endtchoynster chiHagomgtnsiii Stei)li. 
u, whole setae, showing different curves, X 140 ; h, distal end, X 1400. 

or immediately internal to the line of setae 6, on very slight papillae; female 
pores on xiv just internal to and in front of setae a ; spermathecal pores on 
segment viii internal to setae a, on small indefinite papillae which also bear 
setae ab. 

I could not detect the testis sacs, or testis sacs conjoined with seminal 
vesicles, meeting above the alimentary canal, which I described in my former 
paper ; there was a mass of iridescent spermatozoa on both sides of segment x, 
but these masses were ventro-lateral in the segment and were far from meeting 
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doraally. I saw no seminal vesicles. The prostates consist each of a con¬ 
voluted tube, of two and a half short loo])s closely pressed together, in one plane ; 
the duct is narrow and quite straight, nearly as long as the glandular part 
(in its natural condition, i. c., not straighteru^d out). The penial seta?, ()*54 mm. 
in length and [] (l or a little over in diameter, arc filiform (text-fig. 23), witK an 
irregularly sinuous outline ; tht' extreme tij) is pointed, and the distal portion 
of the shaft shows slight irregularities of outline, which project only very slightly 
and can hardly be called teeth. 


Text-figure 24. 



V] 


r<>inilut<»ry Hi'ta? of Eudtehogaster ch\iUujongens\> Stoph 
< 1 . whole 8ei4i, X 3(M): b, distRl end, X 750. 


The copulatory setas a of segment viii (text-fig. 24), not previously 
described, are 0-25 mm. long and 10 fi thick at the middle of their length; 
the shaft is almost straight, only very slightly bowed ; the distal end is rather 
more curved and bluntly pointed. The ornamentation consists of a few 
extremely fine punctate pittings or scars scattered over the distal portion, 
and scarcely well visible even with the oil-immersion lens, which appear at the 
margins as extremely small incisions. 

Subfamily OcxKUonitiux.r, 

Genas Gordiodriltjs Bedd. 

Gordiodrilus unicus, sp. n. (Text-fig. 25.) 

Bbamo, Burma. Prof. <3. E. Gates. A single R{)eciaion. matnre. 

It is impossible to give a very full description of the dissection of a worm 
represented by a single specimen with a maximum diameter of one millimetre 
and 1 fear the following account reads like a mere synopsis or abstract. 
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External Characters, 

Length 35 mm. ; maximum diameter 1 mm. A light flesh-colour. Seg- 
mentvs about 85, but the furrows in the present specimen are almost obliterated. 

Prostomium zygolobous. 

Dorsal pores absent. 

The setae are paired ; aa==6c, dd—half the circumference. » 

The clitollum extends over segments i xiii-| xx (™7), but none of segment xx 
is included ventrally ; it is ring-shaped, smooth, and brownish in colour. 

The anterior prostatic pores appear as whitish dots in the position of the 
ventral setae of segment xvii; the seminal grooves do not reach the anterior 
prostatic pores, but extend from segment xviii to segment xix—i.c., from the 
openings of the vasa deferentia to those of the posterior pair of prostates. 
The grooves and pores lie in the line of setae a6, and the grooves are straight 
and surrounded by whitish walls : a square white male area may be describikl 
of which the grooves with their outer walls form the lateral boundaries. 

The female pores were not seen. 

The spermathecal pores are visible as small eye-like markings in grooves 
7/8 and 8/9, in line with seta b. 

Internal Anatomy. 

Septa 6/7, 7/8, and 8/9 are considerably, 9/10, 10/11, and 11/12 slightly 
thickened, the rest thin. 

There is no gizzard. The pharyngeal glands constitute definite lobular 
masses in segments v, vi, and vii. The single calciferous gland (oBsophageal sac). 

Text-figure 25. 



Spermatheca of GiirdioilrUus uniems, sp. n. 


in segment ix, is a large ovoid sac, attached ventrally in the hinder part of the 
segment, extending forwards and bulging out a;t the sides, so that at first I 
thought there were two sacs. The intestine begins in segment xiii. 

The last hearts are in segment xi. 

The testes and funnels are free in segments x and xi (testes not identified). 
Seminal vesicles, rather small and only slightly lobed, are present in xii. 

The tubular prostates are three in number on the right side (xvii, xviii, and 
xix) and two on the left (xvii and xix); they are rather long, much twisted, 
and may stray across the middle line into the opposite side of the body. The 
duct is the short ectal portion of the tube, which (in the posterior pair, but hardly 
in the other) is slightly narrower and slightly shiny. The vasa deferentia 
end in segment xviii. 

Ovaries and funnels are of relatively large ske in segment xiii. 
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The npormathecfe (text-fig 25) are two pairs, in segments rii and viii; the 
ampulla is siilispherioal or f)roaflly ovoid, and marked off from the duct; the 
latter is spiudle-shaped, half as long again, and at its widest part three-fourths 
as wide, as the ampulla. TIkmc is a. ])air of small incipient diverticula, nximite 
sessile knohs, at the middle of the length of the duct. 


Family OLOsaosooLBOiD.E. 


Subfamily OLossnsfunja^i \ .fi. 


Genus Rhinodrilus E. Perr. 

Rhinodrilus cubtus, sp. n. (Text-figs. 26 & 27.) 

Summit f>f Alt. Ttuiouch/* (iint o\»‘r .‘{oao ftj. Tnni<U<l. 4. r. 29, W. Oook. A single 
along vritli a f<jK*<’iinon of /*<»iUosro/#»i' ntr^thnirna. 

External Characters. 

The sptKjimen showed a regenerating posterior end, the newly formed 
portion being 2-5 mm. long and 2 mm. broad at its base (just in front of this 
the worm is 6*5 mm. wide). 

licngth 110 mm.: maximum diameter 7-75 mm. (V)lour dark reddish 
brown. Segmc'Uts 128 {phis th(* regenerated portion) : no secondary anmilation. 

Prostomium absent: what looks like a slight eversion of the buccal mucous 
membrane ivfu’escuits segments i and li, tluaigh it is only about two-fifths 
of a milliraf'tre in length, and less than half as long as the next segment. The 
mouth is a trails (U'se slit and the angles of the mouth are continued backwards 
to the anterior b(u<l(*r of the next segment (i,€ , segment iii), these continuations 
representing the lateral groovc.s described in other species of the genus. 

There are no dorsal pores. 

The seta' are closely paired, the lateral setae especially closely ; all the 
setfe are small, the lateral smaller than the ventral; the ventral seta' are invisible 
in front of segment, xi {exce]it on segment vii, where they are just visible near 
furrow 7/8—genital seta), and very inconspicuous over the whole region in 
front of the genital field on xix ; the lateral are invisible even for several seg¬ 
ments behind the genital area. The ventral couples are rather close together on 
the ventral surface <if the body, the lateral are in line with the nephridiopores, 
in the lateral line ; na^4t \ bCj ab, d</=:=:half the circumference. 

The clitellum is wanting. 

On segment xxi is a mid-ventral depression which takes up the whole length 
of the segment and which is limited on each side by a sharj^ly-cut longitudinal 
groove which traverses the segment from front to back a little outside the line 
of setse b ; the sides of the depression slope inwards. Segments xx and xxii 
are a little swollen ventrally, especially at the sites of the ventral setal couples ; 
but these setae (or their pits) are to be made out only with difficulty in xx, and 
not at all in xxii. In the depression on xxi are three minute pits on each aide, 
of which the two outer on each side appear to be the pits of the ventral couple 
and the innermost, not far from the middle line, may be the male pore. 

The female and spermathecal pores are not visible : but from the dissection 
the spermathecal ducts pierce the body-wall about one-third of the distance 
from the nerve-oord to the nephridiopores (which are in the lateral Ihie), in 
forrowa 6/7 and 7/8. 

Plioc. ZooL. Soo,—193L 


6 
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Internal Anatomy. 

The numbering of the segments is somewhat confusing ; septa 6/7 and 7/8 
are somewiuxt thickened, and so, indeed, are all the anterior septa as far back 
as 17/18. There is no septum attached in the ])()sition of furrow 8/9, which 
appears to be due, not to the absence of a septum, but to the shifting forwards 
of those in front. 

The gizzard, in segment vi,Ls large and firm, and has the form of an obliquely- 
placed ring, the upper edge being also the anterior: indeed, the ring lies almost 
flat, the oesophagus coming out of its upper suHace. There are no intestinal 
diverticula in xxvi or any neighbouring segment. 

Calciferous glands are present in s(*gracnts vii, viii, and ix, flattish and oval 
in shape, with the long axis trarrsverse, lying florsally in the segment, the narrow 
short stalk arising (lorsally from the (esophagus. Microscopically they are 
panicled sacs; near the base of the gland the cavities are f(‘w, large, and rather 
irregular, and they become progres.sively more numerous, and also smaller, 
on proceeding from the base towards the free extremity of the gland ; those 
in the centre of the gland are more regularly circular in transverse section, 
those at the periphery much larger and less regular ; near the free extremity, 
however, the peripheral spaces also become smaller and more regularly circular 
in section. Near thc5 base the diameter of the chambers is 8(V2(K) jjL ; at tlie 
middle of the gland it is still the same at the periphery, but only 20-50 /x in 
the centre, while towards the tip of the gland the chambers are (mly 12-20 g in 
diameter in transverse section. The internal j)artition-wall8 between the tubular 
chambers contain a blood-space, which is continuous throughout at least a large 
part of the gland. 

In segments x and xi the oesophagus is swollen and vascular, but there 
are no definite calciferous glands. 

The last hearts are in segment xi; but smaller transverse vessels are present 
in xii, running over the seminal vesicles. 

The nephridia are characterized by possessing a large vesicle with a con¬ 
siderable elongated dorsally extending cnccum. 

The testes and funnels, in x and xi, are contained in testis sacs, which also, 
beside a quantity of iridescent coagulum, include the hearts, and, in xi, the 
seminal vesicles. These latter organ.s, in xi and xii, are small ovoid or rounded 
sacs, not lobed, and situated near the middle line. 

I cotild not distinguish any trace of ovaries, and saw no ovisacs. 

In segment xxi are a pair of compact, massive prostates, brownish in colour, 
sessile on the body-w'all, without vi.sible ducts. In the segment in front, 
and in the three’succeeding segments l>ehmd, situated in the ventral part of the 
segment and near the middle line, are a series of paired glands, irregularly 
bilobed, yellow in colour, and with lobular granular surface ; these are setal 
glands, one lobe being in front of and the other behind the setal sac and muscles. 

The spermathecsB arc two pairs, of unequal size, the posterior being the 
larger. The ampulla is shield-shaped (in the anterior) or ovoid (in the posterior), 
and directed backwards : the duct is fairly well marked off from the ampulla, 
and is short (in the posterior—one-fourth the length of the ampulla) or equal 
to the ampulla in length (in the anterior). There is no diverticulum, but the 
duct is slightly swollen {i.e., spindle-shaped), and shining spermatozoa are 
seen in it through the wall; mounted in balsam (text-fig. 26) the spermatozoa 
are seen to be contained in small sperm-chambers in the substance of the wall, 
the chambers being massed in two groups, of 4-6 in each, one group on each 
side of the duct. 

Noar each spermatheca, just behind and very slightly to the outer side of the 
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Text-figure 26. 



Spormatheca of IlhlMdrilus curhiSj sp. n. 


Text-figure 27. 



Copulatory setes of RhinodriltM cu^rim, sp. u. 
a, whole seta, X 50; b, distal end, X 225. 
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entry of the duct into the body-wall, and correspondingly also in the segment 
in front of the anterior spermathecie, is an irregularly lobed transparent sac, the 
sac of the copulatory seta. The setae from these sacs (which do not seem 
ordinarily to project on the surface— rf. the account of the external characters) 
are 2 mm. long (text-fig. 27) and 28 /a in thickness at the middle of their 
length ; they have a gentle double curve, become thinner gradually towards 
the free end, and are bluntly pointed ; the distal half shows four longitudinal 
series of scar-like depressions, each deeper in its proximal portion and with 
a more sharply defined proximal margin : in each longitudinal series are about 
20 scars. Similar setie are present in the region of the male pores ; here they 
are rather shorter (1-45 mm.), and present 14-16 scars in each longitudinal 
series. 

Remarks, 

The species to which the present form has most likeness arc R. sieversi, 
R. appuni, and R. rornani. As compared with the first of these, the present 
worm is larger, but the seta? are smaller, and more closely paired in the middle 
and hinder regions ; the genital seto of the clitellar region are, in R, sieversi, 
of two forms, and those behind the male pore are much smaller than in the present 
form, while specially modified seta' appear to be absent from the spermathecal 
region ; the thickened septa and the disposition of the calciferous glands 
also differ in the two species. Tn H. appmii aa is about 12 ah (here is equal 
to 4a6), and in general is not much smaller than hr (here it is only one-third 
of be), while the spermathecal pores are in line with the nephridiopores (here 
they are much nearer the middle line). In R. roniani also the setal ratios 
are different, the septa are all thin, and the spermathecal pores are not far 
below the nephridiopores. 

The worm was obtained, along with those immediately to he noticed, 
from the top of Mt. Tucouch6 in Trmidad ; of the locality the finder records 
that the summit of the mountain (just over 3600 ft.) is always moist, and the 
rain-forest extends up to the top, except for a bare space at the extreme summit. 
“ The worms occur in the soil all over the la.st 200 ft. level just along the summit. 
The soil is always soft and damp, and their large mounds of (jastings are seen 
all over the path to the top. If one walks over a burrow, there is a distinct 
squelching and bubbling noise, which is due to the worm suddenly retreating 
into the bottom of its burrow. This occurs almost every five or six steps 
one takes. These worms can be collected all the year round. There are none 
to be found on the lower reaches of the mountain, and the only other place 
I remember seeing them was at the top of Mt. Aripo, which is a little higher 
than Tucouch^, but differs in that the rainfall forest extends all over the top 
in a thick covering, so that no view can be obtained.*' 

Genus Pontoscolbx Schmarda. 

PONTOSCOMX CORBTHRURUS (Fr. Mull.). 

Same locality and Under as the last. Two specimens. 

One of the specimens is an orriinary example of the common PofUoscokx 
corethrurus. The other, though it wants the anterior end, and apparently 
the hinder end also, is nevertheless 320 mm. long, and of very irregular thickness, 
6-9 mm.; it is narrowly constricted in several places towards what is pretty 
certainly the hinder end. Throughout the specimen the seto are irregularly 
arranged in quincunx fashion, and towards what I tak;e to be the hinder end 
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they are large—much larger and more prominent than in front. If this 
specimen is Pontoscolex corathrurusy it must be a giant among its fellows. 

PONTOSCOLEX HINGSTONI, Sp. 11 . (Tcxt-figS. 28 & 29.) 

Movaballi (VtM‘k, EystMiinbo Kivtu% Hritish Guiana. 14. ix.29. Major R. G. Hingston. 
Seven .siH'CinienH, two sexually mature , huicc tlie non-BexuaJ hpeciinens might poswibly not 
belong to the Hauie .sp<‘eies, lor the moHt part only the two sexual HpeciiiionH were examined. 

External Characters. 

Length 83 -90 mm. , diameter in general about 3 mm., at the clitellum 
4*5-5 mm., and tapering behind to a little over 2 mm. Pale, unpigmented. 
Segments of the long<3st specimen 143 ; secondary annulation in the hinder 
part of the body, three or four annulations per segment. 

l^rostomium proepilobous (?) ; segment i rudimentary or absent, segment ii 
marked by numerous radial grooves round the mouth. Anus vertical. The 
nophridiopores are in liiu^ with the lateral seta?. 

On segment ii there are no lateral seta?, and in one of the two specimens 
one of the ventral bundles has only a single seta. The lateral couples are 
(dosely paired throughout the whole body except the hinder fourth or fifth, 
whore the two .seta* of a couple begin to diverge and are soon widely separated. 
In the anterior part of the body the lateral seta? are black and conspicuous, 
but towards the hinder end they become much more difticult to see. 

The ventral seta* mv closely paired at fiist, but begin to diverge almost 
immediately—in segment v ; they are wider apart in vi and vii, and in viii 
-ll-l be —i.e., b is much nearer to c than to its proper associate a; 
behind viii the interval ab diminishes again, and a few^ segments further back 
ab-==-l aa—'l he. In vji and viii the ventral seta? arc large and conspicuous, 
and situated on indefinite whitish j)apillae ; this is also in some degree the case 
in a few" segments in front of and behind those just named. In the second 
sexual specimen the ventral seta* of vii, viii, and ix are equally wide apart, 
and those of vii are the most conspicuous. 

In the -region of the genital ridges (xx-xxiii) the ventral setae are again 
enlarged, conspicuous, and seated on circular papilla?, which are, however, 
smaller, though better defined than the papilla^ of segments vii-viii and lieigh- 
bouring segments ; here ab is rather less than au and is equal to two-thii’ds 
of 6c. Behind the ridges, and in the middle region of the body, ah again==| aa 
=1 6c, or nearly so; but towards the hinder end, when the lateral couple have 
diverged, a6=^-| aa=|-| 6c=cd. Throughout the greater part of the body 
<fei=haif the circumference or a little less; in the hinder region dd is about 
one-third of the circumfei'ence. The setal arrangement is never the quincunx- 
formation ; and in both these sexual specimens the irregularities in the lines 
of the seta? 6 and d are very slight. 

Turning to the five non-sexual specimens (which are not certainly of the 
same species), in two, which are incomplete posteriorly, the setal relations are 
as described above ; in a third, which is apparently complete, the line of 
setae d is slightly irregular towards the hinder end. Of the remaining two speci¬ 
mens each has a long regenerated portion posteriorly ; in one this is one-third 
the length of the worm, in the other more than one-third. In one of these 
two the lines a6c are regular throughout the original portion of the worm, 
but d is irregular, within not very wide limits, from the point where cd begin 
to diverge—^in this specimen one-third of the length of the worm from the 
anterior end ; in the regenerated part of the worm the lines a and c are regular 
to the hinder end, 6 is irregular within fairly narrow limits, while d is widely 
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irregular, so that dd may be less than cd, and the interval cd is not usually 
the same on the two sides of the same segment; the arrangement is never 
in quincunxes. In the remaining specimen the lines a and c are regular through¬ 
out, while b is irregular witliin narrow limits in the posterior half, and d irregular 
within fairly wide limits throughout more than the posterior half of the worm; 
towards the hinder end cd may be equal to dd ; the arrangement is never in 
quincunxes. 

In both the regenerated worms the seta) increase in size towards the hinder 
end. 


Text-figure 28. 

•w. — 



Seta of Bpermatheoal region of PontotcoUx hingftoni, ap. a. X 165. 

The ordinary setae are 0*3 mm. long, with the usual sigmoid curve ; the 
nodulus is distal (proximal: distal;; 5 : 3 or almost 2:1); the ornamentation 
consists of a small number of delicate sculpturings, transverse or slightly 
concave towards the tip, near the distal end. 

A large number of setae of the spermathecal and cUtellar regions were 
obtained, but all, without exception, were found on examination to be broken. 
The spermathecal setae (text-fig. 28) must have been more than 0*68 mm. long ; 
the tMckness of the sh^t just below where the ornamentation stops is 32 ft; 
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the shaft is straight (as far as can be seen), except towards its proximal end, 
and there is a slight nodiilus 0-29 mm. from the proximal end. The ornamenta¬ 
tion consists of a number of very conspicuous scars or semicircular depre.ssions, 
in shape somewhat as if they had been made by pressing the finger-tip-onto 
a plastic substance ; ea<‘h has a sharp margin, the concavity being towards 
the tip ; the edges of the depressions are faintly jagged. 

The cditellar setje (text-fig. 29) (from the region of the genital ridges) are 
of the same length as those just described, but appear to be rather narrower 
(22-24 fjL below where the mai kings stop) : there is a faint indication of a nodiilus 


Text-figure 29. 



Seta of olitellar region of Poiihseolex hingdUnii, «p. n. x 195. 

0-26^*30 mm. from the proximal end ; the sculpturings are not quite so close 
together as in the spermathecal setae. In both groups the sculpturings appear 
at first to be more numerous than they are represented in the figures, but by 
focussing it can be recognized that a number are on the lower side of the shaft. 
All these setae were broken at much the same level of the shaft. 

The clitellum is rather indefinite, including xvi-xxiv (=9). The genital 
ridges are situated on xx-xxiii, midway between the lines of setae b and c, 
and form the lateral boundaries of a rather rectangular ventral shield on these 
segments—a thickened area with the conspicuous ventral setae on papillae, 
as described above. The genital apertures were not seen. 
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Internal Analomy, 

An extremely tenuous membrane may represent septum 5/6, hut the first 
definite septum is 6/7, which is^moderately strengthened aiui pouched back¬ 
wards to an extreme degree, so that the gizzard, which is in front of it, is at 
a level behind tlie spermathecje ; 7/8 and 8/9 are also somewhat strengthcnc^d 
and much prolonged backwards, the hinder of those two septa being attaclied 
at a more posterior level (in one specimen at least) on th(‘ right side than on the 
left, not far from the position of furrow 9/10 ; the next sef)tum, also moder¬ 
ately thickened, is attached at groove 10/11. Septum 9/10 thus appt^ars 
to be absent. Behind 10/11 distinct s(‘pta seem to be absent for some distance 
dorsally, where they are represented by a fine spongy connective tissue , l)ut 
a numi)er of septa can be distinguished h-om 12/15 onwards at the sides of the 
alimentary canal, and segmentation is heie indicated also by the nephridia. 
The relations of the organs are somewhat obscured by the extreme pouching 
backwards of the anterior septa. 

The gizzard—^firm, rounded, and of fair size—is in front of septum 6/7. The 
calciferous glands, in segments vii, viii, and ix, of moderate size, are ovoid 
sacs, attached by narrow stalks dorsally to the a^sophagus at the posterior 
limit of their segments ; the stalks, gradually widening, extend first forwards 
and rather downwards and then the sac bends upwards and appears dorsally, 
reaching nearly to the middle line. 

In a series of transverse sections taken through sacs and (esophagus, and 
begirming at the hinder limit of the segment, the stalks of the sacs are seen 
to communicate with the cesophagus, one on each side of the mid-dorsal line, 
by an epithelium-lined canal; the sacs extend forwards lateral to the msophagus, 
and in section become as large as, and in places much larger than, the section of 
the oesophagus. The chambers are at first few, and increase in number and 
diminish in size as the sections pass forwards; half-way along the series at a 
rough computation 150 chambers are seen in the section of each gland, and the 
average diameter of the chambers in the anterior portion of the gland may be 
40-60/X. 

There are two pairs of large hearts behind septum 10/11—those, perhaps, of 
segments xi and xii. The vascular commissures of segments xvi, xvii, and 
xviii are conspicuous, especially the last; they increase in size backwards. 

The nephridia possess the muscular sphincters characteristic of certain 
genera—well defined spherical or subspherical masses of muscular tissue situated 
at the wide angle of the large, triangular bladder where this joins the body-wall. 
Examined roughly, in glycerine, the muscular fibres did not seem to encircle 
the neck of the bladder in the manner of a sphincter, but appeared to be 
arranged vertically in the bulbous mass, parallel to the canal. 

There is a pair of combined testis sacs and seipinal vesicles ; the anterior, 
more swollen portion of each contains an iridescent mass of spermatozoa, 
and is situate(i in the region behind septum 12/13 ; it represents the testis 
sac. The sacs of the two sides are joined ventrally beneath the oesophagus 
by a median sac, also full of iridescent coagulum, which in antero-posterior 
extent takes up segments xiv-xv. 

The anterior swollen portion of the sac (testis sac) extends to about the level 
of xvi or xvii; the sac then narrows and, as the seminal vesicle, extends back 
on each side to xxxii; in this part of its extent it is irregularly thicker and thin- 
ner, and somewhat nodular. In the other specimen one vesicle extends back 
to xxvii, the other to xxxiii and then bends forwards again for a few segments. 

The vas deferens, at first much twisted, leaves the testis sac at its anterior 
end and enters the body-wall in segment xiii; it can, however, he followed 
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back without great difficulty. It foUows a line external to that of setae 6, 
but nearer 6 than c, and ends by joining a longitudinally elongated soft, white, 
glandular mass on the body-wall beneath the peritoneum. This mass^ can 
be distinguished as composed of three portions, incompletely separated from 
each other, over the situation of furrows 20/21, 21/22, and 22/23. By 
scraping away the glandular mass the vas deferens is seen to end on the 
anterior part of segment xxi, apparently just behind the furrow, outside the 
line of b but- nearer b than c ; the duct becomes somewhat thicker before it 
pierces the body-wall. 

The ovaries were not identified, but the oviducts lead outwards and 
forwards from the small funnels and enter the body-wall in segment xiv between 
the litjes of setie a and b. Thus both male and female gonads are shifted some 
distance backwai'ds fr<3m their normal positions. 

The sj)ermatheca3 are three pairs ; the ampulki are flattened and circular 
or oval in shape, with, in most cases long, thin, straight ducts, the length of the 
ducts being due to the backward elongation of the segments in which they 
li(^ owing to the ])ouching of the septa already referred to. They are situated 
in s(‘gmeiits vii, viii, and ix, and the ducts pass forwards to end in furrows 
7/S, S/P, and P/lO, in a line with the lateral sete ; the ducts of the second pair are 
longer than thosf* of the first, and those of the third pair are very long and thin, 
the ampulla, though in segment ix according to the septa, being on a level 
with segment xii fis seen externally. 

Family LuMBBiciDii!:. 

Genus Dbndbobabna Eisen. 

Dbndkoh.bna ootaedbus (Sav.), 

I\n‘r--uk {near (it.ilthaab), W. Urefuland, alt. 30 ft., in 8oil and under hU>nea and buried 
in ihe of inohh. Major K. U. Umgston. Two Hpeennens, mature. 

Genus Aixolobophoba Eisen, em. Rosa. 

Allolobophoba caliqinosa (TirpiOA) (Sav.). 

Tou1ouh« . Nov. 192U. Dr. F. 0. Holdaway. Nine speciinonH. sexually mature. 

Allolobophoea 8AVIONY1 (Guemc & Horst) var. uuiob, var. n. 

Toulouse. Nov, 1929. Dr. F. G. rioldaway. A single specimen, mature. 


External Characters, 

Length 154 mm.; maximum diameter 10 mm., behind cliteUum 8-6 mm 
Colour slaty grey dorsally, paler ventrally. Segments 200 ; a number of seg¬ 
ments in the anterior part of the body, in front of the male pores, hi- or tri- 
annulate. 

Prostomium epilobous J, cut off behind by a transverse groove which extends 
some little distance laterally beyond the limits of the tongue. 

The first dorsal pore is in furrow 12/13, but I was doubtful whether there was 
one in the furrow next behind this or not. 

The setae are rather closely paired ; ab is somewhat greater than cd ; in 
at least the posterior third of the body ao=2 U, in the middle of the body 
aa is relatively rather less, while behind the clitellum aa:=l|6c and in front 
of the clitellum 1^ 6c; dd is half the oiroumferenoe, or in the anterior region 
perhaps rather less. The aetas of the anterior segments ate not enlaced. 
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The clitellum is saddle-shaped and extends over segments xxxi-xliii (:^:13) ; 
intersegmental furrows are present and distinct, and setae are visible ; there 
is a slight change of colour dorsally. The ridges of puberty are very well 
defined, extending over xxxiii-xxxviii; the ventral seta) of segments xli and 
xlii, and of xliii on the right side, are situated on glandular swellings. 

The male pores are slit-like, with swollen glandular anterior and posterior 
lips which take up the whole length of segment xv, the posterior lip obliterating 
furrow 15/16 where it abuts on it, and joining the glandular papilla on xvi 
(y. inf.). The position of the pores is just outside the line of seta) the inner 
end of the slit-like aperture very nearly reaching the line. 

The female pores, on xiv, are a little outside the line of b (a6=65), and very 
slightly posterior to the level of the setae. 

The spermathecal pores are not visible ; fj*om internal examination they are 
seen to be usually two on each side in each of furrows 13/14 and 14/15, in or 
about the line of d. Olandular papillae surround the ventral setae of segments 
xi, xii, xiii, xiv, xvi, and, on the left side, xvii; the swellings round the setap of 
xi and xii are very well marked. There are none round the ventral set® of xxvi. 

Internal Anatomy. 

The retractor muscles of the pharynx are very numerous and strong. 

Septum 4/5 is thin, 5/6 moderately strong, 6/7-9/10 all very thick, 10/11 
moderately strengthened, the rest thin. 

The gizzard takes up segments xvii-xx. 

The last hearts, which are moniliform, are in segment xi. 

Testes and funnels are free in segments x and xi, along with flocculent 
and iridescent coagulum. Seminal vesicles are present in segment ix as rather 
small lobed sacs, larger than those in x, but smaller than the two posterior 
pairs ; in segment x they are small, rounded, and slightly lobed ; in segments 
xi and xii the vesicles are large, meeting in the middle line, and very deeply 
cut up into rounded lobules. 

In segment xiii the female funnels were seen, and in xiv are small ovisacs. 

The spermathec® are situated in or about the line of set® d in furrows 
13/14 and 14/15 ; they are small, round, sessile sacs, two in number in each 
situation, except that on the right side in 13/14 there was only a single one, 
and that one of the two on the right side in 14/16 was divided into two rounded 
halves by a constriction. 

RemarJee. 

Allolobophora savignyi is a remarkably large worm, attaining a length 
of 350 mm. and a diameter of 12 mm. Besides being much smaller, the present 
specimen differs in the extent of the clitellum (to xliii instead of xliv), the 
position of the tubercula pubertatis (xxxiii-xxxviii instead of xxxiv-xxxix) 
and of the fiirst dorsal pore (12/13 instead of 10/11 or 9/10), and in possessing 
spermathec® in furrows 13/14 and 14/16 (instead of in 13/14, 14/16, and 16/16), 
as well as in one or two smaller points. 

It is unfortunate that the present form is represented only by a single 
specimen ; it is possible that the position of the tubercula pubertatis and of the 
spermathec® may entitle it to rank as a separate species. Both this worm 
and A. savignyi are from the south-west of IVance, though there is more than 
100 miles between the localities in which they were respectively found. 
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<) Further Notes on Larval Brachyura. By Mamb V. Lbboub D.Sc.. 
F.Z.S., Naturalist at the Plymouth Laboratory. 

I Boceived Soptember 24, 1930: Bead February 3. 1931. ’ 


(Plates I. & II.*) 

Since the publication of “ The Larval Stages of the Plymouth Brachyura’* 
(Labour, 1928) certain interesting additions have been made to our knowledge 
of crab larvse. Pisa biacideata has been hatched from the egg and reared as far 
as the second zoea; Bathynectes langipes has again been hatched, and this time 
a coloured drawing made of the first zoea; Oonoplax rhymboidea has been hatched 
from the egg, confirming the work done from the plankton specimens; and the 
first zoea oif Hyas aranem, kindly hatched out from the egg by Mr. PC. 0. Bull 
at Cullercoats, Northumberland, has been examined and compared with the 
zoea of Hyas coarctaluSy thus enabling us to distinguish the two larvae, which, 
up to the present time, have been somewhat confused. 

Bathvneotes lonoipes Risso. (See liobour, 1928, p. 515, pi. iv. fig. 7.) 
(PI. I. fig. 1.) 

Several females in berry have been seen during the last four years, in May 
and dune. One lot hatched out on May 27th, 1929, and from one of these 
zoea* the drawing in colour was made. The colour is purplish brown, the darkest 
part being concentrated in the mouth and thoracic regions, with large chroma- 
tophore.s on the abdominal segments and one in the front of the dorsal spine 
at about the middle of its lenf^h; light purplish brown all over the body, with 
a little pale yellow. 

Eggs round, ca. 0-32 mm. in diameter when ready to hatch. 

(loKOPLAX RHOMBOiDES (L.), (See Lebour, 1928, p. 534, pi. ii. fig. 6 ; 
pi. xi. fig. 10 ; pi. xii. figs. 1-4.) 

This crab has already been hatched out by Dr. E. Caroli (1926) at Naples 
in 1921 (as 0. angu!<Ua)y who describes the four zoeal stages and the megalopa, 
which changed into a crab, but gives no figures. This work had not been seen 
when the first paper was written (Lebour, 1928), and thus Dr. Caroli was the 
first to hatch out and describe the larvae of Oonoplax correctly. His description 
agrees very well with mine. Qon^lax in berry have been seen several times 
during the last three years, always in late spring or summer, from May to August. 
On one occasion, June 13th, 1930, four berried females were obtained from 
the Rame mud. The eggs measure ca. 0*48 mm. in diameter and are round. 
The colour is bright pink in early stages, turning browner when ready to hatch. 

Hyas aranbus (L.). (See Letour, 1928, p. 646.) (PL II. fig. 1.) 

The zoe® hatched from the eggs of Hyas aranens, from Cullercoats, North¬ 
umberland, agree in all essentials with those of Hyas eoarctaiuSy but are slightly 
larger, the spines a little longer ^d not so prickly. In some specimens the 
spines were almost smooHi, and in no case did they approach the roughness 

* For explanation of the Plates, see p. 96. 
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of tho Plymouth specimen of H.'iias coarctatm nor those described by Stephenson 
(1912,1016): neither arc they nearly so prickly as the specimens of Hyaaaranms 
described by Williamson (1911, 1914) from larvae hatched by Mr, Waddington 
at Bournemontli and from plankton .specimens taken in tho neighbourhood 
of Aberdeen. This last is remarked by Stephenson (1916), who suggests that 
they may be Hyas coarckUm. Certainly they are more like that species than 
they are like the present specimen of Hyas arumvs. These larvae from 
Cnllercoats establish the facd that the zoeic of both the British species of Hyas 
have the characters as given for tho genus Hyas in my former paper (Lebour, 
1928, p. 044). It is now possible to 8ej>arate the two species, although they are 
much alike, Hyas araneus being slightly larger, with longer and less prickly 
spines. 

Berried females are common in the Cullercoats neighbourhood. They have 
Iteen roconled from the Plymouth district, but not seen for many years. Eggs 
from Cullercoats wei-e obtained in March and April, and were hatched out by 
Mr. H. O. BuU in March. 

Eggs round, or very nearly so, ca. 0-04 mm. in diameter when nearly ready 
to hatch (those of Hyas coardatus ca. 0-56 mm.): orange, changing to brownish 
black. 

First zoea from egg ca. 2-5 mm. long from the base of the rostrum to the 
tip of the telson (tliose of //. coarctatm ca. 1-8 mm., sometimes rather longer); 
from the tip of the dorsal spine to tho tip of the rostral spine ca, 3-36 mm. 
(in Hyas '‘oa,retains ca. 3 mm.): dorsivi spine ca, 1-4 ram. long: rostral spine 
ca. 1 mm. long (in Hyascvarctatus dorsal spine ca. 1-2 min.,rostral ca.O-SH mm.), 
antennules and antennae much the same in the two s|>ecies, also the form of the 
carapace and its lateral spines, appendages, and armature of the abdomen 
Spines in Hyas aranevs much less prickly, especially the dorsal spine, which 
may be nearly smooth. 

Pisa biaotjlbata (Montagu)-^P»sa gMsi Bell. (See I.«bour, 1928, n ,'544 ) 
(PI. I. fig. 2 ; PI. II. figs. 2-5.) 

Only one female in berry has been seen since July 1926, the eggs of that 
specimen measuring 0-72 mm. by U (J4 mm. The second crab was obtained 
from 2.J miles south of the Mewstone, on August 5th, 19.3(». the eggs fairly well 
developed and measuring 0-72 to O HO mm. by 0-()4 to 0-66 mm. This crab was 
put in a plunger-jar and the eggs hatclud out during the night of August 17th. 
Unfortunately they did not develop further than the second (last) zoea, but 
enough was seen to show that the larvae agree well with Oano’s description and 
figures of the larvae of Pisa, which may bo P. hiaculetda, P. armata, or P. 
corallina, for he does not distinguish the species (Cano, 1893). As has been 
noted already (Lebour, 1928, p. 544), the figure of the zoea given by Gourret 
(1884) represents a Pinndheres (probably P. veterum), although his description 
and the figures of the telson and antenna are truly those of Pisa. The explana¬ 
tion must be that the numt)er8 on the plates were wrong, for he must most 
certainly have seen the tiiie zoea of Pisa (in his case Pisa corallina). 

The first zoea of Pisa biaculeata is brilliantly coloured, and measures ca. 
2-8 mm. in length from the base of the rostrum to the end of the telson, and 
ca. T28 mm. from the tip of the dorsal spine to the tip of the very short rostrum. 
The i^in colouring is dark brown and yellow dashed with red; the dorsal 
spine is yellow from the base up to about half its length ; there is yellow above 
the eye on the maxillipedes and along the abdomen and telson; red in the 
neighbourhood of the mouth-parts and ventral part of the thorax, and especially 
on tho loist abdominal segments and telson; orange-red on the spinous process 
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of the antenna and on the maxillipedes ; dark brown on the mandibles, along the 
alimentary canal, especially in the thoracic region and on the abdominal seg¬ 
ments, with small brown chrornatophores on the antennae and maxillipedes. 

The first zoea is much more like that of huichvs and Macropodia than it is 
like Jli/aSy th(i only essential difTerences being the rudimentary rostrum, w'hich 
in the Jnachinfr is absent. In the se^ioiid z(U‘a, however, the abdomen is divided 
into six segments phis the telson, whilst in the Inachince there are only five 
and there is a small fifth pl(‘opod, whilst there are only four in the Inachince. 
In these two features it resembles //?/a.s*. In all other essential features it agrees 
with the characters of the Inachince as summarized in my former paper (Lebour, 
1928, p. 545-0.) 

The first zoea emerging form the pre-zoea has a short, curved, dorsal spine 
on the (Carapace and a very short rudimentary rostral spine reaching a very 
little way beyond the eyes, both spines smooth, lateral s])ines absent, antenna 
with the exopodit(‘ neai'ly as long as the spinous process, the latter slightly 
yirickly, flagellum well developed : lateral knobs on the second abdominal 
segment; lateral s})ines on the third, fourth, and fifth segments; telson with one 
lateral spine, the six internal seta? arranged almost in a straight line, with the 
hind margin of the telson hardly indented : horns of the telson with minute 
spicules. 

Second zoea obtained from the first zoea and much like it, hardly any 
larger, but with a sixth abdominal segment cut off from the telson : no additional 
internal setjv at the hind margin of the telson (’ano's figure of the second 
zoea of Pina has the antennule segmented, whilst tlie Plymouth specimens 
have no trace of segmentation, again showing advance in flevelopment in 
Mediterranean forms which has already been noted in Mata and others. 

The megalopa has not l)een obtained at Plymouth. According to Cano 
it has a poinU'd rostrum, with an indication of two lateral spines and a very 
small dorsal spine near the hind eiifl of the carapace. It is (lifficult, from the 
figure, to compare it with Hyas or Inachinm, but on the whole it seems to 
resemble Inachm rather than Hyas. As in all spider-crabs, the two zoeae 
are well develo|)ed, and even in the first st^ige the thoracic limbs and pleopods 
can be seen. 

The following table sho>vs the relationship of Pim to Inachvs and Macro¬ 
podia on the one hand and Hyas on the other :— 


Jimt Mncropiulut, 

Smooth dorsal Hpino, no 
laterals, no ro.stral H|»ino. 

Antenna with exopodite as 
long* as. or nearly us lonj^ us, 
the spinous process : (lajrelluin 
well derelope<l in hotli zoea? 

Telson with one lateral 
spmo: no extra intenial seta? 
in second zoea. 

Abdomen with five seg'ments 
(plus telnon) in ae^ond zoea; 
only font pairs of pleot>ode. 

Lateral knobs on second 
abdominal segment. 


Ptsa. 

Smooth dorsal spine, no ' 
laterals, rudimentary rostral 
spine. 

Antenna with exopodib' ' 
nearly as lonpr a.s the spinous 
prooos?^ ; flaK^dlum w<dl de>el¬ 
oped in both zoea;. 

Telson with one lateral 
spine; no extra internal seta' 
in soeond zoea. ! 

Abdomen with six segments < 
(plus telson) in second zoea*; j 
filth pair of pleopods rudi- , 
mentary. I 

Ijateuil knobs on second j 
abdominal segment. ; 


Spiny dor.sal. lateral and 
roftiral spines; all present 
and well developed. 

Ainenna with ex(»podite less 
than half the h.igth of the 
spinous process; flagellum 
rudimentary in first zoea?. 

Telson with two lateral 
spine.^-’ in both zoeie; a pair 
of extra internal setffi in 
second zoea. 

Abdomen with six segments 
(plus telson) in second zcJea; 
five pairs of pleopods. 

Lateral knobs on second 
and third alxlominal segments. 


Thus Pim is more like imehut and Macropodia, di&ring in having a sixth 
abdominal segment in the second zoea and in having a rudimentary rostrum. 
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From the larval characters it seems that it would be advisable to keep the 
subfamily Pisince for Pisa together with certain foreign crabs, including 
Lissa, which, according to Cano, closely resembles Pisa in development, and 
to place Hyas in a new subfamily. This subfamily should come after the 
Maiince, and the Pisince should be placed between this new subfamily and 
the Inachinm. In this way Hyas would come nearest to the Maiince in the 
family Maiidae, Pisa having an intermediate position between Hyas and Inachvs, 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate T. (coloured). 

Fig. 1. First zooa of Bdihyjierfes lodijipes, 1*25 inm. long, hatched from egg, Plymouth. 

2. First zooa of Puta biandeata, 2*8 mm. long, hatched from egg,’Plymouth. 

Plate IT. 

Fig. 1. First zoea of Hyos arajieus, 2*5 mm. long, hatched from egg by Mr. H. O. Bull, CullercoatH. 
Northumberland. 

2. Abdomen of first zoea of PUa hiaetdeafa. 

3. Front of carapace of same, with antennules and antcnme 

4. Second zoea of Pisa hmruUata, 2*8 inni. long. 

.5. Sixth abdominal segment and tel son of same. 
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7. The Middle Ear of the Horse (Equus caballus). 
By H. V. Wilkie, F.R.C.V.8., F.R.M.S., F.Z.S. 

; Received September 20, 1930- Read February 17, 1931.] 


(Text-figures 1-12.) 

The notes collected in this paper are of the principal results obtained in the 
years 1929-1930 from a study of the comparative anatomy of the auditory 
organ, made under grant from the (Government Grant Committee of the Royal 
Society of London, and concern the middle ear of the horse, with comparative 
references to that of the domestic sheep (Chis aries). 

The results constitute the first part of a general study of the middle and 
inner ear of the horse, the second part- of which will be devoted especially to 
the labyrinth. 

Nothing like a completes anatomical description has been attempted, as the 
literature on the subject is already extensive, and only mention is made of 
results which are either entirely new or are supplementary to those already 
recorded by others, but in cases where the results obtained arc at variance 
with those already recorded the differences and references are pointed out. 

The external ear has not been dealt with, as this has been exhaustively 
and admirably described by many authors on both comparative anatomy 
and special equine anatomy in the literature of several countri<‘s. 

It may, however, be of interest to note that the structure of the integumentary 
lining of the external auditory meatus of the horse and that of the sheep show 
differences which are well marked, and, so far as 1 know, have not been hitherto 
recorded. 

The pajiillsc of the derma of the external auditory meatus of the horse 
are small, numerous, and slender, while those of the sheep are comparatively 
few’ in numl>er. These are much larger than in the horse, and, instead of 
being slender and pointed, are broadly rounded and wave-like, and do not, so 
far as T have seen, show bifurcation. The ceruminous glands of the horse 
are rather small, comparatively few' in number, globular in shaj)e, and well 
isolated. 

Those of the sheep are much larger, often ovoid in shapt?, and so numerous 
that in many places they occur so close together as to give the appearance 
of a chain of glands. 


The Tympanic Membrane. 

This consists of two parts, the tense membrane, or membrana propria, 
and the flaccid membrane of Shrapnell. 

The membrana propria is inserted into the sulcus tympanicus of the annulus, 
which is raised well above the tympanic wall and supported by a number of 
radiating septa, which are continued into and form long, curved divisions 
within^e bulla. 

'Die annulus t 3 rmpanicus has a mean length of 11 mm., and its diameter 
(from before to behind) is about 8*20 mm. It is incomplete at its upper part 
for a distance of 4 mm. transversely. 

P^oc. ZooL. Soo.—193L 
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The limits of the annulus mark the limits of the membrana propria, and 
the attachment of the processus brevis of the malleus to the drum being lower 
than the limits of the annulus, a somewhat triangular space is left (Prussak’s 
space), which is occupied by Shrapnell’s membrane, or the flaccid membrane, 
the fibrous portion of which consists of straight, vertical fibres which merge 
into the integumentary lining of the external auditory meatus above and 
converge towards the attachment of the processus brevis of the malleus below. 

The external auditory meatus opens freely against the external side of the 
drum for about two-thirds of the length of that membrane. At this point, 
below, it is met by a well-marked bony elevation of the outer tjonpanic wall, 
and from thence for the distance of the lower third of the drum, the wall and 
the tympanic membrane are only separated by a very narrow space. 

In the formation of the lamina propria of the tympanic membrane an 
important share is taken by periosteal structures. 

In the horse the periosteum of that portion of the external auditory meatus 
formed by the annulus tympanicus is undoubtedly continuous with the lamina 
propria. 

At the superior part, where the annulus is incomplete, the periosteum of 
the meatus is continuous with that of the vault. In the human subject it was, 
I believe, Driaspul who first pointed out that the lamina })ropria of the drum 
is continuous with the periosteum of the annulus. 

In the sheep the annulus tympanicus is raised further from the wall than 
it is in the horse, and consequently projects to a greater degree into the cavity 
of the tympanum. It is supported by prominent septa, but these septa do not 
extend far below into the bulla as they do in the horse, and they rapidly become 
mere traces. The mean measurements of the annulus in the sheep are 9 mm. 
as to length, and 7 mm. in width. 

The thickness of the membrana tympani of the horse varies a little, even 
in perfectly normal conditions, between 0*1 mm. and 0*2 n^n. 

Ellenberger and Muller (5) give the thickness of the drum of the horse as 
0*2 mm. I should rather place this as a maximum, as in thoroughbred horses 
and some of the lighter breeds this is probably not usually reached. 

The Tympanic Cavity. (Text-fig. 1.) 

In the horse this is of an irregularly curved form (from side to side), and 
is smaller at its upper than at its lower extremity. Its upper part, the vault 
or attic, inclines forwards and downwards, while its middle portion, the atrium, 
shows a sharp curvature of the anterior wall backwards into the cavity. Below 
this point the cavity inclines forwards, and from the lower margin of the annulus 
tympanicus enlarges into the hypotympanic space or bulla. 

The mean total height of the cavity is 30 mm., of which the vault occupies 
7 mm., the atrium 13 mm., and the hypotynfpanic space 10 mm. 

The long or transverse diameter (antero-posterior) of the vault is 10 mm., 
and it is of ovoid form, showing on its inner wall a well-marked salient which 
corresponds roughly to the position of the articulation between the malleus 
and the incus. 

In the horse the mean width of the atrium (from before to behind) 
is 6 mm., and the mean width of the hypotympanic space, in the same direction, 
is 11 mm. ’ 

The roof of the tympanic cavity is on a considerably higher plane than 
that of the bony meatus, and its floor is considerably below the floor of the 
meatus and, therefore, its three essential divisions are strongly marked. 

Thus the vault is sharply divided from the atrium by the Fallopian canal 
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and the atrium from the hypotympanic space by the lower margin of the 
annulus. 

The tympanic wall of the Fallopian tube is wanting from a point near the 
Glaserian fissure to one. just above the centre of the fossa ovalis, and the facial 
nerve is exposed for that distance, being separated from the vault by a bony 
ridge. 


Text-figure 1. 



The inner wall of the left tympanic cavity of the horse. X 3. 


r. Vault. G.F. Glaserian fissure. f.C, The dotted line shows the extent of the incomplete outer 
wall of the Fallopian canal. P. Promontory. C.T.T. Channel in which the tensor tympani 
muscle lies. 8. Stapedius muscle, exposed by removal of the bony wall of the excavation in 
which it lies. 8.T, Stapedius tendon inserted into the stapes w^ithin the fossa ovalis. F.J?, 
Fenestra rotunda. E,V. Salient corresponding to nearly the vertex of the external 
semioiroular canal. 

The upper portion of the promontory corresponds to the first whorl of the 
cochlea, and on its summit, looking backwards and upwards, is the aperture 
of the fenestra rotunda, almost circular in form, and of a mean diameter of 
2‘5 mm. 

The fenestra is closed by the secondary tympanic membrane, stretched 
IMross it a Uttle distance below its mouth. 


7 * 
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The fossa ovalis, the mouth of which has an upward and forward direction, 
penetrates the l)one for a distance of 3 mm. before reaching the fenestra ovalis, 
which forms its base. 

C’hauveau (Fleming's translation) (3) gives the average diameters of the 
fenestra ovalis as -004 by *002 mm., which is obviously an error which was over¬ 
looked, hut Lesbre gives the mean measurements as 4 mm. in length by 2 mm. 
in width. I have found that in light draught adult horses the fenestra is 
usually 4-30 mm. by 2 mm. 

In the foal, at the the time of normal birth, of the same class of horse, the 
length is already 4 mm, by 2 mm., showing the relatively small differences 
in the size of this structure between the newly-born and the adult. 

In the ligtiter and smaller breeds of horse.s the length is only slightly less, 
and I have seldom found the width less than 2 mm. 

In the sheep the fenestra ovalis has a mean measurement of 2*10 mm. 
as to length and 1*5 as to width. 

The fenestra rotunda of the sheep is relatively larger than that of the horse, 
having a mean diameter of 2 mm. 

The inner wall of the vault in the horse at its posterior and lower part, 
just above the salient fornie<l by the Fallopian canal, shows a well-marked 
fossa incudis. This is a nearly circular, shallow^ cup-like cavity with slightly 
raised edges, w'hich is lined with hyaline cartilage. Jt receives the facet found 
on the iniun* side of the extremity of the processus brtwis of the incus, which 
is also covered with hyaline cartilage. The facet is attached to the fossa incudis 
by a fine capsular ligament, and this attachment evidently allow^s of free move¬ 
ment of the ossicle in any direction. 

In the sheep the processus brevis does not show any inner facet as describefi 
in the horse, but its rounded extremity is attached to an extremely shallow 
fossa incudis which possesses no raised margins. 

The teim “ processus brevis ” is retained here merely for clearness, as in 
the sheep the process is actually longer than the processus longus, though 
in many mammals it is truly shorter. 

The Fallopian canal in the sheep is entirely open on the inner w^all of the 
tympanum from a point Just abo\e the (lla.^^erian fissui-e to an o])ening in the 
posterior wall of the cavity ahovT and well behind the opening of the fenestra 
rotunda, and therefore the facial nerve is entirely exposini for this distance. 
During this exposure the nerve lies separated from the vault by a prominent 
shelf-like bony ridge. At the posterior third of this open canal there is a trans¬ 
verse and deep excavation in to the bony wall which lodges the stapedius 
muscle, and therefore this muscle for a short distance lies immediately below 
and in contact with, the facial nerve. There is no eminentia pyramidalis 
in the sheep. 

In the horse the outer wall of the tympanic cavity is formed largely by the 
tympanic membrane, completed above by the dense outer wall of the vault 
and below by the hard, shell-like outer wall of the hypotympanic space. 

The anterior wall of the tympanum consists of the rounded anterior wall 
of the vault, which corresponds to the anterior part of the head of the malleus, 
that of the atrium, which unites with the inner wall to form the space for the 
Ixlgment of the tensor tympani muscle, and that of the hypotympanic space, 
the chief feature of which is the opening of the eustachian tube. 

The Auditory Ossicles. 

The following remarks only refer to the auditory ossicles of the horse, 
as a description of those of the domestic sheep has been already published 
(Wilkie, 9). ^ ^ ^ 
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In the figures, the drawings of the ossicles of the sheep are given with those 
of the horse for the sake of comparison. The auditory ossicles of the horse 
have not hitherto been fully fk^scribed, so far as I am aware, but Doran’s 
description of them, so far as it extends, most nearly agrees with my results. 

He does not, however, indicate the dimensions either absolutely or relatively, 
and some of his results, as pointed out below, are at variance with my own. 
The very small illustrations given in his otherwise fine work do not agree 
morphologically with my observations. 

Much larger and more finished drawings of the ossicles of the horse were 
published first in C’hauveau’s original work, and reprinted in the two English 
editions translated by Dr. (leorgc Fleming. They were again reprinted in 
Lesbrc’s more recent (1922) ‘ Precis,’ but neither the forms nor the relative sizes 
<.)f the ossicles agree with my observations. 

Actually tht* very small outline drawings of the ossicles given by Bradley (1) 
are more in conformity with m}^ results than any others I have seen. 

Although I know of no recorded reference to the internal structure of the 
ossicles of the horst* oi* the sheep, the existence of a medullary canal in the 
ossicles of some of the higher mammals has been in the past both asserted 
and questioned. 

Observations made during the present study have sliown that there is no 
medullary canal, properly so called, in the ossicles of either the horse or the 
sheep. 

In the malleus of the horse, however, there are large medullary spaces in 
the head of the bone, especially in the foal, but less extensive in the adult. 

In the incus of the foal there are smaller but well-marked medullary spaces 
in the body of the ossicle, and often, also, in the crura. 

The stapes of the horse shows no medullary spaces, and none of the ossicles 
of the sheep have any ap})reciable ones. 

Apart from the medullary spaces mentioned, the ossicles consist most largely 
of compact tissue. 


The Malleus, (Text-figs. 2-4.) 

The most striking features of the malleus of the horse are the large head, 
the deep, sigmoid flexure of the neck, the small, nearly straight processus 
gracilis, and the small but i)erfectly-formed lamina. 

The mean length of the ossicle from the summit of the head to the processus 
brevis is 7 mm., and that from the processus brevis to the free extremity of 
the manubrium is 6 mm. 

The manubrium forms, with the neck, two different angles, that along the 
anterior face being 50° and that along the inner face 32°. 

The large articular surface is surrounded on all but its lower border by 
a prominently-raised rotmded margin. 

This surface consists of two facets, the upper of which is the larger and 
nearly plane, while the lower shows a well-marked central salient. 

The articular surface faces posteriorly, and is slightly turned to the inner 
side. 

The large, nearly globular portion of the head anteriorly situated to the 
articular surface shows near its summit a very small, rounded depression for 
the insertion of the suspensory ligament. 

The processus gracilis (anterior process of Bradley) is pointed, and proceeds 
from the anterior face of the neck almost at a right angle, curvature being 
nearly absent. It is an extremely short process, having a total length of 
about 1 mm* Its shortness and straightness are its essential characteristics, 
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Text-figure 2. 



Tho right mallous of the horse, inner aspoet. X 7. 

//. Head. r,F> Upper articular facet. L.F. Lower articular facet. L, J-amina. P.(r. Processus 
gracilis. 7’.3f. ProccHsus mus<*ulariH. S,F. Inner part of the sigmoid flexure. I\B, 
Processus brevis. M. Inner edge of the manubrium. M. Spatulato extremity of the 
manubrium. 


Text-figure 3. 



The light malleus of the horse, outer aspect. X 7. 

H. Head. A,8. Articular surfaces, L. Lamina. PM, Processus gracilis. P,M, Processus 
mufocularie. P«B. Processus brevis. M» Outer edge of the manubrium. 
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and this observation is at variance with Doran, who says ‘‘ it is long and 
sickle-shaped.” The straightness of the process in the horse is reminiscent 
of that of the processus folianus of the human subject at birth, although there 
the process is much longer. 

The lamina is small, but extends well up on the anterior face of the head, 
and its free margin is uneven, usually presenting two, but sometimes only one, 
broad points. 

Although small, the lamina is a well-marked and complete structure, and 
this does not appear to agree with Doran’s observation that “ there is little 
trace of a lamina ” (4). 

The processus muscularis is the terminal point of the sweep of the sigmoid 
flexure on t he inner and lower side of the neck of the malleus, having an upward 
and forward direction. It protrudes from the neck of the ossicle, as to its upper 
face, for a distance of G o mm., and as to its lower face from the root of the manu- 


Text-figure 4. 



The ntrht malleus of the sheep, inner aspect. X 7, 

//. Hoad. V.F. Upper articular facet. L.P. Unvcr articular facet. L. Lamina. P.G, Pro- 
C 08 SU 8 ifracilis. P.3f. Processus muscularis. S.K Inner part of the sigmoid flexure. 
P.B. Processus brevis. M, Inner edge of the manubrium. 

brium for a distance of 1-6 mm. It is a process of capital importance, as, following 
the most common, but not invariable (Wilkie, 10), mammalian type, it affords 
attachment for the tendon of the tensor tympani muscle. 

In the ass the processus muscularis is larger than in the horse, and may 
be regarded as an important distinction between the two equine races. 

The processus brevis is a well-rounded tubercle on the summit of the outer 
edge of the manubrium, well bent forward, as de-scribed by Doran, and forms 
the upper limit of the attachment of the manubrium to the drum. 

The manubrium is 2 mm. in breadth (from the inner to the outer edge) 
at its base, and extends with a graceful double curvature to a fine point which 
terminates in a spatulate extremity. The outer edge of the manubrium is 
alightiy thinner than the inner. 

The anterior face of <he manubrium in front of the processus brevis is well 
hollowed out, but its opposite and posterior face is convex. 

The insertion of tiie lamina, from the outer face of the ossicle, shows an 
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interesting formation which, although it is most strongly marked in the newly- 
born foal, persists in a lesser degree to old age, except, of course, in those oases, 
which are not infrequent, where the periosteum has been affected with calcareous 
deposits. 

The iNOtrs. (Text-figs. 5-8.) 

This is a relatively large ossicle, and, as Doran says, “ it is very much larger 
absolutely and proportionally than that of the Rhinoceros.” It consists of a 
large body and two crura, the superior of which is particularly massive. 

Text-figure 5. 


6 . 

The left inoua of the horse, outer aHpoot. X 10. 

J.iS. Articular fiurface. P.L. Processus lougus or inferior crns. P.B. Processus brevis or 
superior onis. Sylvian apophysis. 

The position of the ossicle in the tympanum is that, while its articular surface 
has an anterior and outer aspect, it^ upper erura, or processus brevis, articulates 
with the fossa incudis on the posterior inner and lower part of the vault, 


Text-figure 6. 



The left incus of the horse, inner aspect. X 10. 

P.l. Processus longus or inferior crus, P.P. Processus brevis or superior crus, 

A.F» Articular facet. S.A. Sylvian apophysis. 

and the processus longus passes over the Fallopian canal into the atrium to 
reach the head of the sta^. 

The average length of the body of the incus, from above downward, is 
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4 mm., and the depth of the btxly (transversely when the ossicle is in situ) 
is 2 50 mm. 

The processus brevis is large, with an upper margin showing two rounded 
elevations and a lower margin which curves from its base, the process ending 
in a pointed free extremity. 

TTie base or root of the process has a width of 2*80 mm. 

On the inner side of the extremity of the processus brevis is a structure 

Text-figure 7. 



The right incus of the borho, aberrant form, outer aspect. X 10 

of capital importance, but to which I have not been able to find any previously 
recorded reference. 

This is an ovoid convex facet the axis of whose long diameter has an inclina¬ 
tion downwanl and forward. The facet is well raised above the surface of the 
process, and articulates with the fossa iiicudis in the wall of the vault. 

Text-figure 8. 



The right incus of the sheep, outer aspect. X 10. 

A,S. Articular surface. PM Processus longus or inferior crus. P,B. Processus brevis or 
superior crus. 8.A, Sjlvian apophysis. 

The procesHUB longus of the incus of the horse is actually of the same length, 
from base to extremity, as the processus brevis, viz. 3 mm., but the term is 
retained to designate the inferior crus, because it is so commonly the longer 
in mammalian anatomy that it is, perhaps, most generally understood by that 
desknation. 

The processus longus is much narrower at its base than the processus brevis, 
being rarely more than 1'80 nun. It is more rounded in contour, and it curves 
down-vnirds, inwards, and backwards to a pointed extremity. 
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While the divergence of the processus brevis from the body is small, that 
of the processus longus is far greater. 

The inner face of the processus longus has attached to it the oval, flisc-like, 
Sylvian apophysis, the long diameter of which is rather less than 2 mm. 

The long axis of the Sylvian apophysis has an inclination downwards and 
forwards. 

It is, I believe, rare to find a completely ossific union between the Sylvian 
apophysis and the processus longus, but it is found to be partially ossific in the 
newly-born foal, and often no more than that in old horses. 

The raalleo-incudal articular surface of the incus consists of two facets 
separated by a well-marked ridge: the smaller of these is anteriorly situated 
on the ossicle, and the larger extends down the outer side of the body of 
the bone, well down towards the root of the processus longus. 

The incus of the horse has, however, an aberrant form which is common 
enough in both foals and adults. The main feature of this form is a very 
extensive development of the processus brevis, the bulging upper surface 
of which is provided with one, or sometimes two, centrally-situated pointed 
elevations. Usually one of these pyramidal elevations is on the outer surface, 
and one often, also, on the upper. 

The width of the base of the process in such an aberrant form may be 
3*50 mm. or even more, while the rest of the ossicle is of normal development. 

The Stapes. (Text-figs. 9~11.) 

This is of the usual somewhat stirrup-shaped type, but not of the rounded 
arched form common in many of the Carnivora and the Insectivora, or the 
higher arched form of many of the Rodentia. It is of the rectangular type, 
less triangular than that of the domestic sheep, and less rectangular than that 
of the domestic ox. 

Doran considered the stapes of the horse to be “ quite triangular, with 
extremely straight crura.” However, the mean dimensions I have found for 


this ossicle are the following:— 

Height from base to capitulum . 4 mm. 

Long diameter of the head. 2 mm. 

Long diametei of the base . 3*50 ram. 

Width of the base. 1-80 mm. 

Long diameter of the intercmral aperture. 2 mm. 

Width of the intercrural aperture . 1*50 mm. 

Anterior and posterior crura of equal length . 2 mm. 


The position of the stapes as it lies within the fossa ovalis is downwards, 
inwards, and backwards, making an angle of 56'" with the vertical line of the 
tympanum. The ossicle has a well-marked head, which is lower on the upper 
and posterior border than on the anterior, and this lower side overhangs the 
crus slightly. 

Just beneath the h^ad, on the upper side, a small tubercle exists on the 
outer and under side for the insertion of the tendon of the stapedius muscle. 

The base of the stapes is of substantial thickness, with rather square-cut 
margins, and it extends considerably faither beyond the insertion of the 
posterior crus than it does beyond the anterior. 

The vestibular surface of the base is slightly convex, but not sufiiciently 
so as to constitute a distinct umbo. 

Ellenberger and Muller (6) give the length of the base of the stapes as 3 mm. 
and its width 2 mm. 1 have not found the length to be so little as 3 mm. 
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even in the newly-born foals, and the width has only been found to reach 2 mm. 
in the larger breeds. It appears, however, to be a fact that the dimensions of 
the auditory ossicles are not very materially less in the newly-born foal than 
they are in the adult. 

Text-figure 9. 



Tho eiapefl of an aged horse, inferior aspect. X 8. 

C. Capitaluin. B.S.T, Branch of the stapodiuH tendon, whicli becomes inserted into the rim of the 
Sylvian apophysis. S.T. Stapedius tendon, showing ils ossicles in mfu. P,U.C. Posterior 
and upper crus. A.L,C. Anterior and lower crus. B. Base. 


Text-figure 10. 



The stapes of a sheep, inferior aspect. X 10. 

0. Capituliim. P»VX\ Posterior and upiier crus. A.L.C. Anterior and lower crus. B. Base. 


As is well known, the foal at birth is in a much more advanced state of 
physical development than is the case in the newly-born of many other species 
of animals, but the auditory ossicles of the foal are much larger in relation 
to the size of the animal than they are in the adult. 
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The Muscles and Ligaments of the Ossicles. 

The tensor tympani muscle is of considerable size, and arises in a large, 
open excavation made up partly by the anterioi* wall and partly by the inner 
wall of the atrium, and situated anteriorly to the promontory. It terminates 
in a strong tendon which has a powerful insertion into and around the point 
of the processus muscularis of the malleus. 

The anterior ligament of the malleus has a firm attacjhrnent to the processus 
gracilis, and enters the (Tlaserian fissure. It docs not, apparently, pass com¬ 
pletely thnnigh the fissure, but finds its attat^hment within it as well as to the 
tympanic opening of the fissure. 

The posterior ligament of the malleus arises from a broad base of attachment 
to the outer wall of the vault, and becomes smaller and rounder as it approaches 
its insertion into the neck of the malleus slightly to its posterior face and nearly 
opposite the level of the terminal point of the processus muscularis. 

The suspensory ligament of the malleus is a very fine, round ligament, 
and arises from the anterior pai*t of the roof of the vault. It is inserted into 
a very shallow circular depression in the head of the malleus. 

The depression in the head of the malleus for the insertion of the ligament 
is sometimes only just perceptible, although in other specimens it may be 
well marked. 

I have found no suspensory ligament of the incus in the horse, but 
there is commonly a descending fold of mucous membrane l)etween the 
upper part of the body of the incus and the roof of the vault, examinations 
of which have not shown any ligamentous fibres. 

The ligament attaciiirig th(* incus to the hxssa incudis has already been 
noticed in dealing with the structure of the vault. 

The iStai^ediu.s Muscle. 

This lies in a bony excavation in the inner and the posterior wall of the 
tympanum which lies immediately below the Fallopian canal, and from its 
base has a downward, forward, and outward direction, with a slightly curve<i 
contour. This excavation opens by a small aperture within tlie fossa ovalis 
on its posterior face, and there is no emineutia pyramidalis. The musc'le 
is of important size, and terminates in a rather long, round tendon which 
reaches its insertion into the tubercle on the i)osterior crus of the stapes just 
within the cavity of the fossa ovalis. Before reaching its inseition it gives 
off a small and frail branch which passes across the margin of the head of the 
stapes to become attached to the rim of the Sylvian apophysis of the incus. 

The stapedius muscle is from 5 to 6 mm. in length. Chauveau says it 
teiminates by a small tendon in front of the stapes.^’ This is a position in 
which I have never found it. 

The tendon of the stapedius contains within its substance a club-shaped 
ossicle of which the larger, rounded head is in close contact with the tubercle 
on the stapes. (Text-fig. 12.) 

This ossicle was described by Chauveau as a bony nucleus, of which no shape 
is given in the text; but in his illustration of it, it appears as an oval body 
enclosed in a fan-shaped tendon. I have never seen it assume thir form, 
and the tendon, according to my observations, is never fan-shaped, but long 
and rod-shaped. 

The club-shaped ossicle has been found in all my material fully formed 
at birth, and I have been fortunate enough to secure a pre-natal specimen in 
which the ossicle is in process of formation from a single centre of oss^cation 
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which is situated in the larger end of the ossicle. The ossicle is not, therefore, 
the result of an ossification of the tendon in old age, but, on the contrary 
it is found to be larger at the time of birth than in old horses. 

In old horses the larger end is undiminished in size, but the small one is shorter, 
the average length of the ossicle being 1*02 ram., while in foals of the same breecl 
(light draught horses) it commonly reacht^s nearly 2-0 mm. in length. 

(>1iauveau mentions that a bony nucleus also occurs in the stapedius tendon 
of the sheep. 

My observations on the shoe]) have })een nearly all confined to British breeds 
and to sheep not exceeding two and a half years of age. In these there is no 
bony nucleus to 1)0 found in the tendon of the stapedius in any specimen I have 
examined. 

It is |)ossible that some ossifi<;ation of the tendon may occur at times in old 
rams or ewes, and it is also probable that Chauveau’s ol)servation8 were made 
on sheep of other than British breeds. 


Text-figure 12. 



The of^siole of "taiuHlm** tewloii ai* it o('t'ur*s in th<> foal. X y.*). 

//. whim’ll 1“ in <‘loso (‘oiitiiot witii the tuhercle on tl»e posterior and inferior face of the 

stapoi^ imnuMliately helow ilie capitulniu. E. Ountlal extn init.v of the <>«‘‘ielo. which Ih 
twisted npon itself. 


It appears that the ])re.senee of the club.sha})ed ossicle in the sta]:>edius 
tendon of the horse, occurring as it does in a fiilly*formed condition in the 
newly-born foal, has some greater sigiiifieanee than a mere ossification of the 
tendon, espocialh as ittloes not progre.'is to further development in the adult, 
l)ut tends, rather, to diminution in size in old age. 

It may therefore l)e‘ suggestive of the iiersistenee of an ancestral remnant, 
as Prof. Huxley pointed out many years ago, that the .sta|K?s and its appendages 
are exclusively related to the hyoidean arch. 

The ligaments connected with the articulations of the malleus and incus 
and the incus and stapes need not be refen*ed to, as they have been exhaustively 
dealt with by several authors. 

The nerve supj)ly and circulation liave not been referred to, being more 
conveniently dealt with in the second part of these notes. 

A considerable quantity of material from different sources has been used 
in this investigation and my thanks are specially due to Mr. F. T. Harv^ey, 
F.R.C.V.S., of vSt. Oolumb, (\)rnwall, for valuable specimens from foals. 
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S. I'he Spidi^rs of the Island of Orassholm, and some Additions to the 
Skorner Island List (South Wal(‘s). By W. S. Bristowk, B A., 


F.Z.S. 


[Received Aufifust 10, 1930 : Read February 17, 1931.] 

Grassholm is a tiny island, with a diameter of about a quarter of a mile, 
lying six miles outside Skorner Island and about nine from the Pembrokeshire 
coast. l"he exposed side of the island is almost completely monopolized by 
gannets. The remainder of the island does not support a very varied flora, 
but is covered for the most part by a tough thin-leaved grass. Similarly, 
and largely, no doubt, as a result of this, coupled with the greater exposure 
to which it is subjected, the fauna is small compared with that of Skorner. 
On Grassholm, for instance, I only noticed one species of ant, Myrmica sp., 
as compared with six on Skorner Half a day was spent there on June 9th, 
1930, and in the course of this time a collection of spiders comprising 11 species 
was made. 

There a])peared to be no Epeirids present on Grassholm. That Zilla x-notala 
is absent can probably be attribute to the fact that no one has ever lived 
on the island, for 1 have shown elsewhere that this .species is normally trans¬ 
ported by man f, but the absence of Meta meriarm is somewhat surprising. 
Still more unexpected is the absence of Textrix denticulata, which usually seems 
to tlouri.sh near the sea and in chinks in rock-faces on islands. Have even its 
powers of resistance to exposure been overcome on this tiny islet, which is 
undoubtedly drenched with spray from end to end in stormy w^eather ? 

My captures were as follows :— 

^^egeMria se^wcuUUa Linn. 

Oonops pulcher Tempi. 

Drassode^ tapidmm Walck. .. 

Xysticus kochii Thor. 

Jjepkthyphmdes tenuis Bl. ... 

OongyHdiellum idvum C^amb. . 

Wideria antica Wid. 

Tiso mgans Bl. 

Lophocarenum pareUlelum Sim 

Lycosa puUaia Clerck. 

Trochosa terricola Thor. 


In two cases mature males sharing 
a cell with an immature female. 

Abundant. 

Females with their round white egg- 
cocoons under stones in very damp 
ground. 

Under stones and in gulls* nests. 

In a gull’s nest. 

Abundant. 

Both sexes, some of the females with 


Of these, Omgylidiellum vimm Camb. has not yet been found on Skorner. 

In a recent paper (Proc. Zool. Soc. pt. 4,1929, p. 617) I recorded 67 Spiders, 
. 2 Phalangids, and 1 Chelifer from Skorner Island. A further brief visit was paid 

* H. M. Hallett, Cardiff Nat. Soo. Trans, p. 72, 1930. 
t Proo. S^ool. Soo. pt. 4, md, p. 655. 
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there in June 1930, and in the course of June 8th and part of the following day 
14 additions to the list were made. As two of these replace immature and doubt¬ 
ful specimens included in the previous list, namely, Zelotes sp. and Philangium 
sp., the total records now comprise 77 Spiders, 3 Phalangids, and 2 Chelifers. 
The additions are as follows :— 


Dictyna latens Fabr. 

„ sp. (imm. ). 

ChiracarUhium carnifex Fabr. (imm.). 

Zehtes latreillii Sim. 

Phrurolithus festivus C. L. K. 

Wakkencpra acuminata B1 . 

Hypomma bituherculata Wid. 

Pocadicnemis pumila B1. 

OreoneUd^.8 abnorniis Bl. 

Epeira adianta Walck. (imm.). 

Tegenaria atrica C. L. K. 

Meyabvnus diadema Fabr. 

Platybunus triangularis Hcrbst. 
Obisium musccyrnm Leach . 


Amongst heather. 

Amongst heather. 

Amongst nettles. 

Under stones, N. Haven. 

N. Haven. 

Marsh. 

Marsh. 

Marsh. 

Male and female, N, Haven. 
Amongst heather. 

In an outhouse. 


Under a stone. 


In a shag’s nest of rather drier consistency than is usual, and composed 
partlv of thrift, I found Harpactes hombngii Scoj). and Lophocarenvm nernorak 
Bl. 

North Haven and the Neck differ geologically from the main part of the* 
island, being composed of breccias, quartzites, and Skomerite—a basaltic rock 
to which the island has given its name. It also hapjiens to be somewhat more 
sheltered than the rest of the island, and several sjHKjies appear to be restricted 
to this part of it —Zelotes laireilliiy Phrurolithus festivus, Miraria puUcarin, 
and Heliophaiius flavipes for instance. 

In the course of my visit, brief though it was, I found the majority of the 
species included in my earlier collection. Textrix denticulata and Meta seg- 
mentata male.s were coui’ting their females, some of the SegeMrm senocnlaia 
females had laid their eggs (about oO yellow eggs in a silken sac), and a Harpactes 
hombergii female was found with 20 pinkish-orange eggs. Clusters of young 
Epeira diadernata were seen, but the majority had scattered and were building 
their first orb-webs. An immature Theridion dentictikUum was observed trussing 
up a male Salticus scenic us which hod inadvertently trespassed on its preserves. 

In my last paper 1 gave a list of a few species collected at Haverfordwest 
and at Marines, close to the coast opposite Skomer. Owing to the roughness 
(;f the sea I was forced to spend one day at Marloes before I was able to cross 
to Skomer on June 8th, sol can now supplement my previous list by the addition 
of 35 species. For the most part the Spider fauna of the coast adjoining Skomer 
resembles that of the island, but the most notable exceptions are Agekna 
lahyrinthicxi (Herck, Pisaura mirabilis Clerok, and Epeira umbraJtica Clerck, all 
of which were found by the boat-house within a stone’s throw of the sea. In 
addition, there is Dysdera crocota C. L. Kwhich I found, though not commonly, 
on the cliffs at Marloes, and Epekot comuta Clerok amongst rushes at Haver¬ 
fordwest. As before, H. stands for Haverfordwest and M. for Marloes in the 
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list which follows, whilst those enclosed in brackets were recorded in my previous 
list, but not from the same locality :— 


Se^eMria mnocalaia Linn. ... 

Uysdera crocota (1 L. K. 

Drassod^Ji lapidosus Walck. .. 

„ troglodytes C. L. K. 
Xyaticus cristaius Clerck .... 

Clvhiona grisea L, K. 

Ohiracanthium carnifex Fabr. 

Miairia pulicaria Simd. 

Phrurolitfiys festivus C. 1 j . K, 

{Phole us pfhcdangioides Fues.s. 
ErwplognatJta^ thoracica Hahn 
Bothyphantes npproxitnai us (Jamb. M. 
Stemonyphontes lineMns Linn. .. M. 


Erigom Umgipnlpis Suiul. M. 

Pfjeciloneta ghbosa Wid. M. 

Wideria antica Wid. M. 

Entelerara erythropus Westr.M. 

Pomdicnf*mis piimila Bl. M. 

Savignia frontuta Bl.M. 

(ffuUhogmrum dcnlatnm Wid, ... M. 

Agyruia mnigera Camb. M. 

Epeira diadenuiia Clerck . M. 


Epeira corntda Clerck .H. 

Zilh x-notcda Clerck .M., H. 

(Meta meriance Scop.M., H.) 

(Pachygnatha degeerii Sand,,, M.) 
Tetragnatha extensa Linn. ... H. 

Dictyna laiens Fabr.M. 

Amaurobius fenestralis Stroem, H. 
(Agelena labyrinthica Clerck.. H.) 

Textrix denticulata Oliv.M. 

Pirata piratica Clerck . H. 

Troc.hosa terricola Thor.H. 

Lycosa nigriceps Thor.M. 

„ monticola C. L. K. M. 

( „ amerUata Clerck _M.) 

( „ pullata Clerck .M.) 

Tarentula pvlverulenta Clerck. M. 
(Pisaura mirabilis Clerck ... M.) 
Euophrys frontalis Walck. ... M., H. 

SalticiLS scenicus Clerck.M., H. 

(Nemastoma lugubre Miill. ... M.) 
Chtkonins rayii L. K.M. 


.. M. , 
.. M. j 
.. M. 

.. M. i 
.. M. j 
.. M. 

.. M. j 
.. M. : 
.. M. 

.. M.) 
.. M. 


Pboo* Zool, 3oo.—1931. 
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9. The Developinent of the Mandible in the Elephant. By Nellie B. 
Eales, D.Sc.(Lond.), C.M.Z.S., Lecturer in Zoology in the University 
of Heading. 


[Received October 2, 1930. Bead February 3, 1931.] 

(Plate !.♦ ; Text-figures 1-9.) 

During the past six years I have been studying the anatomy of the Probos- 
cidea by dissecting ftetal specimens nnder the binocular dissecting microscope. 
Altogether three foetuses have Ijeen investigated, of which number only one was 
sufficiently well preserved to allow of detailed examination of the soft parts. 
The results of these studies have been published in the ‘ Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh ’ in 1926, 1928 and 1929 respectively. 

In the first of these papers attention was directed to the remarkable appear¬ 
ance of the mandible in the fcetal condition, and the study of the second and 
third feetuses, together with a comparison with post-natal stages, enables us to 
trace, in a general way, the development of the elephant’s mandible. 

The material is as follows :— 

Ftetus I is an Afri<‘an fo'tus, 21 cm. long from forehead to root of the tail 
(PI. I., A). It is fairly well preserved, and is probably about ten months old. 
or a little less than half term. It was obtained by purchase from two Belgians, 
who 8e(‘ured the specimen in tlie Belgian Congo. The specimen was described 
and figured in the ‘ Proceedings of the Zoological Society,’ 1925. 

Ffctus 2 is also an African bet us (PI. T., B). It belongs to the British 
Museum (Natural History), and was loaned to me on condition that I dissected 
half of it only. It is 9-5 cm. from forehead to root of the tail, and is in a poor 
state of preservation as regards the soft parts. 

Fa*tu8 3 (PI. 1., C) is an Indian fmtus which also belongs to the Natural 
History Museum, and was loaned to me on the same conditions as Foetus 2. 
It measun^s only 6*8 cm. from forehead to root of the tail, and is very badly 
preserved. It was figured and di'scribed by Gray in the ‘ Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society,’ 1868. 

For comparison with these fcetal stages I have used the skeleton of an 
adult African elephant in the Natural History Museum and two young specimens 
from the Royal College of Surgeons Museum. 7’he first R.O.S. specimen, 
numl>ered 2496 in the Catalogue, was six months old at death, and the second, 
numbered 2495, was, at most, only a few days old. Of the six stages used in 
this paper, therefore, five are African, and one, the youngest of all, is Indian. 
Placing the specimens in order according to their age, there are adult, six 
months old, just-born, half-term, and less than half-term African specimens, 
and a very young foetal Indian specimen. These form a fairly comprehensive 
series, the largest gap being during the second half of pregnancy. 

I wish to express my thanks to Professor F. J. Cole, F.R.S., in whose 
laboratory the work has been done, for his ready criticism and advice. To 
the Trustees of the Natural History Museum I am indebted for the loan of two 

* For •xplM>fttio& of tb« Plate, aee p. 125. 
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of the three f(Dtal specimens, and I am grateful to Dr. W. Caiman, F.R.S., 
and Mr. M. A. C. Hinton, F.Z.S., for allowing me access to their stored material. 
Mr. R. H. Burne, F.R.S., helped me with the Royal College of Surgeons material, 
and 1 should like to record my gratitude to him. 

The present paper deals with the mandible of the six elephants quoted 
above. In the adult condition (text-fig. 1) note the following points. The 
unique general shape is due to the relatively short horizontal plane and very 
high vertical plane. The proportion of height to length in the specimen 
figured is 1 : 1*3. The shortening of the jaw has been brought about by the 
disappearance of the pre-alveolar border and enlargement of the premolar 
and molar teeth. We know the reason of this shortening if we examine the 
upper jaw, for the latter projects beyond and covers the lower jaw, the great 
tusks extending forwards (text-fig. 6). Note the position of the mental foramina 
and of the low, spout-like symphysis (text-fig. 8). The increase in height 
has been due to the growth of the ramus of the mandible between the condyle 


Text-figuie 1. 



Adult African Elephant. Lateral yiow of right half of the mandible, 
drawn from a photograph. X 

For reference letters to this and subsoijnent text-figures, see p. 125. 


and the angle. The coronoid process appears to have been dragged down¬ 
wards as the result of this growth. The symphysis is confined to the ventral 
portion of the body only and is roughly horizontal, or even turned ventral- 
wards. Its backward extent is unusual, since it reaches as far as the second 
tooth in the jaw. The angle between the ramus and the body is rather more 
than a right angle; the posterior and ventral borders, however, are much 
curved. 

Let us now look backwards in the life* of the elephant. Specimen 2496 
in the Royal College of Surgeons Museum, according to Flower’s manuscript 
entry in Owen’s ‘ Catalogue of Osteology,’ is the left half of the skull of a young 
African Elephant. The animal (about three feet high, and supposed to be six 
months old) was shot by Mr. Baines, Jan. 18, 1862, on the west side of Lake 
Ngami.” The half of the skull was %ured by Flower in his ‘ Osteology of the 
Mammalia,’ but he neither figured nor described the mandible. This structure 
is shown in text-fig. 2 a. Damage to the condylar and angular portions precludes 
accurate estimates of its length and height, but it is evident that its proportions 
are very different from those of the adult. It is longer than it is high, but the 
coronoid process has already been dragged down lower than the condylar level. 
The most interesting feature, however, is the pre-alveolar region, which is not 
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sharfily cut away anterior to the first tooth as in the adult, but is more like that 
of other mammals in its general ajijxiarance, though differing from all other 
mammals * in that it is turnwl ventralwards or deflected. Its most anterior 
point is not yet covered by the upper jaw, though the latter is growing forwards 
to do so. The small tusk points forwards and ventralwards, and is wholly 
anterior to the lower jaw. The dorsal border of the tip of the mandible exliibits 
corrosion of the bone, and this is seen also in the symphysis (text-fig. 8). The 
angle between the symphysis and the vertical is less than that of E. 1. 

Sj^imen 2495 in the Royal College of Surgeons Museum is the skull and 
mandible of an African Elephant which died very soon after birth. There are 
no exact records of its age, but the fact that the cusps of the first lower deciduous 


Text-figures 2a & 26. 



Fig. 2 a. Yoiing African Elephant, about six monthH old. Lateral riew of right half of mandible. 

The condylar and angular portions are missing. The actual spocimen belongs to the 
left side, but as all the other mandibles hare been drawn in right lateral view, this one 
has been made to conform to the general scheme. X i . 

Fig. 2 b. Very young African Elephant, just born. Lateral view of right half of the mandible. 
X i. 

(In Figs. 2 a and 2 h the positions of the upper jaw and milk-tusk are shown. 

In 2 h upper and lower jaws are level; in 2 a the upper jaw projects.) 


premolar tooth (DP. 2) are just beginning to flatten indicates that it had a short 
post-natal existence. In this specimen (text-fig. 2 b) the upper jaw does not 
overhang the lower jaw, but both reach the same level anteriorly, and the tusks 
of the upper jaw project IcUerallyy i. c., lateral to the mandible, not wholly 
anteriorly to the mandible, as in the adult. This mandible is twice as long as 
high, and much of its length is due to the extent of the pre-alveolar region, 
which slopes downwards and terminates in a normal ovate symphysis, set at 
an angle of 65° from the vertical. The pre-alveolar dorsal border is not incised 
or corroded, and the coronoid process is lower than the condyle. 

Fcetus 1, the oldest foetus, exhibits in its mandible a very great deviation 
from the Proboscidean type. Its characters are partly due to its immaturity, 

* Except, perhaps, the Sirenia; but see note on p. 124. 
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but it retains, also, definite ancestral features in a marked degree. The mandible 
is 5*6 cm. long and is elongated antero-posteriorly (text-figs. Sa, *ib). It is 

Text-figures 3 a & 3 b. 




Fig. 3 a. Foetus 1 (African). Lateral view of right half of the mandible. X 1 approx. 
Fig. 3 h. Mesial view of right half of the mandible. X 1 approx. 

Text-figures 4 a ft 4 6. 


con m.‘ 




Fig. 4 a. Fcetufl 2 (African), Lateral view of right half of the mandible. X 2i. 

Fig. 4 b. Mesial view of right half of the mandible. X 2^. 

much longer than it is high, the proportion of greatest height to greatest length 
being 1 : 2-8, or nearly three times as long as high. The angle is rather more 
than a right angle. The coronoid process is elevated above the transverse 
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ooiidyle, and there is not yet any sign of the abnormal development of the bone 
between the condyle and the angle. There is a small remnant of Meckel’s carti¬ 
lage (cM,). As in the young post-natal stages, the pre-alveolar region is strongly 
deflected. The mandible reaches the extreme anterior limit of the premaxilla 
of the upper jaw. The ovate symphysis is set at an angle of about 50° from the 
vertical. The age of this fcetus is probably about ten months, or nearly half 
term, since it agrees as regards size, development of hairs, etc., with Toldt’s 
specimen, which was.known to be of that age. 

Fmtus 2 is a younger African fcetus, whose mandible is 2 cm. long. What 
ought we to expect of it ? Is it longer or shorter relatively than in the later 
stage ? Does the pre-alveolar border turn downwards, and, if so, is the deflection 
more or less than in the older fcetus ? Text-figs 4 a and 4 b show the mandible 
of this specimen. It is evident that the jaw has not reached its greatest 
proportionate length. It is just over twice as long as high, the proportion of 

Text-figures 5 a & 5 6. 


con m. 




Figr. ltd. Fcetus 3 ^Indian). T^rfitcral vi«iw of right half of the mandible. X 3i approx. 

Fig. 5 h. Mesial view of right half of the mandible. X approx. 

greatest height to greatest length being 1:2-1. From the figure it will be seen 
that the ramus of the mandible is relatively greater in size at this stage than 
m Fcetus 1. The deflected portion, however, has not reached its maximum. 
In other words, the growth-changes between Fo. 1 and Fo. 2 involve decrease 
in the relative size of the ramus, especially of the coronoid process, and increase 
in the relative length of the downwardly-turned pre-alveolar portion of the body 
of the mandible. 

Foetus 3 is an Indian foetus of unknown age. Its mandible, which is only 
1-4 cm. long, is not very well ossified, and no teeth are ^t formed (text-figs 6 a, 
5 6). The ramus is well developed, with a large and high coronoid process and 
acute mandibular notch. The body is small. As in the African foetuses, 
however, it bends ventralwards away from the upper jaw. The proportion 
of height to length is 1 : 1-9. Meckel’s cartilage is very large. 

It is now possible to compare these six stages and to gain some idea of the 
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Pleistocene 

Upper I^ioceac 


Text-figure 6. 


ELEPHA5 
(short chin) 



Lower Pliocene 
Upper Miocene 


Middle Miocene 
Low^ Miocene 


TETRABELODON 
(loncirostris stage] 
(shmtemngehinj 



TETRABELODON 

[ANGOSTIOENS STAGE] 

^ lonf^chin) 



Upper Oligocent 


Migration from J(fnca 
into Europe -Asia 


7 


LamrOligocene PALAEOMASTOBON 
(lengthening <dnn\ 

ditto ditto ) 

o ( MOERITHERIUM 
UpperEocm j 
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Diagram showing some stages in the gradual increase in size, and alteration in form, of the skull 
and mandible occurring in the Probosoidea from the Eocene to the present day. (Bepro- 
duced, by permission of the British Museum Trastees, from the *B.M. Guide to the 
Elephants; 1922.) 
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development of the mandible before and after birth. Attention has already 
been drawn to the fact that in the foetal condition the mandible passes through 
phases which are unlike those of the parent mandible or of any other modem 
mammalian mandible, but are probably ancestral in character. 

Text-figure 7. 



The axis of the mandible of the six stages described in the text, for comparison. The two vertical 
lines pass through the condyle and anterior alveolar border respectively, so that each 
specimen is reduced or magnified to give the same distance between these two points. The 
height of the mandible is obtained by drawing the axis of the .amue between the condyle 
and angle, the length by connecting this line with the axis of the body of the mandible. In 
this way the relative proportions of height to length are oxpressml diagramraatically, and 
the amount of bone anterior to the tooth-sockets can be seen at a glance. 


All zoologists know the paUeontologists’ deductions regardii^ the evolution 
of the order to which the modem elephants belong. Fossil evidence indicates 
that between the Oligooene and Miocene peiic^s the Proboscidean stock 
produced forms whose morease in size was ooujfied with a lengthening of the 
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skull and jaws (text-fig. (i). Palceoniastodon, some sj)ecies of Teirabdodon, 
and many otliers belonged to this period. In these animals both jaws 
possessed tusks, and the lower tusk probably got in the way of the upper 
tusk. So in the Upper Miocene period, species of Tetrabelodon and other 
giant forms were evolved in which two great changes t)ccurred. The great/cr 
usefulness of the upper tusk led to the progressive diminution in size of the 
lower tusk, and as the upper tusk increased still further, the upper jaw was 
dragged downwards to support it, and the mandible turned downwards away 
from the upper jaw. In this position the d(ifiected portion was useless, and 
so between the Lower Pliocene and recent periods its tusk disapj)e.ared and the 
useless anterior portion of the jaw followed, giving rise to forms like the modern 
elephants, with short chins and very heavy jaws. 

Turning to the modern forms, 1 have shown that during its development 
the elephant mandible passes through the same phases, although the lower 
tusk is not represented. 

Firstly, there is, during the gestation period, an increase in tlie length 
of , the jaw compared with its height, followed by a proportionate shrinkage 
in length and increase in height (text-fig. 7). Setting out the five sj>ecimens 
in the form of a table (omitting the six months’ old iUrican Elephant, because 
its jaw is imperfect), we have :— 


Fo. 3. 
Fo. 2< 
Fo. 1 
E. 3. 
E. 1. 


Height: Length : : 1: 1*9 


I) i> 


1 : 2-1 


»> »f 

$9 #» 

f' •> 


1 : 2*8 (maximum proportionate length) 
1:2 

1 : 1*3 


Secondly, the pre-alveolar portion of the mandible, although not yet over¬ 
hung by the upper jaw, is deflected. The deflected area increases both 
relatively and absolutely durinjg the gestation period (text-fig. 9) ; between 
the middle and end of this period there is, however, little change in I'elative 
length (text-fig. 8). Durii^ the first six months of free existence there is both 
a relative and absolute shrinkage in length of the pre-alveolar portion of the 
mandible, culminating in the formation of the triangular shape of the adult. 

Thirdly, the symphysial angle (the angle between the middle line of the 
symphysis and the vertical) rises during gestation, and then sinks after birth 
as the spout-like symphysis is achieved. In the youngest African feetus 
(text-fig. 8) this angle is about 70°; at half term it becomes about 50°; in the 
just-bom elephant it is already beginning to sink, and is 65°; at six months 
it has fallen to about 65°; and in the adult it is at. least 70°, with a recurved 
tip. This size of the symphysial angle is correlated with the curvature of the 
pre-alveolar region, which in the youngest African foetus has the largest deflec¬ 
tion, but becomes less inclined up to birth. Subsequent to birth there is 
a marked change in this region, resulting in a second dropping of the symphysis 
with the formation of the scooped-out condition, in which the dorsal border 
descends steeply between the most anterior tooth and the almost horizontal 
symphysis. 

Except for the tusk, therefore, the embryonic stages repeat the palfieonto- 
logical story. But the retrogressive changes which result in the shortening 
of the jaw, the tilting upwards and then the tilting downwards of the 83rmphysis 
as the spout-like shape is achieved, involve a metamorphosis which we do not 
understand, and no material is available which could help us to do so. It is 
not easy to explain it by differential growth, and we have no evidence that the 
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bone, once formed, is absorbed, although this is suggested by a comparison 
of the just-horn and six months’ old stages (text-fig. 9). There are two reasons 
for this supposition. One is that the pre-alveolar region of E.2 is actually 
shorter than that of E. 1, and the other that the part which shrinks is corroded, 
as if to imply that absorption is occurring. Experiments with madder, which 
might give us the evidence we require to prove it, are impossible in this case. 


Text-figure 8. 



The pre-alveolar regpion of the right tide of the six mandibles, drawn to the same scale as 
text-fig. 7, and shown in mesial view to give the position of the 8ymphy$i8 menti and 
the angle that it makes with the vertical line drawn through the first tooth. Note the 
decrease in the angle during gestation, and its increase as the adult condition is attained. 


We are left only with the fact that the metamorphosis does occur, both in 
phylogeny and ontogeny. 

The development of the elephant’s jaw furnishes us with a beautiful example 
of the retention of an ancestral peculiarity. There can be no dispute about 
it, because the special peculiarity belongs to elephants alone. A deflected 
mandible with useless pre-alveolar region and overhanging upper jaw occims 
in no extinct m amm a ls other than the elephants, and in no modern adult 
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mammal ♦. But the foetal stages of the only two modem representatives of 
the elephants exhibit this unique feature. During the gestation period their 


Text-figure 9. 



The pre-alveolar region of the right side of the six mandibles in lateral view. The three foetal 
mandibles have been enlarged U times, the three post-natal stages are half natural size, the 
last three being too large to be drawn to the same scale as the fcetuses. The mandibles 
have been spaced equally for convenience; the arrangement does not imply that growth 
occurs equally on all sides of the jaw. The figure shows the actual increase in size and 
deflection of the pre-alveolar region of the foeta} mandible, and the subsequent upward 
and then downward tilt of this region post-natally. By comparison with text-fig. 8 it will 
be seen that the pre-alveolar region of £. 3, is both relatively and absolutely longer than 
that of £. 2. 


jawB are of the Umgirostrine type, and resemble those of their extinct relations; 
then, during early post-natal development, the jaws shorten, and gradually 
become like those of their parents, Ehphae or Loxodanta, 

* There is some deflection of the mandible in the related ^renia. But here the upper jaw is 
different; it curves parallel with the lower jaw, though it does not cover it as in the Proboscidea. 
Moreover, both jaws are functional anteriorly, the deflected portion of the mandible acting against 
the cropping-pad on the upper jaw. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Plate I. 

(a) Fmtus of African Elephant, Lorodonta afrkana. Prom a photograph. The foetus is shown 
curled up as it lay within the uterus. Its age is probably about ten m»)nths, or rather less 
than half term. X ?. 

(h) F(i*t.us of African Elephant belonging to the Natural History Museum. It is less than half 
the size of Fo. 1, and its age is unknown. The proboscis has boon broken off. X 1. 

(r) Fcntus of Indian Elephant, Elephas marimits, belonging to the Natural History Museum. It 
is about two-thirds the size of Fo. 2, and its age is not known. The proboscis has been 
broken off at the base. X 1J. 


Reference Letters to the Texi-figures. 


c,M, Meckel's cartilage. 
eon.m. Mandibular condyle. 

DP. 2. First deciduous promolar tooth. 
DP. 8. Second deciduous prcmolar tooth. 
DP. 4. Third deciduous premolai tooth. 
E. 1. Adult African elephant. 

E. 2. African elephant, six months old. 
E. 3. Jnst-bom African elephant. 


Fo. 1. Older African foetus. 
Fo. 2. Younger African foetus. 
Fo. 3. Indian foetus. 
f.i.d. Inferior dental foramen. 
1 f.m. Mental foramen. 

I pr.cor. Coronoid process. 

I s.m. Symphysis menti. 
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JO. On the Larva of the Poisonous Chrysoraelid Beetle of N’gamiland, 
Africa. By S. Maulik, M.A., F.Z.S. 


[Received August 25» 1930 • Read February 3, 1931.] 

(Text-figures 1-5.) 

Material and Method. 

In the collection of larvue of ChryHomclid beetles of the British Museum 
1 have found three specimens and three cocoons with a label which contains 
the following particulars :—“ Larvje of pliytophagous beetle Diamphidia, 
said to afford Bushmen poison for arrow, N'gamiland, 2. xii. 1898, presented 
by (’aptairi 111. T, Lugard, J).S.()/’ Th(‘ following notes have been made 
from this material. l*r(»bably tliis insect is ('ladoccra niyrovittata St l. There 
is one example* in the collection of the British Museum of this species from 
X gamilanil, but the larva* may belong to another species. 

The larva* were cleared in ]>olash and then put in acetic acid. While 
in the acid the sclerites become clearly detiiK*d. and their position and relation¬ 
ship with each other can be recognized without difficulty. These cleared 
larva* are ])reserved in 70 per cent, alcohol, and can alw^ays be studied in the 
floating condition under a binocniJar. For the study of minute structures 
microscopic preparations were made, and these have been permanently mounted 
in balsam. 

In 1928 Mr. W A. Buxton sent to the British Museum some beetles which 
he had received fi-om the Kalahari Desert for identification. I identified 
tliesc as (Hadoerra niyroritiata St d. liie larva^ of these are also said to supply 
the Bushmen with arrow-poison. Preparations from this material have also 
been made for [unposes of comparison with the original British Museum 
examples. 

Body. (Text-fig. 1.) 

Mcasurfmf'Vtfi. Uncleared specimen: length 10 mm., width 5 mm.; 
after treatment with potash, length 14 mm., width fij mm. Imago: length fi¬ 
ll mm., width 0-7 mm. 

The general coloifr is creamy white with a pale pink tint. The chitinised 
parts, including the head with the mouth-parts, the legs, the spiracular 
openings, and the spots and patches, are black or dark brown—the stronger 
the (‘liitinisation the deeper the colour. 

The body is narrowed anteriorly and less so posteriorly. It is convex dorsally, 
sloping down gradually in front and more abruptly behind. The larva consists 
of thirteen segments, including the head, three thoracic segments, and nine 
abdominal segments. Each of the first eight abdominal segments bears a pair 
of spiracles, one on each side lying more ventrally than laterally. There is 
only one pair of thoracic spiracles, one on each side almost ventrally, and 
anteriorly on the mesothorax. Therefore there are, altogether, nine pairs 
of spiracles. The opening of a spiracle is circular. The dorsal surface of the 
larva is without any chitinised patches or spots, but on the ventral surface 
there are several series of them (see text-fig* !)• 
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III two similarly-cleared larva 0 the ventral spots and patches are hardly 
developed. It is possible these two larvae may belong to a different species, 
but I think they belong to the species under consideration, i. e., Cladocera 
nigrovittafa Stal. It must be remembered that resemblance of larval structures 
does not necessarily indicate resemblance in the imagos ; on the other hand, 
dissimilar larvae may produce similar imagos. 


Text-figure L 



Cladocera nigrovUtata St&l, larra; a, ventral view; 6, lateral view. 


The arrangement of the ventral patches and spots is as follows :—^Between 
the prothoracic legs there is a large chitinised patch with a longitudinal median 
suture. Between the mesothoracic legs, but situated a little anteriorly, there 
is a group of spots of which two are large, having the smaller ones arranged 
on each side. On the metathorax there is a similar group, consisting of two 
larger median patches flanked by smaller spots whi(& are less numerous than 
those on the mesothorax. On each abdominal seignietit tihe group consists of two 
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large median patches with four or five smaller ones on each side. These are 
not placed ho close to each other as those on the thoracic segments. The 
median larger patches become more closely approximated, and the other 
smaller spots of the group become somewhat larger as the apical segment of the 
abdomen is approached. Between this median longitudinal group-series and 
the row of spiracles there is a row of patches, generally one on each abdominal 
segment, but there may be two or three additional smaller ones. On the 
anal segment the spots are much smaller. On the outer side of each spiracle 
is.a large patch. In continuation of the spiracular row the thoracic segments 
possess much larger lateral patches, three on the metathorax, two on the 
mesothorax, and one, somewhat smaller, on the prothorax. The spots and 
patches are strongly-chitinised sclerites, each having a small seta. 


Text-figure 2. 



Head of larva : <i, dorsal view ; 5, lateral view ; r, ventral view. 


Text-figure 3. 



Month’partB of larva, from below. 

md. Mandible. Im. Labrum. an. Antenna. mx. Maxilla. mjr.pl. Maxillary palpus. clp. 
Clypens. lac. Lacinia. I6.pl. Labial palpi. /. Front. e\K. Epioranium. apd. Strongly 
ohitinised base of the apodeme forming the internal skeleton of the head. oc./r. Occipital 
fonunen. tn. Mentum. sm. Submentum. 

Hxad. (Text-fig. 2.) 

The head-oapBule is well formed, strongly convex above, with a median 
suture bifuroating at about the middle, ^us the head is divided dorsally 
Pboo. 21001.. Soo.—1931. 9 
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into the two epicranial halves and the front. The cly])eii8 is about four times 
as broad as long, and not so strongly chitinised as the head-capsule. The 
labrum, situated ventrally to the clypeus, is much narrower and deeply 
emarginate in the middle. Ventral to the labrum are hinged the two heavily- 
chitinised mandibles, the cutting-edge of each being somewhat concave, and 
at tile apex provided with three broad “teeth.” External to the base of 
a mandible, and close to the anterior edge of the front, is placed an antenna, 
which appears to consist of one segment with its apex studded with several 
minute sensory papillae, and with a wider but less-chitinised base. The central 
largest papilla, round w'hich the smaller ones are arranged, may be regarded 
as a second segment of the antenna. There are no ocelli in specimens under 
examination. The ventral mouth-parts, consisting of submentum, mentum, 
labium, and maxillcT, are clearly seen in text-fig. 3. The labial palpus ha.s 
two segments and the maxillary three. 


Lros. (Text-fig. 4.) 

The legs are well developed. Each consists of a trochanter femur, tibia 
claw, and a pad attached to the apex of the tibia The trochanter is large 


Text-figure 4. 


pci. cl. 



Legs of larva . a, front lega; b, middle log; c, hind leg. 
d. f!law. pd. Pad under claw. t. Tibia. /. Femur, tr. Trochanter, car. Coxa. 


and less chitinised than the femur or tibia. The femur is strongly chitinised 
dorsally, but very weakly so ventrally. The tibia is similar in struotore, 
and is produced to a blunt knob at the point of its articulation with the femur. 

Cocoon. (Text-fig. 5.) 

The larva is enclosed in a cocoon which is constructed of small bits of gravel 
and sand fastened together by some sort of cement. The cocoon is oval in 
shape, which is fairly constant, neat in construction, and has, in some oases 
at least, one end slightly broader than the other. The length varies from 11 to 
13 mm., and the width from 8 to 9. The crust forming the cocoon is very 
thin and very easily breakable. The larva lies doubled up in the cocoon * 
that is to say, the anterior and posterior ends almost touch each other! 
The larva lives long in the cocoon without changing into a pupa. One of 
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the cocoons that were sent from Kalahari in 1928 was opened in June 1930; 
the larva was alive and healthy. When taken out of the cocoon it rapidly 
degenerates and dies. 


Text-figure i>. 



(’ocfK'ii round opening- on top. 


8t'MMary. 

(1) The larva has well-<leveloped spots and patches on the ventral surface 
only. 

(2) The head is well developed, without ocelli, and with normal mouth-parts. 

(3) The legs are well dev(*loj)erl ; the tibia is produced into a blunt knob 
at the point of its articulation with the femur. 

(4) The tibia has at its apex a pad-like structure and a strong claw. 

(5) A neat oval cocoon is formed of little bits of gravel in which the larva 
pupates. 

(6) The larva is able to live in the cocoon for a considerable periorl of time 
without turning into a pupa. 

(7) Outside the cocoon the larva rapidly degenerates and dies. 


9* 
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11. A Contribution to the Biology of the Common Shrew, Sorex 
araneua Linnaeus. By A. D. Middleton. 


(From the Department of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, University Museum, Oxford.) 
[Received June 11,1930: Bead Febniary 3. 1931.] 


(Text-figures 1-4.) 
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1. Introduction. 

The subject-matter of this paper was obtained in the course of a routine 
trapping and examination of Common Shrews (Sorex araneus Linnaeus) and 
Pigmy Shrews (Sorex minvJtus Linnaeus) from the Oxford district between Febru¬ 
ary 1926 and August 1927, The work was carried out as a side-line of a team 
research, financed by the Medical Research Council, into the ecology of wild 
mice and voles, so that many of the most interesting points have had to be 
neglected, and some of the matter incorporated is rather fragmentary. I wish 
to acknowledge the co-operation of Mr. C. S. Elton, Or. J. R. Baker, and 
Mr. E. B. Fori, by whom much of the work, especially trapping, was done in 
the course of the general research on mice and voles. 

I also wish to thank Professor E. S. Goodrich, F.R.S., for allowing me 
the facilities of the Department of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at 
Oxford. 

2. Trapping and Methods. 

All the shrews examined were caught in the ordinary course of trapping 
for wood-mice (Apod&mua s^vcAicus) in Bagley Wood, and in trapping field- 
voles (MicrotVfS hirivs) on rough grass areas in the district. No trapping was 
done with the sole intention of catching shrews, and, as most of the traps used 
were incapable of retaining shrews, the numbers caught were much less than 
would have been the case if purposeful trapping had been carried out. The baits 
used were also chosen for their suitability for mice and voles, and as shrews 
are insectivorous, vegetable baits would have little attraction for them. It 
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is probable tliat such shrews as were caught merely went into the traps in tlie 
course of their extensive wanderings in search of food. Some were caught 
in break-back traps set in the underground and surface-runs of Microtus, 
but most were caught in Tring traps, particularly eifective traps for catching 
mice alive, and from which shrews rarely escaped. Although the traps were 
visited frequently, often three times in the course of 24 hours, very few were 
obtained alive, as they appeared to die quickly from shock or exposure when 
caught in traps. When visiting the traps, each shrew was shaken out of the 
trap into a linen bag and taken back to the laboratory for examination. The 
bodies were weighed to the nearest gram, and the body- and tail-lengths recorded 
in millimetres. The reproductive organs were then examined by a routine 
method to be described later. Examinations were also made for external 
and internal parasites, the results of which are being published elsewhere. 

3. Habitats. 

Shrews were caught in considerable numbers in each of the following ty|)es 
of plant associations 

Conifer woods with little or no undergrowth. 

Open rough grass land. 

Borders of thick woods, with grass, blacken, etc. 

Open coniferous woods with undergrowth of brambles, etc. 

Mixed deciduous woods. 

Young plantations, with grass, bracken, etc. 

Open grassy areas in woods, with brambles, etc. 

Owing to the fact that trapping was carried out solely with the object 
of catching mice and voles, the numbers of shrews caught in the different 
habitats do not in any way indicd^te the most favourable conditions for shrews. 
The impression gain^ during trapping was that the most favoured habitats 
were rough grassy dykes, with plenty of scrub, brambles, etc., and the edges 
of thick woods. 


4. Food and Habits. 

The contents of the stomach and intestines were usually an indistinguishable 
mass when the shrews were examined, but sete erf earthworms (genus and 
species not identified) were found in the stomach and intestines of some. On 
several occasions mice which had died in the traps were found partly eaten, 
presumably by shrews, as these small mammals could enter the traps through 
the bars in such cases. On one occasion two live shrews were placed in a cage 
together : one had killed and almost entirely eaten the other by the following 
day. 

Unlike mice and voles, it appears that shrews show no well-defined reaction 
to light and darkness, being trapped with equal facility during both day and 
night. As the shrew undoubtedly hunts for its food almost entirely by its 
keen sense of smell and touch, and the worms and insects on which it feeds 
can be found equally well in daylight and darkness, there is no necessity for 
a Icttig period of inactivity. The high rate of metabolism of such a very small 
mammal also makes frequent feeding a necessity. As far as could be ascertained, 
shrews do not make run-systems of their own, but make common use of ^e runs 
of mice and voles. They were frequently caught in the und^ground and 
surface-runs of Jficroetis, and m one occasion a an Apodenm, and 
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a shrew were caught in three successive days in the same trap set in an under¬ 
ground Microim runway on a rougli grass area. They also appear to use the 
runways of the mole (Talpa europma), as many large mole-fleas {Hyatri* 
chopsylla talpce) were found on shrews on various occasions. 

Numerous skulls and bones of shrews were found in the castings of owls 
from Bagley Wood. Several records are available of shrews being eaten by the 
Brown Owl (^yrniiim alw^o) *. The Brown Owl is probably the principal 
enemy of the shrew. 


5. Hex-Ratio. 

The sex-ratio of all the shrew’s examined was IflO males to 100 females. 
An exce[)tionally high sex-ratio secjms to prevail among all the age-groups, 
though grcB^ter in the old than in the young. In Table I. the sex-ratios of 
throe weight-groups are given. It is possible that the methods employed 
in trapping made it more likely that mak»s would be caught owing to their 
greater general activity, and the data are very scanty for the purpose of working 
out a sex-ratio, so that a large margin of error must be allowed on these figures. 

Table I.—The Hex-ratio in different Weight-groups of Sorex araneus. 


W eight 

5 7 priiii!*. 

K 10 gniih 

JI -15 grill.'*. 

All we-ghtf*. 

Malo8 

76 

82 

33 

191 

FenialcH 

' .‘i6 

42 

21 

119 

Katk) 

, 130 

195 

150 

UU\ 


fl. IIbfboduction. 

Technique, 

In mules the weight of the two testes together. fi*eed from epididymes and 
connective tissues, was recorded in milligrams. If the weiglit was over 
100 milligrams weighing was carried out to the nearest 5 mUligrams only. 
The contents of the epididymes were then examined for sperms. After the 
microscopic examination of 07 epididymes it was found that any shrew' with 
testes weighing 200 milligrams or more could be classed as fecund, without 
examination of the epididymes, and this method was therefore adopted in 
preference to the somewhat teclious microscopical examination. In practice 
little difficulty was experienced on this point, as the testes weights generally 
fell into two distinct groups—very small in the immature animals, and very 
large in the mature males. Any doubtful sizes were usually confirmed 
microsoopioally. 

In the females it was noted whether the animal was or was not pregnant, 
and, if pregnant, the number and weight of the embryos were recorded. The 
weight of embryos in pregnant females, if amounting to one or more grams, 
was deducted from the total weight for the purpose of recording the body- 
weight. 

A body-weight of 8 grams or more has been adopted as signifying an adult 
shrew, as this was the smallest weight at which males were found to be fecund 
or females to be pregnant; but, as will be shown later, the term adult 
defined in this manner is not synonymous with “ sexually mature ”—at any 
rate for males. 

* P. Kit, ‘ Th« NaturalUt,’ 1918, p. 267 ; YarwU’s * Britwh Bird* ’ (Newton) i, p. 148. 
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Reaulfs. 

In text-fig. 1 (top) the percentage of adult males which were fecund is 
shown for bi-monthly periods from March 1926 to August 1927. It will be 


Text-figure 1. 



Sorer aranem, (Top) Tbe percentage of adult males fecund, and (bottom) percentage 
adult females pregnant, from March 1926 to August 1927. 


seen 'that the fecundity is greatest in May and June, and thereafter declines 
rapidly, no fecund males being found in the late autumn and winter montlis. 
The data from which this graph is drawn are given in Table II. 
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Table II.—Data on BeproductiYe Activity of Male Sorex araneus. 
March 1926 to August 1927. 


Period. 


Total 

examined. 

Adults. 

„ j Per cent. 

Fecund. adults fecund. 

Mar.~ApriI .. 


14 

13 

7 

54 

May-June 


23 

13 

12 

92 

Joly-Aug. .. 


30 

20 

11 

55 

Sept.-Oot. 


38 

20 

2 

10 

Nov.—Dec. ... 


30 

5 

0 

0 

Jan.-Feb. . .. 


5 

0 

0 

0 

Mar.-April .. 


26 

25 

22 

88 

May-June 

. 

15 

12 

12 

100 

July-Aujf. 


11 

8 

4 

50 



Table III.- 

—Data on Reproductive Activity of Female Sorex araneus. 



March 1926 to August 1927. 



Period. 


Total 

examined. 

Adults. 

T> . Per cent, 

regnan . pregnant. 

Mar.-April .. 


7 

4 

0 

0 

May-June 


12 

11 

7 

64 

July-Augf. ... 


15 

8 

4 

50 

Sept-Oct. ... 


23 

9 

0 

0 

Nov-—Oec.. 


18 

3 

0 

0 

Jan.-Feb. 

Mar.-April . 
May-June ... 
July-Aug. . 


6 

11 

18 

9 

0 

6 

14 

8 

0 

0 

10 

1 

0 

0 

72 

13 


Table IV. 

—^Data on Pregnant Female Sorex araneus. 




1926 and 1927 combined. 


Month. 

Adult Pregnant No. of 

females. females. embryos. 

Embryos per 

100 adult 
females. 

Average 

litter- 

size. 

May . 


15 11 

82 

547 

7*4 

June . 


10 6 

41 

410 

6-8 

July . 


13 4 

24 

185 

6*0 

Table V.- 

—Numbers of Embryos in Pregnant Female Sorex araneua. 


1926. 



1927. 



Body-weight No. of 

Date. 

Body-weight 

No. of 

L/aw. ^without embryos), embryos. 

(without embryos), embryos. 

May 7 . . . 

11 

7 

May 10 . 

11 

7 

Mi.gr 10 . 

11 

7 

May 11 . 

10 

6 

May a .. .. 

9 

8 

May 19 . 

13 

9 

May 15 . 

9 

8 

May 14 . 

15 

9 

May 15 . 

9 

6 

May 19 ........ 

11 

8 

June 14 . 

10 

8 

May 21 . 

11 

7 

June 15 . 

12 

7 

June 7 . 

12 

6 

July 5 . 

11 

6 

June 14 . 

9 

10 

July 10 . 

10 

6 

June 18' . 

11 

4 

July 15 . 

18 

7 

June 22 . .. 

10 

6 

Anir. 8 . 

9 

5 

July 16 . 

14 

5 
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Table VI.—Numbers of Fecund and Non-fecund Male 
in three quarters of 1926. 

adS. 

March-May .. 24 IS 

June-Aiigr. 22 12 


Sept.-Nov. 


2.3 


2 


Sorex aramuH 


Non*fecund. 

0 

10 

21 


In the same figure (bottom) a graph is given of the i>ercentage of adult 
females found pregnant during tlie same ])eriod. The period during which 
females were found to be pregnant is very short, there l)eing no hixxxling after 


Text-figure 2. 



Sorex aranevs. The productioD of embryos per 100 adult females, and the average 
litter size, for the months May, June, and July (1020 and 1927 oombined). 

August. It may be stated that the autumn of 1926 in the Oxford district 
was exceptionally mild and open, so that this short breeding-season was not 
due to unusually severe climatic conditions. Table lU. gives the data on 
which this graph is based. 
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In text-fig. 2 the productive power of the females is shown graphically 
as the numh(*r of embryos per HK> adult females pnxluced during the three 
months May-»July, the data for 192fi and 1927 combined. The remarkable 
drop in production in July may be partly due to the inclusion of young adults 
in the number of non-pregnant females. Table IV. gives the data from which 
this graph is obtained. 

In the same figure the average litter-sizes for May, June, and July are shown 
(combined data for 192fi and 1927). 

In Table V. the data on the numl>er of embryos in eacjh of the pregnant 
IcmalcH examined are given for both 1926 and 1927. From this it will be seen 
that the litter-size averages about 7-K at the height of the breeding-season. 

Discussion. 

In Table VI. the actual iiuml)ers of male shrews of S gram.s weight and over 
examined during three three-monthly periods in 1926 are given. It will be seen 
t hat in the pericKl March May most of these adults were fecund, and the few that 
were not had probably not had time to become fecund before examination. 
The period June August also shows a large number fecund, and the non-fecund 
animals of this period will l)e the young of the same year. From September 
to November practically no fecund males were found, but a large number 
of non-fecund adults. It would apj)ear from this, in conjunction with the 
fecundity graph in text-fig. 1, that the males born in 1926 did not become 
fecund in that year, and the reduction in numbers of fecund males during the 
hUmmer was due to the dying-off of the old males which had lived over the 
}jre<}oding winter. If the young males l)eeame fecund in the year of their 
birth it is almost certain that there would have been a high percentage of fecund 
males in the late summer and early autumn. 

Further evideiuH* in sup{H)rt of this view is given by an analysis of the 
U*st<‘s-weight r(‘cords during the period of 1926 when the young males were 
growing up. In text-fig. 3 the frequency of different sizes of testes during 
the periml June Novemln'r 1926 is shown in the form of a diagram. It wdll 
he seen that testes fall into two sharply-defined groups : the very small obviously 
nou-fexjund, and the large fecund over 200 milligrams. Not a single case 
is recorded between 30 milligrams and 200 milligrams. If the young males 
bom during the early summer had been developing their testes to maturity 
during this pericxi, it is practically certain that a number of shrews would have 
been found with testes of varying weights between 30 and 200 milligrams. 

At the bottom of text-fig. 3 the frequency of testes sizes for March only 
(1926 and 1927 combined) is similarly plotted to show^ that at this period, 
when development of the t^tes of the old males was taking place, intermediate 
sizes were freqtient. 

An examination of the reproduction data of the females shows a remarkable 
drop in the production of young after the first outburst in May and June, 
As shown in text-fig. 2, both the number of embryos per 100 adult females and 
the average litter-ske are lower during June and July than in May—the month 
when the old females produce their first young. Now, if the females born 
during May and June reached sexual maturity and became pregnant in the same 
year, a considerable number of pregnant females would l>e foxmd during August 
and September. The graph in text-fig. 1 is plotted in bi-monthly periods, 
and the percentage of the adult females in the period July-August shown as 
pregnant is mainly due to the July figures, as only one pregnant female was found 
in August 1926, and none at all in August 1927. The supposition that these 
later piegnanoieB were the later litters of the old lemaleB would account for 
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fall in the percentage and in the litter-size. The male data show that there 
were sufiScient fecund males to fertilize young females during July and August , 


Text-figure 3. 

60 




Sorex aran£Ui, The frequency of teetee sizes in all males during late summer and 
autumn of 1926, and during March (1926 and 1927 oombined). 

SO that it appears probable that the females also do not become sexually mature 
in the year of their birth. Such a position would be quite reasonable if the 
onset of the oestrous cycle were delayed until the spring. 

7. Age Distribution in the Population. 

The percentage of the population represented by large shrews (ttiose weighing 
8 grams or more) varies considerably at different times of the year. In t^ 
4 the variation in the percentage of these “ large ” shrews in the populatiim 
18 plotted in bi-monriily periods over the year. The thhdc black Diw shows 
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Text-figure 4. 



Sorex araneuf. The vajiation in the percentage of the population represented by large ehrewh 
(8 grams weight or OTer) in bi-monthly periods throughout the year. Males and females 
plotted separately, and graph of the percentage of males fecund superimposed as a 
dotted line. 

the percentage of large males in the total male population, while the thin line 
shows the corresponding percentage for the females. The data from which 
these curves are construct^ will be found in Tables II. and m. 
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It will be seen that no large shrews of either sex were found in the period 
January-February, and as no breeding takes place after August, the main 
po])ulation of small shrews during this period cannot be called young. A sudden 
and pronounced increase in size takes place in the spring months, and the 
majority of the population consists of large shrews from March to August. 
During the period from July onwards a large number (probably the majority) 
of these large shrews will be those bom in May and June. During the next 
two periods, September to December, a remarkable drop in the percentage 
of large shrews occurs, to reach the final winter stage of »fanuary-February, 
when practically no shrews are found in the “ large class. It seems obvious 
from these figures that a definite loss of weight occurs among all shrews in the 
autumn, and that the winter size is much smaller than that reached by the 
young animals during the late summer months. The spring increase in size 
corresponds with the attainment of sexual maturity. 

The graph of the percentage of adult males fecund (text-fig. 1) is super¬ 
imposed on this graph as a dotted line, to give further proof of the view already 
expressed that the male shrews do not become fecund in the year of their 
birth. The rapid fall of the percentage fecund after June, while the majority 
of the males are above the size at which sexual maturity is possible, indicates 
that the majority of these full-sized males, in the period from July onwards, 
cannot have reached the sexual maturity which they should have done if 
sexual development was synchronous with increase in size. 

The whole of these facts, taken in conjunction with the data on reproduction, 
appear to indicate that the young born in the early summer reach a certain 
stage of growth, without becoming sexually mature, by tlie autumn, when 
a decrease in size occurs which is maintained throughout the winter. In the 
following spring an increase is accompanied by sexual maturity, and breeding 
commences. After the short but prolific breeding-season the old shrews 
gradually die out, so that none are left by the following winter^. 

8. Measurements. 

The average measurements taken from 40 shrews all of 8 grams’ weight 
were :—Length of body, 72 mm.; length of tail, 39 mm. ; length from tip of 
nose to tip of tail, 111 mm. 

The smallest shrews caught weighed d grams, and the largest 15 grams. 

9. The Ptomy Shrew (Sorex mintUus Linnaeus). 

28 Pigmy Shrews were examined in the course of the work : 16 males and 
12 females. These were caught in similar habitats and conditions to the 
Common Shrew. The usual body-weight of the sexually mature animals was 
4 grams; only two were caught which weighed as much as 5 grams, while 
3 grams was a common winter weight. 

14 fecund males were examined from April to June, and the average weight 
of the testes of these was 150 milligrams. Only three pregnant females were 
examined, of which the details are as follows:— 


Hate, No. of Smbryoe. 

May 7,1926. 4 sniui. 8 

Ilf ft 4 8 
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Of 15 Pigmy Shrews, all weighing 4 grams, the average length of the body 
from the tip of the nose to the anus was 52 mm., of the tail 37 mm., and total 
length 89 mm. 

Tlio number of Pigmy Shrews caught is probably in no way indicative 
of the relative numbers in the district as compared with the Common Shrew, 
as most of the traps used would make the escape of such very small mammals 
an easy matter. 

10. Summary. 

Trapping and routine examinations carried out in the Oxford district 
between February 1920 and August 1927, show that : 

1. jSow araneuH is found in a wide range of habitats, varying from pure 
grass-land to dense conifer woods. 

2. The breeding-season is from May to August, and no pregnant females 
are found outside this period. It is uncertain whether the females have more 
than one litter during a breeding-season. 

3. It is suggested from the evidence available that neither male nor female 
shr<'W8 become sexually maturt^ and breed during the year of their birth. 

4. It ap])ears that the young shrews reach a (certain immature stage of growth 
by the late autumn of the year of their birth, and remain in that condition 
throughout the winter months. In the spring a marked increase in size takes 
phice, and sexual maturity is reached. 
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1. Preface. 

No jjeiieral acconrjt of the ago u> which mammals live appears to have been 
published. 

This paptT i.s a summary of notes collected during the past thirty-two 
years ; it is only a contribution to knowledge and not, in any way, a final 
conclusion. 

One fact brought out by those enquiries is not without general interest, that 
is, that the life-spans of domestic animals such as the Cat, Dog, and Horse have 
not been increased or decreased by the untold thousands of years that they 
have lieen under human control. Their lives are of the same length as would 
be expected from that of their wild '' unimproved relations. 

The [Kitential longevity of mammals differs from that of birds, reptiles, 
amphibians, and fishes in that, in the large majority of species, there is an 
additional controlling factor—the teeth. 

The teeth of a mammal, according to its sjiecies, take a definite time to grow, 
and a less definite but still certain time to wear away, fall out or become 
functionless. When the teeth of a mammal, in its wild free state, l)ecome 
useless for procuring or biting food, the end of the animal must be death from 
starvation, unless it falls a victim to some other animal first or meets its death 
by some other accident occasioned by its enfeebled condition. 

Thus the potential length of life of most existing mammals appears to be 
dependent, with certain important exceptions, on the duration of teeth. 

• N.B. Previous oontributions published in P. Z. S. 

I. PighM. 1925, pp. 247-268. 

II. Uatmehian* .. 269-289. 

ni. Beptiles.. •> 911-981. 

IV. Birda .. 1365-1422 [Jan. 1926]. 

Pboo. Zool. Soo.— 1931 . 10 
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These exceptions may be arranged in four sections :— 

1. Those mammals in which the toTigne is modified specially to act as an organ 

either to procure food or to force food, already in the mouth, into the throat. 

This section includes the Anteaters of the genera OrycieropMS, Mania, 

Myrmecophaga^ Tarsipes, and Tachygloaans, all the Whale-bone Whales, 

and certain Bats. 

2. Those mammals in which the prey is procured by the jaws, regardless of 

teeth, and is swallowed whole, as in some genera of Whales. 

3. Those mammals with persistently growing teeth, as the Water-Vole (M. A. C. 

Hinton, 1926, p. 18). 

4. In the Duck-billed Platypus, OrnUhorhynchua anatinua^ the functions of 

teeth appear to be performed by the horny plates of the bUl, 

There is no criterion yet known by which to ascertain the exact age of any 
full-grown wild mammal. With domestic animals, for selling purposes, the 
varied means for making a beast appear younger than it reaUy is has, in the 
course of centuries, become almost a “ fine art.” 

The fact remains that though an expert may assign an approximate age to 
a mammal, other experts may disagree, and all that can actually be stated is 
that the animal is “ aged,” ‘‘ old,” or “ very old.” 

Thus the only certain way in which the duration of life of mammals can be 
ascertained is by keeping individuals in captivity, and keeping a careful record 
of all dates concerning those individuals. 

Herein lies one of the difficulties attending this enquiry ; frequently an 
animal’s longevity only begins to be noted when it is kmivn to have lived for 
an unusually long time, and its birth-date has already become a subject of 
conjecture. Conjecture is at first considered as conjecture, but in process 
of time crystallizes itself into what the public mind believes to be real rec^ord. 
And although the vendor of an old Horse may like to pass it off as a young one, 
the reverse happens when such an animal as an Elephant is exhil)ited—the 
visitors want it to be very old, and the keepers are not backward in providing 
stories of its venerable antiquity. 

Pari pasau with the enquiries concerning longevity, information about 
the gestation periods of mammals has been collected : there appears to l)e no 
relation or correlation between j)eriods of gestation and either specific or 
potential duration of life. 

The classification and nomenclature used in this paper are according to the 
Society's Centenary Edition of the List of Animals exhibited in the Cardens, 
1828-1927, vol. i, Mammals, published in 1929. 

2. Acknowledgments. 

This paper could not have been compiled without the kind assistance of 
many friends in many countries, and the most important part of it—the data 
about the animals in the London Zoological Gardens—is due to Sir Peter 
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Vevers, Mr. D. Seth-Smith, Mr, F. Martin Duncan, and every official of the 
Souety that I have met during the course of this work. 
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Dr. B. B. Ferrar, of the Royal Zoological Society of Ireland, has not only 
encouraged me to keep going on at this subject, but has always l^n ready to 
look up and give me information from the archives of the Dublin Zoological 
Garden. 

The Edinburgh Zoological Garden is a comparatively young menagerie, 
but such information as is available has been freely given me by Mr. T. H. 

Gillespie. , ^ , ■, 

Thanks to the late Mr. E. W. B. Villiers, to Mr. H. Reginald Woodward, 
to the late Mr. Richard Jennison, and to Mr. George Jennison, much knowledge 
of animals has been acquired from the Zoological Gardens of Clifton and 
Manchester. 

I am also indebted for notes and advice to my sister, Mrs. S. P. T. Pndeaux, 
to the late Mr. J. L. Bonhote, to Mr. A. L. Butler, to Mr. N. B. Kinnear, to 
the late Mr. R. Lydekker, F.R.S., to the late Mr. M. J. Nicoll, to Mr. H. N, 
Ridley, C.M.(J., F.R.S., and to Lord Rothschild, F.R.S., whom 1 have to thank 
too for kind permission to make researches in the magnificent library in his 

Museum at Tring. .... 

Information about mammals in captivity m Australia and Amenca has 
l)een received from several sources, notably from Mr. A. C. Minchin (Adelaide), 
Mr. A. S. Le Souef (Sydney), Mr. A. Wilkie (Melbourne), Dr. C. Emerson 
Brovui (Phila<leli)liia), 'Dr. Raymond L. Ditmars (New York), Mr. L. J. 
Palmer (Bureati of Biological Survey, Washington, DC.), and specially from 
the late Mr. Ned Hollister, whose early death is such a sad set-back to 
vertebrate zoology. 

From IHiM) to 1930 I have been so fortunate as to pay many visits to 
the Museum Nationale d’Hiatoire naturelle, in the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, and have always received every help from the officials of that 
famous institution. I wish particularly to thank Prof. E. Bourdelle and 

Dr. Alfred Mouquet. .... 

Two other Zoological Gardens where I have most particularly been made 
to feel “ at home,” and allowed to examine documents in, are those of Bale 
and Rotterdam. Bale was formerly un<ler the directorship of the late Dr. G. 
Hagmann, and now under Dr. Adolf W’endnagel. The Director of the Rottenlam 
Z. a. who initiated accurate records of the animals was the late Dr. Johannes 
Biittikofer, who was suceediHl by Dr. K. Kuiper. 

The list of other friends and correspondents who have helped to supply 
the data on which this paper is based is a long one. and, alas, many of them 
are no longer witli us, but I must record with gratitude certain names 
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Dresden. Adolf Schoepf and G. Brandes. 

DSsseld&rf. Georg Aulmann. 

ElberfeU. Keusch. ^ , 

FranMort o. M. Seitz and Kurt Pnemel. 

Hamburg. H. Bolau and M. A. Hans Bungartz. 

Hanover. E. Soh&ff. 

Leipzig. E. Pinkert and Johannes Gebbing. 

Bei^idtrmn. Alois Kraus. 
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3. Records OF Longevity. 

The literature on the subject of the longevity of manunals may be divided 
into throe sections :— 

1st. The very important paper by Mitchell (1911), with its admirable 
introduction (pp. 425-428), its summary of Lankester’s distinctions in the 
significance of the word longevity, its explanations of the theory of Metchnikoff, 
and the vast array of figures conveniently arranged. 

These figures "for the London Z. G. are taken (p. 428) from “ two manu¬ 
script folios, kept in the Prosectorium of the Society and covering the period 
from 1870 to 1902.’’ 

Unfortunately, in these registers the dates of the arrivals of animals were 
not filled in with proper care; it is necessary in every case to verify them from 
the manuscript Daily Occurrence Books. It must also be remembered that 
these folios deal only with the animals that died during the period ; if the animals 
that were sent away alive through sale or exchange and those that remained 
alive at the end of 1902 were also taken into account, the averages for some 
species would be distinctly higher. 

2nd. List of length of life in particular collections:—Schmidt, 1880 ; 
Sanval, 1892; Ferguson, 1901 ; Ridlev, 1900; Flower, 1909, 1910; Brown, 
1925. 

3rd. Short notices in periodicals. 

4. COMPARATIVB LONGEVITY OF MaLBS AND FEMALES. 

Sir Humphry Rolleston (1927, p. 3) has stated that “ women live longer 
than men,” and centenarian women exceed men in number—“ In 1923 the 
numbers were 74 females and 22 males.” As r^ards mi^mmals, other than 
mankind, the available statistics are not sufficient to prove the fact that 
females live longer than males, which is further complicated, both on the agricul¬ 
tural farm and in the zoological garden, by the fact that in so many species 
it is not economical to keep more than a few males alive in comparison to 
many their number of females. This matter w'ill he returned to from time 
to time in the course of this paper. 

5. Giza ZooLOQiOAL Gardens. 

While Director of the Egjrptian Government Zoological Gardens at Giza, 
near Cairo, I was able to keep careful records of the lives of the animals. These 
records were kept written up by myself from personal observation day by day 
when I was there, and when I was away from the entries in the manuscript 
Daily Occurrence Books, checked by examination of the actual specimens, 
the live ones in the menagerie and those that had died which were preserved 
in the Museum. 
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Summary of Mamnmh, by Orders and Families^ that lived in the Giza Zoological 
Gardens during a period of 25 J years (October 1898 to March 1924 inclusive). 
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2 

I 11 


_ 


_ 

2. CoriJopitheciiWj 

3d 

301 

168 

i 529 

15 

11 

1 24 

15 

3. C^ebidae 

i 

9 

2; 

n 

— 


! 

— 

4. Hapiilidao 

3 

9 

1 

1 10 , 


- 

1_ 

i 

Total Monko.yt* 

40 

3H8 

173 

.561 

16 

3 

; 13 

15 

r>. hit. 

28 

232 

18 

320 

, 17 

6 

1 

27 

1 8 i 

1 

I’otal Priinat<‘p 

74 

620 

1 261 

881 

' 19 

' 1 

2 

i 14 

2. Carnivora, hphs. lat 








1 1 

t>. Folidao 

13 

j 163 

: 119 ! 

1 2H2 

9 

9 

24 

i ^ ^ 

7. Vivfrridac* 

11 

1 97 

2(» 

1 117 

4 

1 3 

18 

2 

H. Hyaeitidai'* 

2 

: 26 

7 

1 33 

7 

11 

12 

3 

3. C'uniiiae 

11 

20K 

i 102 

! 310 

9 

5 

17 

6 

10. Mufttulidao 

11 

7!. 

11 

j 93 

2 

5 

18 

, - 

11. Prooyotuduv 

3 

1 

, 3 

i 4 


- 

1 

1 ^ 

12. UrHula<' 

o 

12 

1 

i 



— 

' — 

j 13. Pliocidtto 

1 

, 1 

; 

1 1 



: -- 

: — 


: Total CarnivoreH .. 

57 

.587 

269 

856» 

U 

0 

16 

1 

4 . 

1 3. Lipot 3 rphla. 




i 

( 

1 




i 

j 14 Eriiiaceidao 

4 

56 

8 

61 

1 

4 

1 


15. Soricidae 

3 

34 

3 

! 37 


6 

5 

2 

16. Centetidae 

1 

2 



. — 


— 


Total Ineootivoree. 8 

; 92 

11 

103 

: 1 

5 

5 

- 1 

4. Chiroptera. 





'' 



1 

17. Pteropodidae 

2 

29 

7 

36 , 6 

9 

8 

7 ! 

18. Rhinolophidae 

2 

, 2 

— 

2 


- 


1 

19. Nycteridae 

1 

1 2 


2 

— 



— 

20. Yeapertiliouidae 

3 

2 

3 

5 



— 


21. Emhallonuridae 

6 

1 20 

1 

20 

— 

— 


— 

Total Bata 

14 

j 55 

10 

65 

6 

9 

8 

7 

... — .... — 

S. Rodsntia, tena. lat. 









22. Soiuridae . . 

5 

1 23 

8 

26 

1 

2 

15 

2 

23. Musoardinidae . .. 

2 

8 

1 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24. Muridae 

35 

1 425 

221 

646 

3 

10 

26 

1 

25. Spalacidae 

2 

1 

1 

14 

— 

— 

— 


26. Jaculidae 

3 

; 114 

34 

148 

4 

2 

26 

10 

27. Hyetrioidae 

1 3 

12 

4 

16 



- 


28. Daeyprootidae 

1 

2 

4 

6 

— 


— 


29. CaTiidae. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

— 

— 

80. Ii^;>oridaa . 

5 

17 

5 

22 

1 

6 

19 

3 


57 

609 

278 

882 

6 

10 

19 

* 
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' 

1 

Number 

of 

forms. 1 
(Species 
and well-| 
distin- 1 
guished I 
sub- 1 
Hjiecies.) ' 

Number 

of 

Individuals. 

Average length of life of the 
twenty individuals that lived 
longest, with the number, 
out of the twenty, 
that left alive. 

IMal. 

Left 

alive. 

Total. 

Years. Months. 

1 Of these 
Days, twenty, 
left alive. 

6. Ungulata, sens, lat. 






' 

1 ill. Procaviidae 

4 

47 

- 

47 

3 : 9 

17 

32. Elephantidao 

2 

~ 

11 

11 

! 


3.‘1 Rhinocerotidae 

1 

1 


1 ! 


! 

34. E<iiiidae 

G 

8 


H 



3.‘>. llovidae 

5.5 

G9l 

477 

1IG8 

13 1 

12 8 ' 

3G. (liraffidae 

1 i 

XI 

5 

IC 



37. Cervidao 

4 1 

12 

1 

16 



38. Trag-ulidae 

^ i 

11 


u , 



1 39. Oamtdidao 

3 ! 

5 

20 

25 



1 40. Hipi^opotamidae 

1 1 

1 

2 

3 



41. Suidao 

G 1 

18 

3 

21 

8 1 

24 2 ' 

Total Ungulatos 

i 

85 i 

_1 

80.5 ■ 

I 

.528 

vm ' 

11 11 

n i; 

! 7. Tubulidentata. 







42 Orycteropodidae 

I 

1 

1 

»> 1 

1 

! 1 

; 8. Xenarthra. 

‘j 

ii 


! 


I 

1 i 

43. Dasypodidae 





_ _1 

! 


9. Marsupialia. 


44. Macropodidae 

8 ■ 

27 

2 

1 

29 ! 

4 

n 

5 . 


45, Phalangeridac 

3 

3 

1 

4 1 

-- 




4G. Phascolomiidao 

1 1 

1 


1 

-- 




Total Marsupials.. 

12 j 

.-1 

31 

1 

3 

34 1 

4 

'JlJ 

i 

2 

Total MaMMALb, 

315 

1 2803 

1 j 

1.3.58: 

1 

4161 , 

' 19 


2 I 

12 


ThuH out of a collection of over four thousand mammals, taking the twenty 
individuals that lived longest in each Order, it appears that the Primates 
exceeded in longevity all other Orders not only in actual length of years, but 
also in that no fewer than fourteen out of the twenty individuals h^ not yet 
reached their limit but remained alive. 

In descending scale the figures for the Giza Z. Q. from October 1898 to 
March 1924, inclusive, are :— 

Average of 20 individuala. 

Order. Years months days. Individuals left alive 


1. Primates. 

.. 19 

1 

2 

14 

2. Ungulates. 

.. 14 

11 

11 

6 

3. Carnivores. 

.. 14 

0 

16 

4 

4. Rodents... 

.. 6 

10 

19 

4 

5. Bats. 

.. 0 

9 

8 

7 

6. Marsupials. 

.. 4 

11 

26 

2 

7. Insectivores .*« 

.. 1 

6 

6 

— 
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Regarding thci comparative longevity of male and female Mammals, in the 
Giza Z. G., October 1898 to March 1924, in only four groups are the comparative 
results worth publishing. 

Monkeys ,—Taking into consideration only those species in which it was 
possible to make a fair comparison between the sexes, the figures show that 
of 60 Monkeys (27 males, 33 females) of the genera Cercopithecus, Erythrocebvs, 
PapiOy and Mandrillus, the females live longer than the males, the calculated 
individual span of life for a male being 14 years 7 months and for a female 
17 years 2 J months, or 2 years 7 J months longer. But of course sixty individuals 
is not a sufficient number to found a statement on; nevertheless, in the absence 
of more comprehensive statistics, it may be worth putting on record 

Lemwra.-^i 94 individuals (47 males, 47 females) of the genus Lemur, 
the average length of life of the sexes is approximately equal. Out of this 
number 13 males and 17 females left alive, which suggests that females have the 
greater viability ; but, on the other hand, four individual males attained to 
greater ages than did any of the females. 

Carnivora .—^69 individuals (30 males an<l 30 females) of representative 
species give the following average durations of life :— 

Males .... 9 years 2 months 21 days : 4, out of the 30, remaining alive. 

Females .. 10 years 1 month 23 days : 5, out of the 30, remaining alive. 

Thus the females exceeded the males by an average of 11 months 2 days. The 
five individuals that actually HvchI longest were all females. 

Bovidae .—Of those s])e(des in which a fair (‘omparison i!i numbers of the 
two sexes was possible, out of 170 individuals (85 males, 85 females), the males 
gave an average of 8 years 4 months, the female.s one of 8 3 ^oars 2 months. 
32 of the 85 males were left alive, but onl^' 19 of the females. 


6. Notes on Orders and Families. 

Order 1. PRIMATES. 

Family Pongidab (—part “ Simiidae ”). 

“ The evidences are wholly convincing that at fifteen to eighteen years 
of age the great apes are wholly and fully growm. At w hat age senility begins 
to manifest itself has not l)een ascertained.... It is not unreasonable to assume 
that, under favourable conditions, any one of the gi*eat apes might live as long 
as does man.” (R. M. Yerkes and A. W. Yerkes, 1929, p. 544.) 

However, from individuals in captivity, all we know of their potential 
longevity is that both the Chimpanzee and the Mias may live to an age of about 
twenty-seven years. 

Gorilla, Gorilla gorilla. 

The Gorilla that has, so far, lived longest in Europe is the female “ Pussi.” 
She was purchased when believed to be about four years old, and arrived in 
the Breslau Z. G. 3.9.1897 ; she died 6.10.1904, as the result of a chronic kidney 
disease, having lived in Breslau 7 years 1 month 3 days. 

Chimpanzee, Pan satyrus (Anthropopithecus tfoglodytes). 

Chimpanzees live much better in captivity than do Gorillas; notes on 
twenty individuals show an average of over eleven years. The celebrated 
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“ Sally,” a female “ Bald-headed Chimpanzee, A. calvus,' lived in the London 
Z. G., 24.10.1883-28.8.1891, 7 years 10 months 4 days. 

“ Mimi,” a female received in the Philadelphia Z. G., when believed to be 
seven years old, 24. 5.1912, died 21.6.1923 (C. E. Brown, 1926, p. 266), after 
11 years 27 days, at the probable age of 18 years. “ Joanna,” another female 
Chimpanzee in Philadelphia, received, when believed to be five years old, 
22.6.1912, had to be killed, on account of illness, 25.6.1925—autopsy showed she 
had cancer (C. E. Brown, in letter of 23.3.1930)—after 12 years 11 months 
3 days, also at the probable age of eighteen years. 

A male Chimpanzee, seen living in the Pretoria Z. G. in June 1930 by Dr. S. 
Zuckerman, has been there for about fifteen years (R. BigaJke, 1929, p. 298). 

Mr. A. S. Le Souef, in a letter of 12.5.1930, writes that the Schweinfurth’s 
Chimpanzee living in the Taronga Zool. Park, Sydney, is now twenty-one 
years of age, and “it has gotten a grejdsh-white lower back, about two ^^ears 
ago.” 

The two Chimpanzees that have lived longest in the London Z. G. have 
both been males. One, 5.6.1904-12.1.1919,14 years 7 months 7 days; the other, 
well known as “ Mickie,” 6.4.1898-7.6.1924, 26 years 2 months 1 day. 

Orang Utan, or Mias, Pongo pygmaeus {Simia acUyrus). 

Mias rarely live over eight years in captivity. “ Jacob,” a male, was in 
the London Z. G., 5.2.190f^29.7.1916, 8 years 5 months 24 days. “ Peter,” 
a very big male in the Dresden Z. G., lived there, 1.10.1898-2.8.DK)7, 8 years 
10 months 1 day. “ MoUie,” a female, was brought to the Melbourne Z. (L 
in HMX) when she was about a year old; she died there in Septeml>cr 1923, 
aged about twenty-four years. “ Sandy,” a male, lived in the Singaj)ore 
Gardens for about eight years,and then in the London Z.G., 7.9.1905-10.3.1924, 
18 years 6 months 3 days, so his age at death was at least twenty-six and a half 
years. 

Family Htlobatidab. 

Gibbons reach maturity when about seven years old (R. I. Pocock, 11M)5, 
p. 170). Instances of their living in captivity to nine years are rare, though 
they may live to the age of at least twenty-four years. 

The Hoolock, Hyldxdes hoolock, has lived nine years in the Calcutta Z. G. 
(Sanyal, 1892, p. 6). Two Gibbons of the Lar group have lived for over nine 
years in the London Z. G. : a Hylabate^s agilis, 16.12.1905-14.3.1915, 9 years 

2 months 28 days, and a male Hylobatea huoiacua, 8.5.1908-8.8.1917, 9 years 

3 months. Sir Sydney Robinson (1926), in an interesting paper on Lar Gibbons 
in captivity in Burma, mentions one eighteen years old. A male Lar received 
in the Philadelphia Z. G. 26.7.1906 was “still living and well” 21.3.1930 
(C. E. Brown, in a letter of 21.3.1930), after 2^ years 7 months 23 days. 

A Gibbon has lived in captivity in Hainan for about twelve years (R. I. 
Pocock, 1905, p. 173). 

The longest record for a Siamang, Symphaiangua ayniouiylua, appears to he 
the female in the London Z. G. which was purchased, for £50, 16.4.1925, and 
is still alive, 11.11.1930,after 6 yearsGmonths 25 days. (Note.—Thi« Siamang 
died 13.1.1931.) 

Family Cbboofitebkkdae. 

The Old-World Monkeys, regardless of size, appear to have an average 
life of under seven years, a specific longevity of about ten years, a fuU-s;^ 
life of about fifteen years, and a potential longevity of about twenty-five to 
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tflirty years: this potential longevity may be exceeded in the very large 
sj)ecies,—instances are given of a Chacma of forty-five and of a Mandrill forty-six 
years old. 

In the Giza Z. Ci. (v. supra, p. 151) femak^s were found to live longer than 
males : another set of figures, compiled from various sources, of 114 Monkeys 
(5() males, 58 females) of this family give a male life, of 11 years 10 months, 
and a female life of 11 years 3 months ; that is to say, that the males lived five 
per cent, longer than the females. More statistics are required before the 
question can })e settled. 

The Langurs, the Monkeys of the genus Pitfuxus {Semuopithecus), seldom 
live to over seven or eight years in captivity in Europe. Representatives 
of two species have lived in the Calcutta Z. <}. for ten years (Sanyal, 1892, p. 15), 
and a Nilgiri Laiigur once lived in the Trivandrum Z, G. for fifteen years 
(H.8. Ferguson, 191)0-1901, p. 15). The African ('olobus, or Guereza, Monkeys 
apjHJar to be even more difficult than the l..angur8 to keep alive in captivity. 

Eleven instances of long life in Monkeys of the genus Cerc&pilhecus should 
be mentioned :— 


Yt‘ar8 moiithw dayn. 


1. 

(luma. Calcuttii Z, (.C (Saiiyal, 1892, p. 21) 

15 

0 

0 


2. 

moHd ‘'horn in 1907.' Hottordaiii Z.<*.• 29.2.1909 






9.11.1924 

15 

8 

10 

age nrra 17 years. 

a. 

leacutupy.c. London Z. G. 2S.12.1910 10.12.1920. 

15 

11 

18 


4. 

rnona. Nat. Z<h) 1. Park. \Vahhiiigtoii. 1>.C. 






(A. n. Bakpr, 1927, p. 941 

10 

0 

0 


5. 

(tvihiopn V* Gri\pl. <iiza Z. (v. liMiig 31.3.1924, 






after 

10 

5 

11 

and left alive. 


nabncKS. Green Monkey. (’Iifton Z. G. Jiting 






22.9.1913. Ji(h' H. K. Wt'odMiird. after alj(»ut 

10 

0 

0 

anti lelt alive. 

7. 

(icihwpit. if. CiiMvet. <iiza Z. (C received ^lieii 






fully adult, died 21.4.1921. invod m Giza 

17 

1 

23 

age at least 19 years. 

8. 

taloiwin. AinHterdaiii Z. G. roeeived m 1888, alivo 






in Suninier of 1907 About 

19 

0 

0 

and left alive. 

p. 

sp.'( Copoiihagen Z. G. (Keport, 1911, p. 28) 

20 

0 

0 


10 . 

menu, $ Uotterdani Z. G. No. 1003 0* 9.10.1901- 






31.3.1924 

22 

5 

22 



11. neiinops, . Orivot. Caught in the Sudan, when 
timte young, in the Spring of I)ied in the 

Wiaa Z. (.». in the Spring ot 1924, when it« teeth 
wore still in good condition 24 C 0 

The West African Patas Monkey. Erythrocebm patas, does not appear to 
do well in captivity, but a female Blue Nile Hussar Monkey. Erytkrocebm polio- 
phaeus, which died in the Giza Z. G. 12.12.1919,had lived there 14 yearr 4 mouths 
2 days; and of a pair of the Kordofan race of the Dancing Ked-Monktiy, 
Erythrocebus pyrronotus, .which were alive in the Giza Z. G. when I left there 
at the beginning of April 1924, the male had been at Giza 16 years 5^ months, 
and was a big i&ult animal when received, the female 19 years 1 month 9 days, 
and was at least a year old when received, so both these monkeys were over 
twenty years old and aJive and well. 

Mangabeys, Cereocebus «pp. 

Th^ appears to be scone diflSculty in keeping Mangabeys in captivity 
as Hiere are few available records of over ten years, and the longest, in the 
Lisbon Z. Q. (Report No. 26, p. 21, 1909), is only fourteen yean. A Sooty 
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Mangabey, Cercocebtis fvliginosua, was in the London Z. G. 12.10.1914- 
23.6.1926, 11 years 8 months 11 days, and a pair of the same species that were 
alive in the Giza Z. G. 31.3.1924 had both been there over ten years, as the 
male had arrived 20.9.1913 and the female 22.12.1913. 

Monkeys of the Genus Macaca 

The Bonnet Monkey of southern peninsular India, Mamca radiata (Macacus 
sinicua), in the Trivandrum Z. G. “ averaged ’’ a life of twelve years, and one 
individual lived fifteen years (H. S. Ferguson, 1900-1901, p. 15): another 
individual, received at Trivandrum 29.12.1896, died of a wound 1.5.1909, 
thus living in captivity 13 years 4 months 4 days (S. S. Flower, 1914, p. 96). 

The full life from birth of the Kra Monkey, Macam irus (Macacm q/no- 
molg9is)y in Singapore is fifteen years (H. N. Ridley, in letter of 19.2.1926), 
but individuals may live longer. Two in the Melbourne Z. G. (Report 1910, ]). 9) 
were still alive after twenty years. One of twenty-two years (P. 0. Mitehell, 
1911, p, 432) lived to l>e twenty-five years old (R. I. Pocock, 1914, p. 844), 
and Dr. S. Zuckermaii tells me that in June 1930 he saw in the 0aj:)etown Z. G., 
at Groot Schoor, two monkeys of this species, with “ large patches on body 
denuded of hair," that are known to be twenty-seven years old. 

The Bengal Monkey, Macac/t mnlattu (Mdcmm in Calcutta lives 

to fifteen years (Sanyal, 1892, j), 23). In the (Jentral Park Menagerie, New 
York, one was alive at the age of eighteen (‘Osprey,' Sept. 1898, p. 12), 
In the Karachi Z. G. one is said to have lived nearly twenty yc^ars (vS. S. Floww, 
1914, p. 67), In the Melbourne Z. G. (49th Ann. RejK>rt'. 1912, p. 7) several 
Rhesus are said to have lived to over fifteen years, and one to l)e alive at the 
age of twenty-four. An individual kept in India by Col. S. M. Benson 
(R. I. Pocock, 1906, p. 567, & 1913, p. 722) was probably twenty-nine years 
old at the time of its death. 

Tcheli Monkey, Macaca tchdienaia. 

It having been stated that a pair of these Monkeys, presented to the 
London Z. 6. by Dr. Bushell in 1880, were still living in the Gardens in 1904, 
it is as well to have the actual facts in detail. 

Six individuals were presented to the Society by Dr. S. W. Bushell, C.M.CJ., 
C.M.Z.S. ; their periods of residence in the Gardens were as follows :— 


Becoivcid. Pied. VoatM monthK days. 

1. , about li years old 17.8.1880. 21.3.1881. 7 4 

2. $,age? . . „ 6.3.1881. 6 19 

3. J,3uv. 17.6.1886. ‘7.2.1904. 17 7 20 

4. „ . „ 4.8.1886. ^ 1 17 

5. c?, „ . 10.2.1900. 21.4.1903. 3 2 11 

6. $, „ . „ 29.1.1904. 3 11 19 


Japanese Monkey, Macaca ftiacata (Mamcua apecioatia). 

This species appear to do well in captivity in India, Egypt, Europe, and 
America. Seven definite records will illustrate this. 

Years months days. 

1 . $. London Z. G.: purchased 24.6.1904, died 34.11.1916,., 12 6 0 

2. (S * Philadelphia Z. G.: reoeited 3.9.1915, still liying and 

well 21,3.1930 (0. £. Brown, in letter ol 21.3.1930). 14 


6 18 and left alive. 
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Years months days. 


3. , “ born in Piilo Bali in 1907.” Rotterdam Z. G. • received 


21.rt.U)()9. died 29.7.1924 

15 

1 

8 

N. Z. P., Washington, D.O.. received 4,8.190i, died 
7.12.1919 

15 

4 

3 

cf. N. Z. P., Washington, D.C.: received 4.8.1904, died 
21.1.1920 

15 

5 

17 

I'liis pair was received fully adult. In both 
cases the immediate cause of death was splenic 
tumour (N. Hollister, 1921, p. 80), 




Trivaiidruiu Z. G.: purchased 7.2.1895 ; was destroyed, 
liaving gone blind, 2.12.1912 

17 

9 

25 

9. London Z. G.: born 10.1.1900, killed 22.7.1925 , . 

19 

0 

12 


age c. 17 years. 


The Wancleroo Monkey, Mamca aiknm, is usually a comparatively delicate 
animal in captivity, only living from five to ten years ; but a male, believed 
to have l>een born in UK)4, which was received in the Rotterdam Z. G. 
(No. 1949a) 17.5.1907, died 3.5.1924, after 16 years 11 months 16 days, at a 
probable age of about 19J years. 

The Barbary Ape, Macaca aylvana (Mameus inuus), is well known as a strong, 
hardy animal. A male lived in the Philadelphia Z. G., 18.6.1907-24.11.1928, 
21 years 5 months 6 days, and a female purchased at Algiers, when believed to 
be three years old, lived for about two years on a yacht and was then brought 
to a house in Yorkshire, England, in 1878, where she lived for about twenty-two 
years and died 12.4.1900, aged about twenty-sc^ven years (C. Duncombe, 1900). 
This is the individual mentioned by H. Scherren (1911, p. 281). 

The Black Ape, Cynopithecus niger, seldom lives to ten years in captivity, 
but one of the Batcliian Race ’’ was in the Singapore Gardens, 1891-1905, 
fourteen or fifteen ye^irs (H. N. Ridley, 1906, p. 145), and Mr. A. C. Hughes, 
in a letter to me of 12.11.1923, wrote that the specimen in the Mysore Z. G. 
was still alive after eighteen years. 

Baboons, Papio spp. 

Yellow Baboons, Papio cynocephal'us (Cynocephalus babouin), often live 
ten to thirteen years in captivity. The late Dr. J. Anderson, F.R.S. (1902, 
pp. 56 & 82) has recorded one in the Cologne Z. G. of about fifteen years, and 
another, kept first in West Africa and later in the Hamburg Z. G., in all for 
about twenty-five years. 

A Guinea Baboon, Papio papio (Vymcephalus sphinx), was still alive after 
sixteen years seven months in the Frankfort o. M. Z. G. (M. Schmidt, 1880, 
p. 302). 

An Olive Baboon, Papio anabis, lived for over eighteen years in the Lisbon 
Z. G. (Report No. 26, 1909, p. 21). Three females received in the Giza Z. G., 
25.12.1906, 13.9.1908, and 17.8.1909, were all still alive there 31.3.1924, after 
17 years 3 months 6 days (age aX least 19 years), 16 years 6 months 18 days 
and 14 years 7 months 14 days respectively. A very big male Anubis Baboon 
was for some years with the 13th Sudanese Battalion of the Egyptian Army ; 
he was usually kept chained up near the guard room, but he bit so many people 
that he was sent to the Giza Z. G., where he arrived 19.12.1907 and died 
16.11.1921, after 13 years 10 months 24 days, aged at least 20 years. 
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A male Chacma Baboon, Papio porcarius, received in the Philadelphia Z. G. 
15.1.11K)8, was “still living and well” 21.3.1930 (C. E. Brown, in letter of 
21.3.1930), after 22 years 2 months 6 days. Mr. A. C. Hughes, writing from 
Mysore, 12.11.1923 told me that a Chacma that he brought with him from 
South Africa to India lived to the age of forty-five years. 

The Sacred Baboon, Papio hamadryaSy in zoological gardens in Europe, 
North America, and India, not unfrequently lives from thii’teen to fifteen 
years or longer. Two fine males that 1 saw from time to time in the Jardin 
Zool. d’Acclimatation, Bois de Boulogne, Paris, were in October 1911 believed 
to be eighteen years old. Two males received in the Cologne Z. G. as young 
specimens in 1886 were, in May 1910, well-grown beasts with grand grey mantles, 
and appeared very flourishing after twenty-four years in captivity. In the 
Giza Z. G., where Sacred Baboons did w'ell and bred freely, I came to the con¬ 
clusion that the males reached their full size and strength when eight to nine 
years old, and that they continued in their prime to when thirteen or fourteen 
years old, and then might begin to show signs of approaching senility. Twelve 
individuals living in the Giza Z. G. 31.3.1924 averaged 14 years 10 days ; 
of these, one male and three females, imported from the Red Sea coastlands, 
had been 18 years 3 months 21 days in the collection ; the others had been born 
in the menagerie. 

A Mandrill, Mandrillm sphinx {Cynocephalus fnorrmn)^ lived in the Jardin 
des Plantes, Paris, 15.4.1897-8.6.1913, 16 years 1 month 23 days. “ Jinnio,” 
the female Mandrill, wdiich died in the Belle Vue Z. (^, Manchester, in June 1900, 
is said to have lived there for 26 years 5 months. The male Mandrill, which 
died in the Calcutta Z. G. in 1913, M^as said to have lived there for 29 years. 
I doubt this, as the specimen is not mentioned by Sanyal (1892), at which time 
the animal would have been living for about eight years in Calcutta, a facjt 
which Sanyal would not have o\crlooked. “ George,” the big male Mandrill 
formerly in the London Z. G., was deposited 30.11.1906 by the Hon. Walter 
Rothschild (now Lord Rothschild, F.R.S., V.P.Z.8.). It died 14.3.1916 ; on its 
card is the entry “ about 40 years old.” Lord Rothschild told me, 15.8.1913, 
that he purchased this Mandrill in Paris for £124, and that he was practically 
certain that it was an individual that had been imported into Europe in 1869. 
If this was so, its age at death was about 46 years. 

Though the Mandrill often lives in zoological collections to ten years, and 
sometimes, as shown above, to much greater ages, reconls of the Drill, Mandrillns 
hucophaeus, exceeding ten years are rare. One was in the Frankfort o. M. Z. G. 
14 years 19 days (M. Schmidt, 1880, p. 302), and the very big male (figured 
in the ‘ Field,* 18.3.1905) in the Belle Vue Z. ,G., Manchester, obtained in May 
1895, when it was supposed to be about six months old, which died in July 1911, 
must have been at least 16^ years old. 

Family Cebidae. 

The New-World Monkeys, unfortunately, live for such short periods in 
captivity that practically nothing is known of the natural duration of life of any 
genus except Cebua. 

The statement that a Squirrel Monkey, Saimiri sdurea {Chryaoihrix sciurea)^ 
lived for nine years in the London Z, G. (P. Z. S. 1911, p. 482) is founded on 
a clerical error; but London holds the longest records, that 1 have been able to 
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find, for a Woolly Monkey, Lagothrix humboldtii, a male, 8.11.1919-21.10.1926, 
6 years 11 months 13 days, and for a Spider-Monkey, Aides ater, a female, 
presented 23.6.1924, still living 11.11.1930, after 6 years 4 months 18 days. 

The Capuchin-Monkeys, Cebus spp., give the idea that, if we could only 
ko€‘jj them alive, American Monkeys may ])e really as long lived as African and 
Asiatic ones, ('apuchins ofUm live for nine years in captivity, sometimes for 
ten or eleven years, and rarely for twice that period. Three instances of good 
long-lived Brown Capuchins, Cebus fatudlus, are :—^One I purchased in Liverpool, 
2.10.1905, was still alive when 1 left Egypt in April 1924 18| years later. 
In the Lisbon Z. G. (Report No. 26, pp. 20, 21, 1909) one lived for about 
25 years. In the Philadelphia Z. G. (C. E. Brown, 1925, p. 265) one, *‘25 years 
old when received,’* 13.9.1917, died 1.10.1919, at tlie age of about twenty-seven 
years. 

Family Hapalidae. 

Dr. N. S. Lucas told me, 11.6.1930, that a female Marmoset, Hapale 
jacchm, which }>elonged to Mr. P. B. Tustin, was obtained when about one 
year old, and lived in London and other places in Europe for eleven and a half 
years ; it died in the first half of 1930 at the age of about twelve and a half. 
Sir Peter Mitchell (1911, p. 434) has recorded a Marmoset, belonging to 
Mis.s C. Morey, being sixteen years old. The statement that a Silky Marmoset, 
Lemlocebus ronalin {Mi(^as nmlia), lived in the Lojidon Z. (J. for over nine 
years (P. Z. S. 1911, p. 433) is founded on a clerical error . the individual was 
actually in the collection, 22.9.1879-28.11.1879, only two months six days. 

Family Lkmuridae. 

Lemurs are long-lived animals for their size, 119 individuals selected to 
represent the principal siKH'ies of the gt'iiera Lemur. Hajxihmur, Microcebus, 
and (^hirftgalens, show an average of nearly ten and a half years, with an extreme 
of twenty-six years. Forty-five males average a ten }>er cent, longer life than 
fifty-two females. 

Detfiils of twenty-one individual Ix'murs are mentioned below to .show^ 
as far as known, maximum n^cords by H[)ecies and .sexes:— 

Ruffed Lemur, Lemur variegatus {Lemur varius). 

Years inonthe days. 

1. 9- Oiza Z. ii. : received adult 2O.4.190(», died 

30.7.191(1 ... 10 3 20 

2. V, Rotterdam Z. 0. received a»lult 18.4.1913, died 

2.8.1920 .... 13 3 H 

Blacik Lemur, Jjemur macaco. 

Yours months days. 



Gisia Z. 0. : nu’eiveii adult 14.11.1903, died 
6.8.1919. 

15 

8 

22 

4. S. 

Giza Z. G.: born 30.3.1906, living 31.3.1924 

18 

0 

1 and left alive. 

5. <J. 

„ „ 14.11.1903, died 26.5.1923 

19 

6 

12 

6. 6. 

„ ., 13.4,1899, „ 5.1.1921 

21 

8 

22 


Brown Lemur, Lemur fulvus. 

Years months days. 

7 P moriiVon#. Oi*a Z. G.; born 14.4.1999, died 

* ^ ^ 7.8.1923 . 14 3 23 

Q ^ Gisa Z. G.: adult 1.10.1898, died 

^ ” 25.12.1914 


16 


2 24 
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Tears months days. 

9. 

$ 1 rvjifroxis. 

Giza Z. G.. bom 23.4.1906, living 
31.3.1924 

17 

11 

8 and left alive. 

10. 


Giza Z. G. : adult 26.12.1905, living 
31.3.1924 

18 

3 

r> „ 

n. 

9, 

Giza Z. G.. adult 25.10.1905, living 
31.3.1924 

18 

5 

6 

12. 

c^, 

Giza Z. Q.: adult 14.11.1903, living 
31.3.1924 

20 

4 

17 

13. 

c^f, ^^mongoz."' 

London Z. G. ; 18.4.1882-22.1.1903 

20 

9 

4 

H. 

rJT, rnfifrunif. Giza Z. G.. adult 1.10.1898, living, 
though blind and aged, 31.3.1921 At least 

25 

6 

0 and left alive. 


Mongoose I^emur, Lemur numgoz (Tjemur albimaniui). 



Years months days. 

15. 

$. Giza Z. G. 

: 14.1.1905-11,9.1923 . 

18 

8 

27 



Crowned Lemur, Lemur coronatua. 




Years months days. 

16. 

$. GizaZ. G. 

26,6.1906 22.12.1920 

14 

5 

26 

17. 

cT. 

25.10 1904 -16.11.1920 

16 

0 

21 

18. 

9. 

reccivod25.l0.l905,livmg31.3.192t 

18 

5 

6 and loft alive. 


Ring-tailed Lemur, Lemur cotta. 

Yt‘arK month K dayn. 

19. $. (riza Z. G. • reooivod adult 4.10.1906, died 

3.11.1919 . ' 13 0 29 

20. r?. Giza Z. G,: received when youngr 25.10.1904, 

killed by another Ijemxir catta rj, 28.9.1919 14 11 3 

21. c^. GizaZ. G. received adult 16.4.1905, died 4.9.1923 . 18 4 18 over 20 yeare old 

Two other instances of long-lived Lemur catta must be noticed. Dr. 
Renshaw (1907, p. 17) writes of one received at the ilanlin des Plantes, Paris, 
having “ already Jived nineteen years in Euro}>e !/’ and Mr. T. H. Gillespie, 
in a letter of 9.4.1930, tells me of an individual received in the Edinburgh Z. 
in 1915, wliich died there in 1928—it had been a lady’s pet for some years 
before it came to us. ... I understand at least for some nine or ten years ”— 
so it was, perhaps, twenty-two years old. 

A Grey Lemur, Hapalemur griseus, lived in the London Z. G., 9.8.1897- 
5.2.1909,11 years 6 months 26 days, and another lived there 16.1.1899-22.2.1911, 
12 years 1 month 6 days. 

Coquerel’s Pygmy-Lemur, Microcebus coquerdi (CUrogahua coquerdi), 
does well in captivity in Europe; the records of two, both born in the London 
Z. G., are 10.8.1886-3.6.1899 and 20.8.1886-3.12.1900, 13 years 10 months 
23 days and 16 years 3 months 13 days respectively. 

Family Lorisidab. 

A Slow Loris, Nyctkebus coucang, has been recorded as living for ten years 
in the Calcutta Z. G. (Sanyal, 1892, p. 40). 
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Family Galagidab. 

male Garnett’s Bush-llaby, Galago garneUii, lived in the Giza Z. G., 
13.2.1905-30.11.1914, 9 years 9 months 18 days. 

Family Daubentonhdae. 

The real duration of life of the Aye-Aye, Da'iiberUonia madagascariensis 
{Chirwnys nm(ktgascariensi^<), is not known. Four instances of its life in 
captivity in Europe may he given :— 


1. 

Loiid(jii Z. <1. for 3()..'j.l9ll. died 0.2.1010 

Yoarft months 

4 8 

days. 

0 

o 

.Tardin dew Pliuiten. Puii^ 2H.12.I021 1.0.102H 

<; 

5 

(> 

:i. 

2H.8.10O7 io«‘,.ioi:> 

7 

0 

18 

4. 

9. London Z. (1. 28.1C,1KK7 22.0.1S00 

8 

10 

24 


INSECTIVORA. 

(Orders 2 5. MEXOTYPHLA, LIPOTYPHLA, CHRYSOOHLORIDEA, 
and DERMOPTERA.) 

Practically nothing apj)ears to \te known of the duration of life of these 
animals -of only seven spc(‘i<‘s have I been able to find records of individuals 
having lived in captivity for two years. Two, of these seven species, have 
lived t<i over three years, but none to four years. This does not prove that 
Insectixores are short-lived—it shows the flifficulties of providing for their 
natural wants under artificial conditions. 

A llorneari Tree-Shrew, Tupaia tana, lived in the London Z. 0., 11.1.1881- 
9.5.1883, 2 years 3 months 2S days. 

(tf two North African duinping-Shrews, Kkphaniulm rozeti, received in 
the Frankfort o. M. Z. (J. 19.11.1924, one lived to 19.3.1927, 2 years 4 months, 
and ih(' otlu^r to 23.3.192S, 3 years 4 months 4 days. 

The maximum for a European Hedgehog, Erinncens europaevs, in the 
London Z. G. is, 19.9,1901 13.7.IIKM, 2 years 9 months 24 days. Four xAlgerian 
Hedgehogs, Krimicens alginu^, have lived to over two years in the London Z. G., 
the longest life being 9.5.U)05 2.9.1907, 2 years 3 months 23 days. Of many 
Long-eared Hedgehogs, Erinacciu^ auritii^, in the Giza Z. G., only two lived 
to over two years in captivity : one, a female, 13.8.1899-13.6.1902, 2 years 
10 months, and one, sex not reeorded, 4.1.1914-8.3.1917,3 years 2 months 4 days. 
A Hardwicke’s (Jollared Hedgehog, Erirmceas coUaris, has lived for almost 
two and a half years in the London Z. G., 12.8.1927-9.2.1930, actually 2 years 
5 months 27 days ; the statement that one lived there for four and a half years 
(P. Z. 8. 1911, p. 444) is founded on a clerical error. 

G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton (1911, pp. 81, 107, 108) has written on the 

longevity and mortality of Shrews, and of the British species of Sorex : _ 

“ it seems probable that the sfjan of tlieir natural existonec is brief, perhaps 
not exceetiing a year or thereabouts.” I. G. S. Montagu (1922, pp. 932. 933), 
writing of tlie European Shrew, Sorex aranem, shows that the theory of the 
Shrew being an annual animal, each generation surviving for about "eighteen 
months, is not proved. 

In the Giza Z. G. on two occasions an Egyptian Shrew lived in captivity 
for over a year. One of the larger species, Crocidura oHvieri, 13.9.1903- 
17.11.1904, 1 year 2 months 4 days, and one, a female of the smaller species 
Crocidura rdigiosat 6.11.1913-8.2.1915, 1 year 3 months 2 days. * 
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The Tenrec, Centetes ecavdatuSy is disappointing in menageries, nineteen 
individuals average only ten and a half montlis : in the London Z, G. the longest 
record for a female appears to be 13.9.1001-17.8.1908, 1 year 11 months 4 days, 
and for a male, 8.11.1900-16.11.1902, 2 years and 8 days. 

Order 6. CHIROPTERA. 

Suborder Megaohiroptera. 

Several species of Fruit-Bats of the family Pteropodidae live so well in 
captivity tliat, for the purposes of this paper, they can be judged by the ordinary 
standard of longevity of mammals—^that is to say, that the records of individuals 
that have lived for less than six years may be ignored as not throwing light 
on the problem of what is the life-span of the species. 

Twenty-five individual Fruit-Bats, thus selected, show an average life of 
over nine years, with an extreme maximum of at least twenty years. 
Females average a longer life than males, but the number of individuals is far 
too small for a definite conclusion to bo drawn on this point. 

A female African Collared Fruit-Bat, Romettua leachi {Oynonycteris cdUxris), 
of full size, said to have been born in the menagerie 21.2.1895, and certainly 
not later than 19.4.1898, which I received in exchange from the London Z. G.. 
in Loudon 17.7.1899, and took in my personal charge to Egy])t, arrived in the 
Giza Z. G., 1.8.1899, and became very tame and a great pet. She died 
suddenly in the afternoon of 14.2.1918, having appeared to be in perfect health 
the evening before, and having come, as usual, to the cage-front when called 
and licked my finger. Other duties took me away from Giza for long periods 
during 1914-1919, but on returning to the Zoological Gardens there were certain 
animals that always gave me a welcome, an<l this bat was one of them. She 
weighed after death *27 kilos (say 9| oz.), so wm not emaciated by age. 
Sf)e(ual attention is called to this individual, as there ^as no possibility of 
mistaken identity ; her age was thus at least 19 years 9 months 25 days, and 
possibly 22 years 11 months 23 days. 

Twenty Egyptian Fruit-Bats Ronsetius aegyptmciiSy seven out of the twenty 
being left alive, averaged a life in eapti\ity in Giza of 0 years 9 months 8 days, 
the maximum being a female, 3.9.11K)3-2.5.1916, who had a known life of not 
leas than 12 years 7 months 29 days. 

The pair of Formosa Fruit-Bats, Pteropus formosus, the types of the species, 
which were presented to the J^ondon Z. G. 9.1.1873, lived well: the male diecl 
4.10.1879,6 years 8 months 25 days; the female died 5.11.1880,7 years 9 months 
26 days. The Indian Fruit-Bat, Pteropus gigardem [Pteropus medius), does 
very well in captivity in Europe ; a female lived in the London Z, G., 1.10.1863- 
27.11.1880,17 years 1 month 26days,and amaleinthe DublinZ. G., 10.8.1895- 
9.10.1903, 8 years 1 month 29 days. A female Australian Grey-headed 
Fruit-Bat, Pteropus poliocephcdm, was in the London Z. G., 4.7.1868-13.6.1875, 
6 years 11 months 9 days. 

Suborder Mioboohiboptbba. 

Owing to the diflSculties of keeping Insectivorous Bats in captivity, and to 
the very few cases so far recorded of marked, or banded. Bats being recaught^ 
little is known as to their duration of life. 

A Noctule Bat, Npctalua wxMUy from Hever, Kent, presented by 
Mr. E. G. B. Meade-Waldo to the Londpn Z« G. 10.12.1914, died 18«44916; 
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this, 4 months 8 days, is an exceptionally long time for any Insectivorous Bat 
to live in captivity. 

A Long-eared Bat, Plecotua auriius, lived in private ownership in Germany, 
26.11.192^28.1.1927, 1 year 2 months 2 days (H. Kummerlowe, 1929). 

Two female American Brown Bats, Epiesictta fuacua fvscuSy captured in 
a loft near Covina, California, 20.7.1921, were taken to Pasadena, some twenty 
miles away, banded, and released the same evening. On 16.6.1923 these two 
individuals were refound in the same loft where they had been caught nearly 
two years before; they were again taken to Pasadena and once more liberated 
(A. B. Howell and L. Little, 1924, p. 261). 

British Bats “ must reach a minimum of at least four years (G. E. H. 
Barrett-Hamilton, 1911, p. 45). 

Roux’s Horseshoe-Bat, Rhinolophua rouody in India apparently seldom 
lives over four years in a wild state, and is not known to reach an age of five 
years (Knud Andersen, 1917). 

Order 7. CARNIVORA. 

(Carnivora vera, or Fissipedia.) 

Most of the larger, and many of the median-sized species of Carnivora, 
do so well in captivity that they outlive their natural span of life—that is to 
say, that sheltered from the elements and from competitors in the struggle 
for existence, and with suitable food placed within their reach, they go on living 
to ages that they could not attain to in their wild state, and, as a plain matter 
of fact, the end of these old beasts has to be hastened, frequently with a bullet. 

In exceptional cases it would appear that almost any carnivore might live 
to from seventeen to twenty years, Hyaenas, Lions, and other great cats to 
twenty-five years, and Bears even to thirty-five years. 

Family Fblidab. 

319 individual members of this family, representing all the principal species, 
with the exception of the Domestic Cat, that have lived for over six years 
in various zoological collections show an average life of eleven years, and 
extremes of from sixteen to twenty-five years. 

It is noteworthy that as far as the figures go there is not much difference 
either in average or in extreme age between the different species, though 
the largest species, the Lion, is the longest-lived. The Domestic Cat lives 
no longer than a wild cat might be expected to do under favourable circum¬ 
stances ; actually Domestic Cats have, in spite of their small size, almost 
the same life-span lis Lions. 

A comparison between a hundred males and a hundred females of various 
species of wild felines shows the females to be slightly longer lived than the 
males. 


Lion, Fdia ko. 

The information available from zoological ^rdens and travelling menageries 
in Europe, supplemented by notes from America, Australia, and India, and the 
writer's personal acquaintance of this animal in Africa, combine to make our 
knowledge of the longevily of Lions more complete and reliable than that of 
any other wild mammal. 

In 1900, in answer to enquiries, the authorities of the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, informed me that the average life to expect from the large Felidae was 
pnoo* ZooXi, Soq.—1931, 11 
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four to five j^ears, though individuals might live to ten, fourteen, or more years. 
This statement, viewed thirty years later, is absolutely correct. 

Also in 1900 the late Dr. H. Bolau, Director of the Hamburg Z. G., told 
me to expect a Lion to live from four years to a maximum of eighteen years; 
Director E. Pinkert at Leipzig put the average at seven to eight years ; Dr. G. 
Hagmann at B41e at eight years. The Director of the Buda Pest Z. G. gave 
the average life in captivity there as eight to ten years. Inspector A. Kraus, 
of tlie 8chonbrunn Menagerie, Vienna, also gave the average as eight to ten 
years, and the maximum as eighteen. The Director of the Posen Z. G., writing 
27.4.1900, put the average as eight to twelve years. Dr. Kerbert, of Amsterdam, 
said the average was ten to twelve years, and Dr. Schaff, Director of the Hanover 
Z. G., ill a letter of 4.5.1900, placed the average as high as twelve to fifteen 
years. As the maximum length of life to be expected, Hermann Stechmann, 
from his experience in the Breslau Z. G., said sixteen years, but Adolf Nil 
of Stuttgart, Prof. H. Landois of Munster, Inspector Goffart (then at Diisseldorf), 
and Heinrich Moller of the Aachen Z. G. all gave twenty years, while the then 
Directors of the Central Park Menagerie, New York, and of the Antwerp Z. G. 
put the maximum at twenty-five years. 

A wild Lion in Africa is in his prime of life when five to six years old ; 
after ten years his chances of remaining alive depend on his individual cleverness 
and the absence of competitors for food. 

In the Giza Z. G., Oct. 1898-March 1924, the average of the twenty indi- 
\dduals, ten Lions and ten Lionesses, that lived longest was seven years eleven 
months twelve days, eight of the twenty being left alive. 

One hundred individual Lions and Lionesses selected as those living longest 
from the available records of twenty-eight public zoological gardens give an 
average of thirteen years. 

K. M. Schneider (1928) is correct in saying that in general a Lion or Lioness 
fifteen years old camiot be expected to live long. 

Some exceptionally aged Lions are :— 


Years months days. 


1. (5'. LondonZ.G.: 26.12.1877-31.1.1893 .. . 

2. ‘‘Dnchess,” from Somaliland, received at Nat. 

Zool. Park, Washington, D.O., “ when about 
three years old," 17.12.1902, died 15.6.1918. 
“It is extremely doubtful if a wild lion ever 
reaches so advanced an age(N. Hollister, 
1919, p. 71) . . , . . 

3. Trivandrum Z. G. (H. 8. Ferguson, 1900-1901, p. 15) . 

4. $. Central Park Menagerie, New York: purchased 

20.7.1871, died 1888 (W. A. ConkUn, 1889, 
p. 6) . At least 

5. $. GizaZ. G.: 10.8.1902-^9.4.1919 .. ! . . 

6. ?. London, Z.G.: 8.9.1900-1.8.1917 . 

7. cT. 26,12.1877-21.12.1894 . 

8. 9, belonged to Capt. Alfred Schneider (K. M. 

Schneider, 1928) .. . 

9. (5. Bale, Z.G.: 4.6.1890-9.11.1908 . 

10. 9 • “ Victoria," Clifton Z. G.: presented, when about 

two years old, in March 1895; living 22.9.1913. 

11. (5* Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester ; died in March 

1899 .; Circn 

12. Adelaide Z. G. (25th Annual Beport, 1902-1903, 

p* 1®) . A little Pter 


15 

1 

15 


15 

5 

28 

age c. 18i years. 

16 

0 

0 


16 

5 

11 


16 

8 

0 


16 

10 

23 


16 

11 

25 


18 

0 

0 


18 

5 

5 


18 

6 

0 

and left alive. 

19 

0 

0 

or 20 years old, 


9 

Q 
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Tears months days. 

13. $, in Kreuzbor^ Menagerie, Herr Perzina (K. M. 

Schneider, 1928) .... 22 0 0 

14. born in 1903 in Carl Hagcnbeok’n Menagi^rio, died 

from old age in Rotterdam Z. G.: 13.11.1927. 

At least 23 10 13 probably 24 years. 

15. . “ Nero,” Cologne Z. (>.: died between May 1907 [old. 

and May 1908 Said to be about 29 0 0 or nearly 30 years 

It is unfortunate that no definite dates appear to have been preserved con¬ 
cerning “Nero.” Dr. F. Hauchecornehas been so kind as to try to ascertain 
them; in a letter of 1.12.1930, he tells me that the oldest Lion in recent years 
in the Cologne Z. G. is “ Prinz,” received 11.9.1915, who is still living in extra¬ 
ordinary good health and with a hearty appetite. “ Prinz ” was the sire of 
cubs up to 1928, when he was twelve or thirteen years old. 

The Dublin Zoological Gardens are famed for their Lions, and very justly 
so ; with the kind assistance of Dr. B. B. Ferrar, the following details can be 
given of nine individuals that have been alive in Dublin within recent years:— 

Years months days. 

1 . $. “Fiona,” born 19.10.1910, died 22.4.192G 15 C 3 

2. $. “Sheila,” „ „ .. 10.6.1926 15 7 21 

3. $. “Maeve,” 29.3.1908, „ 20.4.1925 17 0 21 

4. 9* “ Niger,” deposited 11.10.1905, died 17.10.1922 17 0 6 

5. 9. “Nigeria,’ „ „ „ 23.10.1926 21 0 12 

6 . c(. “ RonuUus,” bom 26.6,1889, died 9.2.1914 24 7 13 

7. cT. “Pluto’ „ „ „ 14.7.1914 25 0 18 

8 . “ Finn,” born 29.1.1913 living 11.12.1930 . 17 10 12 alive. 

9. r*. ‘ Osoni,” „ 7.1.1913: „ 11.12.1930 . 17 7 4 alive. 

A Tiger, Felis tigria, may bo expected to live in captivity from four to five 
years. From information collected from twenty-one public zoological gardens 
in Europe, Africa, Asia, Australia, and North America we have notes of fifty 
individuals with an average life of eleven years. There appears to be no 
definite record of a Tiger living to twenty years, but it should be capable of 
living even longer. The following records of extreme longevity in Tigers 
should be mentioned in detail. 

Yearti months days. 


1. 9. London Z. G.: 24.9.1892-22.2.1906 . 13 4 28 

2. 9. Dublin Z.O.: 2.7.1914-16.1.1928 . .. 13 6 4 

3. Calcutta Z. G. (Sanyal, 1892, p. 45). 14 0 0 

4. Hambuig Z. 6. (H. BoUn, in latter of 21.2.1900) .14 0 0 

5 . 9 . London Z. G. .• 27.4.1914-24.9.1928 14 4 27 

6. Mysore Z.G. (A. C. Hughes, in letter of 12.11.1923).. 15 0 0 

7. cf- Pretoria Z. G. (B. Bigalke, 1929, p. 300). Nearly 16 0 0 

8. Trivandrum Z.O.(H. a Ferguson, 1900-1901, p. 15) . 16 0 0 

9. 9 . Belle Vne Z. G., Manchester; died in 1898 ... 16 8 0 


10. ff. “Huns,” Hanover Z. G.; died in 1905 or 1908. 

Circa 17 0 0 

11. Sydney Z. G.: longest record for a tiger—“by that 

time teeth were quite worn, and the animal had to 
he fed on minoed meat ’’ (A. S. Le Souef, in a letter 
^XW.l«80) . 17 0 0 
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Yearn months days. 


12. Adelaide Z. G. (24th Annual Report, 1901 -1902, p. 19). 18 0 

13 . 9 . DublinZ.G. - 21.4.1900 24.11.1924 . 18 7 

It. 9* Munster i, W, Z. G. (Schcwior, 1928). 18 0 

15. 9- Cologne Z. G. This was a Siberian Tigress pur¬ 
chased 20.10.1911. Dr. Hauchecorne informed 
me that latterly she had oaten but little, and 
had difficulty in digesting such food as she ate, 
she died in October 1930 from extreme senile 
debility . 19 0 


0 [old. 

3 probably 20 years 
0 


0 


Leopards, Felis pardus, average four to five years in captivity, but sixty 
individuals, selected from the longest records of over twenty public zoological 
gardens, give an average of nearly ten years. The specific longevity is probably 
between five and eight years, the potential longevity about twenty years. 

Instances of unusual length of life to be mentioned specially :— 


Years montliB days. 


1. 

Hamburg Z. G. (H. Bolau, in letter of 28.2.1900) 

13 

0 

0 

2 

9 , tneln^. Bale Z. G.; 7.5.1905 -13.10.1918 

13 

5 

6 

3. 

9. London Z.G.; 18.2.1878-12.8.1891 

13 

5 

24 

4. 

cT. „ 10.4.1878-17.12.1891 

13 

8 

1 

5. 

Calcutta Z. G. (Sanyal, 1892, p. 51) . 

14 

0 

0 

0. 

9. Nat. Zool. Park, Washington, D.C. : 19.12.1909 
23.12.1923 (N. Hollister, 1925, p. 94) 

14 

0 

4 

7. 

9, Trivandrum Z. G.; bom 14.3.1899, living 

26.4.1918 (S. S, Flower, 1914, p. 96) . . . 

14 

1 

12 

8. 

N. Z. P., AVashington, D.C.: received 1909 (W. M. Mann, 
1925, p. 90) . 

14 

6 

0 

9. 

Mysore Z. G. (A. C. Hughes, in letter of 12.11.1023) 

16 

0 

0 

10. 

Dublin Z. G.: 21.5.1885-21.2.1902 .... 

16 

• 9 

0 

11. 

Lisbon Z. G. (Report No, 26, p. 21, 19091 

18 


0 

12. 

9. '* Farooa," Giza Z. G.: died 2.6.1911: was in niy care 

for her last 12 years 8 months Probable age 

at death 

18 

0 

0 

13. 

rnt'las. Mysore Z. G. (A. C. Hughes, in letter of 12.11.1923). 

21 

0 

0 


Jaguars, Felis onca, do not often live to over six years in captivity, but 
when they do so they generally go on living for many more years ; thus 
fifteen Jaguars, two of them being still alive, average 14 years. In the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, one lived, 13.8.1892-14.11.1W8, 16 years 3 months 
1 day. “ Bogie,” a black female Jaguar, was purchased for £100 for the 
London Z. G. 12.4.1912; she died 4.1.1930, .after 17 years 8 months 22 days. 
In the Copenhagen Z, G. a Jaguar, which (bed in 1910, was said to have lived 
for eighteen years. In the Hamburg Z. G. one lived for twenty years (H. Bolau, 
in letter of 28.2.1900) A female Jaguar purchased 26.10.1910, at what age 
is not known, for the Cologne Z. G., lived twenty years there, having died in 
October 1930, when she was still strong and well nourished, but was losing 
her eye-sight. The maximum record appears to be that of a female bom 
in the Leipzig Z. G. in 1902, which died of old age in the Rotterdam Z, G. 
25.5.1925, at least 22 years 4 months 26 days, probably 23 years old. 

The Ounce, or Snow-Leopard, Felis uTicia^ has, so far, not done well in the 
I^opdon Z. G.—in fact a male which lived, 8.1.1894-1.6.1897, 3 years 3 months 
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23 days, is the only individual which has been over fourteen months there. 
In the Philadelphia Z. G. an Ounce lived 7 years 10 months 9 days (C. E. Brown, 
1925. p. 265). 


Domestic Cat, Felts coins (Felis domeslica). 

Gats, of both sexes, may be alive and well when thirteen years old, but 
fouiteen to fifteen years is their ordinaiy extreme age, and out of the thousands 
of cats that are kept as domestic pets in Europe a few survive for an extra 
five or six years. In my own experience a cat of about eighteen had to be killed 
on account of its feebleness, and one of nearly nineteen died “ well but worn 
out,'’ these were both males. “ Mike ” of the British Museum, Bloomsbury, 
“ Feb. 1909-,Tan. 1929,” appears to have lived to about nineteen years eleven 
months. Dr. Edwards Crisp (1860, p. 177) mentions a cat that had reached 
the age of twenty. Mr. H. N. Ridley, C.M.G., F.R.S., in letters of 19 & 26.2.1926, 
wrote of the oldest cat he knew, which belonged to Mr. Keeps ; it lived to 
twenty-one ; ‘‘ when it died, it had lost all its teeth.” 

Cats may live to l>eyond twenty-one yeans. So far I have found no evidence 
to prove it, but in newspapers individual cats have been stated to be alive 
when twenty-seven, twenty-nine, and even wlien tliiiiy-one years old, but 
dates or precise details are not given. 

Wild Cats and Lynxes. 

The European Wild Cat, Felis silveMriSy was studied in captivity by the 
late Mr, Alfred H. Cocks, at Poynetts, Skirmett, Bucks. “ The last wild cat 
died at the end of 1927, having lived .sixteen years in captivity, which he (Cocks) 
considere<l a * recortl ’ ” (Records Bucks, 12, No. 3, p. 150. Aylesbury, 1929). 
This cat was, I believe, a female. 

A female Jungle Cat, Felis chaus, lived in the Giza Z. G., 10.10.19iX)- 
27.1.1910, 9 years 3 months 17 days. Two cham have lived longer than that 
in the London Z. G., 15.5.1895-13,10.11K)4,20.4.1891-7.2.1901,9 years 4 months 
28 days and 9 years 9 month.s 17 days respectively. 

A female Northern Lynx, Fdis lynx, from Norway, lived in the London Z. G., 
5.8.1876-11.9.1892, 16 years 1 month 6 days, and another female, Felis lynx 
isabeUina, from Astor, lived there, 23.11.1882-1.10.1893, 10 years 10 months 
8 days. A male Canadian Lynx, Fdis canadensis, lived in the London Z. G., 
1.4.1870-2.11.1881, 11 years 7 months 1 day, and a female Bay Lynx, Felis 
rufa, lived there, 25.6.1868-28.8.1878, 10 years 2 months 3 days. Important 
Lynx records from the National Zoological Park, Washington, DJC. (N Hollister, 
1920, p. 72; 1921, p. 80; 1924, p. 92 ; 1925, p. 94; and W. M. Maim, 1927, p. 97) 
are of a Canadain Lynx, 25.9.1907-25.9.1918, 11 years; a Californian L 3 mx, 
19.10.1905-23.9.1919, 13 years 11 months 4 days ; two Bay Lynxes, 3.9.1907- 
22.1.1919,15.1.1912-28.1.1927,11 years 4 months 19 days and 15 years 13 days 
respectively ; and two Uinta Lynxes, Felis ruja uifda, one, a male, 15.1.1912- 
28.10.1923, 11 years 9 months 13 days, the other, 3.9.1907-30.12.1922, 15 years 
3 months 27 days, died of old age.” 

The Caracal Lynx, Felis caracal, seldom lives over seven or eight years 
in captivity. The record for the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, is, 15.10.1903- 
20.2.1912, 8 years 4 months 5 days, for the Philadelphia Z. G. (37th Annual 
Report, p. 12) about nine years, and for the London Z, G., a female, 18.9.1879- 
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16.8.1890, 10 years 10 months 28 days. The Caracal is capable of living much 
longer, as is proved by a pair from the Sudan, which arrived in the Giza Z. Q. 
11.10.1910. They were sent off to the Dublin Z. G. 3.11.1910, where they 
arrived 23.11.1910 ; the male died 3.11.1926, the female 10.8.1927, 16 years 
22 days and 16 years 10 months respectively. 


Puma, Felis concdor. 

Twenty-two Pumas that lived for over six years in captivity averaged 
9 years 2 months. Six individual records may be given here :— 


Years months days. 


1. 

?. 

London Z. G.: 14.8.1874-18.12.1884 . 


10 

4 

4 

2. 

d. 

„ 1.9.1894-26.2.1905 . 


10 

5 

25 

3. 

d- 

Eottertliim Z. G.: received 3.5.1887, died 

in 1899. 
At least 

11 

7 

28 

4. 

6- 

Bale Z. G.: .30.8.1899-25.10.1912 . . 


13 

1 

25 

5. 

c?. 

Dublin Z. G.: received 28.11.1889, sold 30.3.1903 

13 

4 

2 

6 . 

Haiuburg* Z. G. (H. Bolau. in letter of 28.2.1900) 


16 

0 

0 


and left alive. 


The Clouded Leopard, Felis nebuloaa, one of the most beautiful of all the 
cat family, is, unfortunately, difficult to keep alive in captivity, but a female 
has lived in the London Z. G., 16.3.1899~19.iL1907, 8 years 3 days. 


There appear to be few satisfactory records of life of all the other species 
of tropical wild cats. The best that I have been able to find so far are :— 

A female Serval, Felis serval, London Z. G., 6.3.1891-11.5.1899, 8 years 
2 months 5 days. 

A Servaline Cat, Felis servalim^ London Z. G., 4.6.1898-17,12.1906, 8 years 
6 months 13 days. 

The Indian Leopard-Cat, Felis betigalemis^ has lived in the Singapore 
Gardens for twelve or thirteen years (H. N. Ridley, 1906, p. 151), and a male 
presented to the London Z. G. 22.5.1922, is still alive there, 11.11.1930, after 

8 years 5 months 19 days. 

A female Golden Cat, Felis temminckii^ London Z. G., 19.8.1893-22.5.1904, 
10 years 9 months 3 days, 

A female Fishing Cat, Felis mverrina, lived in the London Z. G., 16.8.1870- 
8.12.1879, 9 years 3 months 22 days, and this species in the Calcutta Z. G. 
has lived for a few months over ten years (Sanyal, 1892, p. 56). 

A male Ocelot, Fdis pardalis, was in the London Z. G., 19.7.1883-26.3.1893, 

9 years 8 months 7 days. 

A Margay, Felis tigrim, in the Bftle Z* G., 30.7.1898-21.9.1911, 13 years 
1 month 21 days. 

An Eyra, Felis eyra, London Z. G., 7.7.1874-30.8.1883, 9 years 1 month 
23 days. 

A female Geoffrey's C5at,jPeiwgfeoj5froyf, lived in the London Z. G., 21.11.1879- 
19.6.1888, 8 years 6 months 28 days. 


The Chite, Acinonyx jvbatus {Cynaelurus jtibatus), seldom lives for more 
than six years in captivity. The longest period for th^s London Z. G. is, 
22.8.1829-12.10.1836, 7 years 1 month 20 days, but the full life of the species 
is much longer ; for instance, in the National Zoolc^cal Paik, Washington, D.C. 
(W. M.Mann, 1927, p. 97, and 1929, p. 100), two Chitas were received 8.8.1913; 
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one died 17.2.1927, 13 years 6 months 9 days; the other 6.9.1927, 14 years 
28 days; and in the Giza Z. G. a male Chita, received when young, 2.6.1901, 
lived till 16.1.1917, 15 years 7 months 14 days. 

B'amily Cbyptoproctidab. 

The Fossa, Cryptoprocta ferox, of Madagascar, appears to be a hardy animal 
in captivity in Europe. Of a pair received in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
14.4.1922, the female died 27.12.1929 and the male 9.1.1930, 7 years 8 months 
13 days and 7 years 8 months 25 days, respectively, after their arrival. 

A male Fossa in the London Z. G., purchased, when young, 12.11.1890, 
died 24.1.1905, after 14 years 2 months 12 days. A female, presented to the 
London Z. G. 11.8.1923, is still alive there, 11.11.1930, after 7 years 3 months. 

A female Fossa died in the Hamburg Z. G. 21.5.1920, when about ten 
and a half years old, and a male, also at Hamburg, died in 1926, apparently 
of old age, when about seventeen years old. Both had been import^ when 
young animals (J. Vosseler, 1929). 

The female Fossa received in the Berlin Z. G. 4.11.1892 died 28.1.1909 
(Prof. Ludwig Heck, in letter of 14.11.1930), after 16 years 2 months 24 days. 

Family Vivebbidae. 

In proportion to theii* size, the animals of this family appear to have high 
potential longevity. Genet, Mongoose, and Merkat may live to twelve or 
thirteen, CHvet and Palm-Civet to fifteen or sixteen, and the Binturong to 
eighteen years. 

A remarkable feature is that among the individuals that have been recorded 
as living longest there is such a large proportion of males. 

Large Indian Civet-Cat, Viverra zibelha. 

Years months days. 

1. London Z. G.: 4.S.1898-19.3.1907 .. 9 0 15 

2. „ 10.0.1874-8.5.1886 .. 11 10 22 

3. Calcutta Z. G. (Sanyal, 1892, p. 07) Nearly 13 0 0 

4i, civettim. Trivandrum Z. G.: died before 15.4.1913 11 3 29 

5. <5, „ „ received 1.12.1897, living: 

26.4.1913 15 4 25 and left alive. 

African Qvet-Cat, Civettictis civeUa, 

Yean mouths days. 

1. Jardin des Plautes, Paris: 27.3.1902-18.1.1912 9 9 21 

2. „ „ „ 9.10.1911-29.11.1923 12 1 20 

3. J. GiiaZ.Q.: reeeiTed adult 17.8.1909, died 30.10.1919. 10 2 13 age 12, or more. 

4. cJ. London Z.O.: 18.4.1873- 2.1.1885 11 8 14 

5. jj. „ 19.8.1887-25.4.1900 . 12 8 6 

6. rf- BUe Z. G: 7.4.1900-28.1.1914 . 13 9 21 

Baase Civet-Cat, Fivemeula malaceeHaia. 

Yean months days. 

1.8. Gi»a Z. a.: 15.12.1905-15.2.1918 . 7 2 0 

2. (J. LondonZ.a: 80.6.1883-10.3.1891 7 8 10 
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Genets, Cknetta app. 

Twenty-three selected individuals average a life of 7 years 8 months 10 days. 
The longest time that a Genet lived in the Giza Z. G. was only 6 years 8 months 
9 days: this was a Dongola Genet, 6.10.1898-15.6.1905. 

Eight authentic cases of long-lived Genets may be stated in detail:— 


Years months days. 


1. 

$, genetta. 

London Z. G.: 7.6.1886-22.11.1894 , . . . 

8 

5 

15 

2. semgalensis. 

Jardin de« Plantes, Paris: 7.4.1807-2.1.1906 ... 

8 

8 

25 

3. 

tigrim, London, Z. G.; 27.6.1887 *28.9.1896 

9 

3 

1 

4. 

1 

1 

,. 20.7.1907-1.3.1917 . . .. 

9 

7 

11 

5. 

c?, tigrim. 

„ 2.8.1871-25.10.1881 . . 

10 

2 

23 

0. 

pardim. 

„ 3.9.1914 30.5.1925 

10 

8 

27 

7. 

genetta, from France. Jardin des Plantes, Paris: 16.6.1907- 





16.2.1919.. 


11 

8 

1 

8. 

c?, pardinn. 

London Z. G.: 15.4.1882-31.8.1894 

12 

4 

16 


Attention must be called to the fact that it has been stated that a Burmese 
Tiger-Civet, or Linsang, Prionodon rrmcnlosus, said to have been received in the 
Breslau Z. G. 2.6.1897, lived there till 19.7.1915—^that is to say, for 18 years 
1 month 17 days. Dr. Schlott, in a letter from Breslau of 11.8.1930, tells 
me that the date of reception of the animal is not certain, and that the late 
Prof. Matschie identified it as Genetta suahdica, a race of the African Geneiia 
tigrim. 


Palm-Civets, Paradoxurua app. 

Twenty-one selected individuals average a life of 8 years 5 months 8 days. 
Six instances of Paradoxures living to over ten years :— 


Years months days. 


1. larvaius, I/ondori Z. G.: 21.7.1900-12,4.1911 

2. hfimaphroditiis, Philadelphia Z, G.: 20,12.1909 30.5.J 922 

(C. E. Brown, 1925, p. 265) . 

10 

8 

21 

12 

5 

0 

3. leiicomystax. Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 18.8.1900-11.5.1913. 

12 

8 

23 

4. c^, „ London Z. G.: 8.6.1886-2.4.1900 ... 

5. S,niger, Trivandrum Z. G.: received 14.11.1898, living 

13 

9 

21 

26.4.1913 . 

14 

5 

12 and left ahve. 

6. larvatm, London Z. G.; 10.5.1877-27,10.1892 . 

15 

5 

17 


A male Binturong, Ardidis fnnturong, received in the Trivandrum Z. G. 
8.12.1901, was living there 26.4.1913, after 11 years 4 months 8 days. The 
oldest known Binturong appears to be one th4t, having passed sixteen years 
in captivity in the Singapore Gardens (H. N. Ridley, 1906, p. 153), arrived in 
London 7.9.1906, and died there 18.4.1907, when about eighteen years of age. 

Small-toothed Palm-Civets, Ardogak Imcotis, have lived in the London Z. G 
11.3.1878-11.5.1886 and 21.2.1887-6.2.1898, 8 years 2 months and 10 vears 
llj months respectively. ^ 

Although the West African Two-spotted Ptdm-Civet, Nandinia bmokOa, 
18 brought so frequently to Europe, few individuals Uve for over six vears 
A male presented to the London Z. G. 10.7.1920 is still alive, 11.11 1930 afte^ 
10 years 4 months 1 day. ’ 
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Mongooses. 


The Egyptian Mongoose, Herpeates ichneumon, occurred wild in the Giza 
Z. G., but we had no success in keeping it in captivity for periods of much over 
five years, the maximum record being of a male, 18.1.1906-30.5.1911, 5 years 
4 months 12 days. This period has been exceeded at least five times in the 
London Z. G., where the two longest records are of the Spanish Mongoose, 
Herpeates ichneumon widdringtonii. 


1. $. 7.4..1898 17.2.1904 

2. 11.5.1892 9.10.1898 .. 

;i. 4.0.18(58 1 8.1.1875 .. 

1. 9. irMringiimii. 19.3.1880 6.1.1887 
5. „ 3.2.1881-27.9.1888 


Years months days. 

5 10 10 

<*. 1 28 

6 7 11 

7 0 17 

7 7 24 


The Grey Mongoose, or “ Common Indian Mongoose.” Herpestea nyula 
(Herpeatea griaeua), is given a life in captivity in Bengal of two years by Sanyal 
(1892, p. 74), and of the scores that are brought alive to Europe very few live 
to even two years after importation. In all the history of the London Z. G. 
I find only four certain instances of this Mongoose living to over three years, 
the maximum being, 12.12.1896-30.7.1991, 4 years 7 months 18 days. There 
is, however, the case of a male Mongoose, which was identified both as griaeua 
and as amiihii, which lived, 15.12.18^97-27.4.1903, 5 years 4 months 12 days 
In the Trivandrum Z. G. a Grey Mongoose is reported to have lived for eight 
years (H. S. Ferguson, 1900-1901, p. 16). 

Other species of Asiatic Mongoose do lietter in captivity : thus the Spotted 
Mongoose, Herpeatea auropunclalua, has lived in the Calcutta Z. G. for a few 
months over six years (Sanyal, 1892, p. 74), and one lived in the London Z. G., 

19.1.1904- 1.4.1911,7 years 2 months 12 days. The records in the London Z. G. 
are, for a Ruddy Mongoose, Herpestea amithii, 13.10.1898-30.8.1904, 5 years 
lU months 17 days, and for a Ceylon Brown Mongoose, Herpeatea fulveacena, 

6.4.1904- 28.8.1909, 5 years 4 months 22 days. 

A male Stri|)ed-necktxi Mongoose, Herpeatea viUicollia, was in the Trivandrum 
Z. G. 12 years 10 months 18 days (S. S. Flower, 1914, p. 96), and a Javan 
Mongoose," Herpeatea javanicua, lived in the London Z. G., 3.7.1834-13.2.1841, 
6 years 7 months 10 days. 

The beautiful, elegant, but ratlier stupid White-tailed Mongoose, Ichneumia 
albicauda, is not easy to keep in captivity for many years, yet in the London 
Z. G. one lived, 3.11.1905-2.12,1915, for the remarkable long period oi 10 years 
29 days. 

Other notable successes in the London Z. G. are for the Dusty Mongoose, 
GoIereUa pulveruknta, 13.11.1899-1.9.1907, 25,5.1870-29.3.1878, 30.8.1862- 
16.6.1871, respectively 7 years 9 months 18 days, 7 years 10 months 4 days, 
8 years 8 months 17 days, and for a male Puisa Mongoose, Bdeogale puiaa, 
12.10.1892-30.8.1903, 10 years 10 montJis 18 days. 

Ten individuals of the Zebra Mongoose, Mungas mungo (Croaaarchua faaciatua ), 
average a life of 6 years 9 months 18 days : the longest for the London Z. G., 
L4.1wi^28J2.1875t is 7 years 8 months 27 days, and a femide purchased 
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in Khartoum 1.6.1905, which arrived in the Giza Z. G. 10.8.1905, died 6.1.1914, 
8 years 7 months 5 days. 

The Yellow or LevaiUant’s Meerkat, Gynictis peniciUata, has on two occasions 
exceeded a life of twelve years in the London Z. G., 5.1.1876*-24.2.1888,12 years 
1 month 19 days, and 22.3.1897-24.1.1910, 12 years 10 months 2 days; but 
the true Meerkat, Suricata suricatta, seldom lives long, the maximum certain 
record for the London Z. G. being, 8.9.1922-28.11.1928, 6 years 2 months 
20 days. 


Family Protelidae. 

A male Aard-Wolf, Proteles cristaius, lived in the London Z. G., 20.5.1869- 
11.4.1882, 12 years 10 months 21 days. No other individual has lived for even 
half so long. Nothing else appears to be known of the life-span of this rare 
animal. 

Family HyaenidaE. 

The Striped, the Brown, and the Spotted Hyaena, are all long-lived animals. 
Fifty-four individuals in fourteen different collections had an average life of 
twelve years and maximums of from twenty-three to twenty-five years. Males 
and females appear to be equally long lived, but the numbers are too few to 
draw definite conclusions from, and Spotted Hyaenas, in life, may be sexed 
wrongly. 

Striped Hyaena, Hyaena hyama, * 

Years months days. 


1. From India. London Z. (}.: presented 15.6.18S1, died 
21.1.1813; this is the correct date of death, not 


4.10,1848, as haw been stated 

11 

7 

6 


2. “ Ibbi,” belonged to Mrs. A, L Butler; Hilled in 1914. Ctrro 

13 

0 

0 

m England. 

3. Trivandrum Z. G. (If. S. Ferguson, 1900 1901. p. 16) 

13 

0 

0 

and loft alive. 

4. Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester : died in Jan. or Feb. 1902 

13 

8 

0 


5. r?, from Egypt. Giza Z, (J. received 21.4.1906, died 

29.1.1921 

14 

9 

8 

age r, 16 years. 

6. Jardin des Plantes, Pans : 19.11.1899-10.5.1917 • 

17 

5 

21 


7. Copenhagen Z. G. (Report 1911, p. 28) 

20 

0 

0 


8. from Sudan. Giza Z. U.: received 7,4.1901. living 

31.3.1924, when she bad lost most of her teeth and 
looked decrepid, but still enjoyed life, and, as she 

always bad been, was tame and friendly 

22 

11 

24 

age c. 24 years 


Brown Hyaena, Hyaem brunnea. 

Years months days. 

1. London Z.G.: 12.11.1900-17.1.1912 ... 11 2 5 

2. d. Rotterdam Z. G.: 5.4.1888-8.7.1900 .12 3 3 

3. Philadelphia Z. G.: 7.6.1888^-27.1.1901 (C. E. 

Brown, 1925, p. 265) . 12 7 20 

4. $. London Z. G.: 3.3.1853-13.8.1866 13 5 10 

Spotted Hyaena, CrocvJta crocvia. 

Years months days. 

1. . London Z. G.: presented 21.5.1867, died 5.7.1880. 13 1 14 

2. „ „ 20.7.1880. 18 1 29 

a. Edinburgh Z.G.: received Ang. 1913, died I>eo.l926» IS 3 0 aged when reoeivecL 
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Years months days. 


4. 

9. Rotterdam Z. G. : 11.3.1884 20.9.1898 

U 

6 

9 


5. 

Philadelphia Z.G.: received 19.4.1907, sold 19 6.1923 






(C. E. Brown, in letter of 21.3.1930) 

16 

2 

0 

and left alive. 

6. 

Jardin des Plantes, Paris : 28.8.1884-10.10.1901 

17 

1 

2 


7. 

9. from Suakin; in captivity there from before 






Sept. 1894. In Giza Z. G. 14.6.1900-27.10.1918. 




[2 months. 


Died of old ag:o 

18 

4 

13 

probable age 24 years 

8. 

9, from Blue Nile. In Giza Z. G. 19.3.1901 






2.1.1920. Died of old ag“e 

18 

9 

13 

age ^. 19^ years. 

9. Rotterdam Z. G.: 27.11.1905-4.7.1925. Died of 






old apre 

19 

7 

7 

age c. 21 years 

10. Lisbon Z. G. (Report No. 26, 1909, p. 21) ihrca 

21 

0 

0 


11. 

Philadelphia Z. G. • 10.11.1874-30.1.1896 (0. E. 






Brown, 1925, p. 265) 

21 

o 

20 


12. 

Hamburg Z. G. (Report for 1902, p. 10) 

21 

1 

0 


Kl. 

(J. The “ Billy ” of Frank Buckland's ‘Curiosities 






of Natural History ’ Vina 

25 

0 

0 



The actual facts of this Hyaena’s life, so far 
as I can piece them together, are that the animal 
was obtained alive bj' W. J. Burchell, the 
traveller, for the Rev. Dr. W. Buckland, the 
geologist, who purchased it in 1H21. It lived 
in Cross’s menageries, first at Exeter Change in 
London and later at the Surrey Zoological Garden, 
where it died 14.1.1846 fc/. W. H. Flower, 1884, 
p. 110, and A, D. Bartlett, 1898, p. 15). 

Family Canidae. 

Ninety-five Dingos, Wolves, Jackals, and Coyotes that have done well— 
that is to say, have lived for over 6 years in captivity—give an average life of 
9 years 8 months 21 days, and extremes of from thirteen to seventeen years. 
This is interesting as giving evidence as to the jirobable life-span of the 
“ unimproved,’’ or original, Domestic Dog having been the same as that of the 
Domestic Dogs of to-day. 

Sixty-one Foxes of various species give an avtoge life of 7 years 6 months 
20 days, with extremes of ten to fourteen years. 

In both the Wolf gi'oup and the Fox group males show rather longer lives 
than females, but the numbers of individuals are too few to allow a definite 
conclusion to be drawn on this point. 

Domestic Dog, Canis familiaris. 

Dogs get a reputation for longevity because they are so numerous. It 
comes as a surprise to most people to be told that the average age of a dog 
in England, without counting deaths among young puppies, is probably well 
under four years. 

The healthy mind dwells naturally on those dogs which have been long and 
faithful companions of oneself and of one’s friends, and not on those which 
have bwn failures or have soon, by accidents, come to tragic ends. 

The full life of a dog is sometliing quite different from the average life. 
It is beyond the scope of this paper to pve an account of the lengths of life 
that may be expected from dogs of various breeds. Most men and women 
have had their own personal experience of their favourite dogs. 

When a dog has reached ten to twelve years he is an old dog, but, exception- 
ally, whether male or female, may live much longer. Even little fancy animals^ 
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as Yorkshire Terriers and King Charles Spaniels, may live to ages of thirteen 
to fifteen; Sheep Dogs and Collies to fifteen or sixteen. Terriers appear 
to be exceptionally long-lived, even to sixteen and eighteen years. “ Sailor,” 
a male Field-Spaniel, lived, to eighteen (W. H. Flower, 1884, p. 119). Very 
rarely one meets a live dog with an authentic history of twenty years, and then 
one may wish, for the animal’s sake, that its end may be near. Instances 
of dogs of twenty-two and of thirty-four years of age have been recorded 
(P. C. Mitchell, 1911, p. 441, thirty-four after Lankester, 1870, p. 60). 

The three longest records in the London Z. (3. for the Dingo, Canis familiaris 
dingo, are those of a pair received 26.10.1889 of which the female died 15.3.1901 
and the male 16.11.1901, 11 years 4 months 19 days and 12 years 20 days 
respectively, and of a female which lived in the menagerie, 13.3.1901-7.2.1914, 
12 years 10 months 24 days. 


Wolf, Canis lupus. 

Thirty Wolves had an average life of 9 years 10 months 12 days. A female 
from New Mexico lived in the London Z. G., 16.10.1901-17.4.1915, 13 years 
6 months 1 day. A Wolf in the Coj)enhagen Z. G. (Report for 1911, p. 28) 
14 years. A male Grey Wolf, Canis lupus nubilus, in the National Zoological 
Park, Washington, D.C., 16 years 3 months 5 days (N. Hollister, 1923, p. 93). 

Indian Wolf, Canis pallipts. 

A male in the London Z. (L, purchased from tiamrach 10.3.1848, has been 
stated to have been still alive on 1.1.1863; this is quite probable, but, so far, 
I have been unable to verify the fact. Another male was in the London Z. CJ., 
20.4.1888-27.11.1900, 12 years 7 months 7 days. 

Jackals. 

The specific identification of Jackals is sometimes very difficult, if not 
impossible. In captivity the North African and Asiatic Jackals, although 
they are smaller animals, show both average and extreme lengths of life 
comparable to those of Wolves. In the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, a Jackal 
that had been purchased in June 1831 died in May 1848 (E. Oustalet, 1900, 
pp. 378, 379), when at least 16 years 10 months old. A male Jackal, said to 
have come from Abyssinia, purchased by the London Z. G. in 1848, which died 
3.7.1865, is believed to have lived in London for over 16^ years. Oriental 
Jackals have lived for over twelve years in the Trivandrum Z. G., and for over 
fifteen years in the Calcutta Z. G, (Sanyal, 1892, p. 80). 

Five definite instances of long life in the.Egyptian Wolf-like Jackal, Canis 
lupasier, are :— 


Yearu months days. 


1. 


Giza Z. G.: frombofoire 1.10,1898,died 13.5.1910. 

11 

7 

13 

age c. 14i years. 

2. 

d- 

,, received, when young, 26.11.1898, 





died 19.11.1911 .. . 

12 

11 

23 

age c. 13| years. 

3. 

d- 

„ trapped, fuUy adnlt, 31.8.1901, died 







25.6.1916. 

14 

9 

25 

age at least 16 years, 

4. 

Jardin de* Plantes, Paris: 10.8.1900-27.12.1918 , . 

13 

4 

17 

5. 


London Z. G.: 31.5.1897-6.1.1912 . 

14 

7 

7 



The Coyote, Canis Udrans, agrees witti Wolvea and Old-World Jackals 
in length of life. One lived in the London Z. 6., 18.2.1899-28.4.1911,12 years 
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2 months 10 days. Of a pair received in the National Zoological Park, 
Washington, D.C., 24.6.PK)6, the female died 10.6.1920, ‘‘ virtuaUy helpless 
with disabilities of old age,’' after 14 years 1 month 14 days; the male lived 
till 28.9.1920, 14 years 5 months 2 davs (N. Hollister, 1921, p. 80, and 1922, 
p. 89), 

The Black-backed Jackal, Canis mesomelas, although smaller than any of the 
Cania species already mentioned, also lives well: nineteen individuals give 
an average of 8 years 4 months 12 days, the maximum being in the London Z. G., 
15.1.1858-18.9.1871, 13 years 8 months 3 days. There is also in the London 
Z. G. a possible, but not certain, case of a Black-backed Jackal living from 
3.2.1851--24.3.1865, 14 years 1 month 21 days. 

Foxes. 

Several Foxes, Vulpea vtdpeSy from the British Isles, from continental 
Kurope, and from Asia, have lived in the London Z. G. for more than eight 
years. The two longest London records for English Foxes appear to be of 
one, 17.6.1908-1.12.1916, 8 years 5 months 14 days, and of a white male from 
Essex which was deposited by the Hon. Walter Rothschild (now Lord Roths¬ 
child, F.R.8., V.P.Z.iS.) 7.2.19()5, and died 30.11.1914, 9 years 9 months 23 days. 
The longest period that an Egyptian Fox, Vnlpes vulpes aegyptiacu, lived in 
the Giza Z. G., 30.3.1912-8.8.1919, was 7 years 4 months 8 days: it was a vixen. 

That the average age of the American Refl Fox, Vulpes fidm, in the London 
Z. (J. is greater than that of the Old World Red Fox, Vulpes mlpes, is probably 
accounted for by the eliminating eflect of the Atlantic crossing; but that the 
maximum records for the American Fox are greater than those of the European 
Fox must be due to some other cause. Three of the longest records in the 
London Z. G, for V%dpe^ fulm are, 4.7.1912-18.7.1922,10 years 14 days ; a Cross 
Fox, 12.12.1910-10.10.1921,10 years 9 months 28 days • and a male, depositefi 
10.11.1876, which lived till 1.12.1888, 12 years 21 days. 

An Indian Desert Fox, Vidpes Uiicopus, lived in the London Z. G., 5,1.1909- 
9.11.1919, 10 years 10 months 4 days. 

The very beautiful little Sand-Fox, Vulpes riippelli (Canis famelicus), 
looks so pretty, api>ears happy, and is sometimes very tame in captivity, but 
does not appear to live long under artificial conditions. The maximum in the 
Giza Z. G,, one obtained 17.3.1930, which was left alive there 31.3.1924, was 
only just over four years, but that is longer than the records, so far as ascertained, 
for several European menageries. In the London Z. G. one Sand-Fox has lived 
longer, 25.8.1880-27.1.1887, 6 years 5 months 2 days. 

The true Fennec Fox, VtUpes zerda (Canis cerdo), is hardier in captivity 
than the Sand-Fox. One lived in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 30.8.1921- 
21.11.1927, 6 years 2 months 21 days; one in the London Z. G., 10.10.1866- 
6.12.1876,9 years 1 month 26 days; and the maximum record for the Giza Z. G. 
was that of a male, received 10.1.1910, which had to be killed as showing 
signs of senile decay, 7.7.1920, 10 years 6 months 27 days. 

A North American Grey Pox, Vrocyon einereoargenktis, was in the London 
Z. G., 14.9.1908-14.2.1917, 8 years 6 months. 
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The Arctic Fox, Alopex lagopus, lives well in England. Ten individuals 
in the London Z. G. averaged 8 years 9 months 18 days, the two longest being 
27.9.1887-10.9.1898, 10 years 11 months 13 days, and 2.4.1898-29.7.1910, 
12 years 3 months 27 days. In the Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester, a male 
Arctic Fox had to be shot 3L1.1905, at the age of fourteen. 

Very little appears to be known of the life-spans of the South American Foxes. 
The longest records in the London Z. G. for the three following species are :— 

YoarH months days. 

Oolpeo Fox,cj*: G.7.1870"24.11.1878 8 4 18 

Azam'ti Fox, Pifeu(lalope.e gym nocercHs: 4.31895 6.4.1904 9 1 2 

Argrentine Grey Fox, : 21.7.1916-5.1.1924 7 5 14 

Antarctic Wolf, Duaicyon australis (Canis ardardicus). 

This “ Wolf ’’ being extinct, all available details should be put on record. 
Four individuals have-been exhibited alive in the London Z. G.:— 

Years months days. 

1. Presented 12.6,1845 by Mr, W. Brown; died 8.5,1846 - 10 26 

2. „ ,31.8.1852 by Mr. A. Rosslafon; died 8.12.1852 — 8 8 

3. Rceeivod 24.8.1868, having boon colleotod by MonBiour A. A. 

Loconte; died 26.1.1870; body Bont to Mr. Gerrard 1 5 2 

4. Presented 8.11.1870 by Mr. H. Byiig; died 2.8.1876 5 3 24 

The body of this individnal was sent also to Mr. Gerrard. 

This animal wus a female according to P. Z. S. 1870, pp. 797, 

909, but a male according to the Society's MS. register of 
deaths 2.3.1876. 

Maned Wolf, Chrysocyon brachyurus (Cams jnbatus). 

It would bo of great comparative interest to know what is the life-span 
of this remarkable animal, a giant fox on stilt-like legs, but, so far, no records 
of its having lived to even five years in captivity have been found. 

Very little appears to be known of the duration of life of the members 
of the other genera of the Canidae. A female Raccoon-like Dog, Nyctereutes 
procyonoides, born in the London Z. G, 2.5.1877, lived to 27.3.1883, 5 years 
10 months 25 days. A Delalande's Long-eared Fox, Otocycn megalotis, was 
in the London Z. G., 16.2.1847-25.8.1852, 5 years 6 months 9 days. A female 
Indian Wild Dog, Cuon dukhunensis, was still alive after nine years in the 
Trivandrum Z. G. (H. S. Ferguson, lOOO-HK)!, p. 16). A Malay Wild Dog, 
Cuon rviilans (Canis javanicvs), lived in the London Z. G., 4.6.1920-20.12.1927, 
6 years 6 months 16 days. 

The Cape Hunting-Dog, Lycaon piduSy has lived for between six and seven 
years in the zoological gardens of London, Manchester, and Giza, and for 
longer periods in Dublin, where this species -had bred. Of a pair received 
in the Dublin Z. G. 5.10.1894, the male died 13.10.1903, 9 years 8 days, and the 
female lived till 2.12.1904, 10 years 1 month 27 days. 

Family Mustblidae. 

Practically nothing appears to be known of the duration of life of the 
smaller Musteline animals, or of the very large species, the Sea-Otter and the 
Wolverine. The medium-sized forms that do well ill captivity show great 
potential longevity, Miurtens, Badgers, and Ammoan Badgers living to fourteen 
or fifteen, Otters to sixteen, the Tayra to seventeen, and the Batd to twenty^fou^ 
years. 
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So far as the available figures go, the length of life of males and of females 
is about equal. 


Otters, Lutra spp. 

Otters are difficult to determine specificaUy when alive, but with the small 
differences of structure between the species and the great similarity in habits 
it is probable that the life-span is fairly equal in the different forms comprising 
the genus. On the other hand, the inJormation collected from various sources 
is conflicting. W. H. Hurt Sitwell (1906, p. 736) gave 5 years 3 months as 
a good life for a British Otter, but A. H. Cocks (1906, p. 822) mentioned 10 years 

10 months. The Director of an important zoological garden in Europe 
wrote, 30.11.1925, that Otters in captivity “do not live well, never more than 
three years ’’ : while 1 have notes on eighteen individual Otters, of perhaps 
three species, whose average age is 8 years 5 months. 

The European Otters in the London Z. G. look happy and well, but the 
majority do not live long ; in fact, in only about seven instances can it be found 
that an individual has lived there for over five years. Some have escaped 
alive from Regent's Park; others have met with accidents, as in the case of the 
Otter presented by Sir Rowland Hill 1.2.1834, which was “ suffocated under the 
ice in his pond ” 22.12.1835. The maximum record for London is of a male 
Otter, presented by the Rev. P. M. Brunwin 11.3.1846, which lived till 23.12.1852, 

6 years 9 months 12 days; but perhaps the most interesting records are those 
of the two Otters which were born in the Menagerie 13.8.1846; both lived for 
over six years, as one died 21.8.1852, the other 18.9.1852. 

Other instances of the life of Luira lutra in Europe are :—Bale Z. G., received 
23.1.1923, living 19.7.1930, 7 years 5 months 26 days. Frankfort o. M. Z. G., 
8 years 5 months 23 days (M. Schmidt, 1880, p. 304). Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, 8.5.1903-2,12.1912* 9 years 6 months 24 days. Bale Z. G., 31.7.1897- 
23.10.1908, 11 years 2 months 23 days. 

A female Florida Otter was in the National Zoological Park, Washington, 

D. C., 20.7.1907-20.3.1920, 12 years 8 months (N. Hollister, 1921, p. 80). 

An Indian Otter, Lutra tarayensu (Lutra ellioii) lived in the Calcutta Z. G. 

11 years 4 months (Sanyal, 1892, p. 90). On 26.4.1913 there were two male 
Otters living in the Trivandrum Z. G.: one, Lutra lutra (Lutra vulgaris)^ received 
11.9.1900, had been there 12 years 7 months 15 days; the other, Lutra tarayensis 
(Lutra tnacrodm, Lutra ellioti)^ received 2.11.1897, had been there 15 years 
5 months 24 days (S. S. Flower, 1914, p, 96). 

Weasels. 

The longest records in the London Z.G. for the Weasel, Musteui nivalis 
(Mustela vulgaris), are of two individuals received 27.4.1893, one of which 
liv^ till 15.3.1899, 5 years 10 months 18 days, and the other till 13.2.1901, 

7 years 9 months 16 days. An Egyptian Weasel, Mustelc africana (Mustela 
subpcdfncUa), lived in the London Z. 6., 12.6.1897—16.11.1903, 6 years 6 months 
4 days. 

The Polecat, Pvtorius putorius, does not appear to live long in zoological 
gardens. It may do betterwhen in private ownership: thus H. Scherren (1908, 
p. 513) mentions one, belonging to A. H. Cocks, living for over six years, and 

E. Q. B. Meade- Waldo, in a letter of 20.2.1926, tells me that he has known 
^ P(4^t to live in oaptivit;fr for thirteen ;;^ears. 
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Martens, Maries spp. 

The Pine-Marten, Maries niartes^ was a favourite species with the late 
Mr, A. H. Cocks, at Poynetts, Skirmett, Bucks; the average of seven individuals 
there was 12 years 0 months, and the maximum over fifteen years (H. Scherren, 
1908, p. 513). The Pine-Marten also lives well in public menageries; the average 
of seven individuals, five in London and two in BAle, is 8 years 10 months 
8 days. The maximum for London appears to be a male, 13.11.1874-11.10.1883, 
8 years 10 months 28 days, and for B&le a female, 22.6.1904-21.1.1918, 13 years 
7 months. 

The Beech-Marten, or Stone-Marten, Maries foina, is another delightful 
animal in captivity. One lived in the Philadelphia Z. G., 31.3.1914-9.8.1924, 

10 years 4 months 9 days (0. E. Brown, 1925. p. 265), and a female in the 
London Z. G., purchased 7.12.1920, is still alive there, 11.11.1930, after 9 years 

11 months 4 days. 

Two male American Martens, Maries americana^ have been reported as 
still living, but showing signs of age, when ten years old (F. G. Ashbrook and 
K. B. Hanson, 1930, p. 3), and another American species, the Pekan or Fisher- 
Marten, Marie^<f pennarUiy lived in the London Z. G., 6.10.1860-7.1.1871, 
10 years 3 months 1 day. 

A male Tayra, Tayra barbara, lived in the London Z. G., 21.6.1873-11.4.1879, 
5 years 9 months 20 days, but six females in London averaged 7 years 9J months, 
the maximum being, 11.5.1921-14.5.1930, 8 years 11 months 27 days. A female 
Tayra lived in the National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C., 8.9.1914- 
20.3.1924, 9 years 6 months 12 days (N. Hollister, 1925, p. 95). This does not 
represent the potential longevity of the species, as a Tayra received in the 
Frankfort o. M. Z. G. in April 1913 was still living there 15.9.1930, after 17 years 
4^ months. 


Badgers. 

The European Badger, MeXes meks, frequently lives to seven or eight years 
of age. One living in the Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester, early in 1925 was 
over nine years old. Another was in the Rotterdam Z. G., 27.7.1907-1.1.1917. 
9 years 5 months 3 days. An individual was in the London Z. G., 20.10.1920- 
7.11.1930 10 years 17 days. The late Mr. A. H. (k>cks, at Poynetts, “ kept 
a badger for fourteen years and three months, when it dislocaterl a shoulder 
and had to be killed ” (H. Scherren, 1908, p. 513), 


The Japanese B^ger, Meles anakurm, does very well in the London Z. G., 
where five individuals have had an average life of 10 years 9 months 18 days, 
the maximum being, 18.3.1895-27.12.1909, 14 years 9 months 9 days. 


The Ratel, or Honey-Badger, Mellivara ratel^ is noted for its longevity. 
Five instances may be given :— 

Year* monthB day«. 


2. $ , from Suakin. London Z. G.; 10.7.1890-4.5.1907 

3 . 2 y type ot leuconota» „ 3.8.1806-4.12.1883 .... 

4. Jardin dea Plantes, Paris: 8.4.1883-5.5.1904 . 

5. London Z. G.: 15.7.1890-27.1.1914 . 

“ Probably not less than twenty-fiveyeaiv old’’ (R. I. Poooek, 
1914, p. 854). 


265). 11 

11 

29 

. . .. 16 

9 

5 

. 17 

4 

1 

. 21 

0 

27 

. 23 

6 

12 
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A Cape Striped-Weasel, Ictonyx capensis, lived in the Lgndon Z. G., 9.4.1894- 
17.9.1899, 5 years 5 months 8 days, and a Libyan Striped-Weasel, Ictonyx 
lihyca^ in the Giza Z. G., 2.5.1914-3.12.1918, 4 years 7 months 1 day. 

Four American Badgers, Taxidea taxm, in the London Z. G. averaged 
eleven years, the maximum being a male, 23.8.1910-7.7.1924,13 years 10 months 
14 days. 

The longest period that a Grison, Orison furax iOalidtis vittxUa), has lived 
in the London Z. G. appears to be, 21.5.1883-24.8.1890,7 years 3 months 3 days, 
and for a Canadian Skunk, Mephitis mephitis, 29.12.1910-29.1.1917, 6 years 
1 month. 


Family Procyonidae. 

The real longevity of these animals is not known—we only know their 
response to a life in captivity. This, for individuals who have done well, is: 
for Kinkajous nine to ten years, with an extreme of twenty : for Raccoons 
eight years, with an extreme of sixteen: and for Coatis six to seven years, with 
an extreme of perhaps eleven years. 

So far as the figures at my disposal go, males and females are equal in length 
of life. 

A Cacomistle, Bassarisnn asfuius, lived in the Philadelphia Z. G., 26.4.1916- 
16.7.1924, S years 2 months 26 days (C. E. Brown, 1925, p. 265). 

A female Kinkajou, Potos flavus {Ctrcohpies mudivolvulus), was in the 
National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C., for 11 years 1* month 5 days 
(N. Hollister, 1923, 93). In the Jarflin des Plantes, Paris, the longest record 

for a Kinkajou is, 5.5.1912 3.4.1926, 13 years 10 months 28 days. In the 
London Z. (4. a male Kinkajou lived, 6.5.1901-8.10.1912, 11 years 5 months 
2 days, and a female deposited, when, it is said, fully adult, 2.8.1911, is still 
alive 11.11.1930, after 19 years 3 months 9 days. 

A Raccoon, Procyon loior, lived in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 5.10.1893- 
12.6.1902, 8 years 8 months 7 days. A male was in the Rotterdam Z. G., 
30.9.1890-6.5.1900, 9 years 7 months 6 days, and an albino Raccoon was in the 
London Z. (J., 6.5.1884-27.2.1898. 13 years 9 months 21 days. A female 
(>rab-eating Raccoon, Procyon concrivorous. lived in the London Z. G., 2.3.1880- 
7.1.1896, 15 years 10 months 5 days. 

A Coati, Nastui sp., died in the Belle Vue Z. G., Mancliester, in February 
1899, after having lived there for ten years and one month. 

So little is known about the life-span of the Panda, Ailurus fulgens, of the 
family Ailuridae, that no conclusions can he drawn. 

Family Ursidae. 

Bears of all species live well under suitable conditions of captivity. A selec¬ 
tion of 178 Individuals, representing all species, show an average life of over 
16 years 2 months. The extreme age for a Bear is not less than 34 years. 

46 males averaging 16 years 2 months and 57 females averaging 15 years 
8 months indicate that there cannot \>e much difference in the longevity of 
the sexes. 

Pboo. Zool. Soo,—J#8L 


12 
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Polar Bear, Tkalarotos maritimus. 

Polar Bears often live in captivity for 16 to 17 years, and a few live for much 
longer, as the following instances show :— 

Yoars months days. 


1. $ “Barbira,” London Z. Q.: purchaseil, for ^25, 




19.9.1904, died 28.1.1923 . . . 

18 

4 

9 


2. 

Jardin dea Plantes, Paris: 25.9.1890-24.2.1912 

21 

5 

0 


3. 


„ „ „ received 12.10.1908, living 

18.5.1930. 

21 

7 

6 

and left alive. 

4. 

<s- 

“ Sam,” London Z. G.: purchased, for .£18 18s. Od., 
3.11.1903, died 23.8.1925 

21 

0 

20 


5. 


London Z. G.; presented 9.12.1871. died 22.11.1891. 

21 

11 

13 


6. 

d- 

Adelaide Z. G.: purchased 18.4.1908, living 
22.10,1930 . 

22 

6 

4 

and left alive. 

7. 

d- 

Adelaide Z. G.; purchased 18.4.1908, living 
22.10.1930 ... . 

22 

6 

4 

and left alive. 

8. 

d. 

Nill’s Z. G., Stuttgart: about 3^ years old in summer 
of 1875, died in summer of 1898 (H. Soherren, 
1907, p. 434) . Circa 

26 

6 

0 


9. 

d- 

Dublin Z.G.: presented 23.11,1900, died 24.9.1928 

27 

10 

1 

age c. 32 years. 

10. 


London Z. Q.: purchased for Jfi3l 10s. Od., 7.9.1846 
(not 28.9.1846, as has been stated),died 26.1.1880. 

33 

4 

9 



Brown Bear, Ursus arctos, 

E. T. Bennett (1830, p. 105) wrote that in 1771 a pair of Bears were living 
in the celebrated pits at Berne, Switzerland, which had been there for 
thirty-one years, and that another Bear, that had been born in the Berne 
Bear Pits, was in 1801 living in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, at the age of 
forty-seven years. The first statement is probable, the second doubtful; 
but, all the same. Brown Bears are very long-lived animals. Fifty-eight indivi¬ 
duals, of which I have notes on as having “ done well,’^ average nineteen years, 
but as thirty out of these fifty-eight animals were still living when the informa¬ 
tion came into my hands, the eventual average would be very much greater 
than nineteen years. 

The individual Brown Bears with the longest records in the London Z, G. 
are:— 

Years months days. 


1. 

2,uahellinm: 16.4.1898-21.5,1918 , 

20 

1 

5 

2. 

$, 31.12.1890 14.5.1912 . . 

21 

4 

14 

3. 

$,sf/riacus: 3.3.1879-13.11.1900 . 

. 21 

8 

10 

4. 

(^tpiscator: 14.9.1867-29.6.1893 .* ... .. . . 

. 25 

9 

15 

5. 

$, symctM: presented 5.5.1910, living 11.11.1930 ... . 

.. 20 

6 

6 

6. 

$, heringianus: presented 80.9.1910, living 11.11,1930... . 

.. 20 

1 

11 

7. 

$, arctos: presented 5.11.1910, living 11,11.1930 . 

... 20 

0 

6 


Examples of long-lived Brown Bears from other zoological gardens are ;— 


Tears months days. 


1. Jardin des Plantes, Paris: 1.10.1904-29.4.1929 . 24 

2. „ „ „ reeeiTed 9.7.1904, Hting 18.5.1980 25 

8. c?« Belle Yne Z. G., Manchester; died daring 1913. 26 

4. d, *‘hom 1902.’’ Reoewed in Rotterdam Z. G. 4.5.1903, 

liTinir there 81,6.1980 . 27 


6 8 

10 9 and left alive. 

0 0 

0 26 apd l^ft alive, 
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Years months days. 

5. <5*. Mischka/' bom in Russia in February 1902, living in 

Rotterdam Z. 0.31.5.1930 ... 28 3 0 and left alive. 

6. $. Nill’s Z. G., Stuttgart: about 2J years old in summer 

of 1875, was shot in 1906 (H. Scherren, 1907, 

p. 434) . . Circa 33 3 0 

7. Ur$U8 “ behringi,'" Sohonbrunn, Vienna : living in April 1910 

(S. S. Flower, 1911, p. 422) .. . Cirea 34 0 0 


Grizzly Bear, VratLS horribilia. 

The great Brown Bears of western North America are also long lived in 
captivity; twelve individuals, five of them being left alive, average 21 years 
3 months. 

About 1813 the Hudson Bay Company presented a Grizzly Bear to 
King George III.; it was kept in the Tower of London till 17.1.1832, when 
King William TV. presented it to the Zoological Society. It was the last of the 
animals of the historic old Tower Menagerie to be transferred to the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s Park. It died 30.10.1838, after 26 years of life in London. 

Two female Bears “ from the Missouri Brakes, Montana,” which were 
presented to the London Z. G. 4.10.1890, equalled or excelled the Tower Bear 
in longevity, as one died 3.10.1916 and the other had to be killed 3.4.1918, 
26 years and 27 J years respectively. 

Two Bears in the National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C., should be 
mentioned specially ; a Kadiak Bear, which lived there 15.12.UK)3-28.8.1927, 
23 years 8 months 13 days, and a Yakatat Bear that was alive in 1928 when 
28 years old (W. M. Mann, 1929, pp. 97, UK)). 

The (’ologne Z. (t. (Report, 1911, p. 6) had a Grizzly Bear for thirty years. 


American Black Bear, Ursus americanua. 

The Black, and Cinnamon, Bears, of the subgenus Etiarctoa, are not as 
long live<l as the Brown, and Grizzly, Bears. Thirty-three individuals give 
an average of a little over 14 years, and extreme old age appears to be at about 
26 years, as compared with 34 in the Brown Bear. 

The three longest records for this species in the London Z. G. are all of the 
variety known as the (’innamon Bear, Ursiis americanua cinnamomum : one 
was a male, 6.12.1894-19.6.1913, 18 years 6 months 13 days, the other two 
were both presented by the Hudson Bay Company, 23,10.1829; one died 
11.11.1848 and one 28.5.1851, 19 years 8 days and 21 years 7 months 5 days 
respectively. 

A male Kenai Peninsula Black Bear, Uraua americanua pemiger, received, 
when about two years old, in the National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C., 
6.3.1903, died 23.6.1921 (N. Hollister, 1922, p. 89) having lived 18 years 
3 months 18 days in the Park, and being about 20 to 20| years old. The 
Philadelphia Z, G. has two long records of Black Bears, 12.8.1905-25.2.1924, 
18 years 6 months 13 days, and 17.11.1902-16.11.1922, 19 years 11 months 
28 days (C. E. Brown, 1926, p. 266). 

A pair of Black Bears at Silver Lake Park, near Akron, Ohio, were both 
living at the age of twenty-four years (A. A. Baker, 1912). 

A female Uraua americanua received in the Frankfort o. M. Z. G. 9.1.1884, 
lived there till 16.12.1909, 26 years 11 months 6 days, when it was killed by 
m Uraua tibOama. 


12 » 
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Himalayan Black Bear, Vrsvs tibetanus. 

Sixteen individuals average 15 years S months. The longest record for the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, appears to be, 12.7.188(>-25.4.1903,16 years 9 months 
13 days, and for the London Z. G., a female, 16.11.1888^.9.1900, 17 years 
8 months 20 days. One that I saw in the Frankfort o. M. Z. G. in September 
1912 was said to have been living there for 18 years. The B&le Z. G. has a defi¬ 
nite record of a female, 9.5.1904-19.5.1923, 19 years 10 days. One has lived 
in the Trivandrum Z. G. for 19 years (H.S. Ferguson, 1900-1901, p. 16); another 
was in the Mysore Z. G., 1895-1922, about 27 years (A. C. Hughes, in a letter 
from Mysore of 12.11.1923); and for Calcutta an age of 33 years has been given 
(Sanyal, 1892, p. 103). 

A female .Tapanese Bear, Uraus japonicusy lived in the London Z. G,, 
1.4.1862-2.7.1872, 10 years 3 months 1 day, and a female Spectacled Bear, 
Urstes omatuSy purchased 9.7.1874, died 3.2.1888, after 13 years 6 months, 
24 days in London. 

Malay Bear, Ursus malayanus. 

Seventeen individuals average 11 years 7 months. In the Bftle Z. G. 
a female lived, 5.8.1905-11.11.1918, 13 years 3 months 6 days. In the 
Philadelphia Z. G. (43rd Annual lleport, p. 19,1915) a female lived for 18 years, 
and in the Lisbon Z. G. (Report No. 26, p. 21, 1909) a Malay Bear lived for over 
20 years. The three longest records for the London Z. G. appear to be : 
a male, 4.12.1889-30.7.1904, 14 years 7 months 26 days ; a female, 12.3.1902- 
4,2.1917, 14 years 10 months 22 days; and a female, 14.8.1873-13.3.1894, 
20 years 6 months 29 days. 

Sloth-Bear, Mduram ursinua. 

Only twelve instances of Sloth-Bears living to over wx years in captivity 
have been collected so far: these twelve individuals, three of which were left 
alive, averaged 11 years 4 months. A male was in the London Z. G., 5.11.1897- 
16.8.1914, 16 years 10 months 11 days. A male in the Trivandrum Z. G. was 
still living after 18 years 2 months 13 days (8. S. Flower, 1914, pp. 96, 97). 
In the National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C., a Sloth-Bear has lived 
for 21 years 6 months (A. B. Baker, 1927, p. 94). 


Order 8. PINNIPEDIA. 


Family Otarudae. 

Sea-Lions do well in captivity, twenty-four individuals, that lived for over 
six years in various collections, averaged thirteen and a half years. It appears 
that the maximum age they can attain to is over twenty-three years. So far 
as the available figures show, the sexes are equal in length of life. 

Individual records to mention specially are :— 


Californian Sea-Lion, ZaU>phu8 califcmianus. 


Years montbe dajra. 


X, $. Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester: alive 1,1.1918, after. 12 

2. London Z. G.: 11.7.1905-5.10.1918 , . , 13 

3. Jardin des Plantes, Paris: 11.8.1892-25,4.1906 ... 13 

4.9, London Z. G.: 2.6.1897-12.6.1911 . 14 


6 0 and left alive. 

2 24 

8 14 

0 1C 


5. $ National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C. (N. 

Hollister, 1928, p. 93) ... 14 % $ 
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Years months days. 

6. Philadelphia Z. G. (39th Annual Report, p. 11): died in 

Dec. 1910 .. U 0 0 

7. 2* Brighton Aquarium ; imported Oct. 1875, <lied 

May 1890. U G 0 

8. c^. New York Aquarium: 1907 192G; “supposed to 

bo about four years old when purchased" 

(C. H. Townsend, 1926, p. 218) 19 0 0 age c. 23 years. 

Southern Sea-Lion, Otaria byronii. 

{Otaria jnbcUa, List, ed. 9. 1896, p. 97). 

Years months days. 

1. 2. London Z. G.: 24.8.1868 26.3.1884. It had been 

captured in the Falkland Islands, 8.6 1868 15 7 2 age c. 16 years. 

2. 2. London: 20..5.1879 24.11.1896, It was believed 

to be about two years old when it arrived in 

London from the Falklauds 17 6 1 age c. 19^ years. 

Northern Sea-Lion, EumHopias jubaia (Otaria sUlleri). 

Years months days. 

1. 2* National Zool. Park,Washington. D.C. 23.10.1900- 

22.1.1918 (N. Hollister, 1919. pp. 70. 71) 17 3 I age c, 19 years. 

Northern Sea-Bear, Callorhinus alaacanus. 

Years months days. 

1,2 Aipiarium, Washington, D.C. (C. H Townsind. 1929). 9 0 0 two individuals. 

Cape Sea-Lion, Arctocephalus pusillus. 

Year« months days. 

1 2, London/. G. 25.10,1871 17.5.1884 12 6 22 

2. 2- n 25.7.1884 14.8,1901 20 0 19 

Australian Sea-Lion, Arctocephalus doriferus. 

Years months days. 

1. Taronga Zool. Park, Mosinan, Sydney, N.S.W (A. S, 

Lo Souef, in letter from Sydney oI 12 5.1930) IG 0 0 and left alive. 

N.B.—Of the WalruB, family Odobenidae, I have no information. 

FamUy Phocidae. 

Phoca vittdim, the common Seal of North Atlantic coasts, estuaries, and 
islands, is kept frequently in captivity but usually only for a very few yeai-s. 
However, eight individuals that lived for over six years averaged 10 years 
9 months, with a maximum of over 14 years. A female lived in the National 
Zool. Park, Washington, D.C., 12 years 1 month 18 days (N. Hollister, 1923, 
p. 93), and another female was in the London Z. G., 19.4.1880-31.8.1894, 
14 years 4 months 12 days. 

(H all the other species of Seal, the information so far collected is too scanty, 
or too vague, to allow of any conclusions being drawn as to the duration of life 
of these interesting animals, but a Grey Seal, Halichaerua grypus, is known to 
have liv^ for a very long time in an underground tank in the old Berlin 
Aquarium; it died about 1906, after, I was told, eighteen years in the Aquarium: 
it was a very fine beast, and looked well and happy in the autumn of 1905. 
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In Lincoln’s Inn Fields, in the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
is the skull, and imperfect skeleton, of an aged Grey Seal (W. H. Flower, 1884, 
p. 204), from the original Hunterian collection, which was “stated to have been 
presented to Mr. Hunter by a Mr. Oxendon, probably the gentleman who went 
two years in succession to the Orkney Isles for the purpose of shooting it. 
This animal had been known for thirty summers to come to the same rook, 
and lie basking in the sun. It had a grey beard.” 

Order 9. CETACEA. 

There is^ as yet, nothing definite to record as to the longevity of Whales. 
From recently published statistics it is apparent that the rate of growth is 
more rapid than was formerly supposed, and that such enormous animals 
as the Blue Whale, or Sibbald’s Rorqual, Balaenoptera musctUv^f and the 
Humpback, Megapttra nodosa, become sexually adult when between two or 
three years old. 

Capt. Robert W. Gray (1929), in an interesting letter, mentions instances 
to show that the Greenland, or Arctic, Right Whale, Balaena mysticetus, lives, 
on “ har})oon evidence,” to ages of at least over twenty-four and over thirty- 
seven years. 


Order 10. RODENTIA. 

Rats, Mice, Dormice, Jerboas, and such other small rodents are very short¬ 
lived mammals, with a specific longevity of two to three years only, and 
a potential longevity of five to seven years. 

Squirrels, Flying-Squirrels, Marmots, Beavers, and Porcupines appear to 
have a spe^cific longevity of five to ten years, and a potential longevity of 
fifteen to twenty years. 


Family Pbtaubistidae. 

Of the larger Flying-Squirrels, a male, Fetauriata albomfus, lived in the 
London Z, G., 9.9.1887-5.4.1901, 13 years 6 months 26 days, a Fetauriata 
inarnaius lived over 11 years in the Calcutta Z. G. (Sanyal, 1892, p. 117), and 
a Fetauriata kucogenya was in the London Z. G., 15,4.1874-24.9.1882, 8 years 
5 montlis 9 days. 

Of the smaller species, all that can be said now is that eight selected indivi¬ 
duals of the American Flying-Squirrel, Qlaucomya volana {Sciuropterua volttcdla), 
in the London Z. G., between 1^3 and 1916, averaged a life of 5 years 1 month 
25 days, the maximum being, 15.3.1910-27.3.1916, 6 years 12 days. 

Family Sciubidae. 

The North American Grey Squirrel, Sciurua carolinensia, is a particularly 
hardy and adaptable animal, but individuals seldom live to over nine years: 
in the Calcutta Z. G. a life of over ten years has been recorded (Sanyal, 1892, 
p. 116), and it is believed that one that died in the London Z. G. 26.7.1873 
had been living there since 1868, at least 14 years 7 months, and possibly 
15 years 1 month (P. C. Mitchell, 1911, p. 446)- 

Of the Californian Grey Squirrel, Sciurua griaeua griaeua, R. C. Ross (1930, 
pp. 76, 77) has published an account of specimens belonging to Frank G. 
Harriman, at Jamestown, California, one male alive at eight years and one 
male and two females eleven years old and still living. 
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A female Fox-Squirrel, Sciurus niger {Sciurus capistrcUm)^ lived in the 
London Z. G., 14.11.1862-3.11.1872, 9 years 11 months 19 days. 

Of the Chikaree, Sciunts hudsonicvs, the maximum for the London Z.G., 
30.5.1891-3.8.1899, is 8 years 2 months 4 days. A. Brooker Klugh (1927, pp. 6-8). 
writing of the longevity in captivity in American of this species, says that, 
according to C. Macnamara, one “ began to show signs of age at six years 
old, and it died “in his ninth year.*’ R. H. Hatt (1929, p. 76) states that 
“ the record of a free, though tame, Squirrel, known well to Walton extends 
over a period of ten years.” 

An albino Palm-Squirrel, Funambulus jHihnarum, which belonged to the 
Hon. Walter Rothschild (now Lord Rothschild, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S.) lived in the 
London Z. G., 14.9.1899-12.4.1995, 5 years 6 months 28 days. 

A male Malabar Giant Squirrel, RcUufa irulica, is said to have lived for 
over sixteen years in the possession of the Bombay Natural History Society, 
and to have died in the Museum in Ajiollo Street, Bombay, in March 1901. 

A Finlayson's Squirrel, Callosciurus Jinlay 807 iii, lived in the London Z. G., 
27.2.1914-21.1.1923, 8 years 10 months 24 days. Two males of this species 
from Ko Si Ghang, Gulf of Siam, both received in the Rotterdam Z. G. 18.5.1919, 
were both still alive there, 1.6.1930, after 11 years 12 days ; these are the 
individuals whose periodical colour changes have been noted and figured 
by K, Kuiper (1929). 

A male Sudan Ground-Squirrel, Xertis rutilvs, caught on the Blue Nile 
17.12.1913, died in the Giza Z. G., 13.2.1920, after 6 years 1 month 26 days 
in captivity. P. Pallary (1928) has published a note on a pair of Barbary 
Ground-Squirrels, Xerus getulus, living 5 years in captivity. 

An Eastern Giipmunk, Taviias striatum, lived in the London Z. G., 8.4.1891- 
13.4.1898, 7 years and 5 clays, and R. C. Ross (1930) mentions several indivi¬ 
duals of the" Long-eared Chipmunk, Eutamias qmdrimacuUUm, which were 
accidentally killed after living eight years in captivity in California. 

Of the Prairie-Marmot, Prairie-Dog or Wishtonwish, Cynomys ludovicianm, 
twelve individuals can bo said, from checked records, to have lived for over 
three years in the London Z.G. in the years 1872-1930; their average is 
4 years 11 months 4 days, the maximum being, 10.7.1893-13.9.1901, 8 years 
2 months 3 days, and the next longest, 22.8.1922-23.3.1930, 7 years 7 months 
1 day. For the Calcutta Z. G. Sanyal (1892, p. 119) gives a i-ecord of nearly 
8 years. 

A Lichtenstein’s Souslik, Citdlus mugosaricuSy lived in the London Z. G., 
12.10.1899-1.2.1906, 7 years 1 month 19 days, and a Say’s Ground-Squirrel, 
Citdlus gratnMuruSi presented to the London Z. G. 15.11.1886, died 2.10.1896, 
having lived there 9 years 10 mouths 17 days. Otis Wade (1930) has publishecl 
valuable notes with reference to aestivation and hibernation in the Thirteen-* 
lined Ground-Squirrel, Citdlus tridecendineatuSy and other forms. 

The Alpine Marmot, Marmota marmotay is an exceedingly interesting 
mammal, the question of its longevity being associated with its hibernating 
habits and its reputed inability to br^ unless it has hibernated during the 
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preceding winter. If it hibernates and then reproduces its species in the 
following year, is its life shorter than if it keeps awake all the winter ? 

It must be remembered too that the question of hibernation is bound 
up with other factors than that of a cold temperature; one of these factors 
appears to be elevation above sea-level. 

Fourteen examples of records of the life of the Alpine Marmot under artificial 
conditions in western Europe must be given in detail:— 


1. Jardin de? Plantes, Paris : 21..5.1900-29.4.UMIO 
2. „ 5.3.1913 17.2.1910 

3. Londan Z. (J. : 1.9.1924, living 4.11.1930 

4. . 22.2.1843-19.0.1840 

5. „ 29.11.1920 2.5.1927 

6. Frankfort o. M. Z. O. (M. Schmidt, 1880, p. 305) 

7. „ 

8 . 

9. $. London Z U.. 19.11.1800 15.7.1S74 

10. Hambiirif Z. (L (Kepoit for 1904, p. 10) 

11. London Z.G.: 10.4.1877-2.12.1885 

12. ,. 29.11.1920, living 4.11.1930 

13. „ 10.L1877 19.0.1887 

14. .. 10 3.1859 1.10.1872 


Years months days. 

5 11 8 

5 11 12 

0 2 0 and left alive. 

0 3 27 

6 5 3 

0 8 18 

r» 9 20 and left alive. 

7 5 12 

7 8 5 

7 10 0 

8 7 22 

9 11 5 and left alive 

10 1 9 

13 0 21 


A WocHlchuck, Marniola monax, lived in the London Z. G., 8.7.1884- 
9.3.1894, 9 years 8 months 1 day. A Bobak Marmot, Marmota, bobak. lived 
in England,in the care of Mrs. A.L. Butler, for 8 years (A. L. Butler, in letter of 
6.8.1930). Three individuals of the Long-tail^, Himalayan or Hodgson’s 
Marmot, Marmota caiidaUx, have lived to over six years in the London Z. G., 
the maximum being, 4,5.1871-4.1^.1877, 6 years 7 months. ^ 


Family Castobidae. 

R. C. (Mffith (1848) on 28.3.1848 called the attention of this Society to 
a Beaver having lived fourteen years in captivity, but whether this was 
a European or an American Beaver is not mentioned. In tlie London Z. G. 
the longevity record is held by a male European Beaver, Castor fiber^ from the 
Rhone, 26.6.1893-29.3.1905, 11 years 9 months. Only two American Beavers, 
Castor canadensis, apjKjar to have lived for over ten years in London, a male, 
7.7.1886-7.8J896, 10 years 1 month, and a female, 3.11.1869-27.12.1879, 
10 years 1 month 24 days. 

C. E. Johnson (1927), quoting from J. I. Benson (1924), refers to a male 
American Beaver which died in 1921 “ when not less than seventeen years old,” 
and to a female, which Benson sold in 1922 to the Hamburg Z. G., which was 
still alive there in September 1923, when she was “ at least nineteen years 
of age.” 

Family Muscabdinidae. 

Dormice of all 8|jecies in captivity have a span of life of two to three yeans, 
and sometimes longer; thus two Fat Dormice, Olis glis, received in the London 
Z. G. 9.4.1910, lived to 2.5.1914, and 29.5.1914, 4 years 23 days and 4 years 
1 month 20 days respectively, and a Garden Dormouse, Eliomys qmrcinus, 
lived in the London Z. G., 13.4.1923-23.10.1928, 5 years 6 months 10 days. 
E Naundorff (1929) has written an account of two Glis glis, taken young, 
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which lived for four years in captivity and died showing signs of senile decay. 
A Dormouse, Muscardinua avellanariua, from Hertfordshire, England, has lived 
in the London Z. 0., 29.10.1928-10.1.1931, 2 years 2 months 11 days, and the 
maximum for this species in captivity at Genoa, Italy, as recorded by 0. de 
Beaux (1930) is a male, 28.2.1926-28.1.1929, 2 years 11 months. 

Family Mumdae. 

Subfamily Chicetlsae, 

Ten individuals of the European Hamster, Cricetus cricetus, in the London 
Z. G. between 1870 and 1926 average a life of 2 years 2 months 20 days, the 
maximum being, 31.7.1913-31.1.1916, 2 years 6 months. 

Subfamily SioMODoxTryAE. 

F. B. Sumner (1922) has shown that the White-footed Mouse, Peromysctut 
^mnicuUUus gambeli, is long lived in captivity, seven individuals averaged 
4 years 4 months 8 days, and the maximum, a female, was 5 years 8 months. 
For the Grasshopper Mouse, Onychoniys leu4X)ga8ter fuscogriseua, V. Bailey 
and C. Sperry (1929) record a life in captivity of nearly three years. In the 
Ijondon Z. G. a South American Long-tailed Mouse, Oryzmnya longicavdaius, 
8.7.1913-11.5.1916, lived 2 years 10 months 3 days, and a “ Pampas Gerbil,’’ 
Reithrodon typictis^ 9.1.1913-14.6.1916, 3 years 5 months 5 days. 

Subfamily M( ia.\Ai. 

No certain eviden(?e has been obtained of the longevity in a wild state of the 
Black Rat, Rattm ratius, and the Brown Rat, Rattua no)'iegicus, Mr. H. 
Reginald Woodward, in a letter to me of 16.2.1926, wrote that domestic rats 
in England live from two to three years : this is my personal experience also. 
The longest record I have of a male Rattus rattns is 2 years 11 months 15 days, 
and of a male Rattua norvegicua 3 years 1 month : females have had shorter 
lives. 

In the London Z. G. there is no record of a RaUus noroegicm living to three 
years, but five cases in which Ratins rattus has lived from three to three and 
a half years, and also the incident of the “ Australian Bush-Rats, Hapalotia 
arboricda,*' which were identified later as RaUus raUus by the late J^. Oldfield 
Thomas, F.R.S., F.Z.S.; of the five “ Bush-Rats'' presented 23.8.1897, one 
is recorded to have died 6.8.1901 and one 30.10.1901, so, allowing for the time 
occupied in the voyage from Australia, both lived to over four years. 

Of the House-Mouse, Mtts muscuius, the longest record I have is only 
1 year 6 months 19 days, but of the Harvest Mouse, Micromys minutus, ten 
individuals in the London Z.G., 1896-1930, averaged 2 years, the maximum, 
19.12.1896-3.8.1899, being 2 years 7^ months. 

The Kusu Rats, ArvicarUhis spp., and the Spiny-Mice, Acomys spp., appear 
to have greater viability than RaUus or Mus : ten Kusus average 3 years 
9 months 18 days, the maximum being a Nile Rat, ArvicafUhis niloticus, in the 
London Z. G., 26.4.1894-13.1.1901, 6 years 8 months 17 days : ten Spiny-Mice 
average 3 years 6 months 6 days, the maximum being a Hunter’s Spiny-Mouse, 
Acomys hufUstif in the London Z, G., 3.5.1895—15.10.1899, 4 years 5 months 
12 days. A male Golden Spiny-Mouse from Sinai, Acomys russaius russatus, 
lived in the Giza Z. G., 16.10.1910-28.12.1913, 3 years 2 months 12 days. 
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Two Giant Rats, Cricetomys gambianua, presented 30.6.1926 to the London 
Z. G., are still alive there, 4.11.1930, after 4 years 5 months 4 days. 

From the above and from isolated notes on other genera of the Murinae, 
it appears that the expectation of life for a Rat or Mouse must be under 
two years. 

Subfamily OEuufLusAt:, 

In all groups of Rodents which breed freely and quickly in captivity it 
requires great care in keeping track of individuals to obtain accurate records 
of longevity : this is particularly true of the Gerbils. In the Giza Z. G.. through 
a series of years, the lives of Egyptian Rats, Mice, and Gerbils were studi^ 
to try to obtain knowledge, not only of their specific and potential longevity, 
but also of the conditions, favourable or unfavourable, affecting the numerical 
increase of individuals and the rate of immature mortality. Statistics published 
(S. S. Flower, 1920, pp. 27, 28) show that of Rats and Mice born at least 38 per 
cent, may be expected to die before reaching an ago of fiye months. 

The average length of life in the Giza Z. G., Oct. 1898-March 1924, of the 
twenty individual Gerbils that lived longest was 3 years 10 months 26 days. 
In the London Z. G., as far as can be ascertained, in the years 1882 to 1926, 
the average for twenty selected individuals was 3i years. Five noteworthy 
records are :— 

Yt)ar'< montiiH 

1. Lesher Egvpiiaii (Tcrbil, (rerlnllnf* (lerbillffa. Ujzn Z. <i. . 

1.6.11)08 12.12.1012 ‘ 1 6 U 

2. Lesner Egyptian Gerbil, Gerhillus gerhillun, London Z. U, • 

31.8.1006 It.O.lOn 5 0 U 

3. Dorraouso-ttiiicd Jird, Merwnert ealurutt, Giza Z. G.. 

25.7.1912-0.1.1918 5 7 12 

4. Sundevall’s Jird, Merumes crdsaiis. Giza Z. G. • 2.6.1910* 

29.11.1920 . 4 5 27 

5. Long • fronted Jird, Menouea longift'xms* London Z. G. : 

29.4.1889 2.10.1893 4 o 3 


Subfamily Mn-Jifm.wiK. 

M. A. C. Hinton (1926), after describing the peculiar dentition of the Voles, 
writes:—“ The Water-Vole, Arvicala amphibiue, like other highly specialized 
Microtinae, is remarkable in another way. In the oldest individual known, 
selected from many hundreds of recent specimens and thousands of fossils, 
not only were the molar teeth actively growing at the moment of death, bjit the 
skeletal development was still incomplete. This is apparent in the skull, 
but more obvious in the limb skeleton, in which the epiphyses are still unfused 
with the shafts of the long bones. Such old Water-Voles, although centen¬ 
arians in comparison with the average adults of our collections, are, nevertheless, 
in full vigour ; and, so far as actual observation is concerned, cross-examination 
would force us to admit that the Water-Vole and some of its relations are 
mammals which apparently never stop growing and never grow old.” 

It is unfortunate that the recoil of Lemmings, Voles, and Musquash 
in captivity are too scanty to give actual knowledge of their length of life. 
The most d^nite item of formation is that <m 25.10.1904 Mr. B. I. Pooook, 
F.B.S., presented to the London Z. Q. ten Bank-Voles, Cktiaionompa glareolus 
(Amcola pratenais): one of these is recorded to have lived till 19.9.1900, 
and another till 28.9.1909, 4 years 10 months 24 days and 4 years 11 months 
3 days respectively. 
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Family Spalaoidab. 

In the Calcutta Z. 6. the Bay Bamboo-Bat, Bhizomys badius, has lived for 
at least three years (Sanyal, 1892, p. 121), and an individual in the London 
Z. G. lived, 14.6.1880-2.11.1883, 3 years 4 months 18 days. 

Family Hbtbbomyidab. 

A North American Jumping-Rat, Dipodomys sp.^ has lived three years 
in New York (Bull. New York Zool. Soc. 16, p. 956, 1913), and 8. E. Aldous 
(1930) has recorded the lives of two female Silky Pocket Mice, PerogruBhmpivm, 
in New Mexico. Both were full-grown when caught; one obtained in June 1925 
was still alive in December 1929, three and a half years later ; the other died 
20.12.1928, after 4 years 11 months in captivity; after death her teeth were 
found to be “ well worn.” 


Family Jaculidae. 

The Lesser Egyptian Jerboa, Jacvlus jacvlus, lives long in captivity for 
a mammal of its size. Thirty individuals in the Giza Z. G. had an average 
life of 3 years 5| months, the maximum being, 26.5.1908-23.4.1914, 5 years 
10 months 27 days. The maximum in the London Z. G., 26.10.1909-12.11.1913, 
is 4 years 16 days. My sister, Mrs. S. T. P. Prideaux, kept a very tame individual 
alive in England for 5| years ; latterly its eyesight began to fail, and it was 
accidentally killed by running under someone’s foot 6.11.1914. In the Clifton 
Z. G. a Jerboa of this species is believed to have lived, 1907-1913, for over 
6 years 4 months. 

The Greater Egyptian Jerboa, Jacvlus orientalis, hcis a much shorter 
average life in captivity, under two years. The maximum record for the 
GizaZ. G. is 4 years 4 months 27 days ; in the London Z. G. one lived, 5.3.1875- 
15.11.1879, 4 years 8 months 10 days, and another, 11.11.1912-30.10.1917, 
4 years 11 months 19 days. 


Family Pbdbtidab. 

A Cape Jumping Hare, Pedetes cafer^ lived in the London Z. G., 31.3.1899- 
20.11.1906, 7 years 7 months 20 days. 

Family Hystbicioae. 

Porcupines of the genus Hystrix often live to from eight to twelve years 
in zoological gardens. The following particular instances of Porcupines living 
to over twelve years are worth recording :— 

Genus Hystrix. 

Years months days. 


1. cristata. London Z. G.; bom 14.4.1894, removed I.S.IOOO. 

12 

0 

17 

and left ahve. 

2. „ „ 5.4.188«-11.10.1898 . 

12 

0 

6 


8. longicauda. ,, 20.7.1868-12.1.1881 . 

12 

6 

24 


4. eriiteta. 6.4.18»?-a6.12.1909 . 

12 

8 

20 


5. „ from Bine Nile, -.5.1911: Gi** Z. G., living 

81.8.1984. 

12 

10 

0 

and left alive. 

6. limfUsuda. Oalontfca Z, G, (Sanyal, 1892, p.l22)... Over 

13 

0 

0 
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Years months Uay.'s. 


7. cridata. London Z. Ct.. 2t].1.1883-tJ.3.18i)(i . . 

13 

1 

10 


8. „ from Sudan, 12.l2.1910 . Giza Z. G., liviiiir 

31.3.1924 

13 

3 

19 

ami left alive. 

9. cf- London Z. G.; 2.5.8.1865-26.10.1879 . 

14 

2 

1 


10. ,, Q, from the Blue Nile, 17.8.1909: Giza Z. G., 

living 81.3.1924 . 

14 

7 

14 

and left alive. 

11. jaraniru, c^. London Z. G.: 4.10.1880-23.11.1895 

15 

1 

19 


12. l-ongxcauda, 9, belonged to S. S. Flower: 14.10.1897-3.1.1913 

15 

2 

19 


13. rnstata, d*. London Z. G.. 12.11.1860 28.3.1876 

15 

i 

16 


14. loiigicaudn. Philadelphia Z. G.: 3.1(M903-3.1].1921 (C. 

E. Brown, 1925, p. 266) 

18 

1 

1 


15. ensfafd, London Z. G. 25.8.1865 9.1.1886 

20 

4 

14 



Of this last individual there is a contemporary post¬ 
mortem note, “ bones useless,” so presumably the animal 
lived on into a real state of senile decay. 


The Asiatic and the African Brush-tailed Porcupines, Atherura^ nmcroarys 
and Atherurus africanm, both live to over eight years in captivity, and probably 
to over ten years ; but, owing to quite excusable differences in the records, 
it is impossible at present to give accurate statements of maximum diu'ations 
of life for either species. 


Family Ebbthizontidae. 

All that can be said of the American Porcupines is that a Hairy Tree- 
Porcupine, Coendou villosus, lived in the London Z. G., 8J2.1883-22.11.1892, 
8 years 11 months 14 days. 


Family Octodontidab. 

Ten individuals of Cuming’s Octodon, Ododm degm^ in the London Z. G., 
between 1831 and 1894, averaged a life of 4 years 9 days, the maximum being, 
2.4J876-14.6.1881, 5 years 2 months 12 days. 

Family Capromyidae. 

A Fournier’s Hutia, Capromyspiloridea, lived in the London Z. G\, 15.7.1873- 
18.3.1883, 9 years 8 months 3 days. 

Family Myooastobidae. 

Twenty Coypu Rats, Myocmior coypua^ in the London Z. G. averaged 
a life of 4 years 8 months, the maximum being, 10.4.1897-1.9.1902, 5 years 
11 months 2 days. 


Family ThbyonomVTdab. 

A Great Cane-Rat, Thryonomys smnderianm, presented to the London 
Z. G. 16.11.1928, is still alive there 11.11.1930. 

So far no specimen of this handsome and interesting animal appears to have 
completed two and a half years in London. 


Family CimicuuoAE. 

A male Spotted Paca, Cunkulus pam (Coelogenya paca), lived in the London 
Z. G., 28.12.1897-19.2.1906, 8 years 1 month 21 days, and a female in the 
National Zool. Park, Washington, D.C., 11.4.1908-3.1.1921, 12 years 8 months 
22 days (N. Hollister, 1922, p. 89). 
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Family Dasyproctidae. 

Forty-six individual Agoutis, Daayprocta spp., give an average life of just 
over 6 years. Ten records should be mentioned specially 


Years months days. 


1. 

aguti. .Janliii des Plantes. Pans: 8.11.189t 5.3.19n2 

7 

3 

27 

2, 

’. London Z. (1.: 28.8.1868 31..3.1870 

7 

7 

3 

putirtatd. 2.7.1891 2.3..3.1899 

7 

8 

21 

4. 

(iguti. Frankfort o. M. Z. G. (M. Schmidt, 1880. p. 305; 

8 

0 

0 

.*). 

iniitrldta. liondon Z. (i . 10.9.1S88 28.10.1890 

8 

1 

18 

0 . 

crutata. ,, 2.3.1870-9.6.1878 

8 

3 

7 

7. 

azarne. 21.7.1891 9.8.190(» 

8 

4 

26 

S. 

aguh. Jardin de^ Plantes Paris ; 25..3.1907 31.12.1917 

10 

9 

0 

9. 

Caloulta Z. G. (Sanyal, 1892 p, 121) Over 

12 

0 

0 

V). 

uuwira ia. . Nat. Z ).)!. Park, Wa‘<liin^'-toii. . 7.7 1910 





28 8.1923 (N. Hollister. 192,5, p. 94) 

1.3 

1 

21 


Family Vizcaciidae. 

Sixteen individuals of the Chinchilla, Chinchilla laniger, in the London Z. G., 
1S48 1894, averaged a life of 4 years 3 months 24 days, the maximum being, 
<17.1870-11.5.1877, 0 years 10 months 5 days. 

It appears that the Viscacha, Vizcacia viscacia, rarely lives over five years 
in captivity in Europe. The longest record for the London Z. G. that I have 
found is 19.4.1866-1.1.1873, 6 years 8 months 12 days. 


Family Caviidab. 

The Guinea-Pigs, Cavia porcdlus, in the Giza Z. G. defeated all out attempts 
to obtain from them statistics of longevity: all that can be said is that their 
average length of life was over two years. The Zoological Society of London 
has had more important matters to attend to than the recording of Restless 
Cavies's lives, so no information was available in Regent's Park. Mr. H. Reginald 
Woodward, in a letter of 16.2.1926, told me that the usual longevity of Guinea- 
Pigs in England was from two to three years, though their potential longevity 
is much greater. 

A male long-haired Guinea-Pig born in my house at Tring 29.10.1924, 
died from no apparent cause or sign of senile decay 7.1.1930, at the age of 
5 years 2 months 9 days. My sister, Mrs. S. P. T. Prideaux has kept many 
Guinea-Pigs ; two individuals have lived to over six years when “ they just 
died, with no illness, so we trust from old age.'' 1 have been told of a Guinea- 
Pig living to the age of thirteen, but, so far, have been unable to prove the 
truth of this statement. 

Of wild Guinea-Pigs in captivity, the longest available record is that of 
a Spix's Cavy, Cavia spiocii, in the London Z. G., 1.10.1906-3.6.1911, 6 years 
7 months 2 days. 

The Greater Mara, or Pa^onian Cavy, Dclkhotis magellanica, is to be 
83 en in most European zoological gardens. The longest record for the Jardin 
des Plantes, Paris, appears to be, 16.3.1899-16.9.1903, 4J years. Nine indivi- 
duals in the London Z. G. average 6 years 7 months 26 da}^, with a maximum 
of, lS.8.1884r4.6.1892, 7 years 8 months 21 days : this was a male. In the 
Bl^le G- ft female lived, 6.6.^918-8.10.1926, 7 jmrs 4 months S days. 
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A male Mara which died in the Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester, about 1908, 
was believed to have lived there for 9 years 7 months, and one alive 1.1.1925 
was said to be 10 years 9 months in age. 

A male lived in the Berlin Z. G., 6.12.1907-17.11.1918, 10 years 11 months 
11 days (L. Heck, in a letter of 14,11.1930). 

In the National Z. G., Pretoria, South Africa, the record for a Patagonian 
Cavy is “ nearly fourteen years (R. Bigalke, 1929, p. 300). 

Family Hydroohobridae. 

Definitely dated records of the Capybara, Hydrochoerus hydrachoeris, are 
disappointing; one would have hoped that this, the largest of Rodents, would 
have lived longer. 

Years months days. 

1. Jardin des Plantes, Paris : 14.12 1915-14.12.1921 6 9 0 

2. BerUn Z. G.; 10.4.1910-15 12.1917 (L. Heck, in letter 

of 14.11.1930) 7 8 5 

3. Calcutta Z. G. (Sanyal, 1892, p, 125) Nearly 8 0 0 and left alive 

4. London Z. G.; 12.6.1893 6.9.1901 8 2 24 

5. „ 18.5.1891-24.3.1900 8 10 6 

Order 11. LAGOMORPHA. 

Family Leporidae. 

A European Hare livefl in the London Z. G., 12.10.1881-9.9.1887, 5 years 
10 months 27 days. A male Blue Nile Hare, caught near Singa in May 1912, 
lived in the Giza Z. G. till it was accidentally killed 12.8.1917,6 years 2| months 
later. The poet, William Cowper (1731-1800) had three male Hares as pets, 
one of which lived for nine years, and one, after eleven years eleven months, 
died of sheer old age.’^ 

Mr. H. Reginald Woodward, in a letter of 16.2.1926, told me that the life 
of domestic Rabbits in England extended to just over five years.’’ In the 
London Z. G. it is record^ that three domestic Rabbits, received 6.6.1876, 
were used as food for the animals 20.4.1882, when they would have l)een at 
least 5 years lOJ months old. 

G. E. H. Barrett-Hamilton (Part 11, p. 228,1912) mentions cases of Rabbits 
living to six years, to over ten years, to eleven years, and to a male over thirteen 
years old. 

It can be said that Hares and Rabbits can live to an age of five or six years, 
and exceptionally to twice as long. 

Order 12. PROBOSCIDEA. 

Family Elefhantidab. 

Indian Elephant, EUphas maxmus {EUphaa iTidioua). 

The French artillery officer General P. Armandi (1843, jp. 7) puts the 
extreme length of life of an Elephant as 120 years. The bte Mr. W. T. 
Blanford, F.R.S., F.Z.S. (1891, p. 446), wrote :—Jka elephant is fuDy giown, 
but not fully mature^ at tweniy-five years of and indiyidnala bave been 
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known to live over a hundred years in captivity : in a wild state their existence 
probably extends to 150 years.” 

A statement by such a great zoologist and careful writer as Blanford cannot 
be passed over lightly. I much regret not to be able at present to agree with 
his statement. »So far I have been unable to find any absolutely convincing 
evidence of an Elephant living to the age of 100 years, and in regard to Blanford’s 
last sentence it appears to me that it is probable that an Elephant would live 
longer in captivity, carefully tended and guarded against accidents, than it 
would in a wild state, exposed to the many chances which terminate the careers 
of wild things once old age begins to affect their bodily power. 

Elephants are mature at an earlier age than is commonly supposed. A pair 
of Asiatic Elephants that were in my charge for nearly seven years became 
sexually adult when, wc believe, between eleven and fourteen years old, and 
the female gave birth to a calf when she was about fourteen to sixteen years 
old. The late Mr. Julius Schiott informed me that the Elephant which gave 
birth to a calf in the Copenhagen Z. G. 9.12.1907 was then thirteen years old. 

As a “ proof ” of the great age to which Elephants live it has b^n stated 
in various forms that while Lord Curzon of Kedleston was Viceroy of India 
(1H98-1905) there ha^^l died, or he had ridden on, a State Elephant of the 
Government of India that had taken part in State processions and functions 
since the time, according to the version, of Olive (1764-1767), Warren Hastings 
(1773“ 1785), or the Marquis of Wellesley (1797-180.3). 

Writing of the Elephants at Barrackpore, Lord Curzon (1926, 2, p. 26) 
states that there were no State Elephants left when he was Viceroy, and “ in 
Lord Lansdowne’s time (1888-1894) the numl)er of the Viceroy’s stud had 
shrunk to three animals alone, one of which, said to have been ridden by Warren 
Hastings, one hundred and twenty years Ixdore, was drowned while crossing 
the Ganges.” 

It should l)e noted that the late Ijord (’urzon used the qualifying word 
” said.'* If it could have been proved it can imagined that no effort or 
trouble would have daunted him from making the necessary research. 

Of the temple Elephants in Ck^ylon, Dr. F. Sarasin, F.M.Z.S., has told me 
that tlie won<lerful old ages, to which they are said to live, rest on the word 
(>f the priests who show the animals to visitors. 

In Siam some of the Royal Elephants lived in the same compound, the 
Wang Na, in Bangkok, as I did in the winter of 1896-1897, and later. The 
biggest tusker of all, the most magnificent Asiatic Elephant I have ever seen, 
was brought by the C'hief Mahout every morning to my quaiters to be inspected 
and fed by my wife and myself. This Elephant was said to be forty years 
old. I have no reason to doubt it. One day a high English official visiting 
Bangkok was shown the Elephant; he said it must be eighty years old ; the 
Chief Mahout and everyone present, except myself, imm^iately agreed with 
him. This gave me an object lesson in “ ageing ” animals. 

The available evidence as to the maximum ages of Asiatic Elephants can 
be stated under three leadings :— 

1. Evidence in India. 

2. Evidence from zoological gardens in Europe, America, and Australia. 

3. Evidence from dentition. 

1 . Evince in India. 

In 1882, at the request of my father, the late Sir William Flower, K.C.B,, 
P.Z.S.> the Government of MiMlras went into the ^uestioa ctf the age 
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of the Elephants then living in their employ: it was reported on 17.4.1882 
that there were :— 

One Elephant said to be aged 98 years. 


>» 

»» 

Two Elephants „ „ 

91 „ 

One Elephant „ „ 

90 

>> )> >> 

» 99 „ 

'1 1) M >» 

80 „ 


Eighteen Elephants said to be aged between 70 and 80 years. Actually 
none of these Elephants appear to have been, at that date, in the possession 
of the Madras Government for more than forty-three years. 

In answer to further enquiries as to how the original age of these animals 
was found out, it was reported, on 5.7.1882, that their ages were only estimated * 

The ages of Elephants in Madras in 1882 were “ roughly judged of by the 
overturning of the upper lap of the ear. When turned down about one inch 
the Elephant is supposed to he about thirty years old : when between one 
and two inches, the age ranged from thirty-six to sixty years: and when 
above two inches the Elephant is considered ag^.’' 

The above statements may be compared with my own enquiries in India 
in 1913, where, whenever I saw Elephants, I tried to ascertain their ages. It is 
thanks to the late Field-Marshal Earl Kitchener of Khartoum that I was given 
the opportunity of making these enquiries, and was given introductions to 
ruling princes and important officials, and especially I have to thank H.H. the 
Maharaja of Mysore, H.H. the Maharaja of Trivandrum, and H.H. the Maharaja 
of Alwar for the courtesies and assistance I received while in their respective 
dominions. At Trivandrum the Elephant said to Ire oldest was a male, “ Julius 
Caesar ” ; his ascertained minimum age was thirty, and his supposed approxi¬ 
mate age fifty-five years. A big male, “ Chandra Sekareft,” had an ascertained 
minimum age of twenty-five, and a supposed approximate age of forty years. 
At Alwar I saw an Elephant believed to be seventy years old, but this, the 
headman told me, was a very great age for an Elephant, and the actual record 
of this animal was only known for the last twenty-four years; his possible forty-six 
previous years were only estimated. A big male at Alwar had an ascertained 
minimum of thirty-two years and a supposed approximate age of fifty-five. 
These were the oldest individiials out of about sixty Elephants seen in India 
and Burma in 1913. 

2. Evidence from Zoological Gardens in Europe, America, and Australia, 

Away from its native country, an Elephant, one of the principal attractions 
of a menagerie, expensive to buy, difficult to replace, receives every care that 
can be given it, the best food procurable, the b^t housing available, and the 
best medical and veterinary attention that the period and locality can produce. 
Under such circumstances we can expect that some individuals, at any rate, 
must carry on for their full span of life. 

^en no one in Europe had ever seen an Elephant alive it must have been 
a difficult matter to know how to provide for one. Yet the first individual 
Elephant exhibited in western Europe lived there for eight or nine years; 
this was'' Abdul Abbas,” sent to Charlemange by the Khalif Harfin el Baschid, 
landed at Pisa in 801 (Armandi, 1843, pp. 528, 529), re-embarked to Porto- 
Venere, wintered at Verceil. arrived at Aix-la-Chapelle in July 802, and died 
at Lippenheim in 810, 
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The first Indian Elephant in America was landed at New York 13.4.1796 
(G. G. Goodwin, 1925) the date of its death is uncertain, 1816 or 1827 ? 

Nine Asiatic Elephants have lived for over ten years in the London Z. G.:— 

Years months days. 

1. Jack,” pnrehased from Capt. Smith 11.5.1831, 

died 5 6.1847 .. . IG 0 24 


2. $, presented by Kint? William IV. 7.8.1835, died 
from effects of a thanderstorm 16.7.1855. 
Woiffht 5225 lbs. (A. D. Bartlett, 1898, 




p. 57) . . 

19 

11 

9 


3. 

9, purchased, c. 15 months old, 19.4.1851, died 







7.7.1875 ... . 

24 

2 

18 

age r. 251 years. 

4. 

6 

. “ Jung Paslia ” or “ Jung Pershad,” presented. 







r. 6 years old, by lI.R.H. the Prince of Wales 







(Kdwanl VII.) 17.5.1870. died 8.3.1896. 







“Height 9 ft. 10 in.*’ .... . 

19 

9 

21 

age c. 251 years. 

5. 

9 - 

“.%fPa Culli,” presented, e. 9 or 10 years old, 







by the Prince of Wales, 17.5.1876. 







Shot 2.12.1917 . 

41 

6 

15 

ago c. 51 years. 

6. 


purchased 10.4.18sMi, sold 6.11.1908 . 

12 

6 

26 

an<l left alive. 

7, 

9 . 

“Lukhi,” pros(3nto.l 1.5,(5.1903, sold 29.12.1923. 

20 

(5 

14 

an«l left alive. 

8. 

9 . 

“ Nellie,” presented 9.6.1906, shot 22.4.1918 . 

11 

10 

13 


9. 

9 . 

“Jessie,* presented 5.1.1909, died 16.1.1920 ... 

11 

0 

11 



Other interesting records of Asiatic Elephants in Europe are :— 

10. TopHV.” Belle Vue Z. G-., Manchester: died in Nov. 

*1898 . 1.5 4 0 

11. $. “.‘^ally.*’ Bello Vue Z. G., Manchester: died in 

June 1901 , . . 32 5 <» 

12. 9* “ Hinah.” Bello Vue Z. G., Manchester: alive 

1.1.1912 . 29 3 0 left alive. 

13. 9 • Zebi,” Clifton Z. G.: received, when considered 

to be 8 years old, 4.11.1868 ; died in January 
1910, ‘ her height being approximately 10 ft. 

and her weight about 5 tons ’* . 41 2 0 ago c. 49 years. 

14. $. “Zita.” Dublin Z. G. • received March 1882, 

shot in 1903. Circa 21 0 0 

15. 9 • ” Sandari.’' Dublin Z, G.: presented 17.6.1913. 

In the years 1924-1927 she is said to have 
grown in height at the rate of about one inch 
a year. Died 17,1.1930 16 7 0 

16. Jardin des Plantes, Paris : 16.11.1862-8.5.1882 .. .. 19 5 22 

17. „ „ 16.11.1862-9.12.1888 ... 26 0 23 

N.B. It was the two Elepliaiits ** Castor ” 
and “ Pollux/’ in the Jardin d'Acclimatation, 

Bois de Boulogne, that were killed and sold to 
the butchers for 27,000 francs during the 
siege of Paris in 1870, nut tlie Elephants in 
the Jardin des Plantes, as is sometimes stated. 

18. c?* “Williams.” Marseilles Z. G.: died 25.3.1906 . ? 0 0 age said to be 32 years. 

19. 9. Jao<itteline.“ Antwerp Z. G,; arrived, from 

Akyab, 26.9.1852, died 31.1.1880 27 4 5 

20. cf»fiPom Sumatra. Rotterdam Z. G,: received 1902; 

killed on account of his dangerous bad 

temper in December 1912 .*. 10 0 0 age r. 14 years. 

21. 9. Hague Z. G.: received in 1875 when very small; 

by 1900 had become excessively savage; died 
24.5.1903 . Oirca 27 0 0 

rsoo. ZooL, Soo.—1931. 


13 
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Tears months days. 

22. (S . “ Hathi,” now “ Harry.” Detached from Indian 

Commissariat Transport 21.12.1898, when he 
was said to be between 7 and 8 years old. 

In Giza Z. G., Egypt, from 11,1.1899 ■ 

21.11.1904, when he left for Hamburg, and 
on 8.6,1905 arrived in the Berlin Z. G., whore 
I visited him in 1905, and where I saw him 
last in July 1929 (S. S. Flower, 1930, p. 662). 

Living 14.11.1930 . 31 10 23 age c. 89 or iO years. 

23. J. “Theodor,” from Ceylon. Presented, when 

supposed to be two years old, 12 9.1863, to 
London Z. G. Sold in 1873 to Breslau Z. G. 
for ^450, Arrived Breslau 14.9.1873, died 

there 28.11.1888 .... . . 25 2 16 age c. 27 years. 

24. $. “ Bella.” Cologne Z. G.: received, when said 

to be four years old, 26.4,1872. Died between 

May 1910 and Jan. 1911 At least 38 0 0 age 42 or 43 years. 

25. J “ Lilli. Dresden Z. G.. received 6.7.1863. 

Died 7.6.1911, from lung trouble.47 11 1 ago c. 50 or 51 years. 

Her death was probably hastened by the 
accident that towards the end of 1910 the only 
keeper that she tolerated fell very ill at a time 
when the doors of the elephant-house had been 
opened during a spell of mild weather. The 
old Elephant allowed no one to shut the doors, 
so they bad to be left open day and night, and 
she caught a fatal cold. 

26. J. “Fanny.” Frankfort o. M. Z. G, : 26.6.1889- 

3.2.1917 . . 27 7 7 age e. 33 or 34 years. 

27. cJ. “Antoni.” Hamburg Z. G.: received, when 

supposed to be two or three years old, 

24.7.1871: died 26.10.1907 . 36 3 2 ago 38 or 40 years. 

To the last “Anton” had very magnifi¬ 
cent long tusks. In height he was said to be 
2*70 metres (8 feet 10 inches). 

28. $. “Vali.” Hamburg Z. G.: received, when said 

to be between three and five years old, 

31,10.1881. In 1907 her height was reckoned 
as 2‘58 metres (8 feet 5i inches). Died 

20.9.1916 34 10 20 age at least 38 years. 

29. c^. “Marly.” Hanover Z. G.: received 1868 or [years. 

1869 P; died in 1904 36 0 0 age said to be c, 70 

30. 2, “August.” Munster i. W. Z. G.; received, 

when said to be about 8 years old, 18.6.1899. [left alive. 

I saw her 29.5.1930, looking very fht and wolL 30 11 11 age r. 39 years, and 

31. 2. “Kumbuk.” Caught, when quite young, in 

Ceylon in June 1885. Arrived in BAle Z. G. 

80.4.1886, died 18.8.1917 31 3 18 age32years 2months. 

32. “Chang.” Copenhagen Z. G.: received, when 

supposed to be 5 or 6 years old, from Siam, 

18.11.1878. Died 22.12.1918.. 40 1 4 age 45 or 46 years. 

33. $. “ Ellen.” Copenhagen Z. Q.: received, when 

about two years old, from Siam, 2896. 

Shot 9.10.1929 32 9 9 age c. 34 mr 35 yean* 

34. (5. “Kaspar.” Bom in Copenhagen Z. G. 9.22*1907 

(by “Chang” out of “Ellen”), aold to 
Hanover Z.G. in 1912, and abont 1920 sent 
from Hanover to the Jardin d’Acdunatation, 

Paris, where in 1927 he beeame ao bad 

tempered that he had to be killed. Nearly... 20 0 0 
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Twenty-two of the above thirty-four Elephants I have known personally, 
or at any rate seen alive. Of the following ten Elephants I have no first-hand 
knowledge. 

Asiatic Elephants in North America, 

Years months days. 

35. S • Dunk." National Zool. Park, Washingrton, 

D.C.: received 20.4.1891, “was then about 
25 years old ’’; died 1917, “over 50 years of 

age (N. Hollister, 1918, p. 7.5.) . . Circa 26 0 0 age c, 51 years. 

36. 9 • “ Alice." New York (Bronx) Zool. Park: [years old. 

received in Sept. 1908, living 17.12.1930 22 3 0 said to be now 37 

37. cf* " Gunda.’ New York (Bronx) Zool. Park- 

received 2.7.1904, destroyed in June 1915. 

Cvrca 11 0 0 

38. cf. A gift from the King of Oude in 1871 to the 

King of Italy; it was then 3 years old and 
.5 feet high. After the death of King Victor 
Emruanuel, 9.1.1878, the animal was sold to 
Carl Hagenbeck of Hamburg, who in 1881 
sold it to Mr. Adam Forepaugh of Phila* 
delphia. who, 1.1.1889, present^ it to the 
Central J*ark Menagerie, New York. It was 
tlion 9 feet high and had tusks 4 feet 2 inches 
in length (W. A. Conklin, 1889, p. 4). It 
weighed, 3,6.1690, 8,800 lbs., and was still 

growing (W. A. Conklin. 1891) Circa 22 0 0 and left alive. 

39. 9. “Empress." Phihulolphia Z. G.: received. 

when “quite young," 1.11.1876; died 
8.7.1914, “She was not known to have 
lain down voluntarily during the last five 
years of her life” (Phil. 43rd Ann. Rep. 

1915, p. 18) . , . 37 8 7 in Philadelphia. 

40. , “Bolivar." Philadelphia Z. G.• 25.12.1888- 

31.7.1908. “Weight 12,000 pounds” 19 7 6 in Philadelphia. 

41.9* “ Lizsie. ' Philadelphia Z. G. : received 
16.5.1902, living 1.7,192.5 (C. E. Brown, 

1925, p. 266). . 23 1 15 and left alive. 

Asiatic Elephants in Australia. 

42. $. “Mi«« Siam." Adelaide Z. G.: 1884-1904 

(26th Annual Report, 1903-1904, p. 8). 

Cl mi 20 0 0 in Adcdaide. 

43. 9 • “ Ranee." Melbourne Z. G.: died 18.12.1903; 

she was said to have lived for . 21 0 0 in Melbourne. 

44. 9, “ Jessie." Sydney Z. G.: “ arrived in Sydney 

in 1882 and is still doing remarkably well. 

Still doing the regulation amount of work " 

(A. S.Le Souef, in letter, 12.5,1930). At leagt- 46 4 12 and left alive. 

From theae records of Asiatic Elephants outside India that have lived 
longest in their respective new homes we find that they have an average life 
of a little over twenty-eight years. 

Fonrtemi males avera^ 26 years 5 months and twenty-six females average 
29 yeaxB 11 months, so that there is probably little difference in the potential 
life of Uie sexes ; but o^y one male has reached forty years, and only two 
are to be fifty years old, or older. On the other hand, at least five 

fAwialeg are known to have exceeded forty years, and “ Zebi ” of CMton, 
“• IdUi ” of Dr^en, and “ Suffa Culli ” of London reached ages of approxi¬ 
mately yean. 
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3. Evidence from Dentition, 

Mr. R. I. Pocock, F.R.S., F.Z.S. (1917, p. 871), writing of the female Indian 
Elephant “ Suffa Culli ” {vide supra, p. 193), says “the probability is she would 
have succumbed under the most favourable circumstances when she was 
about sixty. Hence it is not surprising that she looked like an old animal 
when she was fifty.” “ In view of the above-mentioned facts and calculations, 
it appears to me to be certain that even seventy years is a liberal estimate 
for the life of Indian Elephants in captivity, unless they can be kept alive on 
soft food after their teeth are gone. That is quite possible; but it would 
not apply to wild elephants. In the case of tame elephants it is known that 
tooth troubles sometimes arise on account of the teeth not wearing away 
sufficiently quickly to make room for their successors. The teeth, that is to 
say, do not wear down so fast as under natural conditions, because the food 
is of a softer quality. Hence the last grinder of a wild elephant will tend 
to become functionless at a quicker rate than in the case of a tame animal, 
and the duration of life will be shorter rather than longer.” 

Pocock (1918, p. 303) draws particular attention to the state of wear of the 
last molar tooth of “ Suffa Culli.” “ Since this tooth comes into use in about 
the 40th year and had lost by wear more than one-third of its laminae in ten 
years,” Pocock concluded “ that the animal would have been toothless and 
would have come to the end of her time before she was seventy.” 

African Elephant, Elephas a^ricanus, 

African Elephants are far rarer in northern menageries than Asiatic Elephants. 
Mr, A. S. Le Souef, in a letter from Sydney, 12.6.1930, writes ; “No Australian 
zoo. has ever possessed an African Elephant, but one was in our gardens for 
some months, en route to Honolulu, where it is still I think.” 

The twelve oldest African Elephants about which I have been able to obtain 
definite information have an average length of life of 24 years 3 months; 
these consisted of five males with an average of about 21 years 3 months and 
seven females with an average of 26 years 6 months. The absolute maximum 
is, a female, about thirty-six years old. 

The five African Elephants that have lived longest in the London Z. G. are :— 

Years months days. 


1. 

Jumbo.’' Beceiyed, in exohange, when eupposod to be 






about four years old, 26.0.18d5. Removed 22.3.1882, 






vide 1 nfra . 

16 

8 

26 

left alive. 

2. $. 

“ Alice." Purchased, when very young, 9.9.1865. Removed 






23.1.1886, vide infra . 

20 

4 

14 

left alive. 

3. cJ. 

“Jingo." Purchased, when young, 8.7.1882. Removed 






4 3.1903, vide infra . 

20 

7 

26 

left alive. 

4. d' 

“ Qwold.” From Abyssinia; deposited, when yoiuig, by 






H.M. Qneen Victoria, 21.8.1884; died 15.1.1883 . 

8 

4 

24 


S. c^. 

“ Johnny. ’ From Eritrea or Abyesiuia; purchased, for 






^275, 21.5.1901 i died 4.2.1915 . 

13 

8 

13 



“ Jumbo ” came to London from the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, when his 
height was said to have been 4 feet. He was sold 18.2.1882, for £2000, to 
Messrs. Bamum, Bailey, & Hutchinson of New York, and was removed from 
Regent’s Park, 22.3.1882, and shipped the same day on S.S/Assyrian Monarch.* 
He arrived in New York 9.4.1882, and is said to have been kill^ by accident 
on a North American railway in September 1885, when he would have been 
24 or 24^ years of age. 
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For dimensions of “Jumbo” and other Elephants, see P.Z.S. 1865, p. 676, 
and A. D. Bartlett, 1898, pp. 45, 46, 51, 60, & 61. 


“ Alice ” was from the Eastern Sudan, collected by Signor Casanova. 
From Austria she came to London. The Zoological Society purchased her 
from Mr. Rice, together with a Hornbill, a Crow, a Guineafowl, and six 
Finches, for £550, 9.9.1865. Her height was then only feet. She was sold 
23.1.1886, for £200, to Messrs. Barnum & Co. of New York. I should like to 
know what her subsequent history was. 


“ Jingo ” was purchased from Herr Carl Hagenbeck for £300 when in 
height about 4 feet. He was sold, 4.3.1iK)3, for £200, to Mr. F. Bostock. 
“ Jingo’s ” ultimate fate is said to have been “ drowned at sea.” 


Noteworthy records of six other African Elephants in Europe are :— 


1 . 

2 . cS- 

а. 9. 

4. $. 

5. 9. 

б . 9 . 


Years monthn days. 


Frankfort o. M. Z. O. • received 1.7.1907; heiit uway 


in evehanpre 21i.ti.l922 

14 

6 

20 

“ StuV>. ’ Jar<lin (W Plantcb. Paris rotifivod h.l.lHHJj. 
ilivMl :{o.i.iyo7 

23 

\) 

22 

RotU^rduin Z.(f.. imrcJuiHud duvl 25.3.190y. 

28 

10 

0 

“ Liesi’lieii. ' Hainliurp Z. (t. ; presoiited ni 1886 by 
Woermun and (’ousul K. Schiilzp, died 11,1.1916 
(H. A. Hans Buns-artz, in letU'r oi 20.12.1930). 

at least 

29 

0 

11 

“ <.'bevrette. ’ Jardin des Plantes. Paris • presented 
26.5.1825 by Mohamed Ali Pa^ha, died 1.2.1855 

29 

8 

5 

Berlin Z. (1.. 17,9.1888 2.2.1924 (L. Heck, in letter of 
14.11.1930) 

35 

4 

16 


and left alive. 


Personally I have brought nine African Elephants alive out of the Sudan 
and trained them myself : one of these, “ Karkoj,” a female, caught on the 
Blue Nile about the middle of May 1905 (height at the shoulder feet, 3.7.1905), 
arrived in the Giza Z. G. 10.8.1W)5, where she lives still, 1.11.1930. Another, 
“ Teddy," a male, also from the Blue Nile (height circa 4 feet 1 inch, 6.10.1906), 
arrived in the Giza Z. G. 25.12.1906, left for Europe 13.4.1907, and reached 
New York in June 1907. In January 1929 his height was said to be 10 feet 
7J inches. Dr. R. L. Ditmars writes, 17.12.1930, that this Elephant, now 
called “ Khartoum,” is still alive in New York, and considered to be 28 years 
old. 


Order 13. HYRACOIDEA. 

Family PROCAvnoAB. 

The rnavimum recorded length of life for a Hyrax in the London Z. G. 
is that of a female Cape Hyrax, Proeavia capensis, 2.6.1911-22.8.1917, 6 years 
2 months 20 days. 

In the Giza Z. G. the Cirogrille, or Wabur, Proeavia syriaca, lived better 
Hyrax brought from South Africa or caught in eastern Egypt; but still, 
itlt.bniigb they appeared to flourish and bred freely (even to the third generation), 
they never lived long. The average of the ten individuals that lived longest 
was only 4 years 11 months 2 days. A male lived longest, born 15.3.1916, 
died 8.8.1923,7 vears 4 months 21 days. The record for a female, bom 27.3.1917, 
died 13.8.1923, was 6 years 4 months 16 days. 
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Order 14. PERlSSODACTYLA. 

All large and long-lived animals, the members of the Horse and Rhinoceros 
families frequently live to over twenty years, and may attain to fifty. Of the 
Tapirs we know less; their correspond^g ages may be put at fifteen and thirty 
years. 


Family Equidab. 

Equine animals, for the purpose of this paper, fall into two groups—one 
consisting of the domestic Horse and Ass, the other of all the wild forms of 
Horse, Ass, and Zebra. 

Now domestic animals, such as Cow, Sheep, and Swine, have in most cases 
an artificial limit set to their life-span, when their value, as producers of milk, 
wool, and piglets, is overshadowed, in their owners' opinion, by their value in 
the form of beef, mutton, and pork; whereas with the Horse and Ass their 
value as transporters of man and his goods is so far greater than their dead 
value that their owners keep them alive and going, in cases, to theii* uttermost 
limit. 

Domestic Hoi*8es have been reported to live to 60 and 60, and Donkeys 
to 40 or 50 years. The longest records for wild Horses, Asses, and Zebras 
are only 22 to 28 years. It must be remembered that one group comprises 
millions of individuals, the other only some few dozens that have happened 
to be in private hands or menageries. There is no proof that once in a way 
a Wild Ass or Zebra, if suitably cared for, might not live to a really wonderful 
old age. 


The Domestic Horse, Equm cabaUua. 

The literature on the subject pf the life of Horses is toogreat to be included 
in this paper. A summary, from notes collected and enquiries made, will 
only be given. 

At what ages Horses are at their best must remain a matter of opinion, 
so much depending on the circumstances of breed, climate, and the nature 
of the work required. Horses of from eight to fifteen years old have been 
found most enduring in long campaigns. Some twenty-year-old cavalry 
chargers are claimed to have gone through the whole war in Europe, 1914--1918, 
without distress. 

If given a fair chance it is not unusual for Horses to attain to twenty-five 
years, at which age a stallion may still be a good sire, a mare produce a foal, 
and a gelding make fine displays in jumping competitions. Pensioned race¬ 
horses and favourite old chargers very seldom live beyond thirty years; but 
at least one thoroughbred mare lived (1837-1870) to about thirty-three years, 
and a half-bred horse to about thirty-five years. 

E. Oustalet (1900, pp. 378, 379) mentions two staUions, one being in an 
Irish stud, as being vi^rous at thirty-three years of age. 

Edwards Crisp (1860, p. 177) writes: “ I know of an instance of a Suffolk 
cart-mare that bore a foal when forty-two years of age," 

To read the many accounts of Horses that have lived to ages of between 
forty and fifty years, and a few to even sixty years, gives the impression that 
Ponies and coarse-bred Horses live far longer than ^oroughbreds. I do not 
consider this to be true, apart from the fact that the actual date of toth of 
a non-pedigree animal is very difficult, and usually entirely impossible, to prove 
after a long lapse of years; it must be remembered that actual number 
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of individuals of ordinary Horses is so very much greater than the number of 
blood Horses that it is not surprising that now and again one Horse among 
millions of Horses may live to a surprising old age. 

Lord Rothschild, F.R.8., V.P.Z.S., told me, 21.9.1919, that he knew 
of a Pony that had lived in France for fiifty-four years, and that he was satisfied 
as to the authenticity of the facts. 

The oldest age claimed for a Horse, a Manchester Canal Horse which died 
27.11.1822, is sixty-two years. 

The Zoological Society of London has owned many horses; the longest record 
appears to be that of a Shetland Pony, 1829-11.1.1852, a little over twenty-two 
years, but we do not know its age on arrival, as is also the case with a Pony 
mare, imported from Java, which arrived in the Rotterdam Z. G. 27.1.1896, 
which had to be killed, 23.7.1924, after 28 years 5 months 26 days. 

Mongolian Wild Horse, Equns cahallus przewalskii. 

Any facts concerning the longevity of General Przewalski’s Horse are 
of interest as probably giving an idea of the length of life of an original, or 
“ unimproved,’' Horse, as apart from the domestic races of civilized man. 

From the zoological gardens of London, Manchester, New York, and Phila¬ 
delphia we know that in England and in the United States these horses live, 
at any rate, from eleven to sixteen years. And a male presented by the Duke 
of Bedford to the Adelaide Z. G., which arrived there 19.2.1910, is still alive 
22.10.1930, after 20 years 8 months 3 days in Australia. 

The records in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, must be given in detail. Even 
from this small number of individuals it may be inferred that the full natural 
life of a stallion or mare is somewhere near twenty-eight years ; the average, 
of course, would be much less. 

Przewalski’s Horse in Paris :— 


Years months flays. 


1. 

cJ, 3.4.m2-15.1.1«29 

26 

9 

12 

Probable age 27 years 10 

2. 

9,born 12.6.1909, died 19.1.1929 

19 

i 

7 

[months. 

3. 

9, presented by the Dnebees of Bedford 
6.7.1906, living 17.12.1930 

24 

5 

11 

Probable age 28 years. 

4. 

cf, bom 4.5.19U, Uving 17.12.1930 

16 

7 

13 


5. 

9, boro 25.4.1916, „ 

14 

7 

23 


6. 

9, boro 15.5.1925, ,, „ ... 

5 

7 

2 



Monsieur V. Parvulescu (1929) has published some measurements and a 
full description of the appearance and habits of these Horses in Paris, and 
states that the first importation of this animal by the late Herr Carl Hagenbeck 
arrived in Hamburg 27.10.1901. The male, 1, was born in Asia probably in 
the spring of 1901; the female, 3, was bom in Europe probably in December 
1902. 


Aaiatio Wild Asses. 

Information from London, Paris, Berlin (E. Schwarz, 1929, p. 90), Vienna 
(O. Antonius, 1928, pp. 19, 20), and Philadelphia (C. E. Brown, in letter of 
21.3.1930) show 23 individual Asiatic Wild Asses that avera^ a life of just 
over 15i years, that both males and females may live to 22 years, urd that 
in the expectation of life for a female is somewhat longer 

Hran that ioc a mate. 
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A female Kiang, Equus kiang (Eqtms hemionua), deposited in the London 
Z. G. by Major W. E. Hay 6.10.1859, and presented 22.10.1859, Uved till 4.2.1878, 
18 years 3 months 28 days,and a male presented 6.8.1908 is still alive, 3.11.1930, 
after 22 years 2 months 27 days. In the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, the longest 
record for a Kiang is of one born 8.6.1902, which died 25.5.1927, after 24 years 
11 months 19 days. 

A female Indian Wild Ass, Equus iindicus, received from Cutch, at the London 
Z. G., 23.12.1873, when apparently adult,died 2.8.1889, after 15 years 7 months 
9 days in London. 

The Hemippe, or Syrian Wild Ass, Equus hemippus, is, in bodily stature, 
the smallest form of the group. A male born in the London Z. G. 12.5.1869 
died 24.4.1884, 14 years 11 months 12 days. In the Schonbrunn Menagerie 
a male, received in 1911, when probably two, but at most three, ye-ars old, 
was still alive 30.4.1928, when at least about 18 years old. A female receivetl 
at Schonbrunn 29.1.1857 died there 14.12.1879 (not 28.11.1892, as has been 
stated), after 22 years 10 months 15 days, and another female lived in the 
Menagerie from 1869 to 1892, so also for a period of over 22 years. 

A female Onager, or Persian Wild Ass, Equus onager y was in the London Z. G. 
11.3.1859-21.6,1877, 18 years 3 months 10 days; another female lived in the 
Berlin Z. G., 18.6.1893-6.1.1914, 20 years 6 months 18 days, and yet another 
female, born in the Philadelphia Z. G. 27.5.1902, died there 19.11.1926, after 
24 years 5 months 22 days. 


Zebras and ftnaggas. 

A male Gravy’s Zebra, Equus grevyi, was in the National Zoological Park, 
Washington, D.C., from 24.11.1904 to 4.12.1919 (N. HoKister, 1921, p. 80), 
15 years 10 days. 

The Mountain Zebra, Equus zebra, lives longer in zoological gardens. A male 
received in London 2.6.1911 was sold 18.3.1929, thus leaving alive after 17 years 
9 months 16 days. A female was in London, 14.8.1907-19.6.1930, 22 years 
9 months 5 days. A female in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 19.1.189^.9.1919, 
lived there 25 years 7 months 16 days. 

The true Quagga, Equus quo/gga, is now extinct. Only four records of indi¬ 
viduals that have lived in zoological gardens have been found so far. These 
are :— 

Years months days. 


1. London: purchased from Mr. Thomson 25.11.1831, died 18.7.1884 . 2 7 23 

2. London; deposited by Mr.Jamrach 5.3.1851, purchased from him 

15.3.1851, died 15.741872 (not 7.7.1872, as has been stated) .21 4 10 

3. (S. London: presented by Sir George Grey, 4.9.1858, died 

10.6.1864 . 5 9 6 

4. Amsterdam ; purchased 9.5.1867, died 12.8.1883 (0. Kerbert, 1904) ... 16 8 3 


BurcheU’s Zebra, Equm bwcheUii, with its local forms, Chapman’s Zebra 
and Grant’s (or Boehm’s) Zebra, frequently lives to over twelve years, and has 
been known to reach an age of between twenty-eight and twenty-nine years. 
In zoologioal gardens males in average age are surpassed by females. 
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A male, 1895 ?~11.7.1908, and a female, received in 1913, living in 1928, 
have lived to about fifteen years in the Schonbrunn Menagerie, Vienna. Another 
female, purchased from the Kreuzberg Menagerie 14.6.1881, died at Schon¬ 
brunn 27.4.1916, after 14 years 10 months 13 days, when she was believed 
to be 28 years old (O. Antonius, 1928, pp. 165, 169). 

A Grant’s Zebra received in the National Zoological Park, Washington, D.C., 
in 1909 died in 1925 (W. M. Mann, 1925, p. 90), so was at least 15 years old. 
A female Grant’s Zebra presented to the Nouzha Z. G., Alexandria, Egypt, 
shortly before 7.2.1908 was still alive there 10.5.1922, when in her fifteenth 
year. A Burchell’s Zebra in the Frankfort o. M. Z. G. was living after 15 years 
7 months 19 days (M. Schmidt, 1880, p. 306). A female Grant’s Zebra born 
in the Giza Z. G. 26.5.1908 was still alive there when I left, 1.4.1924, after 

15 years 10 months 6 days. A Zebra has lived 17 years in the Pretoria Z. G., 
South Africa (R. Bigalke, 1929, p. 299). A female Zebra living in the Belle 
Vue Z. G., Manchester, in 1908, was stated to be at least 17^ years old. The 
record for a Chapman’s Zebra in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 25.4.1896- 
31.3.1915, is 18 years 11 months 6 days. A female Chapman’s Zebra seen 
in the Clifton Z. G., 22.9.1913, had Ijeen there, I was told, for 22 years. 

In the London Z. G. a Burchell’s Zebra, born 17.7.1831, died 15.21.1847, 

16 years 4 months 28 days, and, in later times, a female purchased 10.3.1893, 
lived till 31.12.19<K), 13 years 9 months 21 days. W. B. Tegetmeier (1869, 
p. 468) wrote of a male Zebra as being still alive, in June 1869, in the London 
Z. G,, that had been “ purchased in 1850,” and an animal that died 31.10.1874 
was said to have been purchased in 1850.” If this was so it would record 
a male Zebra of nearly 24 years old, but in the Society’s Daily Occurrence Book 
for 1850 there is no Zebra entry. 

The oldest authenticated Zebra, as far as 1 know, was a female Chapman’s 
in the BAle Z. G., 11.7.1891-5.9.1919, 28 years 1 month 24 days. 


Donkeys. 


Here there are two things to consider: first, the life-span of the domestic 
Donkey, Equm asinm : second, that of the real Wild Ass of Nubia, Eqvus asintis 
africanm. In both the average life of the male appears to be shorter than that 
of the female. 

Importe<l African Donkeys of both sexes have lived to over nineteen years 
in the Ijondon Z. G. ; a male, 30.4.1897-8.6.1916, 19 years 1 month 8 days; 
a female, 26.5.1881-16.9.1900, 19 years 3 months 22 days. Mr. A. T. Lloyd 
told me, 9.9.1918, of a Donkey in England that lived to the age of 37. One 
of 46 years has l>een reported (G. M^kenzie-Ashton, 1906, p. 852), and the 
late Mr. R. Lydekker, F.R.S. F.Z.S., told me, on the authority o^ Mr. F. W. 
Frohawk, that once “ a white Donkey lived for over fifty years.” 

Four instances of the life of Equvs asinus africanus are :— 


1 * 

2 . 

3 . 9 . 

4, d. 


Years inoiiths day&. 


“ Nora.” Caug’ht near Qt»z Regeb on the Atbara in 
February 190t5. kept in the Khartoum Z. G. from 
about 1,3.1906 to 15.13.1906. Arrived in Giza Z. G. 
25.12.1906, where she had to be shot, 20.10.1921 15 

Frankfurt o. M. Z. G.: bom 30,4.1895, died 1.6.1917 *. 22 
Schonbninn; presented 1889, sent to Buda Peat Z. G. 

1906 (O. Antonius, 1929, p. 289) At least 16 

Sohonbmnn: bom 1.11.1894, died in 1917 (0. 
AatoniM, 1929, p, 289) . At least 22 


8 0 
1 2 


0 9 and left alive. 

2 0 
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Equine Hybrids, or Knles. 

Seven interesting examples should be mentioned in particular :— 

Years months days. 

1,2. London Z. G.: both presented 1.10.1880 by King 
William IV. One said to hare been bred between 
Mountain Zebra and Donkey, the other between 
Bnroheirs Zebra and Donkey. One died 10.3.1840.9 5 9 

„ „ 8.2.1847. 16 5 7 

8. , gelding. Bred in South Africa between male Zebra and 

pony mare. London Z. G.: presented 19.7.1902 by 
King Edward VII., died 11.7.1918 15 11 22 

4. Eqiius aatinuB c? xEqiniH zebra 9. In France (B. I. Pocook, 

1911, p. 990) 14 0 0 

5. 9. Jardin des Plantes, Paris: Eqvus chapmanni (S X 

Equus zehm 2, born 2.5.1908, living 18.5.1930 .27 0 16 and left alive, 

6. 9 • Jardin des Plantes, Paris: Eqmuf ktang cf X Equxis 

bitrchelhi 2, bom 6.6.1875, died 8.10.1907 32 4 2 

7. 2* Jardin des Plantes, Paris: Kquus kiang X Equm 

caballm 9 > H<^mione hybride de Jument de 

Tarbes, ’ born 14.5.1869, died 23.2.1906 36 9 9 

Family Rhinocerotidae. 

No explanation can be offered as to why Rhinocerost^s are so difficult to 
keep alive in captivity, or why no menagerie has yet succeeded in establishing 
a “breeding pair, ’ as is done so often with Giraffes and Hippopotamuses. 
It might be imagined that a Rhinoceros would be an easier animal to keep 
in a northern zoological garden than either a Giraffe or a Hippopotamus. 

Though most Rhinoceroses lead, in captivity, short lives of less than ten 
years, there is no doubt that these animals have great potential longevity, as is 
proved by those examples thac have lived to thirty, and even to over forty 
years. Actually twenty-seven selected individuals show an average life of 
almost twenty-two years. The numbers are too small to form a de&iite idea 
of the relative lengths of life of the sexes; as far as they go they point to 
equality. 

The following table contains particulars concerning the foin species of Rhino¬ 
ceroses, that are seen, from time to time, in menageries:— 

Great Indian Rhinoceros, Rhinoceros unicomia. 

Years months days, 

1. cf* London Z. G.: ijurchased, when said to be about 

four years old, 24.5.1884; died 19.9.1849 . 15 3 25 age f, 19 years. 

2. London Z.G.: presented 9.6.1906, died 4.1.1924 ... 17 6 25 

8. Trivandrum Z. G.: presumably of this species, bat not 

definitely stated; received in March 1878, died 


16.6.1900 (B[« S. Ferguson, 1899-1900, p. 18). 

At least 22 2 0 

4. 9. London Z. G.: purchased 17.7.1850, died 14.12.1873, 23 4 27 

5. Adelaide Z. G. (29th Annual Report, 1906-1907, p. 10),.. 25 0 0 

6. Jardin des Pkntes, Paris; early in 19tb oenttuy 

(E. Ottstalet, 1900, pp. 878, 379). 25 0 0 

7. (S. “Tom. * London Z.G.: presented 25.12.1386, died 

30.12.1911 . 25 0 5 

8. Philadelphia Z. G.: 13.3.1875-8.1.1901 (0. E. Brown, 

1925, p. 266) . 95 9 20 
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Years months days. 

9, Hamburg Z. G.: purchased in 1871 for J065O, killed 

12.6.1900 on account of a wound on its head. 

At least 28 5 12 

10. (5. Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester: purchased 20.6.1876, 

died during 1904 .At least 28 6 10 

11. Kept in Katmandoo (B. H. Hodgson, 1834, p. 98) .... 35 0 0 

12. Berlin Z. G.: received 1872, living in 1908 .. .36 0 0 

13. cJ • Antwerp Z. G.: died 7.9.1898 . Circa 40 0 0 

14. cf. '*Jim.’* London Z. G.: presented 25.7.1864, died 

6.12.1904 . . 40 4 11 

15. Kept in Bengal (Sanyal, 1892, p. 131) Circa 47 0 0 

Sondaic Rhinoceros, Rhinoceros scmdaicus. 

Years months days. 

1. 0 - London Z. G. : purchased 7.3.1874, died 23.1.1885 10 10 16 

2. Calcutta Z. G. (Sanyal, 1892' p. 131) . Over 14 0 0 


Asiatic Two-horned Rhinoceros, Rhinoceros sumatrensis. 


Years months days. 


1. lastotu, (Calcutta Z. G. (Sanyal, 1872, p. 132) Circa 10 0 

2. $. Madras Z. G. (S. S. Flower, 1914, p. 73) „ 14 0 

3. Loudon Z.G.: 27.4.1886 22.11.1910 24 6 

4. 9* “Begum.' Tyi)e of la^iotof. Captured in January 

1868, sixteen hours’ march south of Chittagong. 

She was then considered to be “ adult ” or at 
least two years old.” She arrived London Z G. 

14.2.1872, and died 31.8.1900, after 28 years 
6 months 16 days there 32 7 


0 

0 and loft alive. 
25 


0 age r. 35 years. 


Black Rhinoceros, Rhinoceros bicoriiis. 

Years months days. 

1. c^. London Z.G.: presented 19.5.1911, died 20.7.1924 . . 13 2 1 

2. . Obtained, when quite young, 12.2.1868, near Kassala. 

in the eastern Sudan, by Signor Casanova. London 

Z. G.: purchased 11.9.1868, died 12.4.1891 ... 22 7 1 age c. 23^ years. 


Family Tapibidae. 

The majority of Tapirs live less than six years in captivity ; eighteen 
individuals who have survived for over seven years give an average of 15 years 
1 month 10 days. Their potential longevity is at least thirty years. Females 
may be expect^ to live rather longer than males. 

Both the Malay Tapir, Tapirus indicus, and the Brazilian Tapir, Tapirns 
ierrestris (Tapirus ameticanus), will breed and rear their young with success 
in FiUrope. 

A Tapir, but of what species is not stated, once lived for twenty-thiee 
years in the Trivandrum Z. G. (H. S. Ferguson, 1900-1901, p. 17). 

The longest records for Malay Tapirs in the London Z. G. are of a pair 
purchased 22.6.1912; the male died 9.1.1922, 9 years 6 months 17 days; the 
female died 8.9.1923* after 11 years 2 months 16 days. 

Seven records of the Brazilian Tapir living to over fifteen years:— 

Yean monthB days. 


1. cf, London Z. Q.: pwoented 1.5.1884, died 

1.1.1900. 15 8 0 

8. <J. NaticMwl ZooL PfcA, Waahington, D.C., 
194i.l899-l7.9.19l7 (N. Eollistor, 1919, 
p.71). 18 3 . 98 
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Years months 

days. 

3. 

Pliiladolphia Z. (1 ; 1.10.1879-16.0.1899 (V. K. 






Brown, 1925, p. 290) 

19 

8 

15 

4. 

?• 

National Zool. Park, Wa«hington, D.C. (A. B. 






Baker, 1920, pp. 143, 144, and N. Hollister. 
1923, p. 93) 

20 

0 

10 probable age 24 years. 

5. 

d- 

Frankfort o. M. Z. 0 .: 20.4.1901 25,6.1925 

24 

2 

5 

0. 

?•* 

BAloZ.G.: 28.9.1893-12.1.1918 

24 

3 

14 

7. 


Frankfort o. M, Z. G,: 25.7.1884 28.12.1914.. 

30 

5 

3 


This was a Tory large animal when I saw 





her in Sept. 1912 and in Oct. 1913. 


Order 15. ARTIODACTYLA. 

The Artiodactyle Ungulate mammals are, with the exception of one species, 
clearly divided from the Perissodactyle Ungulates by their shorter lives. 

All existing Perissodactyles (the Horse, Rhinoceros, and Tapir families) 
are large animals. Of the very small species of Artiodactyles we have little 
knoii^rledge concerning their duration of life, but of most of the large species 
of Cattle, Sheep, Goats, Antelopes, Giraffes, Deer, Camels, and Pigs, so much 
evidence is available that it is safe to say that their specific longevities lie 
between five and twelve years, and the potential longevity is about twent}-five 
years, or, at the most, in the case of the very largest species, such as the Giraffe 
and Camel, thirty years. 

The exception, referred to above, is the Hippopotamus. This colossus 
appears to have a 8|)eeific longevity of fourteen to eighteen years, and a potential 
longevity of something over forty years. 


Family Bovidab, 

Subfamily Boyisae, 

The 8i:)ecies of large Cattle, Zebu, (^yal, Yak, Bison, and Buffalo, have 
a specific longevity of nine to twelve years, and a potential longevity of twenty 
to twenty-five years, or even, in very rare cases, of thirty years. 

The Anoa, the one species in this subfamily of smaller stature, appears 
to be shorter lived, so far as the comfjaratively few records of this animal show. 

The Domestic Ox, Bos taurus, seldom gets a chance of growing tooldage; 
even tho English white feral Park Cattle in zoolc^cal gardens appear to be 
slaughtered and used for meat when ten to twelve years old. The maximum, 
record in the London Z. G. is of a “ Chartleyx Vaynolbull, bom 30.5.1898 
killed 15.6.1912, 13 years llj months. As an instance of to how long a Cow 
can live and give milk, the Earl of Onslow, P.C., O.B.E., V.P.Z.S., in a letter 
of 19.4.1930, wrote that a non-pedigree Guernsey cow, imported from Cornwall 
to the Scilly Islands, and thence brought to dandon Park, Guildford, in Octob^ 
1921, was destroyed, owing to old age and infirmity, 4.4.1930, when her age 
was supposed to be about twenty years. Lord Onslow said he could vouch 
personally for her being not less than 16 years lOJ months old. She bred 
regularly. Her last calf, a heifer without a tail, bora 3L3.1929 was weaned 
4.4.1929. The milk yield of the old cow from 4.4.1929 to 4.4.1980, that is, 
for the last 365 days of her life, was 8676 lbs. 
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The Zebu, or Domestic Humped Ox, Bos indicus^ a more tractable beast 
than Boa iaurus, is a favourite exhibit in zoological gardens, and so there are 
many records of its living to ages of between ten and fourteen years. In the 
Sudan, as the result of many enquiries carried on through many years, the oldest 
bull that I know of died when probably between eleven and twelve years 
old, and the oldest ox when probably nearly twelve years old. No records 
of old cows were obtained. In exceptional cases Zebus live much longer than 
fourteen years; thus a cow l)om in the London Z. G. 19.9,1869 survived till 
6.11.1888, 19 years 1 month 17 days, and another female received in the National 
Zool. Park, Washington, D.C., “when about three years old,” 11.4.1899, 
died 25.3.1921 (N. Hollister, 1922, p. 89), having lived in the Park 21 years 
11 months 14 days, and being probably 25 years old. 


A pair of Gayals, Bibos frontalis, were received in the London Z, G. 4.10.1880 
in exchange from the Calcutta Z. G.: the male lived in London till 9.12.1895, 
and the female till 19.6.1896, 15 years 2 months 5 days and 15 years 8 months 
15 days respectively. 


In spite of the high altitudes from which it comes, the Yak, Poephagus 
grunniens, is a hardy animal in zoological gardens even near sea-level, and is 
(*apable of bleeding up to, at least, about eighteen years of age. 

Six definite instances of long-livefl Yaks arc*:— 


1. Frankfort o. M. Z <t. (M. SchrauU. 1880, p. i)08) 

2. V • London Z. U. bom 12.10.1894. died 1.3.11.1910 

8. „ • preMonted 24.8.1914, living 3.11.1930 

4. National Z(^ol. Park, WaHhington, D.O. (A. B. Baker 1927 

p. 91) . 

5. Oiiblin Z, G, • purchased 3.12, 190, s, iniiig 11.12.1930 . 
0. f{. Rotterdam Z, G. • bom 21.8.1882. died 17.12.1904 


Ycara mouths day^. 


15 

3 

8 

18 

1 

1 

18 

2 

9 ami left alive. 

18 

3 

9 

22 

9 

8 ami left alive. 

22 

3 

23 


European Bison, Bison bonasm. 

A pair of Eurf>pean Bison were presented by the Duke of Bedford, K.G., 
F.R.S., P.Z.S., to the London Z. G. 15.5.1912: the bull was killed by an American 
Bison 19.1.1922, after 9 years 8 months 4 days, the cow was sent to Woburn 
20.6.1922, thus leaving alive after 10 years 1 month 5 days. The oldest 
European Bison that has lived at Woburn Abbey is a cow bom there in 1909, 
His Grace the Duke was so kuid as to give me the following information in a 
letter of 7.7.1930 :—“ There is no doubt as to the date of birth, and I have 
been personally acquainted with her ever since. She would therefore be 21 
years old. She had a calf last year, and is, I think, again in cab this year. 
She shows age in her appearance, and has certainly lost many teeth. I should 
say t^t if she had not bron fed on crushed oats she would have died before now.” 

Prof. Ludwig Heck has been so good as to have the a’xjhives of the Berlin 
Z.G. looked through concerning the Icmgevity of Bison. In a letter of 14.11.1930 
he kindly tells me that thmr longest record for a European Bison living in Berlin 
is of a female received 12.5.1891, which was sold 21.9.1907, after 16 years 
4 months 9 days. 

In the Posen Z. G. ttere are a pair of European Bison that were pur¬ 
chased in May 1924 from Herr Heinrich von Beyme, of Scharbow, near 
Hagmiow in Mecklenburg Schwerin. The bull (by a male from Oaucasia 
out of » * pirp«.li» from Qahsohina) .was bora 23,9.1911, the oow (from 
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Gasschina) was bom 1.2.1913. Both are still vigorous and breeding 2.5.1930 
(K. Szczerkowski, 1930), at the ages of 18 years 7 months 9 days and 17 years 
3 months 1 day, respectively. 

B. Lydekker (1914) states that a male European Bison, believed to have 
been thirty years old,'’ was shot by Mr, Walter Winans, in the preserve of 
Count Josef Potocki at Pilawin, Volhynia, Russia. How was the animal’s 
age arrived at ? 


American Bison, Biaon bison. 

Records of the life of the American Bison are sufficiently numerous to be 
nearly conclusive: the specific longevity is 10 to 13, the potential at least 
23 years. Fourteen individual records to be mentioned :— 

Team montbi days. 


1. Pbiladelphis Z. G.; born 28.9.1910, living 1.7.192S (C. E. 




Brown, 1925, p. 266) . 

14 

9 

3 

and left alive. 

2. 

d. 

London Z. G.: presented 31.5.1902, killed 28.4.1917. 

14 

10 

28 


3. 

s. 

Dublin Z.G.: 8.9.1913-10.1.1929 

15 

4 

2 


4. 

6 - 

Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester: died in Sept. 1901 ... 

15 

9 

0 


.5. 

9. 

London Z. G.: presented 31.5.1902, killed 18.6.1918. 

16 

0 

18 


6. 

9- 

BMe Z. G.: bom 7.6.1899, died 13.12.1915 

16 

6 

0 


7. 

Jardin des Plantes, Paris: 2.5.1911-20.4.1928 , 

16 

11 

18 


8. 

d'. 

Dublin Z. G.: presented 8.9.1913, living 11.12.1930 , 

17 

3 

3 

and left alive. 

9. 

9. 

Bale Z. G. : 22.10.1896-25.3.1914 . . 

17 

.■> 

3 


10. 

cf. 

Berlin Z. G.: 3.4.1902 -7.11.1920 (L. Heck, in letter 







of 14.11.1930). . 

18 

7 

4 


11. 

born in Hamburg Z. G. in 1904. Rotterdam Z. G.: 







23.10.1905-16.11.1924 . 

19 

0 

23 

ago r. 20 years. 

12. 

d- 

Cologne Z. G. (Report for 1912, p. 6) . Nearly 

20 

0 

0 


13. 

d. 

National Zool. Park, Washin(^n, D.C. : born 







24.5.1907, died 4.9.1927 (W. M. Mum, 1929, 







p. 100). .. 

20 

3 

10 


14. 

9. 

Rotterdam Z. G. : 18.6.1880-13.5.1903 . 

22 

10 

25 



Certain published statements about American Bison living to extraordinary 
ages must be referred to. 

H. Scherren (1908) refers to a Bison in the London Z. G. as being still alive 
in 1853, after about 24 years there, and W. B. Tegetmeier (1869), writing of the 
London Z. G., mentions “ a female bison, now dead, lived in the Gardens for 
thirty-three years.” 

Both these statements appear to refer to a young cow Bison presented to the 
Society by the Hudson’s Bay Company 24J0.1829, which, by Tegetmeier’s 
account, would have died in 1862, but the MS. Daily Occurrence Book records 
no Bison as having died in 1862, or in 1859, i860 or 1861. 

C. V. A. Peel (1930, p. 208) states that in the Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester, 
a Bison purchased pnor to 1869, from the Marquis of Breadalbane, lived 
over thirty-three years in the Gardens.” 

Asiatie BiiilUoes* 

All records of longevity for Bubahis buJboUs in Europe, or America, 

as far as I know, are surpassed by one fr<m Australia, of between 26 and 30 
years. Mr, A. 0, Minchin, in a letter of 224040^ firom Adi^iidei writes 
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“ According to our records the animal was purchased in Ceylon, arrived at 
the [Adelaide Zoological] Gardens 12.4.1886, died 1.8.1916, being blind for 
some time before it died.” 

This is the individual Buffalo mentioned by Mr. D. Seth-Smith (1909). 

Four instances may be given of the life of the Anoa, Anoa depreaaicornia ' 


Tears months days. 


1. H*inbnry Z. 0. (Beport of 1902, p. 11) . .. . 

10 

8 

0 

2. 


London Z. G.: 10.5.1871-24.11.1882 . 

11 

6 

14 

3. 


National Zool. Park, Washingfton, D.C. • 12.11.1905-24.7.1918; 





“fully adult*' when received; “had been showinjf extreme age 
for two years before death (N. Hollister, 1920, p. 72) 

12 

7 

12 


4. 


Rotterdam Z. G. (R. Lydekker, 1909) 

12 

9 

0 


African Buffaloes. 

The Cape, or African, Buffalo, Syncerus caffer (Bvbalua caffer), often lives 
ten years in captivity, and may reach an age of at least sixteen. A bull caught, 
when a few days old, near Roseires, on the Blue Nile, towards the end of January 
1909, arrived in the Giza Z. G. 17.8.1909, and was still there, alive and vigorous, 
31.3.1924, when 15 years 2 months old. A cow from the same locality, caught 
in January 1910, was brought to Giza 12.12.1910, and was also alive and well 
31.3.1924, age 14 years 2 months. A cow lived in the London Z. G., 14.10.1870-* 
12.5.1885, 14 years 6 months 28 days, and a bull purchased 24.6.1870 was 
sent to Liverpool 21.12.1885, after 15 years 5 months 27 days in London; 
but as Mr. Cross was allowed to have the Buffalo at the small value of £20 
the animal was presumably showing signs of senility. 

Subfamily Capeinae. 

Sheep. 

The Domestic Sheep, Otds arieSy is not often given a chance of living to 
its full sfMin of life, and the exact age of old animals in private ownership may 
be difficult to prove; but it may be said, I think definitely, that ewes of twelve 
years may bear healthy lambs and rams of fourteen may still be in service 
(c/. H. J. EIwes, 1913).' M. Schmidt (1880, pp. 307, 308) recorded that in the 
Frankfort o. M. Z. G. an ''Ovia strepsiceros ” lived 11 years 10 months 16 days, 
an ” African Domestic Sheep ” 13 years 3 months 2 days, and that an “ Ovis 
campestris ” was still alive after 13 years 8 months 10 days. An “ Iceland Ram ” 
living in the Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester, 1.1.1908, had been there for 11 years 
9 months. 

In my personal experience of Sheep-keeping there has been only one ewe 
which lived to over seven years, but several rams. A “Hedjaz ” Black-headed 
Ram bom in the Giza Z. G. 8.6.1899, died 22.10.1911, apparently from old age, 
at 12 years 4 months 4 days. An Egyptian Four-homed Ram purchased when 
young, but full grown 10.8.1907, died 11.6.1922, apparently from sheer old age ; 
he was a frienfiy pet, and lived in the Giza Z. G. 14 years 9 months 1 day, 
and must have been over 16 years and possibly nearly 16 years of age. 

A hybrid Ewe (Muflon ramxSoa ewe), bom in the London Z. G. 2.4.1920, 
istill ^ve there, 3.11.1930, after 10 yews 7 months. 

The Hufion, (Mb tnuaimon, appears to have a speoifio longevity of seven 
or dght yearn, but, in the sh^t^ an4 tr^-fed life of e zoologioal gwtoif 
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individuals frequently live to from ten to fourteen years (B&le» Frankfort o. M., 
Hamburg, London, New York, Paris). Of ages beyond fourteen the only record 
I have seen is of the female presented by Lord Lilfprd to the London Z. G. 
16.3.1868, which died there 8.6.1887, after 19 years 2 months 22 days. 

Of the other species of true Sheep we know very little. Three individuals 
of the Punjaub Wild Sheep, Qvia vigmi, have lived to over eleven years in the 
London Z. G., the maximum being a female, 27.2.1896-17.10.1907, 11 years 
7 months 20 days. A Bighorn, Ovis canadensis, was in the National Zool. 
Park, Washington, D.C., 18.9.1917-3.5.1927, 9 years 7 months 16 days 
(W. M. Mann, 1927, p. 97). 

The Barbary Wild Sheep, or Ami, Ammotragus lervia {Ovis tragelaphus), 
is the ideal Sheep for zoological gardens ; it always appears happy, withstands 
extremes of heat and cold, dryness and moisture, breeds freely, lives long, 
is magnificent in appearance, and is remarkably amiable with others of its 
own species, so that many adult rams may be kept in the same paddock as the 
ewes and lambs at all seasons. Although the specific longevity is probably 
seven or eight years, it was easy to put together, from only five zoological gardens, 
records of forty individuals of both sexes who gave an average Itfe of 9 years 
4 months, and fourteen out of the forty were left alive. 

In the Giza Z. G., Feb. 1901-March 1924 inclusive, the ten Arui rams that 
lived longest averaged 10 years 1 month 8 days, and six out of the ten were 
left alive; the ten Arui ewes that lived longest averaged 7 years 10 months 
26 days, and only three out of the ten were left alive; but this greater longevit}' 
of males over females is not confirmed from other sources—thus in the London 
Z. G. the four males recorded to have lived longest average 8 years 7 months, 
but the four females 12 years 6 months, in each case one of the four l>eing left 
alive. 

Seven instances serving toiorm an estimate of the potential longevity of the 
Arui are;— 

Years mouHtH days. 

1. $. London Z.G.: born 18.4.1894, died 11.7.1907 . . .13 2 23 

2. c^. Giza Z. G,: born in the Menaperie ' ... 13 7 22 

3. $. .1 13 8 27 and left alive* 

4. $. B'.le Z.G.' born 14,3.1912, died 18.5.1926 .. 14 2 4 

5. r?. 23.9.1909 23.7.1924 . , 14 10 3 

6. $. London Z. G.: presented 22.5.1888, died 4.11.1903 .. 15 5 12 

7. Copenhagen Z. G.; died in 1929, after 13 years there. Age, 

. said to be, 16 years. 

The Bharal, or Blue Wild Sheep, PsevdoU mhoor {Ovui burrhd), although 
a native of very high altitudes, has flouHshed and br^ in the London Z. G. 
extraordinarily well. Ten individuals have lived there for over eight years 
each. A female bom 16.6.1893 died 7.7.1906, 13 years 22 days. A female 
purchased 21.4.1887 died 9.3.1902,14 years 10 months 18 days ; and of a pair 
purchased 19.2.1880, the male died 16.8.1893, after 13 years 5 months 26 days; 
the female lived to 4.3.1896, 16 years 14 days. 

OMtS 

To form an idea of the longevity of the Goat, Capra himu, notes are given 
from three quite independmit sooroes. The comparative results are interesting 
as bmng edmost identieai as (e|ard8 extreme ages. 
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1st. My sister, Mrs. S. T. P. Prideaux, who has specialized in goat-keeping 
in the south of England, has very kindly collected and placed at my disposal 
a mass of records. This may be summarized by saying that female domestic 
Goats in England frequently live to eight and to ten years and longer, in several 
cases to fifteen years, and one died aged seventeen. One at least thirteen, 
and probably sixteen, years of age, that was still alive “had lost one front 
tooth and had some other teeth in poor condition,” Goats of ten and twelve 
years old will produce kids regularly, and may go on being mothers to fourteen 
or perhaps fifteen years. One Goat is known to have had thirty-two kids 
in her life. Eight- to ten-year-old Goats give a good milk yield, one twelve 
years old gave a “ good supply,” and one fifteen years old was giving 5 lbs. 
of milk daily. Of males, the “Winner of Stud Goat Cup for best English male, 
1923 ” had been born in 1916, and was still alive 25.4.1926. 

2nd. The records of the I.iOndon Z. G. show that many Goats—wild, feral, 
and domestic—of both sexes have lived there for 8 and 10 years, a few females 
to 11 or 12 years, and four females to over 13 years. Two of these were from 
Crete: one, presented 30.9.1871, died 24.10.1884, 13 years 24 days ; the other, 
presented 17.7.1909, died 9.5.1924, 14 years 9 months 22 days. The other two 
{Capra apgagrm) were l)oth born in the Menagerie: one, born 24.4.1914, was 
killed 15.8.1928, 14 years 3 months 21 days; the other, born 24.4.1913, is said 
to be still alive, 4.11.1930, at the age of 17 years 6 months 10 days. 

3nl. Observations made in Egypt and the Sudan, Oct. 1898-March 1924:— 
Eight to ten yearsapi^ears to be the full length of life for Goats: I only obtained 
six definite instances of Goats living to over eleven years. One of the ordinary 
black, domestic Goats of the northern Sudan, a male, born in the spring of 1905, 
was brought to Giza, where it died 7.8.1916, aged 11 years and 3 or 4 months. 
A female Circassian Goat born in the Giza Z. G. died when aged 11 years 7 months 

15 days. A male (Hrcassian (Joat, presented to the Giza Z. G. when he was 
fully R<lult, 18.11.H)02, died 15.6.1913, over 12 years old. A female domestic 
Goat that l)elonged to Sir Murdoch Macdonald, K.C.M.G., C.B., died at Aswan 
in the winter of 1912-1913, ageii 14 years. A male Angora Goat, which died 
in the Giza Z. (i. 23.11.1914, was over 14 years 10 months in age, and a wild 
female Goat, from Crete, which died in the Giza Z. G. 26.11.1915, was over 

16 years old, probably 16 years 7 months. 

These last two were “soldier goats”: their respective histories are of interest, 
and illustrate the strong viability of Capra hircm under varied circumstances 
an<l climates. Officers of the Welch Regiment and of the Rifle Brigade kindly 
hel]ied me to compile these biographies. 

The male Angora Goat was picked up in South Africa by the 1st Battalion, 
the Welch Regiment (41st Foot), to replace the Queen’s Goat, which died early 
in the war (1899, 1900). The new Goat was present at five actions, ana marched 
at the head of the Rcjgiment into the cities of Kroonstadt, Johannesburg, and 
l^toria on their occupation by British troops. It was deposited in the Giza 
Z. G., Egypt, 4.3.1914, where it died suddenly, 23,11.1914. Its total weight, 
whole, after death, was 48 kilos (106 lbs.): the animal was very fat, and no 
lesion sufficient to account for death was found at a post-mortem examination. 
So this is a cose of a male Goat living to over fourteen years ten months without 
showing obvious signs of senile decay. 

The female, Capra Utcub cretemis^ was caught, when a kid, on Mount Ida, 
in Crete, in 18W. She accompanied the 2nd Battalion, Rifle Brigade, to South 
Africa in September 1899, and went through the war, 1899-1902, qualifying for 
two medals and four clasps. Afterwards she was with the Battalion for 
two years in Cairo and one year in Khartoum, and then returned to Egypt 

Pboo, Zool, Soo,—1931. 14 
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and was deposited in the Giza Z. G., 18.10.1905. She was mated with a Nubian 
IbexX Domestic Goat hybrid buck, and produced kids 15.5.1907 and 2.6.1908. 
She died 26.11.1915, aged probably 16 years 7 months or nearly 16 years 8 months. 
Post-mortem examination showed the animal to be very thin, there were 
slight adhesions of right lung, but all other organs were healthy. 

The other Wild Goats, Tur, Ibex, and Markhor, agree with Capra hircua 
in an ordinary life of eight to ten years, but the taller and bulkier species appear 
to have a greater potential longevity. 

A male Caucasian Tur, Capra caucasia, presented by Prince Paul Demidoff 
to the London Z. G. 16.1.1908, lived there till 29.9.1922, 14 years 8 months 

13 days, and four female hybrids, between Capra caucaaia and the Asiatic Ibex, 
Capra aibirica, born in the London Z. G., have had remarkably long lives. 
Of these four: one born 21.6.1914 died 10.8.1928, after 14 years 1 month 
17 days; one born 6.7.1912 died 22.7.1930, after 18 years 16 days ; and two are 
still living, 3.11.1930—one born 21.6.1914being 16years 4 months 12 days old; 
the other, born 28.7.1911, having reached the age of 19 years 3 months 5 days. 

A female Asiatic Ibex, Capra aibirica, presented by H.H. the Maharaja of 
Chamba to the London Z. G. 27.3.1908, was killed by order 16.7.1930, after 
living in London for 22 years 3 months 19 days. Mr. D. Seth-Smith assures me, 
17.9.1930, that there is no doubt as to the identity of the individual animal. 

The true Alpine Ibex, Capra ibex, of Europe, is a very rare animal in zoo¬ 
logical gardens. Specimens exhibited are usually hybrids with domestic Goats; 
one such hybrid lived in the London Z. G., 3.11.1862-15.6.1871,8 years 7 months 
12 days. In the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, the record for an Ibex, 18.7.1899- 
15.4.1909, is 9 years 8 months 27 days. In the Schbnbrunn Menagerie, Vienna, 
a male Ibex has lived 14 years, and two females have had to be killed when 
17 years old (0. Antonius, 1929, p. 103). On the eve of his eighty-third birthday, 
which was on 21.7.1930, Herr Mader, of St. Gall, Switzerland* in telling me of 
his life-long experience of Ibex, and without knowing of my special interest 
in the duration of life of animals, said that the storie^s of Alpine Il^exes living 
to great ages were fables; he put twenty years as the extreme maximum length 
of life of an Ibex. 

One hundred and seventy-four individuals of the Nubian Ibex, Capra 
nvbiana, lived in the Giza Z.G. from October 1898 to March 1924. From notes 
on these I can say :— 

1st. Males and females have an equal span of life. 

2nd. The thirty individuals that lived longest averaged a life of about 84 
years. 

3rd. Four males and four females lived for over ten years, but not one 
reached eleven years. 

The Thar, Hemitragua jemlahicua, although a native of the Himalayas, 
lives long, and breeds, in zoological gardens at low levels in western Europe and 
in eastern North America. The length of life appears to be the same as thatof the 
domestic Goat, 8 to 10 years; rarely one fipds individuals living to 12 13 and 

14 years, and in a very few instances to over 16 and 16 years. One bom in the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 2.8.1901, died 26.10.1916,16 years 2 months 24 days 
A female bom in the London Z, Q. 24.74888 Uved tiU 14.1.1904, 15 years 
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5 months 20 days, and another female born in London 17.6.1897 died 3.6.1914, 
aged 16 years 11 months 16 days. H. S. Ferguson (1902, p. 17) has recorded 
that a Nilgiri Thar, Hemitragus hylocrim, lived in the Trivandnim Z. G. for 
16 years 11 months. 


Subfamily Rvpicaprinae, 

Goat-Antelopes. 

Few men can know so much of the life, habits, and varieties of the Chamois, 
Rupicapra rupicapra, in Switzerland and the neighbouring parts of Austria 
and Italy as the veteran hunter and preserver Herr Mader, of St. Gall. Speaking 
20,7.1930, he said that it could be taken as certain that no Chamois lived to 
twenty years, and that one fifteen years of age would be an old animal. 

In the B4le Z. G. four Chamois have lived for over ten years, the maximum 
being a female, born there 2.6.1901, which died 23.1.1915, 13 years 7 months 
21 days. In the London Z. G. a male received in exchange, 22.4.1907, lived 
till 23.12.1922, 15 years 8 months 1 day, and in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
a Chamois lived, 7.10.1890-26.8.1907, 16 years 10 months 19 days. 

Two male Goral Goat-Antelopes, Naemorhedus goral, have lived well in the 
Ix)ndon Z. G., one, 3.6.1904-3.11.1915, 11 years 5 months, and one, 16.3.1881- 
9.11.1898, for 17 years 7 months 23 days. 

The Takin, Budorcas taxicohr^ is another example of a mountain animal 
living well in the lx)ndon Z. G. as far as the only two individuals ever brought 
alive to England 8how^ The male lived, 22.6.1909-7.5.1918, 8 years 10 months 
15 days. The female, received 25.1.1923, is still alive, 3.11.1930, after 7 years 
9 months 8 days. 

A male Rocky Mountain Goat, Oreamnos americannSy caught in British 
Columbia “ when about a fortnight old,’’ 12.6.1899, arrived in the London Z. G. 
6.6.U1<K>, and died there 19.1.R^9, after living in captivity 9 years 7 months 
7 days. 


Subfamily Onnoi ixae. 

A female Musk-Ox, Ot^ibos mmchatus, lived in the London Z. G., 9.10.1919- 
10.12.1929, 10 years 2 months 1 day. 

Subfamily Bvpauxae, 

The large Antelopes of the genera B^balis (Alcelaphus)^ DamaliscuSy and 
Connochaeies do not appear to live much longer than Croats: fifty selected 
individual records give an average of about eleven years and an absolute 
maximum of about twenty years. The Gnus in captivit 3 ^ generally’ do better 
than the Hartebeests, but do not exceed them in len^h of life. 

The Bubal Antelope, or North African Hertebeest, Bubalis buselaphus^ 
is now extinct. The last survivor, a female, died in Paris in 1923. I last 
saw her in July 1921, and made the following notes 

Colour—entirely pale reddish yellow, except the long hairs on the tail, 
which distally become blackish, and the tips of the ears, which are brownish. 

Homs and hoofs—^pale hom colour. 

Iris—ydlow, 
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Records of the longevity in captivity of eight individuals of this vanished 
species are available :— 

Years months days. 


1. 

London Z. G.: 30.7.1832-17.2.1840 . 


7 

6 

17 

2. 

Jardin des Plantos, Paris : 21.10.1894-3.12.1913 


9 

1 

12 

3. 

(sp. ?) Hanover Z. G.: died in 1903 or 1905 .... 

Over 

10 

0 

0 

4. 

$. Jardin des Plantes, Paris : born 29.9.1913, 
9.11.1923 . . 

died 

10 

1 

10 

5. 

Frankfort o. M. Z. G. (M. Schmidt, 1830, p. 307) .. . 


12 

10 

0 

C. 

9. London Z.G.: 4.10.1893-27.4.1897 ... . 


13 

6 

23 

7. 

Frankfort o. M. Z. G. (M. Schmidt. 1880, p. 307) 


16 

8 

29 

8. 

Jardin des Plantes, Paris ; 10.7.1897-14.6.1916 


18 

11 

4 


A female Blesbok, Damaliscm albifronSy lived in the London Z. G., 2.6.1911- 
24.11.1924, 13 years 5 months 22 days, and in the Antwerp Z. G., 26.9.1929, 
I was shown a Blesbok which Mr. L, Star told me had been there .since 1912, 
so 17 years old and still alive. 

A herd of White-tailed Gnu, Connochaetes gnov, has been maintained for 
about forty-five years by Mr. F. E. Blaauw, F.M.Z.S., in his park at Gooilust 
in Holland : the maximum age attained by an individual member of this herd 
has been stated to be between sixteen and seventeen years (H. Scherren, 1909). 
In June 1930 Mr. Blaauw, while showing me his Gnus, told me that he had 
no records longer than this. 

Eight definite records of individuals in public zoological gardens are :— 

Years months days. 


1. Giza Z. G.: born 12.7.1912, living 31.3.1924 . 11 8 19 and left alive. 

2.6** Buie Z.G.; 29.6.1910-17,7.1922 12 0 18 

3. London Z.G.: 28.9.1830 -2,11.1842 12 1 4 

4. Philadelphia Z, G.: 2.9.1881-2.m894 (C. B. Brown, in 

letter, 21.3.1930) 13 3 0 

5. National Zool. Park, Washington, D.C.: 23.6.1914-21.11.1927 

(W. M. Maim, 1929, p. 100) ... 13 4 28 

6. d. London Z.G.: 11.5.1865-13.1.1879 13 8 2 

7. Jardin des Plantes, Paris: 31.1.1912-21.11.1936 .... 14 9 21 

8. New York (Bronx) Zool. Park (B. L. Dittnars, 1919, p. 61) .. 15 0 U 


The Brindled Gnu, Connochaetes taurinus, has lived to over twelve years 
in the zoological gardens of London, B&le, and Frankfort o. M. 

A pair of White-bearded Gnu.s, Connochaetes taurinua albojubatus, were 
receiv^ in the Philadelphia Z. G. 5.6.1908 : the male died 22.2.1921, 12 years 
8 months 17 days, the female died 27.7.1928, 20 years 1 month 22 davs (C. E. 
Brown, in letter of 21.3.1930). 


Subfamily CtcpuALOPfijsAE. 

The data concerning Duikers are too scanty to form any general idea of their 
longevity. That these antelopes may live to nearly, or over, nine years is 
proved by the four following cases of individuals of the genus Cephahphus :_ 


Years months days. 

1, grimmit (S, Giza Z. G.; 16.8.1907-23.3.1916. 8 7 7 

2 . „ London Z.G.; 28,11.1876-13.10.1885 . 8 10 15 

8. tiylvicuUriXy d • Eotterdam 2. G. { 26.5.1891—22.5.1900. g xx gg 

4. masioelli, 9, London Z.G.: born 8.10.1869, died 20.11*187$. 9 11 $ 
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Subfamily Nkothagixak. 

A male (Gambian Oribi, Ourehi-a nigricaudata, caught in March 1867, arrived 
in the London Z. (L 17.5.1867, and died 6.2.1876, at an age of at least 8 years 
10 months 6 days. A male Abyssinian Oribi, Ounbia montana, lived in the 
B41e Z. G., 4.10.1910-23.6.1924, 13 years 8 months 19 days. 

Subfamily Rh:i)i .\ci\Ah\ 

Of the Hecwl bucks, Reduncu spp., there are few records of a life of over eight 
years, the maximum for the London Z. G. is a male Redunm arundimceu, 
28.4.1897“ 30.4,1906, 9 years and 2 days. 

The Waterbucks, Kohus * 7 )/;., are larger animals, and thrive better in captivity. 
Forty individuals, selected from records of animals that have lived longest 
in several zoological gardens, give an average of 9 years 2 months, but it should 
be noted that sixteen out of these forty “ left alive,” so that if the remainder 
of their days co\iId have been counted the average would have been higher. 
Ten to twelve years are not uncommon ages for Waterbucks, but records of 
over twelve are rare : six of these are :— 

Yearfi raontha days. 

1. K.leehe. Jardin des Plantes, Paris • 9.10.1911-23.11.1923 . 12 I 4 

2. K, Aefcutia, Giza Z. G.. maximum for a male . 13 1 22 

3. Malt* hybrid, K*nnctuofU4 c? XK.eUijmprumnua $. London 

Z.G.: born 24.10.1903, killod 6.0.1918 . 14 6 12 

4. K. lerhc, Antwerp Z.G.; born in 1911, before 1.8.1914 

Mr. L. Star), Lirinp 26.9.1929 . 15 1 25 and left alive. 

K. vnrtuoBus, Q, London Z. G.: 13.11.1886-8.2.1902 15 2 25 

6. K, de/a Baa, GizaZ. G.. maximum for a female. 16 8 0 


Subfamily AMiLoriXAi-:. 

The Indian Antelope, or Blackbuck, AiUilope cervicapra, seldom lives longer 
than seven years, but a very few individuals survive to twice that age or more. 

Years months days. 

1. Hamburfir^. G (Report, 1903, p. 10) 7 5 0 

2. Philadelphia Z. G.: 28.121915-11.7.1923 (C. E. Brown. 

1925) 7 6 13 

3. London Z. G.; four indindoals have exceeded seven years. 

cf, maximum, 28.10.1914-25.7.1924 . 9 8 27 

4. 9, „ 12.1.1883-27.5.1891. 8 4 15 

5. Dublin Z. G.: 2, bom 5.6.1896, living 81.12.1904 , . . 8 6 28 and left alive. 

6. Calcutta Z. G. (Sanyal, 1892, p. 148). Circa 9 0 0 

7. Trivandrum Z. G. (H. S. Ferguson, 1900-1901, p. 17) . 9 0 0 

8. Jardin des Plantes, Paris: bora 10.7.1898, died 29.10.190^ .0 3 19 

9. ipltb* Z« G» : oi many records . Circa 10 0 0 

10. New York (Bronx) Zool. Park (B, L. Ditmars, 1919) . 14 0 0 

U. Egypt: cf,born in Gixa Z. G. 20.7.1907, transferred to 

Nousha Z. G., Alexandria, 28.3.1908, died 4.11.1921 . .. 14 3 14 

12. Antwerp Z.G.: d, received before 1.8.1914 (fcd^ Mr. L. 

Star), living 28.9.1929 . 


15 


1 25 and left alive. 
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Gazelles. 

The true Gazelles, of the subgenus Oazella, live for from five to six years, 
and very exceptionally to eleven or twelve years (these old individuals could 
only exist in favourable conditions of captivity); the larger Gazelles—Grant’s, 
Soemmerring's, and Dama, of the subgenus Nanger —^live longer, and appear 
to have a potential longevity of fourteen to fifteen years. 

Males and females have an equal span of life. 

During twenty-five years in Egypt and the Sudan I had exceptionally 
favourable opportunities for studying the Dorcas Gazelle, Oazella dorms, 
both in its wild state and in captivity, in private compounds and in public 
gardens from the Mediterranean seaboard at Alexandria and Port Said south¬ 
wards to Port Sudan, Khartoum, and Kordofan. The average life of the forty 
individuals noted as living longest in captivity in Egypt was 5 years 7 months 
8 days; this includes nine specimens (five males and four females) that lived 
in the (iiza Z. G. for well over seven years: only thi’ee (one male and two females) 
lived to over eleven years, the maximum length of life being a female that died 
in the Giza Z. G. 14.3.191(1, having lived there for at least 11 years 5 months 
8 days. The maximum for a Dorcas Gazelle in the London Z. G. is a female, 
received in exchange from the Giza Z. G. 14.8.1895, which lived till 13.10.1903, 
8 years 2 months. 

A female Persian Gazelle, GazeUa svbgvUnrosa, lived in the London Z. G., 
12.12.1885-14.4.1895, 9 years 4 months 2 days, and a female Muscat (gazelle, 
Oazella musmtcnsis, 14,7.1903-13.1.1914, 10 years 5 months 29 daj^s. 

The Korin Gazelle, Oazella rujifrom, is a rather stuixly species; a female 
lived in the London Z. G., 17.6.1895-5.6.1904, 8 years 11 months 18 days, 
and a male living in the Giza Z. G. 31.3.1924 had been in captivity 11 years 

10 months. 

The rare and beautiful Slender-horned Gazelle, Oazeila kptoceros, is seldom 
seen in zoological ganlens : a male lived in the Giza Z. G., 14.10.1910-8.12.1921, 

11 years 1 month 24 days. 

A male Rothschild’s Gazelle, Oazdla aUxmotata, which, when quite young, 
was placed in my care at Mongalla in the southern Sudan, 20.6.1914, was 
still living in the Giza Z. G. 31.3.1924, after 9 years 9 months 11 days. 

Five female Ariel, Oazella soenmerringi, in the Giza Z. G. averaged a life 
of over nine years, the oldest, which had to be killed owing to senility, 12.4.1909, 
was probably 14 years old, but only 10| years were count^ for her in computing 
the above average. A male Ariel bom in the Giza Z. G. 31.1.1912 was still 
alive after 13 years 8 months 8 days (F. W. Borman, in letter of 8.10.1926). 

A beautiful M’horr Gazelle, Oazella mhorr, presented by M. Girard to the 
Paris Museum 26.1.1906, lived in the Jardin des Plantes till 18.10.1916, 9 years 
8 months 22 days. 

A male Ryl Gazelle, Gaaella ruficoUis, from Dongola, presented by 
Major-General Sir Herbert Jackson, K.B.E., C.B., to the Giza Z. G., 12.1.1911, 
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lived there till 1.10.1921,10 years 7 months 19 days. A female Ryl, born in the 
Giza Z. G. 21.9.1912, died, apparently of simple senile decay, 2.11.1923, aged 
11 years 1 month 11 days. 

A male Springbuck, ArUidorcas rnarsupialis (Gazella euchore), Uved in the 
London Z. G., 30.3.1893-13.3.1903, 9 years 11 months 13 days. 

Subfamily OuyGisAt:, 

The Oryx, Addax, Roan, and Sable Antelopes are large, strong animals: 
sixty-eight selected individuals average a life of 9 ye^rs 10 months 7 days. 
Males and females appear to be about equal in length of life. The potential 
longevity is at least eighteen or nineteen years. Maximum records in different 
menageries, as far as ascertained, are given below for the different species 

Gemsbok, Oryx gazella. 


Years months days. 


1. 

l.ondonZ.(i. 3.6.1914-10.10.1924 . 

10 

4 

7 



Beisa, Oryx beim. 





2. 

U.ml.m /,. U. 28..V 1874-17.1. 

12 

5 

19 


a. 

9. „ „ born 12.4.1881, died 8.1.1896 

14 

8 

26 


i. 

Jardin de« Planter, Paris 26.10.1885 3.3.1904 

18 

4 

7 



Scimitar-horns, Oryx algazel. 




a. 

f. Oiia /.. (i. born 21.8,1008, dim! 30.10.1918 , 

10 

7 

9 


s. 

$. B.ilft Z. ti. . 22.7.1910 18.9.1921 

11 

1 

26 


7. 

Antwer]) Z. tl.. from before 1.8.1914, living 26.9.1929. 

15 

1 

25 

and left alive. 

8. 

Frankfort o, M. Z. (». (M. Schmidt, 1880, p, 307) 

16 

8 

14 


9. 

Jardin doR Planten, Parin . 21.10.1915, living 18.5.1930 

14 

6 

27 

and left alive. 

10. 

M 6,5.1913, 

17 

0 

12 

and left alive. 

11. 

$ . I.<.n(lon Z. (1. . 10.9.1909 19.3.1921 

14 

6 

3 


12. 

„ bom 8.4.1853, died 10.5.1871 

18 

1 

8 



Arabian Beatrice, Oryx leucoryx. 




13. 

GiinZ.G.: 30.0.1909-23.8.1915 . . 

6 

1 

23 


14. 

$. London Z.G.: 19.5.1890-18.11.1897 

7 

5 

29 



Addax, Addeue nasamacukUus. 




15. 

cf. Giza Z. G.; bora 12.5.1908, died 8.12.1922 . 

14 

6 

26 


16. 

New York (Bronx) Zool. Park (E, L. Ditmare, 1919, p. 61). 

15 

0 

0 


17. 

cJ. London Z.G.: 4.6.1910-22.9.1924 . 

14 

3 

18 


18. 

9. „ „ 13.11.1876-26.2.1895 . 

18 

3 

13 



Roan Antelope, Hipjxaragtis equinus. 




19. 

cf. London Z.G.: 24.11.1878-23.2.1889 . 

10 

2 

29 


20. 

Pretoria Z. G,, S. Africa (Report for 1913, p. 13) ... 

14 

0 

0 



Sable Antelope, Hippotragus niger. 




21. 

9. London Z.O.: 26.2.1895-80.12.1908 . 

13 

10 

4 


22. 

rf. Qim Z. Q. : pMchwed 9.7.1907, KMved 16.8.1907, 

16 





UtiiW 81.8,1984 . 

8 

22 

and left alive. 
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Subfamily TiuGEtAivnyAt:, 

Bushbucks, Mareh-Bucks, Kudus, Eland Antelopes, Four-horned Antelopes, 
and Nylghaic, so far as the available statistics show, agree in being, for their 
respective sizes, short-lived in comparison with other Artiodactylo mammals, 
and also agree in that in each genus the average length of life of females is longer 
than that of males. Both these statements are only provisional, pending 
larger series for comparison. 

Ninety-three individuals, representing this subfamily, selected as those 
known to have lived longest, give an average of 8 years H months. Ignoring 
the small Four-horned Antelope, eighty individuals of the larger Antelojx^s 
of this group give an average of only 8 yeRrs 9 months. 

The longest record for a Harnessed Antelope, Tragelaphm scriptus, in 
the London Z. G. is of one presented 19.7.1921, still living 3.11.1930, after 
9 years 3 months 14 days. 

The West African Marsh-Buck, Tragelaphus gratm, does well and breeds 
freely in captivity, but rarely lives to even as long as twelve years. A female 
Selous’s Marsh-Buck, Tragdaphua sdomi, lived in the London Z. G., 14.10.1890- 
26.1.1905,14 years 3 mouths 12 days, and a female hybrid, Tragelaphm grains 
xTragelaphus aelousi $, born in London 12.2.1896, died 17.7.1913, giving 
a life of 17 years 5 months 5 days. 

The longest lived Greater Kudu, Strepsiceros strepsiceros, in the London 
Z. G. was a female, 10.5.1873-6.3.1881, 7 years 9 mouths 26 days, and in the 
GizaZ. G. afemaleWn 25.8.1910,which di^ 30.11.1921,aged 11 year83months 
5 days. 

The Eland Antelope, Taurotragns oryx, the bulkiest of'’all Antelopes, lives 
well and breeds regularly in most big zoological gardens. The records of the 
twenty-five individuals known, so far, to have lived longest average 9 years 
2 months, the two longest being a female born in the London Z. G. 3.3.1914, 
which died 18.8.1926, 12 years 5 months 15 days, and one that lived in the 
Frankfort o. M. Z. G. (M, Schmidt, 1880, p. 307) for 15 years 4 days. 

A Four-horned Antelope, Tdracems quadricomis, has lived in the London 
Z. G., 17.4.1905-13.11.1912, 7 years 6 months 26 days, and one is said to have 
lived in the Pretoria Z. G., South Africa (Report, 1904, p. 10), for ten years. 

The Nylghaie, Boaelaphns tragocamalus, is almost the commonest Antelope 
in zoological gardens : it does well, and the females produce twins regularly, 
yet the maximum ages it reaches are very moderate. Sanyal (1892, p. 146) 
gives for the Calcutta Z. G. about eight years. H. S. Ferguson (1900-1901, p. 17) 
for the Trivandrum Z. G. eleven years. M. Schmidt (1880, p. 307) for the 
Frankfort o. M. Z. G. 8 years 11 days and 12 years 2 months 24 days. The 
two longest records in the London Z. G, are of a Ny^haie, bom 1.12.1837, which 
was sent away in exchange 28.9.1847, and so left alive when 9 years 9 months 
27 days old, and of a female, 20.11.1863-16.1.1876, 12 years 1 month 26 days. 
In the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, the two longest Nylghaie records are, 22 J1.1896- 
3.2.1907,20.9.1889-28.1.1902,10 years 2 months 11 days and 12years 4 months 
8 days respectively. The only exception I have heard of is in the Antwerp Z. G., 
where, on 26.9.1929, Mr. L. Star Aowed me a fmnale Nylghaie said to have 
been living there since 1908, in that case about twenty-one years old. 
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Family Antilocapbidab. 

Of the Pronghorned Antelope, ArUilocapra atnericam, M. P. Skinner (1922, 
pp. 102,103) writes :—“ It is extremely difficult to determine how long antelopes 
live. They reach maturity at five, and, as a rule, live from three to five years 
longer, although at times an individual reaches the ripe old age of twelve 
or fifteen years.’' 


Family Giraffidae. 

Thirty-five individual Giraffes, Giraffa Camelopardalis y that had lived for 
over six years in captivity, had an average life of fourteen years. Sixteen 
of these were males with an average of 12 years 9 months 22 days, and nineteen 
were females with an average life of almost fifteen years. These numbers 
of individuals are insufficient to prove definitely that females live longer than 
males, but suggest that fact. 

Fifteen, out of these thirty-five individuals, lived to fourteen, or more, 
years ; these were six males and nine females. They should be mentioned in 
detail 




Years months 

days. 

1. $ 

•• Connie,* from Kordofaii, 11)03. Cti/.a Z. Ci. 






10 2 liXU-18.1.11)18 

11 

0 

0 

f‘. I4i years. 

2. c'. 

London Z. G . born 17.3 18C7, died 20.3,1881 

14 

3 

3 


3. /. 

,, .. presented 12 7.1002,dud 20 12.1010. 

14 

5 

17 

ago over 15 years. 

i. ?. 

. ,. „ 3!>.ll!*17.. 

14 

6 

13 

age over 15 years. 

5. * 

Die Z (C. 10.0.1012-12 lo 1027 

15 

1 

2 


♦i. 

London Z. G. 24.3 1830- l.Vlo 1832 

16 

4 

21 

age over 18 years. 

7. 9. 

25.7.1874 24.: 1.1801 

17 

3 

20 


H 9. 

.litrdin dt'8 Plantey, Paris 3O.0.1827--12 12.1843 

18 

5 

12 

age over 20 years. 

/. 

Mysore Z G. India: rcceivtxl 7.1.1005, living 






12.11.1003. >\h<n 8aid to be 24 year« old (A. G. 
Hughes, in letter of 12 11.1003) . 

18 


.I 

age over 20 years. 

10 -f. 

born in Jardiu Zool. d Accliinatation, Paris, living 






1808 (P. L. Sclati*r, 1808. p. 280), age 

10 

0 

0 

and left alive. 

n. $ 

London Z G . : born 25.4.1853, died 21 3.1872 

10 

0 

26 


la. 

„ „ „ 22.4.184d, .. 22.1.1867 

20 

0 

0 


13. $. 

“Maggie.’’ London Z. G , : boni, of Kordofaii 
parents, 20,0.1007 ; living 4.11,1030 

23 

1 

11 

and left alive. 

14. $. 

Antwerp Z. G. : imported June 1878, died 






20.4,1006 .... 

27 

10 

0 


15. 5. 

Antwerp Z. G.: imported June 1878, died 





22.6.1006 . 

28 

0 

0 



Family Cbrvidae. 

The medium and large sized species of Deer have specific longevities of from 
eight to twelve years, and potential longevities up to twenty-three years. 
Very little is known of the smaller species of Deer, 

Males and females appear to have lives of about equal length. Taking 
two hundred representative individuals of both sexes, I find that the hundred 
males average 10 years 4 months 9 days and the hundred females 10 years 
10 months 27 days. 

The Muntjao, or Barking Deer, Mw^iacus (Cervtdus) spp.y do well and breed 
freely in captivity, but, as far as available records go, seldom live more than 
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six to eight years. A male Muntiacus lacrymans sckderi lived in the London 
Z. G., 29.5.1874-3.11.1884, 10 years 5 months 4 days. A male Muntiacus 
reevesi, born in the London Z. G. 28.11.1879, died 4.1^1889, 10 years 6 days, 
and an individual of the same species, born in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
2.8.1889, lived there till 5.7.1901, 11 years 11 months 3 days. 

The Fallow Deer, Dama datna, may show signs of old age at ten years 
(W. H. Flower, 1884, p. 302). The average age of nineteen individual old 
Fallow Deer that I have notes of is 10 years 10 months. Maximum records 
for several zoological gardens are:—London, a female, born 4.7.1875, died 
21.7.1885, 10 years 17 days. New York ((Central Park), born 15.0.1878, alive 
1.1.1890 (W. A Conklin, 1891, p. 22), 11 years 6 months 16 days. Jardin des 
Plantes, Paris, 15.12.1893-21.10.1905, 11 years 10 months 6 days. Hamburg 
(Report for 1^)2, p. 11), 13 years 5 months. Bale, a female, born 15.6.1907, 
died 1.10.1922, 15 years 3 months 16 days. Frankfort o. M. (M. Schmidt, 
1880, p. 306), 15 years 6 months 14 days, and left alive. A female hybrid Persian 
Fallow Deer, Datm mesopotatnica J xDarm dama $, born in the London Z. G. 
3,9.1880, died 21.1.1891, after 10 years 4 months 18 days. 

Twenty-five selecte<l individuals of the Ohital, Axis axis, average ten years 
one month. The longest records are those of a female born in the B&le Z. G. 
2.8.1902, which died 5,4.1915, 12 years 8 months 3 days: a male born in the 
LondonZ.G. 7.6.1880, which died 6.9.1893, 13 years 2 months 29 days; a male 
which lived in New York (Bronx Park) for 13 years 5 months 21 days (R. L. 
Ditmars, 1919, p. 62); one in the Trivandrum Z. G. for 14 years (H. S. Ferguson, 
19(K)-11K)1, p. 17); and one l>orn in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 25.7.1885, 
which died 22.3.1iK)4, after a life of 18 years 7 months 27 days. 

The Hog Deer, Hyelaphus porcinus, apj>ears to equal theX’hital in longevity. 
A male living in the Belle Vue Z.^G., Manchester, in Jan. 1912 had been there 
12 years 5 months. One born in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 15.2.1890, 
died 18.1.1903, 12 years 11 months 3 days. The record for the London Z. G. 
is a male, 23.3.1893-4.3.1906, 12 years 11 months 11 days. A female, believed 
to have been born in 1911, I’eceived in the Rotterdam Z. G. 20.5.1913, was 
1.6.1930 alive, when her age was considered to be about 18 years 6 months. 

The Sambar, and allied forms of East Indian Deer, Musa spp,, agree with 
the Chital and the Hog Deer in having a usual life of nine to ten years and 
an extreme of nineteen years. Thirty-nine selected individuals averaged a life 
of 10 years 5 months 7 days. Eleven examples of long-lived Deer of this 
group may be cited;— 

Sambar, Burn unkohr. 


VeATH monthfl dayfl. 


1. Hamburg Z. G. (Report, 1905, p. 10) . 

U 

0 

0 

2. 

Nat. Zool. Park, Washington, D.C. (A. B. Baker, 1926, 
p.»4) . 

14 

3 

0 

3. 

. London Z. G.: bom 12.5.1888, died 28.10.1902. 

14 

5 

11 

4. 

Malayan.” New York (Bronx Park) (B. L. Ditmars, 1919) 

14 

0 

0 

5. 

“IndiM." „ „ „ „ 

15 

0 

0 

6. 

Nat. Zool. Park, Waahis^inn, D.C.: 22.5.1913-2.1.1938 
(W. M. Mann, 1929, p. 100) . 

15 

7 

10 

7. 

London Z.G.; 1.10.1880 2.6.1847 . 

IB 

8 

1 

8. 

Frankfort o. H. Z. G. (M. Sdunidt, 1880. p. 807) . 

17 

1 

25 

a. 

2* Belle Yne Z.G., Manoheetet: livixig 1.1.1925 .. 

17 

4 

0 and left alire. 
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Molucca Deer, Rusa mdv/ccensis. 

Years months days. 

10. $. London Z. G.; bom 23.4.1876, died 6.7.1894 18 2 13 

Philippine Deer, Rusa phUippirms. 

11. cT. Nat. Zool. Park, Waflliingrttni, B.C. presented, when 

it was “ at least four years of ago,” 17.10.1904 ; died 
“ of senile cachexia,” 22.10.1919 (N. Hollister, 1921, 

pp. 79,80) , 15 0 5 age 19 years. 

The few statistics available for the Rucervine Deer suggest that the genus 
Rivcervm may be a long-lived one, sixteen individuals showing an average life 
of 12 years 1 month 15 days, but this is too small a number of individuals 
to draw conclusions from. 

A male Swamp-Deer, Rucervm dumucAii, lived in the National Zool. Park, 
Washingt^on, D.C., 14 years 3 months 9 days (N. Hollister, 1914, p. 92), and three 
females have hacl very long lives in the London Z. CL, 21.5.1912-3.3.1930, 
17.7.1858-14.11.IH^Ci, 9.6.1906-24.Cb 1929, 17 years 9 months 12 days, 18 years 
3 months 27 days and 23 years 15 days respectively. 

A male Sehomburgk's Deer, Rncerrm sdiomburgki, born in the Hamburg 
Z. (L 15.7.1873, was received in the London Z. G. 1.12.1873, where it lived 
till 12.1.1887, a total life of 13 years 1 month 11 days. 

An Eld's Deer, Rucennis eldii, has lived in New York, Bronx Park, for thirteen 
years (R. L. Ditmars, 1919). In the London Z. (L a male lived, 20.10.1896- 
28.1l.llK>9, 13 years 1 month 8 days, and a female, 21.4.19<M)~19.10.1913, 
13 years 5 months 28 days. 

1'hirty-two individual Deer of the Sika group, that lived to over six years 
in captivity, gave an average of ten years. A male Japanese Deer, Sika nippon 
{Cerium sika), born in the Rotterdam Z. G. 6.7.1910, died 31.1.1924, after 
13 years 6 months 25 days. One born in the Jardhi des Plantes, Paris, 24.7.1911, 
died 2.1.1930,18 years 5 months 8 days. Two females born in the London Z. G. 
had long lives, *2.6.1884-15.6.1899, 27.7.1870-31.12.1888, 15 years 13 days 
and 18 ymrs 5 months 3 days respectively. 

A female Mantchurian Deer, Sika marUchuricus, received in exchange 
at the London Z. G. 20.8.1872, lived to 28.10.1886, 14 years 2 months 8 days. 

Bed Deer and Wapiti. 

The Red Deer and Wapiti, forming the genus Cenms in the restricted sense, 
are proved, byabmidant evidence, to be long-lived mammals, frequently living 
to from ten to thirteen years, and in rare instances to nineteen and even to 
nearly twenty-three years. The length of life of males and females appears 
equal. The American and Asiatic Wapiti live longer than the Red Deer, 
in agreement with their larger size. 

Of the Red Deer, Cervm elaphus, in England, J. S. Huxley (1926, p. 1023) 
has shown that the maximum antler growth is obtained generally in the tenth 
year, but may be sooner, and that the oldest maximum antler growth was, in 
a single case, where it was not obtained till the thirteenth year. J. S. Huxley 
( 1926 , pp. lOS®, 1080) gives the number of points on antlers at different ages, 
and in the same interesting paper implies that the normal maximum age for 
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this species, under favourable circumstances, is fifteen or sixteen years. This 
agrees with information obtained by the present writer from independent 
sources at St. Gall, in Switzerland. 

The longest record of a male Red Deer in the London Z. G. is of one born 
1.9.1878 which died 2.9.1895,17 years 1 day, and for a female, a Barbary hind, 
born 19.5.1867, which lived till i6.ll.1883, i6 years 5 months 27 days. R. L. 
Ditmars (1911) mentions two individuals living to 16 years, and one to 18 years, 
in the New York Zoological Society’s Park, Bronx Park, New York. In the 
Philadelphia Z. G. a stag lived, 30.5.1904-14.6.1923, 19 years 14 days (C. E. 
Brown, 11K)5, p. 267). 

The full age of the Wapiti Deer, Cermis mnadtnsis, is 15 to 16 years, as 
stated by W. Rowan (1923, p. 112). The average age is, of course, much less, 
and the potential age somewhat longer. Thirty-three selected individuals 
in zoological gardens give an average of 14 years 5 months 2 days. Seven 
examples of American Wapiti living to exti’eme old ages arc :— 


Year.s months days. 


1. 

fT. 

London Z. G.: born 15.8.1858, died 2.9.187.'> 

10 

0 

17 

2. 


B:Ue Z. G. : born 17.10.1902, died 17.11.1921 

10 

1 

0 

3. 


London Z. G.: liorn 17.G.1880, died 11.9.1899 

19 

2 

24 

4. 


„ „ 29.6.1881, 23.9.1901 

20 

2 

21 

5. 


„ „ „ 8.01867, 30.8.1889 

21 

11 

22 

6. 


New York, Bronx Park (R. L. Ditmars, 1919) 

22 

0 

0 

7. 

Jardin dos Plantes, Paris . born 21.7.1883, died 20.8.1905 

22 

1 

8 


An Altai Deer, Cervus songaricus, deposited m the London Z. (J. 10.8.1897, 
had to be shot 23.5.1918, after i)eing there 20 years 9 months 15 days, Other 
notable records from the London Z. G. arc of a male Wallich's Dwr, Cervm 
waUichii, 13.3.1912-19.8.1926, 14 years 5 months 6 days, and of a male Hangul, 
Cerms Jianglu, 16.11.1911-25.2.1925, 13 years 3 months 9 days. 

Twenty individual American Deer of the genus Odocoikns average a life 
of 8 years 10 months 6 days. The longest records for Mule-Deer, (Mocoileud 
hemiontu (Gariacua macrotis) in the London Z. G. are of a female, presented 
6.4.1883, which lived till 23.8.1894,11 years 4 months 17 days, and of a male, 
born 1.7.1885, which died 16.9.1897, after 12 years 2 months 15 days. A male 
Peruvian Deer, Odocoileua pe) uvianua, bom in Chile in 1909, which was presented 
to the London Z. G. 24.4.1911, lived there till 30.1.1923, when its age was 
at least 13 years 1 month. B. L. Ditmars (1919) has recorded a “ Florida 
Deer ” as living for 15 years in the New York Zoological Society’s Park, Bronx 
Park, New York. 

Available records of the Elk, Akes akes, are poor. Of the longevity of the 
European Elk in its wild state, H. J. Elwes (1903) wrote that the male is fully 
adult at seven or eif^t years, that senile degeneration commences at fifteen 
or twenty years, or sooner, and that some individuals may live to be twenty-five 
years old, or even more. 


The Reindeer, Bangifer tarandue, does well and breeds freely in yn olog i^ a l 
gardens; it appears to live in general from seven to nine years, with an extrome 
age of about fifteen years. 
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L. J. Palmer, in charge of the Reindeer Experiment Station of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in a letter of 1.2.1930, kindly informed 
me that the oldest animal at the Reindeer Experiment Station at College, 
Alaska, is a steer nine years of age," hut that “ generally it is the opinion of the 
Lapp and Eskimo reindeer men in Alaska that the average life of the reindeer 
is fifteen years." In this c^ase the word “ average " should be taken, in all 
probability, to mean full " or * maximum." While making these enquiries 
1 find, time after time, that the word average " is misused in this sense not 
only by English farmers, }>ut also by University men. L. J. Palmer has also 
been good enotigh to send me the following note :—* In the 14th Annual 
Report, Introduction, Domestic Reindeer into Alaska, 1904 (1905), p. 120 
(Reprint from 20th Annual Report Bureau of Animal Industry, 1903, p. 3S0), 
by K. Jackson, the following is stated : ‘ So far as known the natural life of the 
caribou is about fourteen years, as is also the case with the reindeer.—C. C. 
(leorgeson.* " 

The maximum record for the London Z. 0. is of a female Reindeer, born 
4.5.1013, which died 5.4.1924, 10 years 11 months 1 day. A male born in the 
Bale Z. (i. 5.0.1014 lived till 14.9.1920, 12 years 3 months 9 days. 

For the Tufted Doer Elaphodus, Pere David’s Deer Elapkurus, the 
American Deer of the genera Blastocnm, Hippormrudiis, Mazarm, and Pudu^ 
for the ordinary Eur()])ean Roe Deer and the (’hinese Water-Deer 

flifdropoies^ 1 have not been able to secure sufficient notes to give any idea of 
their natural terms of life, and this also applies to the Musk-Deer of the family 
Moschidae, and to the Mouse-Deer, or (/hevrotiiins,of the family Tragulidae. 

Family Cameltdae. 

Arabian Camel, Camel ns dromedurins. 

The age, over-estimated by A. G. Leonard (1894, pp. 119, 120), has been 
stated more correctly by A. S. Leese (1927, p. 137), who wrote ; “Camels, like 
horses, may live to the age of forty years or more, but, also like horses, they 
reach the stage at which they can no longer justify their existence as a servant 
to man long before this. A camel at twenty years has generally reached and 
passed that point." 

An anonymous paragraph quoted in Bull. New York Zool. Soc. 28 , p. 50, 
1925, is also good :—" Thirty years is reckoned by the Arabs to be the extreme 
limit of age ff)r camels, whose females may produce ten or twelve calves in a life¬ 
time. The normal age of a camel is reckoned to l>e something between fifteen 
and twenty-five years, the span of a generation, the period, as the Arab counts, 
l>etwe^n the marriage of two generations of the same family. A camel, which 
comes in its youth to a man as his bride’s dowry, being expected to still be 
* under him ’ "on the occasion of his son s marriage." 

Major D. 8. Rabagliati, O.B.E., F.R,C.V.S., writes (1924, p. 24)“ No 
camel should be purchased for hard work before it is about six years old. Up 
to four yearn old the young camel is not sufficiently well grown and between 
four and a half and five and a half years of age the mouth is a complete 
W!wk as regards the teeth. In this period of one year it obtains twelve or 
sixteen new permanent teeth and loses twelve or fourteen of the temporary 

ones. The camel is probably at its prime between seven and twelve 

years of age.’^ 

In Egypt Camels generally are set to work when too young, and, in con- 
S8(|tience, are worn out at comparatively early ages. 
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Six years is the proper age at which to start a Camel for real hard work, 
such as for military purposes. Up to about sixteen years a Camel may be still 
useful. 

Definite records of Camels over 16 years old are rare. 


Years months days. 


1. 

Frankfort o. M. Z. G. (M. Schmidt, 1880, p. 306). 

16 

5 

12 


2. 

Central Park, New York : born 16.1.1873, alive in 1800 






(W. A. Conklin, 1801, p. 24) . . At least 

16 

11 

15 

and left alive. 

3. 

Philadelphia Z. 0. ■ 4.2.1875-20.12.1892 (0. E. Brown, 






1025, p. 267) 

17 

10 

16 


4. 

9. Bale Z. G.; 20.5.1800-4.5.1008 

17 

11 

5 


5. 

9. Berlin Z. G. : received 2.5.1888, sold in 1006 






(L. Heck, in letter of 14.11.1030) 

18 

0 

0 

and left alive. 

6. 

9, born in 1898. Rotterdam Z. G.: reoei\ed 14.4.1900, 






died 16.2.1024 . . 

23 

10 

2 

ago c, 25 years, 

7. 

Jardin des Plantes. Paris ■ 7.10.1890-7.7.1015 .... . . 

24 

9 

0 



Baotrian Camel, Camehis bactrianua. 

Notable examples of longevity in this species are :— 

Years months days. 

1. $, born in the Crimea in 1855. Presented by the Royal 

Engineers to the London Z. G. 18.11.1856, died 
30.4.1873 

2. c?. London Z. G.: purchased 20,2.1884, sold 19.2.1004 

for JBo, so presumably it was decrepid with age 

3. , gelding. Purchased, when full grown, fronj Carl 

Hagenbeck by the Duke of Bedford, who presented 
it to the Zool. Society 4.4.1011. It lived in 
Regent’s Park till 20.7.1030, when it was trans¬ 
ferred to Whipsnade Park, where it lives, 

17 . 11.1030 

4. $. Frankfort o. M. Z. G. ; received, when young, 

20.4.1805, sold 25.1.1018, I noted of this camel, 

21.0.1912, when she was about 18 years old, that 
her humps were quite upright, whereas in a male 
Bactrian camel in the Giza Z. G. the humps had 
fallen over before he was 14 years of age 

5. 9> ^orn rimi 1006; received Rotterdam Z. G 6,3.1012. 

living there 1.6.1030 . . , . 

6. Jardin des Plantes, Paris ; bom 12.4.1806, died 28.4.1020 

7. <^. Berlin Z. G.: 10.3.1000 5.10.1024 (L. Heck, in 

letter of 14.11.1030) . 

8. 9. BtlleZ.G.; 10.6,1886-11.11,1011 . 

Hybrid Caiii«l 

A special paragraph must be given to one of the most remarkable animals 
that ever liv^ in the menagerie of the Zoological Society of London. As is 
well known, hybrid Camels are the result of the cross Camdua bactrianua d X 
Camelua dromedariua $. These mules are r^larly bred in parts of western 
Asia, as they have a definite value as transport animals. The existence of the 
opposite cross, Camelua dromedariua 6 X Camelua bactrianua ?, has been denied 
by experts, w, if admitted, it has been stated that when such a mule is bom it 
x^l be an undersized weakling, useless and short-lived. 

On 24.2.1881 the Society recwved as a present from Col. 0. H. St. J(fim 
F<Z.S., a female Bactrian Cam^, formerly belonging to Ayoub Khan wh ich 


If. 

1 !* 


a 


[4 months. 
] 2 ago over 17 years 

20 and left alive. 


19 


13 age over 22 years. 


22 0 5 and left alive. 

[o. 23J years. 
IB 2 25 and left alive, age 

24 0 16 


24 

25 


6 

5 


25 

I 
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Col. St. John had “purchased from its captiirers at Kandahar’’ (P.Z.S. 1881, 
p, 409). On 25.3.1881 this Bactrian gave birth to a female foal, which lived 
in the London Z. O. till 23.3.1898, 10 years 11 months 28 days. 

There is no proof that the sire of this foal was a Cameliis dromedaritiaf 
but there is the definite fact that the foal had only cme hump, a large hump 
covering most of its back. 


Lama spp. 

The Lama Lama glama, the Huanaco Lama huanacus, the Alpaca Lama 
pacos, and the Vicugna Lama vicugna all appear to have an ordinary life-span 
of about twelve years. Thirty selected individuals, including all four species, 
show fifteen females having an average life of 13| years and fifteen males with 
a life of only 11J years. 

Definite cases of I.famas living to over 15 years :— 

Years months days. 

1. (flnma. 9* Puhlin Z. 0.: rpccivcd, adult, died 

23.7.1 ajii 

2. hn‘innrn,<t, Jurdin dos Plantes, Pari-^ (J.4.1912 20.6.1927 . 

3. .. 9 . Lf>n<lon //. 0.. 1869-29.3.188.5 

1. llHnibnrjf Z. (1. (Report, 1903. p. 10) 

,5. London Z. <?. • presented 20.12.1913. living: 

11.11.1930 

6. pacitH. Colo^rne Z. (!. (Report. 1911. p. 6) 

7. ijlnma, Philadelphia Z. U. • L2.1888 18.8.1906 (0. E. 

Brown. 1925, p. 267) 

8. ,o I. , Lomloii Z. (L : purchased 3.6.1892, died 8.1 1911 

9. liiuinnrun, ^. London Z 0.. pre-sented 16.8.18HL <lied 

10 9.1993 

10. {// imn 9. Dublin Z. O,. born 31.7.188L died 1 11.1904... 

Family SnoAE. 

For the Ohl World Pigs of the genera Sus, Potamochoerm, Phacochoerus, and 
Jiabirusna available statiatics are not sufficient for a statement of average or 
a{)eoifio longevity, Imt the latter may lie eight or nine years, as seventy-one 
selected individuals give a full-life average of 10 years .3 months 10 days, and 
show a potential longevity of twenty years. 

So far as the few figures at my disposal go of sexed individuals, 27 males 
and 33 females, the females have the longer life, with an average of 10 years 
11 months, the average for males being 9 years 5 months. 

M. A. C. Hinton (1926, pp. 18, 19) has drawn attention to the peculiar 
dentition of the Wart-Hog in connection with old age. This dentition, with 
“ persistently growing teeth," which, Hinton shows, “finish growing, develop 
roots, and wwr out ’’ if the Wart-Hog lives long enough, does not appear to give 
the Wart-Hog a longer life than that of the other Old World Pigs or of the 
American Peccaries (S. S. Flower, 1926, p. 20). 

The European, and west Asian, Wild Swine, Svs acrofa, live well in European 
and American zoological gardens ; instances of exceptional old age include 
two animals that lived for fifteen years in the Philadelphia Z. G. (35th Annual 
Report, 1907, p. 13): a male in tlie Bftle Z. 6., 14.4.1906-6.6.1921, 16 years 
1 month 22 days; one that lived in the National Zool. Park, Washington, D.C., 
10.9.1911-9.12.1926, 15 years 2 months 29 days (W. M. Mann, 1927, p. 97); 
« female, from Turkish Arabia, in the London Z. G., 6.9.1894-16.10.1910, 


15 

2 

12 

15 

2 

14 

15 

7 

13 

15 

11 

0 

16 

10 

21 

17 

6 

0 

18 

6 

U 

18 

7 

5 

19 

0 

24 

20 

3 

4 
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16 years 1 month 10 days; and a female presented to the London Z. ft. 5.3.1880, 
which died 11.9.1899, after 19 years 6 months 6 days. 

Two instances from the Giza Z. ft. may be given of African races of 8m 
scrofa living in Egypt to great ages. A male Sennar Pig, from the Fung Province 
of the Sudan, received, when a young animal, 1.10.1904, died 27.2.1922, having 
lived in the menagerie 17 years 4 months 26 days, and being probably nearly 
18 years old. A female, believed to be the last genuine Egyptian Wild Pig, 
died of old age, 20.12.1912 ; she had been in my charge for 14 years 2 months 
14 days, and was at least 16, but possibly 18 or 19 years old. 

Of east Asian Swine in the London Z. ft., an Andaman Boar, 8m andaman- 
ensisy born 15.7.1867, died 20.10,1879, 12 years 3 months 5 days, and a White- 
whiskered Sow, Sm leucomystaxy presented 30.5.1865, lived till 10.7.1878, 

13 years 1 month 10 days. 

African Bush-Pigs seldom live over ten years in Eiiiope, but a Red River- 
Hog, Potamochoerus porcus, born in the London Z. ft. 4.0.1858, died 3.2.1873, 

14 years 7 months 29 days. 

The record African Wart-Hog, Pha^ochoerm aethiopiemy in the London Z. ft. 
appears to be a female, received in exchange 28.6.1894, which died 1.12.1906, 
12 years 5 months 3 days. Three female Wart-Hogs, all obtainerl, when quite 
young, in the Fung ft'ovince of the Sudan, did particularly well in the 
ftiza Z. ft. One from Singa, Blue Nile, 1.7.1909, arriverl ftiza i7.8.HM)9, died 
10.1.1923, 13 years 6 months 9 days. Two from Roseires, 20.9.1fW)7, arrived 
Giza 17.10.1907, died 2.4.1921 and 19.3.1924, thus living. resf>ectively, 13 years 
6 months 12 days and 16 years 6 months. 

A male Babirusa, Babirmm babyrvma, has lived in the liOndon Z. ft., 
11.11.1860-9.5.1871, 10 years 5 months 28 days, and a female, 3,7.1897- 
6.1.1908,10 years 6 months 3 days. I once had a female Babirusa, very tame, 
and a great j)et, in my charge for 9 years 6 months 20 days; she was probably 
12 years 3 months old when, 20.4.1908,1 had to send her away alive to Hamburg. 

Family Tayassuidae. 

A male White-lipped Peccary, Tayasm pemri {Dicotyks labiatm), was in 
the London Z. G., 31.8.1878-11.1.1888, 9 years 4 months 11 days. 

The Collared Peccary, Pecari tajucu (Dkotyks t<yrqmtm)y appears to l>e 
hardier in captivity in Europe *, males have lived in the London Z.G., 21.3.1891- 
15,1.1903 and 31.5.1861-14.3.1875, 11 years 9 months 24 days and 13 years 
9 months 14 days respectively. An individual born in the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris, 8.5.1911, died 1.3.1927, at the age of 15 years 9 months 23 days. 

Family Hippopotamidae. 

Hippopotamus, Hippopotamm amphibim. 

The Hippopotamus is a strange and highly specialized mammal. One of its 
peculiarities is that when it is removed from its native haunts in the wide 
spaces of tropical Africa it flourishes in confined quarters in European and 
American menageries, lives to remarkable ages, and breeds regularly. 

The Hippopotamus is an example of exercise not being a nec^sary part 
either of the life of an individual animal or of the capacity of reprodudngite 
species. ™ 
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In its wiki state, as far as my personal observations in the Sudan go, the 
Hippopotamus has to take a great deal of exercise both in swimming and 
walking. To find suitable food it sometimes, during the night, wanders for 
miles on land, and the jaws get immense exercise in crushing enough coarse 
vegetation to provide sufficient nourishment for such a bulky animal. 

In a northern zoological garden the Hippopotamus passes its days, eating and 
sleeping, with a walk perhaps twenty to forty yards long in summer, and much 
less in winter when shut up in a warmed room, and even if its water-tank is 
only large enough for it to immerse itself in, turn round, and move two or three 
yards in each direction, it keeps quite fit. Its food is brought to it, even placed 
in its mouth, and this food is all of the best and most nutritious procurable. 

It is not unusual for Hippopotamuses in captivity to live over twenty years. 
their potential longevity appears to be over forty years. As far as available 
figures go, female Hippopotamuses live longer than males both in average and 
extreme lives. 

Some instances of long-lived individuals of Hippopotamus amphibius 

Years monthB days. 

1. (<. “ Sigapo.*' National Z. G., Pretoria, South Africa 

(R. Bigalko, 1929, p. 299) . Nearly 21 0 0 

2. Jardin den PlanteH, PariH : 28.7.1890-14.10.1917 ... 21 2 10 

3. f<. -‘Said.” Giza Z. G.: received from East Africa, 

when over a year old, 24.4.1908 ; living 1.11.1930 22 0 7 and left alive. 

4. . “Broek.’* Antwerp Z. G.: received 12.6.1881, 

died 14.2,1904. “ Broek’’ and liie mate “Julie, ” 
between 1886 and 1903, are said to have had 
fourteen young one«. about eleven of which 

were reared .22 8 2 ago r. 24 years. 

5. $. AntworpZ.G. * imported 21.4.190r),liTmg 12.12.1930 25 7 21 and left alive. 

6. $. „ „ . 25 7 21 

7. • “ Baehit 1 ’* or “ Gblokliche," from the Atbara, 

Sudan (for rate <»f growth see S. S. Flower, 

1908, p. 21). Hamburg Z. G.; received-.8.1881. 

died 6.3.1910 .... ... .28 6 6 ago r. 29 years. 

8. Jardindes Plantes, Paris: 11.5.1897-14.5.1924 . 27 0 3 

9. “Jakob,” born in Antwerp Z, G. 11.10.1887: 

purchased in June 1888 for the Breslau Z. G.. 
where he died, 7.12.1914, as the result of an 
accident slipping on entering his bath, he 

injured hie spiue ... 27 1 26 

10. Jardin des Plantes, Paris: received 19.8.1853, 

died 14.1,1880 . .. . 26 4 25 

U, c7» Berlin Z. G.; received 20,12.1893, died in 1920 26 0 0 

12. cf. “ Obasch. * Arrived, when said to be five or six 

months old, at Cairo, 14.11.1849 ; arrived in ( in London, age 

London Z. G. 25.5.1850, died 11.3.1878 .. 27 9 16 ] 28 years and 

( 9 or 10 months. 

13. J. “Julio,” Antwerp Z. G,: 12.6,1881-20.10.1909 . 28 4 8 age r. 30 years. 

14. $. London Z.G.: presented 22.7.1854, died 16.12.1882 28 4 24 age r. 20 years. 

15. Belle Vue Z. G., Manchester: received 19.7.1876, 

^ed in 1906 . At least 29 5 11 age r. 30 years. 

16. Q . “ Liesehen/' bom in Antwerp Z. G. early in 1896; 

arrived in Frankfort o. M. Z. G. 18.12.1896, 

liv^ there 15.9.1980 .. 34 0 0 and still alive. 

17. 2, “Onyikwkes.” London Z. G.: bom 5.11.1872, 

died 20.8.1908. 35 4 15 

18. Q* Jardin dee Plantes, Paris: reoeived 46.1855, 

died 8.2.1897 . 41 7 29 

paoo. ZooL. Soo.—1931. 16 
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Pygmy Hippopotamus, Choerapsis Uberiensis. 

Although this species was first brought alive to the British Isles as long 
ago as 1873, when an individual, presented to the Royal Zoological Society 
of Ireland, died shortly after reaching Dublin (P. L. Sclater, 1873, p. 434), 
it has been only during the present century that the Pygmy Hippopotamus has 
become a regular inhabitant of the principal zoological gardens of Europe 
and North America. It does well and breeds. 

The first specimen received in the London Z. G., a female, “ Diana,’* was 
purchased, for £300, 6.2.1913 ; she gave birth to a calf 1.11.1930. This gives 
some idea as to the longevity of this species. Diana ” is still alive, 11.11.1930, 
after 17 years 9 months 5 days of life in London. 

Order 16. SIRENIA. 

It would be extremely interesting to know what is the longevity of the 
Manatee, Trichechtis {Manatm), and the Dugong, Dugong {Halicore), both on 
account of the peculiar dentition, with a series of molar teeth gradually coming 
into use, of both these genera and from the practical point of view in making 
laws to limit the killing of individuals to prevent the extermination of the 
species. 

The toothless Northern Sea-Cow, Rhyiina, was exterminated by man before 
any facts as to its length of life were known. 

Unfortunately I can find no evidence of a Dugong having lived in captivity, 
and the records of Manatees in aquariums and zoological gardens only prove 
the difficulty of keeping this animal alive under artificial conditions for even 
two years. 


Order 17. TUBULIDENTATA. . 

The African Ant-Bear, or Aard Vark, Orycteropua afer, is another example 
of an animal with peculiar dentition about whose specific or potential longevity 
nothing appears to be known. A fqmale has lived in the London Z. G., 
30.10.1884-3.2.1891, 6 years 3 months 4 days, and a male, 18.6.1869-13.3.1879, 
9 years 8 months 26 days. 


Order 18. PHOLIDOTA. 

Even less is known of the life of the Pangolins, Mania app. ; there appears 
to be no record of one living to even two years in captivity. 

Order 19, XEN^THRA. 

Family Cholobfodidab. 

Two-toed Sloths, Chclaepua app,, do wdil in captivity (S. S. Flower, 1930, 
p. 666), but the available figures are not sufficient to make statements possible 
as to specific or potential longevity or to compare the viability of the sexes. 
Fifteen individuals in six zoolc^oal gardens give an average of 6 years 7 months 
6 days. A Chdoepus didadtylua, believed to have been bom about 1912, acquit^ 
by tike Rotterdam Z. G. 13.8,1914, died there 14.6.1924, after 9 years 10 months 
1 day, aged probably about ll^ years. A pair of Hoffman’s ffloths, Chtdmpm 
hoffmanni, lived well in the London Z, 6.; the male was received 1.6.1876, the 
female 26.8.1876; both died 30.4.1887, the female altmr 10 years 8 months 
6 days, the male after eleven years. 
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FamUy Bbadypodidab. 

No one appears to have succeeded, either in Europe or America, in keeping 
a Three4oed Sloth, Brady pus tridactylus, alive for more than a few months. 

Family Mybmecophagidab. 

The ttiree longest records in the London Z. G. for the Great Anteater, 
Myrm^cophuga tridactyla (Myrmecophaga jidxUa), are all of females. One 
received 15.9.1923 is still living, 11.11.1930, after 7 years 1 month 26 days; 
one purchased 24.4.1883 died 26.3.1893, 9 years 11 months 2 days; and one 
presented 4.10.1867 lived till 6.2.1882, 14 years 4 months 1 day. 

A female Tamandua Anteater, Tamandm teiradactyla, was in the London 
Z. G., 30.1.1880-16.1.1885, 4 years 11 months 15 days. 

Family Dasypodidae. 

The commonest species of Armadillo in zoological gardens is the Hairy 
Armadillo, Euphracius mllosus {Dasypm villosus) : it lives well, and sometimes 
breeds in captivity. Both males and females live to ten, or more, years. 

Five instances of long life in this species are :— 


YearH mouth.s dayn. 


1. 9 • London Z. G. 

bom 2.i,1875, di«d 25.10.1887 . 

12 

5 

23 

2. 

presont(Ml 10.10.1892, died 30.7.190.5 

12 

9 

20 

3. r(. 

7.12.1873, „ 30.1.1887 

13 

1 

23 

i. Jardin des Plantes, 

PariK* 20.12.1899-23.6.1913 

13 

5 

27 


.'i. Rottonlani Z. U. • roocivod, when l^elievod to bo from two to >ge f. 18 yearg. 

three year^ old. 11..*>.191.'); living 12.121930 I.*) 7 1 and left alive. 


The Apar, or Throe-banded Armadillo. Tolypevies tricinctm, has lived 
in the Berlin Z. 0. for eleven years (C. C. Sanborn, 1930, p. 87). 

Order 20. MARSUPIALIA. 

Several forma of Kangarooa live well and breed freely in captivity: of these 
sufficient is known to form fairly accurate ideas of their duration of life. Wom¬ 
bats are alont fellows who, when once they have “ dug themselves in," will 
live for very many years. The Zoological Society of London has been very 
successful in keeping several species of Australian Opossums. Over and 
beyond these three exceptions it must be acknowledged that we know nothing 
almut the life-spans of Marsupials except that individuals in captivity do not 
appear to live out their full lives, and that many interesting genera have never 
been seen alive in Europe. 


Family Maobopodidae. 

The larger Kangaroos appear to live longest, with a full life of eight to nine 
years and an extreme of seventeen; the Wallabies live six to seven years, with 
an extreme of twelve ; the Rat-Kangaroos five to six years, with an extreme of 
lune years. In each group, so far as available figures go, females average 
8l%h% Imigw lives than males, but the difference is very small, hardly four 
^oeni. 


16 * 
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Mr. A. S. Le Souef, in a letter from Sydney of 12.5.1930, writes :—Mar¬ 
supials of the genus Macropm are short lived; I do not think they get over 
twelve years often.’' 

Examples of long-lived individuals of various species may be given in detail:— 

A Great Grey Kangaroo, Macropits gigantetis, lived in the Hamburg Z. G. 
(Report, 1905, p, 10) 11 years 3 months. In the London Z. G. the longest record 
for a male Great Grey Kangaroo is of one, bom 14.5.1889, which died 3.10.1900, 
11 years 4 months 19 days, and for a female is of one, bom 27.7.1871, which 
died 31,3.1885, 13 years 8 months 4 days. 

In the Giza Z. G. the longest record for a female of this species, received 
when adult, 16.9.1900, died 21.1.1911, was only 10 years 4 months 5 days, 
but two males lived longer. On 8.2.1900, a travelling menagerie being in 
financial difficulties at Port Said, I purchased, among other animals, a male 
Black-faced Kangaroo ; it was very tame. The proprietor told me that this 
Kangaroo had journeyed about the world for years in its small wooden cage: it 
died in the Giza Z. G. 26.5.1911, after 11 years 3 months 18 days. How much 
older it actually was is unknown. An adult male Great Grey Kangaroo, received 
in exchange from the Melbourne Z. G., arrived in the Giza Z. G. 16,9.1900. 
On 23.3.1908 it was transferred to the Nuzha Z. G., Alexandria, where it died 
28,9.1914, having lived in Egypt for 14 years 12 days. 

A female Wallaroo, Macropits robustus, was in the Giza Z. G., 3.5.1900- 
25.3.1913, 12 years 10 months 22 days. The Hon Walter Rothschild (now 
Lord Rothschild, F.R.S., V.P.Z.S.) told me, 15.8.1913, that a Wallaroo that 
had belonged to him lived for fifteen or sixteen years. 

A male Red Kangaroo, Macropus rufvs, in the London Z. G., purchased 
10.6.1860, died 5.7,1873, 13 years 25 days, and a female, bom in the London 
Z. G. 1.3.1880, lived till 10.1.1894, 13 years 10 months 9. days. The oldest 
recorded Red Kangaroo appe^irs to be one which was in the Nat. Zool. Park, 
Washington, D.C., from June 1912 to 3.11.1928 (W. M. Mann, 1930, p. 4), 
at least 16 years 4 months 3 days. 

A Bennett’s Wallaby, Macropua ruficdlis bennetti, lived in the Trivandmm 
Z. G. for twelve years (H. S. Ferguson, 1900-1901, p. 17). A female Dama, 
or Derbian, Wallaby, Macropua eugenii, born in the London Z. G. 13.10.1875, 
died there 25.8.1885,9 years 10 months 12 days. A Brush-tailed Rock-Wallaby, 
Petrogale penicUUUa^ was in the London Z. G., 17.9.1888-13.2.1896, 7 years 
4 months 26 days. 

A female Gaimard’s Rat-Kangaroo, BeUongia gaimardi, presented to the 
London Z. G. 25.6.1891, died 9.4.1899, 7 years 9 months 14 days. In the 
Calcutta Z. G. this species has lived 9^ years (Sanyal, 1892, p. 170), A Brush¬ 
tailed Rat-Kangaroo, Bettongia penkillata, was in the London Z. G., 9.6.1908- 
26.6.1916, 8 years 16 days. 

The Dark Rat-Kangaroo, Poiaroua tridastylvs {Hypaiprymnua apicalia), 
in the Frankfort o. M. Z. G. has lived, approximately, six to seven years 
(M. Schmidt, 1880, p. 305). 

Family PhaXiANgbridae. 

The first Pygmy Flying-Acrobats, Aerobatea pygmama, in the London Z. G. 
wm two received 18,6,1840; one rf these died 12.8.1843^ theother 10,6.1844, 
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3 years 11 months 22 days. Two female Dormouse-Phalangers, Dromicia 
mna, have done well in the London Z. G., 18.6.1873-18.10.1878 and 1.5.1890- 
6.1.L105, 5 years 4 months and 5 years 8 months 5 days respectively. 

Thirty-four individual Flying-Opossums of the genus Petaurus (Belidetis) 
in the London Z. G. had an average life there of 6 years 6 months 7 days. A 
Squirrel Flying-Opossum, Peiaurus sciurem, lived the longest, 17.5.1895- 
16.4.1907, 11 years 10 months 29 days. Examples of both the Long-tailed, 
PeMurm aiisiralia ( flavivmtris)y and the Short-headed, Petaurus breviceps (ariel), 
species lived for over ten years. 

The Silver-grey, or lx)ng-eared, Opossum, Trichoaurus mlpecula (Phalangiata 
ridpina), does not do so well in captivity, as might be expected. Maximum 
records from several zoological gardens are all under six years. In the London 
Z. (L the male that lived longest, 8.5.1920-18.9.1928, was there only 8 years 

4 months 10 days, and the female presented 4.7.1868, which died 26.3.1878, 
9 years 8 months 22 days, appears to be the maximum record for England. 

A male Short-eared Opossum, Tricfioaurua caninuay was in the London 
Z. G., 15.6.1870-27.11.1877, 7 years 5 months 12 days, and an individual of 
this species lived in the Hamburg Z. G. (Report for 1904, p. 11) for 8 years 
11 months. A Ring-tailed Opossum, Paeitdochirua peregrinus, was in the 
London Z. G., 17.6.1922-19.2.1928, 5 years 8 months 2 days. 

Family Phascolomiidae. 

Of Wombats. Pkiacolomia app.y fourteen selected individuals show an 
average life of 11 years 4 months 8 days. A Wombat, possibly Tasmanian, 
lived in the Frankfort o. M. Z. (i. 15 years 9 months 14 days (M. Schmidt, 
1880, p. 305). The tlirec* longest-live<I Wombats in the London Z. G. were 
a Phascahmia mikhUiy 25.9.1872-24.5.1888, 15 years 7 months 29 days; 
a Pfimcolomia laiifrona, 11.3,1885 28.11.llMj2, 17 years 8 months 17 days; 
and a Phaacolomia nnichelUy 29,3,1880-20.4.1900, 26 years 21 days. 

Family Peramelidae. 

The Rabbit-eared Bandicoot, Paragalut lagotiay appears to be the only 
s|>ecies that has lived for any appreciable time in Europe. In the London Z. G. 
one received 7.7.1848 liveil till 25.3.1852, 3 years 8 months 18 days, and of 
two males received 26.5.1899, one died 2.3.11K)4 and one 1.6.1904, 4 years 
9 months 6 days and 5 years 6 days resi)ectively. In the Frankfort o. M. Z. G. 
individuals have lived for 4 years 22 days, and for 7 years 2 months (M. Schmidt, 
1880, p. 305). 


Family Dasyuridae. 

The thrive following itjcords from the London Z. G. are the longest that I have 
been able to obtain from all sources : they cannot represent the full life-span of 
the larger Dasyuride Mareupials:—Zebra W^olf, Thylacinm cynocephalusy $, 
14.11.1884-2.4.1893, 8 years 4 months 18 days. Tasmanian Devil, SarcophUus 
harrisii, ?, 21.6.1866-27.3.1872,5 years 9 months 6 days. Native-Cat, Da^rua 
mverrinusy 7.5.1877-27.3.1884, 6 years 10 months 20 days. 

Order 21. MONOTREMATA. 

The Duck-billed Platypus, Omitharhynchua anatinuSy has not been brought 
alive to Europe, and one imported into North America had but a brief life there. 
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The Spiny-Anteaters, or Echidnas, have frequently been exhibited in 
northern zoological gardens, where they live five to ten years, and rarely for 
much longer. An Australian Spiny-Anteater, Tdchyghaaus aculeaivs {Echidna 
hystrix), was in the Amsterdam Z. G., 10.5.1903-25.2.1918, 14 years 9 months 
15 days, and one received in the Philadelphia Z. 6.3.10.1903 was still alive there 
18,12.1930, after 27 years 2 months 15 days. 

Dr. C. Emerson Brown, in a letter of 18.12.1930 from Philadelphia, writes 
that this Echidna is in excellent condition. It remains inside its box, with 
a bed of dirt, during the entire day, coming out each evening just at dusk to 
feed. Its food during this entire time consists of one egg broken into a pan, 
and one pint of milk poured into another pan. The animal does not like 
them mixed, but goes from one pan fco the other until the food is entirely 
eaten. Once in a while it comes out during the day, but when it does, 
I always have a feeling that something is wrong with it, as this is not its 
custom. 1 think this is the world’s record for an animal of this type.” 

A New Guinea Bruijn’s Spiny-Anteater, Zaglossvs bruijnii (Proechidnct 
nigroacvleaia), lived in the Amsterdam Z. G., 5.9.1911-13.6.1920, 8 years 
8 months 8 days: a second, also imported in 1911, was still alive in the Berlin 
Z. G. 13.12.1930, after 19 years 3 months. A third and fourth individual from 
the same importation were purchased by the Hon. Walter Rothschild (now 
Lord Rothschild, F.R.8., V.P.Z.S.), who deposited them in the J^ndoii Z. (3. 
27.11.1912. One diefl 14.2.1919, after 6 years 2 months 17 days in Regent’s 
Park; the other is still living, 14.12.1930, after 18 years 17 days, and is at 
least 19 years 4 months old. 


7. Conclusions. 

Two things concerning the duration of life of mammals are evident 

1. There are a few species of which the main facts are known, as man, 
lion, cat, dog, horse, oxen, goat, giraffe, hippopotamus, and kangarcK>. 

2. Nothing is known of many of the most interesting groups. 

Other conclusions are ;— 

1. The longest lived mammal is man, living to, and over, 100 years. The 
Primates, moidieys and lemurs, ap{)ear to be, for their size, the longest-lived 
Order of Mammals. Fruit-eating bats also, for their size, are very long lived. 

2. The only mammals besides man that are known to exceed 50 years are 
the Asiatic elephant, and, in very rare cases, the horse. 

3. Few other species reach, or exceed, 30 years: these are baboons, cats 
(very rarely), bears, seals (?), whales, African elephant, the horse family, 
rhinoceros, "tapirs, and hippopotamus. 

4. With these long-lived exceptions, and the short-lived exceptions that 
follow, the usual oldest ages to which mammals can live may be put, according 
to species, at about from 12 to 26 years. 

5. The short-lived mammals, with a maximum of 6 to 7 years, are dormice, 
rats, mice, jerboas, and other »nall rodents. 

6. The very short-lived mammals, with lives of under 5 years, as far as 
known, are the insectivora and the insectivorous bats. 

Why is it that hedgehogs or tenrecs will not live to 4 years in captivity, 
while echidnas will live 20, or even 27 years ? 
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The following table gives some comparative idea of the known potential 
longevity of various groups of mammals :— 

Yoara .5 10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 70 ; 


L. Cliimi>auzeoH & Mian . >■ 

2. (tibboiw !• 

M. Old Woria MonkeyH !- 

4. American 

5. Lniiiurh 

r». Fruit* Hatrt 

7 . F<‘lida<* 

8 . Viverrulac 
!♦. Hyacniilae 

li». Canidao !■ 

11 . Mnniidiiiae 

12. PnKi>tmidai‘ 

12, Bearh 

14. StJa-Ill<»n^ 

15, SealH 

Id. 

17. IkjavorM 

18. Mil*#*, Rath, 

lib PorcHpint-H 

2b. Ag’ontia 

21 . Hart'h A Kabbith 

22. Kb»p}iantH 

23 . K({iii<lao 

24. liliiiu>oorof»t‘fl 

25. Tapirs 

26. Bovidao 

27. Giniffen 

28. Deer 

2ib Oamola A lakiimM 

36. PigH 

31. HippoiKitamnwea 

32. KaiigarooH J- 

33. Wombat** j- 

34. Echidiiaa . !- 
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1. Notk on the Occubbenck of Fossil h'lSH at Bekkbb's Kbaal, 1)ist. 

Rouxville, Obanqe Free State. By Prof. D. M. S. Watson, F.R.S. 

The fauna of fossil fish which form the subject of this paper occurs in a layer, 
about 2 cm. in thickness, which lies somewhat below the middle of a bed of 
sandstone whose total thickness is about 40 cm. This bed itself is a member 
of a series whose total thickness is of the order of 10 metres. The exposure 
from which 1 collected lies on the north bank of a small river at a point l 3 iing 
about 6(K) yards south of the homestead of the farm Bekker’s l6-aal, !^t. 
Rouxville, Orange Free State, where the river tnnis from a generally east-west 
to a south-north direction. It is within 100 yards of the road to Smithfield, 
which crosses the farm. 

The sandstones are grey in colour, but weather brown, the surface becoming 
deeply iron stained. They are well bedded, broken faces showing a fine 
stratification; but they ate silicified, so that they have become very toug^, 
and when unweathered are difficult to break along the bedding-planes. 

The fish are abundant within a very thin belt, the bulk of the sandstone 
showing lu) trace of them. 

1 was taken to this locality by Mr. A. W. Higgins, (rf Aliwai North, who had 
accompanied the late Mr. A. Brown on the occasion when he collected the series 
of fish described by Dr. B. Broom (1906 and 1909) as coming from a locality 
near ^ Ctdedon River. 

The similar collection made by Dr. Kannemeyer, and described by Bromn 
(1909), is known to have come from the same place, and so did Hie soudler 
setieB in tlie National Muaeum, Bloemfontein, and ui the University of 
Stellenboeoh. 

Tbe age of tiiis anus of sandstones is clear. It is known that the town of 
AMwal North Iks <m roi^ of the h%her part of the CjfnofpuUAiu zmie, which 
pMR on to tiie nor^ to Booxville. 

* <> yin”*i^**>* >**^^fe**^ Prof. D. M. Watson, F.B.S., F.%.S* 
t Pof of tko toe p. 296. 
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The town of Bethulie lies on the Lystrosaurm-zone^ and Ih’of. v, Huene 
found a locality, some miles east of that town, at which Procohphon occurred. 
I had earlier found Procolophon at Klip Kuil, north-west of Burghersdorp. 
The evidence of these two finds established the general trend of the base of the 
Gynognathiis-zone in this region. There can be no doubt that the Bekker's 
Kraal fish-horizon lies low in the Cynognuthus-zone. 

Confirmation of this view is given by the series of bones described by 
Lydekker (Proc. Zool. Soc. 1889), now registered as R. 533 in the Geology 
Department of the Natural History Museum, which are recorded as coming 
from Bakkar's Kraal, Rouxville dist., an obvious misreading of Bekker's Kraal. 
They include a scapula and humerus of Kannemeyeria and vertebrje of Erythro- 
suchtis, both characteristic Cynognalhus-zonei reptiles. 

I hold that the Cynognathm-zone is of Lower Triassic age, on the evidence 
of its stratigraphical position between the Upper Permian CiMicephalus-zone 
and the Upper Triassic Red Beds and Cave Sandstones, and because of the 
occurrence in it of the characteristically Lower Triassic Capitomurna and 
Trernatomurus. 

2. List of Species obtained from Bekkek's Kraal. 

Fam. HYBODONTIDiE. 

Acrodua africanua Broom. 

Fam. CcELACANTHmAS. 

CcelacarUhua africamia Broom. 

Fam. Paueoniscidjb. 

** Oxygnathm broumi Broom. 

Dicdtopyga macrodentatus^ sp. n. 

DkdU^ygm liasocephalns, sp. n. 

Fam. CATOPTEBIDiE. 

Dcedalicthya higginri, sp. n. 

Hdkthys elegans^ sp; n. 

Hdicthya aiegopygoa, sp. n. 

Hdicthya obeaua, sp. n. 

Hdkthya atenipteryx, sp. n. 

Hdkihya grmdipennia^ sp. n. 

Fam. Pebleididjs. 

Meidikthys browni Brqom. 

CkUhrclepia extoni Sndtii-Woodward. 

CkUhrolepia minor Broom. 

Hydropeaatm kannemeyeri Broom. 

3. Inteoduction. 

The Karroo System of South Africa has been famous among palieontoiogists 
for almost a centu^, and in that period has yielded a rich harvest of fo^ 
vertebrates. Reptiles are predominant, and thev, along with the Amphibians, 
have been extensively studied. Mammals, although very rare, have also 
been eagerly sought for and worked over, but up to the present the fishes 
of the Karroo System have been somewhat n^lected. 
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Smith Woodward described isolated specimens at various times, and 
Schellwein added a few sporadic observations. Broom made a serious attempt 
to enlarge our knowledge of this group, and, in 1905, 1909, 1912, and 1914 
published papers on the Fossil Fishes of the Karroo formation, in which several 
genera and species were described for the first time. Nothing further was 
attempted until the summer of 1929, when Prof. D. M. S. Watson, who was then 
collecting in the Karroo beds, made a very successful visit to I^kker’s Kraal, 
a notable locality, and was able to bring away a large and representative 
collection of fossil fishes. It is this collection which forms the subject of the 
present paper. 

Most of the specimens are exquisitely preserved, and it has been possible to 
make out almost the complete structure in many forms. The fishes are contained 
in intensely hard yellow and grey sandstones, which possess a silicious cement. 
Thisjatter is a very fortunate circumstance, for it allows the use of acid on the 
material, and it has frequently been possible to treat a head which was apparently 
a badly squaslied mass, dissolve off the bone, and get a perfect impression 
of the other side as a sandstone cast. This method of preparation has been 
very lielpfiil in the study of the skulls, and has allowed at least the partial 
reconstruction of the he.ad in many species. 

This and a little chipping were the only methods of preparation used on the 
South African specimens. It was necessary, for purposes of comparison, 
to study the (.'atopterid fishes of the Newark beds of North America. In this 
material both fossil and matrix are susceptible to acid, and the finely tuber- 
culated nature of the external skull-bones holds the matrix and makes chipping 
both arduous and unprofitable. For this material the use of a wire brush 
was n^sorted to, and it was found, a little surprisingly, that under this treatment 
the matrix was removed while the ganoine-covered bones remained absolutely 
intact. In this way it was possible to see a good deal of the structure of the 
skull in these fishes. 

My best thanks are due to the authorities of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York (through Prof. W. K. Gregory), and of the United 
States National Museum, Washington (through Dr. 0. P. Hay), and of the 
University Museum of Zoology, Cambridge (Mr. Forster Cooper), for the loan 
of fossil fishes from the Newark beds of North America ; to Prof. G. Hickling, 
of Armstrong (.'ollege, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for much kindly help from time 
to time ; anil to the (buncil of Armstrong College (University of Durham), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, for the awani of the Earl Grey Memorial Fellowship, 
which enabled me to carry out this research. It is difficult to express 
adequately my indebtedness to Prof. D. M. S. Watson, of University College, 
I.rf)ndon, firstly, for his generosity in allowing me to work on this extensive 
and highly interesting collection of fossil fishes ; and, secondly, for the close 
interest he has shown in this work in all its stages, and for the help and 
ailvice which he has freely and frequently given. 

4. Systematic Aocoitnt of the Fauna. 

Fam. Hybodontidae. 

Genus Acrodus Agassiz. 

Aorodus AFRiOANtrs Btoom. 

JBTybodtia africanua Broom, 1909. 

The coUeotion contains a number of more or less complete specimens this 
small Shark, and hm these the form of the body can be reconstructed. The 
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mouth is very small, and is overhung by a much elongated rostrum. It bears 
several rows of very minute, but typically acrodont teeth. The body is elongated, 
and the two dorsal fins are widely separated. The anal fin is a triangular 
membrane wluch occupies the most posterior position possible, and lies 
immediately before the ventral lobe of the tail. The male is provided with 
well-developed claspers and two pairs of cephalic spines. 

It is proposed to deal only with the bony fishes in this paper, and to reserve 
the full account of the structure and affinities of this and allied forms for a forth¬ 
coming paper on Elasmobranohs. 

Pam. CCELACANTHIDiS;. 

CCELACANTHUS AFRIOANUS BrOOm (1905). 

P. I c and P. 2 are specimens of this little-known Coelacanth, but they are both 
very imperfect, and represent only the posterior part of the body. A study 
of these adds little to our knowledge of the species, but the accompanying 
photograph (PI. I .fig. 1) gives some idea of the form and proportions of the tail. 

Pam. PAL.ffiONr8CIDiE. 

“ OxYGNATHUS BROWNi Broom (1909). 

The fish described by Broom under this name shows certain differences from 
any other species of Oxygrudhus which are of such magnitude that it is probable 
that this is not a species of OxygncUhm, but the type of a new genus. The 
material in Prof. Watson’s collection consists of one sj)ecimen, in counterpart, 
of the posterior part of the body, with the complete anal and the proximal 
part of the caudal fin. It is much less perfect than the type-specimen, and 
little can be added from it to Broom’s original description. 

The placing of this species in the genus Oxffgmth^ua by the latter author was 
only provisional, and he himself remarks on the differences displayed by the 
South African fish in the possession of large ridge-scales on the upi)er caudal 
lobe and in the thinness of the body-scales. The difference in squamation 
is important, for not only are the scales much thinner, but they are differently 
shaped. The ornament is also dissimilar, the ridges being fewer but move 
regular than in Oxygwdhm, where there is a principal oblique ridge and several 
subsidiary lateral ones. 

The head is not figured, but from the description given it is seen that the 
j)reoperciilum is of a quite different shape, and implies a less oblique siis- 
pensorium to that of Oxygmihus. The differences in the cheek-region are 
accentuated by the presence of the hone X in Broom’s species. 

Genus BiORixoFYoai nov. 

Body fusiform ; head short and deep. Gape moderately wide, suspen- 
sorium only slightly oblique; orbit large and anteriorly placed. Frontals 
large and prominent, widest at their posterior margins; parietals small and 
square; preoperculum in two shanks, but with the anterior one short and 
broad; one X-bone present in front of the preoperculum. Four roughly 
quadrangular-shaped bones behind tbe orbit, lying together in two pairs, 
one immediately behind the other. Teeth conical and sharoly pointed, very 
variabb in size; there may be two nnequi*! series, coronom and dmitary, on 
the lower jaw. Fins made up of nummms very fine, completely aHaonlated 
rays; paired fins rather jamU ; dorsal and anal fins triangular m and 
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variable in size ; origin of the dorsal in front of the anal, and behind the pelvics. 
Fulcra present, but usually minute. Caudal fin large, equilobate, and deeply 
forked. Scales rhombic and ganoid; generally smooth, but those more 
anteriorly placed may show faint oblique striations ; posterior margins finely 
pectinated. 

It is necessary to erect a new genus for the reception of the two Pakeoniscid 
species described in the following pages, for it is found that they cannot be 
reasonably placed with any previously-described form. With their short 
heads, almost straight suspensoria, and deeply-forked equilobate tails, there are 
few genera to which their structure nearly approximates. They do, however, 
possess a resemblance to certain Mesozoic Palseoniscids, partictdarly, as might 
be expected to those of the Triassic and Liassic periods. 

Apart from Coccolepis, which is quite distinctive, there is only one well- 
known Liassic Palaeoniscid genus, OxygnathuH, and this form differs very 
markedly from DicfllopygoR in the structure of the head. The Muschelkalk 
genus (iyrohph differs from DiceJIopygce in several respects, the most important 
of which is the much greater obliquity of the suspensorium in the European 
form. VrokpiA, Bellotti's genus from the Alpine Trias, is quite comparable to 
fHc?Jlopyg(p in the shape of the body and the nature of the fins, but the 
structure of the head is wholly unknown in this form, and, while it may 
I’osemble that of DicfUcpygmy there is little to indicate that it does so. 

The abundant Palseoniscid material from the Triassic of Spitzbergen is in 
a different state of preservation from that of the Karroo fishes, and is difficult 
to compare with them. Where comparison is possible differences are revealed ; 
the scales in all Stensio’s genera bear a distinct surface-ornament, while in 
I)icelhpygfp> they are usually perfectly smooth, but may bear two or three very 
faint oblique striations. 

The numerous Palaeoniscids from South Africa (Atherstonia) and New 
iSouth Wales {Myriokpis, Elonictkys, Palceoniacus, Apatedepis, EUpsopholisyKml 
Coccolepia) described by Smith Woodward, and pla<‘ed into various genera, all 
.show well-marked differences from Dicellopyg(r, They invariably differ in the 
nature of the squamation, and frequently in the obliquity of the suspensorium 
and in the size and position of the fins. 

DrCEIXOPYOvE MACROOENTATUS, sp. U. 

There is one specimen of this species, in counterpart (P. 8 and P. 23). Tt 
represents a very elegantly-shaped fish, rather deeply fusiform in the trunk : 
but tapering away to a long, narrow, and delicate tail-pedicle which carries 
a large, deeply-forked, equilobate tail. The unpaired fins are large, but the 
paired fins are only of m^erate proportions. The origin of the dorsal is just 
a little in advance of the anal. The pelvic is about midway between the anal 
and pectoral. The head is rather small and blunt, with a large and anteriorly- 
situated orbit. The gape is wide, but the suspensorium is only slightly oblique. 

Total length. 109 mm. 

Greatest depth. 24 „ 

Length of head... 23 „ 


Head, 

The external bones of the head display a varying degree of ornamentation, 
(A a dcticate sculpturing of ridges and tubercles which is imver 
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deeply incised. It is most prominent on the mandible, where it is in the form 
of a fine series of parallel longitudinal ridges. The operculum and suboperculum 
are quite smooth, while the preoperculum and maxilla are smooth in the centre 
and faintly ornamented toward the bordsr. 

The frentals are large and peculiarly shaped. They are in contact laterally 
with the large postfrontal over most of their length ; posteriorly they adjoin 
the parietals, and in the postero-lateral comers they touch the supratemporal 
and intertemporal. Their relations to the bones of the snout are not revealed. 
The parietals are small and square, and have straight sutures with the supra- 
temporals laterally and the tabulars posteriorly. The tabulars are long and 
narrow, and extend from the middle line to the top of the operculum. The 
supratemporal is small and almost regularly quadrangular; its sutures with 
the parietal and tabular are quite straight, and those with the opercular bones 
and the intertemporal are very gently curved. The intertemporal is a curiously- 
shaped bone : it is ovate and much higher than wide, a condition which is very 
unusual, for both supratemporal and intertemporal are commonly wider than 
high. It adjoins the postfrontal anteriorly, and is bounded by the supra¬ 
temporal and the opecular bone X posteriorly. The more attenuated upper 


Text-figure 1. 



Restoration of IHcellopygm macrodmiatm^ gen, et ap. n. Natural f«ize. 
Drawn from tlie type*specimen (P. 8). 


portion projects a littie into the frontal, and the slightly broader base meets a 
concave margin of one of the postorbital bones. 

The postfrontal is a long element, broad behind, but tapering in front 
almost to a point. The upper convex maigin artio^ates with tbe frontal, 
while the lower concave one is free and forms the dorsal part of the orbital 
margin. The whole of the posterior border is gently excavated to meet the 
rounded anterior margin of the intertemTOral. I^ere are four postorbital 
bones which are not dissimilar in size and ^pe, and which tend to be roughly 
quadrangular. The orbit is enclosed anterioiiy and venixally by a number 
of narrow and delicate circumorbital ossicles. The more posterior ventral 
circumorbital bone shows a peculiar relationship to the postorbital bone, with 
which it is in contact, overlapping it and tapering away to a point dora^y. 

The operculum is h^er than wide and rou^y quadranmlar in shape, 
but with the dorso-posterior angle rounded. It is u^ted ahmg the whole 
of its anterior margin to the operoulax bone X, which is a 1 (h^, narrow d.em«it 
wec^;ed between the operculum and pteopwoulom, and tapocing to a pednt 
ventrally. The subopetculum, which U Btadr kmgw than the qpMcnlum, 
is a high and narrow quadrangular ^ment. It is ndlowod veateaily the 
first of a series of biranchiosfegal n^. The preoperoolniii is cd chaiactniBiio 
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shape and is in two shanks, one narrow and vertical, the other broad and 
horizontal. The upper shank is shorter than in most Palasoniscids, a condition 
due, presumably, to the straightening of the suspensorium and the large 
development of postorbital bones. The lower margin of the preoperculum 
forms a deep concavity, almost a right angle, which is filled by the posterior 
end of the maidlla. The latter is a massive element, expanded behind, where 
it is in contact with the preoperculum, but shallowing in front below the orbit. 
The maxilla bears two excavations on the anterior part of its upper border, 
one made by the postorbital bones and the other by the orbit. The posterior 
end of this bone is downwardly expanded, so that it overlaps the mandible 
to a considerable extent. The mandible is a stout clement, deep behind and 
tapering, gently at first, and then more abruptly to the anterior end. The 
upper, dentigerous border is perfectly straight. The peculiar ornamentation 
of this bone has been commented on above. 

The maxilla is armed with a large series of sharply-pointed teeth of moderate 
size. On the posterior overlapping part of this bone the teeth are strongly 
curved, but are still at right angles to the edge of the bone, and so are projecting 
forwards and not downwards. There are two entirely different t} 7 >es of teeth 
in the lower jaw. The dentary bears about ten very large, sharply-pointed, 
(conical teeth, and mesial to these there is a very numerous series of very tiny 
pointed teeth borne on the free upper edges of the coronoids. 

The sensory canals of the he^ run in the bones and open to the exterior 
by rather large irre^arly-placed pores. The system is only partially revealed, 
but there is indication that it is of normal Palseoniscid type. The hyomandi- 
bular canal is well displayed as it runs down the posterior border of the pre¬ 
operculum. The course of the infraorbital canal can be traced in some of the 
postorbital bones, and that of the supraorbital canal is seen running the full 
length of the frontal. 


Appendicithr Skeleton, 

The post-temporal is a long and triangular-shaped bone which adjoins the 
tabular in front and touches the top of the operculum below. It articulates 
with a very large and thickly quadrangular supracleithrum, an element 
which is very brofi^ and extensively ornamented over the whole surface. The 
oleithrum and clavicle show a similar, but perhaps coarser, sculpturing of 
longitudinal ridges. The vertical extremity of the cleithrum is narrow and 
tapering, but the bone becomes considerably wider below, near the articulation 
of the pectoral fin. It narrows again anteriorly, where it is overlapped by the 
clavicles, and thus possesses a distinctly triangular shape. 

The lepidotrichia of the fins are very fine, and are all completely jointed ; 
they also exhibit a fine thread-like branching at their distal extremities. 

The pectoral is a rather small fin with a wide unconstricted base, and con¬ 
sists of eighteen rays. The anterior edge of the fin is covered by numerous 
small fulcra. 

The pelvic is similarly small and wide-based. It has thirteen rays and an 
anterior fringe of tiny fulcra. 

The dorsal fin is large and triangular; it consists of thirty rays, and has 
small fulcra on the anterior border which show a concentration toward the tip. 

The anal is slightly imperfect, but it is probably very similar to the dorsal 
in most respects. It has a minimum of forty rays. 

The caudal fin is a graceful mwnber displaying extreme heteroceroy. 
It was almost certainly equilobate and deeply forked, although the ventral 
lobe is not complete in the type-q)eoimen. The scaly lobe narrows very 

pBoo. Zocm* Soo.~I831« 16 
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gradually, and extends right to the end of the dorsal lobe. It is made up of 
small lozongc-shaped scales, and the reduction in the width of the lobe toward 
the tip of the tail is not accomplished by a reduction in the number of scales, 
but by a reduction in their size. It is seen at the tip of the tail, where the lobe 
is scarcelj^ more than a millimetre wddo, that it has five scales in its width. 
•The scales are very minute and are hardly distinguishable. The lepidotrichia 
are very fine and very numerous; there arc approximately eighty, all com¬ 
pletely jointed and distally branched. There is a series of largo fulcral scales 
on the upper edge of the dorsal lobe. 

Squaimtion. 

The body is covered by a number of rather small, rhombic, ganoid scales. 
Over the greater part of the body they are about as deep as broad, and at their 
maximum measure l-5xlo mm. They decrease in depth to some extent 
dorsally, and to a considerable extent on the ventral surface, where they 
become exceedingly shallow. The scales are generally quite smooth, but some 
of those on the dorsal surface show very faint striations. The posterior bonlers 
of all the large scales are finely pectinated. There are twenty scales in a vertical 
row between the dorsal and anal fins, and about forty-two vertical rows on the 
body. 

Dicellopyg^ lissocephalfs, sp. n. 

On the large slab P.13 there is a complete sjjecimen of a small Palaeoniscid 
fish (P. 13 e) of normally fusifonn shaj>e. The fins are .very small, the polvics 
and anal being particularly inconspicuous. The dorsal is almost completely 
in advance of the anal, and is mostly opposite the space between the anal and 
the pelvics. The pelvics are midway between the anal and the pectorals. 
The orbit is veiy large, and occupies most of the side of the head anteriorly. 
The gape is wide, but the suspensorium is only slightly olTlique. 

Dimensions :— 


Total length... 76 mm. 

Greatest depth... 16 ,, 

Length of head... 18 „ 


Head, 

The head is fairly complete, but is squashed in such a way that the sutures 
cannot readily be distinguished, and it has only been possible to reconstruct 
the region'of the jaws and checks. The bones of the head are thin and almost 
perfectly smooth, although there may be a suggestion of irregularity on the 
surfaces of some of them. The mandible, in strSing contrast to all the other 
elements, is highly ornamented by a series of well-defined parallel and longi- 
tudinal ridges, precisely as in D, rmcrodenkdm. 

The suture between the operculum and suboperculum is not visible, and 
these bones together form a high, but narrow, quadrangular plate. Below the 
suboperculum there is a series of branchiostegal rays. There is a lor^ and 
narrow bone X in front of the operculum, which has its greatest width dorsally 
and narrows to a point ventrally. The preoperculum lies in front of X and 
the suboperculum, and meets the posterior and part of the dorsal border of 
the maxilla in front. It is in two shS-iiks, the anterior one horizontal and 
expanded, and the posterior one long and narrow. It is limited mitmorly 
by the postorbital Ix^nes, of which tnere are four, all vitty much in the same 
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condition as in the previous species. The maxilla is very long and expanded 
behind, but is excavated anteriorly by the postorbitals and by the orbit. 
The latter is so great that the maxilla below it becomes exceedingly slender. 
There is a downward expansion of the maxilla which overlaps the posterior 


Text-figure 2. 



f)f UiceUopygsp lissocephalvs, sp, ii. X IJ. 
] »rawn from th« type-»i>(M‘inien ( P. 1 k). 


part of the mandible. The mandible is a regularly-shapcd element; it is 
deep behind, but tapers gradually to a point in front. The peculiar ornamen¬ 
tation of this bone has been commented on above. Mandible and maxilla 
both l>ear a large number of sharjdy-pointed conical teeth of moderate size. 

Appendicular SkeMan. 

The membrane-bones of the shoulder-girdle are thin and smooth. They 
are not well displayed in this specimen, and little is to be seen of them except 
an indistinct eleithrum and a large rectangular supracleithrum. The pectoral 
fin is of moderate size and has a wide and unconstricted base. It is made up of 
eighteen rays, all completely jointed and distalJy branded. Fine fulcra are 
present along the anterior border. 

The pelvic is a tiny fin in which the rays are exceptionally fine. There are 
about sixteen rays, all completely articulated. 

The dorsal fin is triangular in shape and moderate to small in size, and 
consists of twenty-eight completely jointed rays which display a fine, thread-like, 
branching distally. 

The anal is not quite complete, but it is evidently a very small fin. In all 
the fins the lepidotrichia are small and very closely packed. It is likely that 
tiny fulcra are present on the pelvic, dorsal, and anal fins as well as on the 
pectorals, but they are diflScult to distinguish. 

The caudal fin is completely heterocercal, deeply forked, and equilobate, 
and has seventy to eighty completely jointed, distally branched rays. A series 
of large fulcra is present on the dorsal lobe of the tail extending right to the tip. 

Squamalion. 

The body has a covering of numm)us, small, ganoid scales. The largest, 
those on the anterior flanks, are a little deeper than wide, and measure 
l*2x 1 mm. They decrease in depth dorsally and ventraUy, but the decrease 
in deptix of the scales on the ventral surface is not so marked as in D, macro- 
denMuc, a condition, maybe, due to the smaller size of the scales in this 
species. Most of the scales are quite smooth, but the surfaces of the more 
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anterior dorsal scales and the anterior flank-scales display a series of very faint 
oblique striations. The posterior borders of all the scales are finely pectinated. 
There are about sixteen scales in a vertical row between the dorsal and anal fins, 
and forty vertical rows on the body, counting forward from the first lepidotrioh 
on the ventral lobe of the tail. 


Observations. 

The differences between this and the previously-described species are both 
numerous and obvious. The body in this form is differently shaped and the 
tail-pedicle is much thicker ; the fins are very much smaller; the dorsal fin 
is more anteriorly placed, and the teeth on the mandible are small and uniform 
and not divided into two series as in Z). macrodentatits. 

Indeed, the differences are so conspicuous that it is, perhaps, necessary to 
indicate certain resemblances to justify the placing of these two species together 
in the same genus. Palseoniscid genera have frequently been raised on fin 
characters, and, under such a system, the difference in the size and position 
of the fins, along with the differences in the shape of the body and in the nature 
of the dentition, might be regarded as sufficient to merit generic distinction. 
Against this it is to be remembered that the general build and size of the fishes 
is similar ; that the pattern of the skull-bones, so far as is known, is identical; 
that the width of the gape and degree of obliquity of the suspensorium are 
similar; that the mandible in both is of the same shape, and has the same 
peculiar ornamentation ; and, except for the slightly smaller size of the scales 
in D. UssocephaltLSi that the squamation in the two forms is sufficiently alike 
to belong to the same species. 

Instead of regarding these forms as representatives of two distinct genera, 
it is preferred to look upon them as extreme forms of the same genus ; and it 
is not unlikely that, as exploration proceeds, the South African Triassic will 
yield further species of this genus, probably intermediate in character between 
the two described here. 


Fam. Catoftbridje. 

Small-sized fishes, elegantly to deeply fusiform. One dorsal fin present; 
pelvic fins abdominal. Orbit moderate in size and anteriorly situated. Gape 
usually wide ; suspensorium oblique in most forms, but straight in one genus 
(Dictopyge), 

External bones of the skull ornamented. Frontals frequently large and 
elongated ; parietals small, triangular or irregular in shape, and in some forms 
failing to meet in the middle line. A pair of dermo-supraoccipitals frequently 
present. Supratemporal conspicuous and fairly deep ; intertemporal ab^nt 
as a separate element. Postfrontal large and of characteristic shape ; adjoins 
the supratemporal with a fairly long, straight, vertical suture. Nasals lying 
between the rostralo-postrostral and the pr^ontals, and not entering into the 
border of the orbit. Haxilla large; commonly deep and plate-like behind, and 
always firmly attached to a large preoperculum. Mandibles stout, deep 
behind and tapering uniformly to the anterior end. Teeth smt^, sharp, and 
conical. Operculum smaller than the suboperculum; interoperoulum not 
developed ; branchiostegal rays certainly absent in some genera, and probably 
absent in all. Sensory canals of the head adhering rigidly to the Pak^nisold 
plan. 

Membrane-bones of the shoulder^girdle li^tge and strongly sculptured • 
clavicles conspicuous; postclelthral scales may he Dormal^-rayi 
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variable in condition in the paired fins, but always more or less fused ; numerous 
and completely articulated in the unpaired fins, where they outnumber the 
endoskeletal elements. Tail hemiheterocercal; scaly lobe variable in length, 
and may almost extend to the tip of the tail. Scales thick, rhombic, and 
ganoid; surfaces usually smooth, but may be striated; posterior margins 
frequently denticulated. Scales made up of a lamellated bony layer below and 
a thick ganoine layer above ; there is no intermediate cosmine layer. 

Genus D.®dalicthys, nov. 

Body fusiform ; head large. Gape wide ; suspensorium oblique. External 
surfaces of the skull-bones ridged and tuberculated ; posterior margins fre¬ 
quently denticulated. Skull of Palaeoniscid appearance, with a long and pos¬ 
teriorly deep maxilla and a large preoperculum. Teeth conical and sharply 
pointed. Fins provided with large fulcra. Rays of the unpaired fins delicate, 
very numerous, and completely articulatc^d. Rays of the paired fins stout, 
continuous elements. Tail abbrcviate-heterocercal, with the scaly lobe extending 
more than two-thirds of the distance towards the tip. Body covered by 
rhombic, ganoid scales, the majority of which are ridged and have their posterior 
boi'ders denticulatcMl. Dorsal and ventral ridge-scales present; those in front 
of the dorsal fin, and to a less extent those in front of the anal, much enlarged. 

This genus is easily distinguished from the other Catopterids by the greater 
length of the scaly lobe of the tail, by the extensive ornamentation of the scales, 
and by the peculiar ornamentation of the external bones of the head. 

D^daliothys higoinsi, sp. n. 

There is only one specimen of this species, P. fi a, whicii is fairly com¬ 
plete. The anterior end is somewhat indistinct, and the individual elements of 
the skull-roof and snout cannot be distinguished’*'. The rest of the fish is 
well preserved. The body is elegantly fusiform, the head large, and the fins 
very prominent. The dorsal fin is situated almost exactly opposite the anal, 
but the latter has a more expanded base. The pelvics lie about midway 
between the anal and the pectorals. All the fins are conspicuously fulcrated. 

Dimensions :— 

Total length. 112 mm. 

Greatest depth . 22 „ 

Length of head... 23 „ 


Head. 

' The head is much obscured in this specimen, and only the cheek-region 
and jaws are distinct. The bones display an ornamentation of ridges and 
tubercles ; the latter have an uncommon appearance, being wider in front and 
tapering ^ a point posteriorly. The gape is wide and the suspensorium oblique. 
The operoulflur apparatus consists of an operculum and suboperculum behind 
and a lam preoperculum in front. The maxilla is deep behind ; its posterior 
maj*gin ioinfl the pieoperculum in the form of a gentle curve. A series of narrow 
oiroumorbital bones can be distinguished in front of the preoperculum and 
maxilla. The posterior borders of these plates are denticulated. The mandible 
is stout and rather deep posteriorly, and, like the maxilla, bears numerous 
coni<^ tee^. 

• A utuabet ai very well-pteeerve^ epeoinieii* of tliie epeoies have been diacoTerett reeenily, 
and from thew it will be possible completely to reoomitmct the head. 
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Appendicular ShdeUm. 

The cleithrum is a very stout bone, and is deeply sculptured into a series 
of longitudinal ridges and furrows. It is partly overlapped by a large supra- 
cleithrum which is sculptured and possesses a denticulated posterior border. 
The clavicles, like the other bones of the girdle, are large and ornamented. 

The pectoral fin is very constricted at the base; the skeleton of the fin 
consists of not loss than six strong, unbraiichod, and apparently unjointed rays. 
There is an anterior fringe of very large fulcral scales. 

The pelvic is a smaller fin with a more expanded base. There are about 
twelve stout rays with large fulcra on the anterior border. 


Text-figure 3. 



Kestoratioii of Dmhilicfhys higyinsiy et sp. ii. Natural size. 
Drawn from the typo*«pocimen (P. C a). 


The dorsal fin is large and gracefully shaped ; it is rougldy triangular, 
but the upper angle is distally produoeti. There are twenty-two closely set, 
completely jointed ray.s. The ridge-scales at the base of the fin, anteriorly, 
are very much enlarged. J<’ulcra are prominent toward the\ip. 

The* anal is a large triangidar fin witii an extensive base. It consists of 
tliirty-five completely jointed rays, preceded by one enlarged scale. 

The tail is deeply forked, equilobate, and sbbreviate-heterocercal. The 
scaly lobe extends more than two-thirds ot the distance to the tip. There are 
seventy-five very fine, closely-set, completely jointed rays. Fulcra are well 
developed on the dorsal lobe. 


Sqmmation. 

The scales are rhombic and ganoid. The dorsal and anterior fiank-scales 
are deeper than wide, measuring 2 X1 *5 mm. They become much more shallow 
on the ventral surface, where they are very much wider than deep. The larger 
scales have a denticulated po.sterior margin and two surface-ridges running in 
a slightly oblic^ue direction. Kidge-scales are present, and are much enlarged 
on the tail-pediole and in front of the dorsal and anal fins. 

Genus Hbucthys Broom. 

Body fusiform, usually of small size. Gape wide; mandibular suspen- 
sorium oblique. Skull-bones usually ornamented with ridges and tubercles of 
ganome, but may be nearly smooth. Cranial roof formed of laige, usually long 
fronf«ls, small triangular parietals, a pmr of large dermo-supraoec^tals, and 
a sin^e pair of tabulars. Supratemporal large and prominent; intertemporal 
not presmit as a separate element. Operculum small; always smaller than 
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the suboperculum ; opercular series completed by a small plate, the modified 
first brancliiostegal, which lies below the suboperculum; branchiostegal 
rays otherwise absent. One or two small bones (X) wedged in between the 
operculum and preoperculum; one or two small bones present between the 
preoperculum aud the orbital ring. Preoperculum in two well-differentiated 
shanks. Maxilla deep and plate-like behind ; shallow in front below the orbit. 
Mandible stout, deep behind, and tapering gradually to the anterior end. Teeth 
on the maxilla and mandible numerous, conical, and sharply pointed. 
Elements of the shoulder-girdle large and highly ornamented. Fins of 
moderate size : dorsal fin opposite to, or just in advance of, the anal; pelvics 
midway between the anal aud pectorals. Unpaired fins in a simple condition, 
with many fine completely jointed rays, which outnumber the endoskeletal 
supports ; paired fins more variable. 'Fail hemiheteroeercal, -with the scaly 
lobe extending one-half to two-thirds of the distance to the tip. Fulcra present 
on all fins except, occasionally, the pe(dorals. Scales rhombic and ganoid ; 
surfaces smooth ami margins usually entire. 

In his original description of this genus, Broom placed it in the Palaeonis- 
cithe, and assigned to it three species, //. browni. H. draperiy and 17. tenuu. 
The type-specimen of the first species, although witlujut a tail, is undoubtedly 
a Catopterid, aud tlie genus must therefore be a Catopterid genus. The other 
two species are true Palaeonlscids, and must be removed from the genus Helicthya. 
11. draperi can be disregarded, since it is not HelicikySy and probably does not 
correspond to Smith Woodward's Diciyopyge ? draperi. The specimen figured 
by Broom under this name appears to represent a new species of Dicellopygce. 
The so-called 11, tennis quite clearly belongs to Dicellopygce, and may even be 
specifically identical u ith D. nmrodentatv^s ; l)ut as the type is briefly described 
and unfigured, it is, perhaps, better at present to regard my species as 
new. 

Helicthya [)rovides tlic largest number of s])ei‘ies, and, with the exception 
of Cleithrolepis, the largest number of individuals in the Bekker's Kraal fauna. 
Tliero are five sjwcios represented in Prof. Watson s collection, and since none of 
them satisfactorily corresponds to the description of 77. browni, they must all be 
mgarded as new. 

They are a peculiar group, presenting great unifoimity in respect of certain 
characters aud great variation in others. The unusual structure of the skull 
is closely adhered to in all; the squamation shows little or no variation, and the 
unpaired fins differ only in the number of rays. On the other hand, the pectoral 
fins show a striking variation ; in some they are of a type not unfaiown in the 
Palasoniscidie, composed of many fine rays, mostly jointed, but with a short 
fused portion proximally. This type is without fulcra. In others there are 
very few stiff unjointed rays, with a conspicuous anterior fringe of very large 
fulcra. 

This difference in the structure of the j)ectoral fins might be regarded as 
being of generic importance, but since all the fishes of this group arc about the 
same size and shape, have the same general appearance, show little variation from 
a definite and unusual skull-structure, and lack branchiostegal raj^s, it is quite 
clear that we are dealing with a somewhat imusual but essentially homogeneous 
group of fishes, and it is doubtful if we are justified, or if any good purpose 
would be served, by breaking it up into more than one genus. The following 
five species are, therefore, nil described as members of the genus Hdidhys. 

Bdi^s is easily distinguished from the other three Catopterid genera, 
IkeMidhys has an almwat completely heterocercal tail, highly ornamented 
scales, aM skull-bones with denticulate margins. Catcpkms has a tiny pair 
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of parietals separated by a paii’ of dermo-supraoccipitalB and an almost homo- 
cereal tail. Dictyopygei& also distinguished by the lack of a large pair of dermo- 
supraoccipitals and by the extreme shortness of the scaly lobe of the tail, 

Heliothys elbgans, sp. n. 

This is the most slender and graceful-looking species of Hdidhya, and is 
represented by three nearly complete specimens (P. 13 a & B, P. 19 a). 

The body is elegantly fusiform, and the fins are only moderate in size. The 
dorsal and anal fins are set well back on the body ; they are opposite one another 
at their posterior borders, but the dorsal, which is the larger fin, extends further 
forward, and has its anterior margin in advance of that of the anal. The pelvic 
is small, and lies about midway between the pectoral and the anal. The ga|^ 
is wide and the suspensorium oblique, but not extensively so. The orbit is 
of moderate size, and occupies an extreme anterior position in the head. The 
head was probably broad and flat, an assumption borne out by the fac^ that 
in all three specimens it is squashed dorso-ventrally, and not laterally as in 
the other species of the genus. 

Dimensione (P. 13 a) ;— 

Total length. 100 mm. 

Greatest depth . 18 „ 

Length of the head. 20 „ 


Head. 

The bones of the cranial roof are fairly thick, and display a faint ornamentation 
of ridges which, in certain elements, become indistinguishable, leaving the surface 
quite smooth. 

The frontals are the most prominent elements in the skttU-roof, and are a pair 
of long narrow bones with a perfectly straight suture between them. The 
outer margin consists of a series of very gentle concavities, into which fit the 
convex inner borders of certain other bones. The parietals are very small and 


Text-figure 4. 



Bestoratian of Btliethyg elegan$t Bp. o. Natixial Buse. 
Duawn from tha apeoimenB P. 18 A and P. IS b. 


triangular-shaped. The apices meet in ihe middle line, and the bases, which 
are ^hUy convex, abut against tiie su|U!atemporaJs. Posterior to the parietals 
is a pair of very large dermo-supraoccipitals which have a long, straight, 
common suture in the middle line. Their oblique posterior borders overlap 
a pair of tabulars which, as exposed, display a triangi^r outline. Them 
true shape is probably more nearly Quadrangular, for they are considarably 
overlappm by the dermo-suprapoo^itals. 
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Text-figure 5. 

* 'Pi Ros " /Na 


Pre ^r 




Heiicthy$4H$gan8t sp. n. Beatoration of the head, x 4. 

0{nt%:=:ClaTiole. Clei.=sCleiihnim* I)*gtip.()cr.==Demo-8upraoocipital. FV.sFrontal. Matu^ 
M«idib!e. Jif<i«.«Maiilla. JVei.=sNaiaL Op.=OperonIum. Pfir.=:Parietal. 
Poetoleitibiniin. Pt.|^» ssPoetlriHital. W.Oi^. *■ Poetorbital. ^^Pt*Boa.'':=Poehroetal 

Ft.^thm^scPoet-tempomL jPr«.IV.=Prefrontal. Pre.Op.^Preoperculnm. Bub»Op^ 
Sttbopercniliua. -Biipraoleithnuii. ibIup.Xhtn. ^^Biipratempoiml. Tab. == Tabular. 
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There is a series of bones anterior to the front-als, the most prominent of 
which, is a large median element. It has been referred to as the ethmoid ; but 
since it certainly contains the postrostrals, and probabl^A’ the median rostral 
also, it is, perhaps, best referred to as the mstralo-postrostral. There does not 
appear to be space for an independent rostral element between it and the 
premaxilla?. The lateral rostrals may be free. The nasals are a pair of small 
bones which lie on either side of the ethmoid, and are in contact with the anterior 
border of the frontals. 

The outer border of the parietals, and to some extent that of the fiiiit tabulars 
and the frontals, is met by the sinuous inner margin of the large 8upratemi)oral. 
The upper border of the orbit is formed by the pre- and postfrontals. The 
latter adjoins the anterior border of the supra temporal, and is in contact with 
the frontal throughout the whole of its length. The prefrontal has its inner 
border bounded by the frontal and nasal: its anterior border cannot be clearly 
distinguished. The premaxilla? are not jevealed in any of the specimens. 
Below the postfrontal, and forming the upper angle of the posterior border of 
the orbit, is a postorbital bone. Behind this, and wedged between the suj)ra- 
temporal and upper border of the preoperciiltan, is a triangular-shaped element. 
Below the orbit there may be a series of narrow infraorbital bones. 

The maxilla is essentially of Palaeoniscid pattern ; the posterio!* portion, 
which is much longer than the anterior portion in this genus, is massive aiul 
deep, and is in contact with the preoperculura along the whole of its dorso- 
posterior border. It is suddenly excavated anteriorly, and is very shallow 
below the orbit. In this region it is probably surmounted by a series of infra¬ 
orbital ossicles. It adjoins the premaxilla anteriorly. The preopereuliim is 
similarly of Palaeoniscid ap])earance, and consists of two shanks, one narrow, 
v^ertical, and posterior to the maxilla, the other horizontal, wide, and above the 
maxilla. The operculum is a fair-sized bone of roughly circular shape, but it 
is produced to an obtuse angle antero-dorsally. Wedged between its anterior 
margin and the posterior border of the preoperciilum is a long narrow bone, 
presumably corresponding to Traquair’s bone X. It is evidently a member 
of the opercular series, and not of the preo|)ercular, for the preopercular sensory 
canal, which follows a course along the posterior lK)rder of the preopereulum, is 
in its normal position. The bone X cannot, therefore, be regarded as having 
been derived from the preoperculum. The suboperculum is about the same 
size as, or perhaps a little larger than, the operculum. It has a straight ventral 
suture with a smaller hemispherical plate which completes the opercular series. 
This latter bone does not correspond to the interoperoulum, and, although its 
origin is a little uncertain, it is probably the modified first branchiostegaJ ray. 
True branchiostegal rays are absent. The mandible is long and stout, and, 
like the maxilla, is extensively ornamented with longitudinal ganoine ridges. 
Its dentigerous border is slightly curved ; it is deep behind and gently tapers 
anteriorly. Both the maxilla and mandible beat numerous small, conical, and 
sharply-pointed teeth. 

TAe Senaofy OamU of the Head. 

The heads of these fishes are very beautifully preserved, and the mmty 
canals, which are large and prominent, show up with striking clarity. The 
canals open outward to the surface in a series of tabuli, the external orifices of 
which are large and distinct. The course of the head-cai^ closely adheres to 
that display^ in the Palseoniscidse. There is a supraorbital canal which 
pursues a slightly sinuous course in the frontal lione before passing anteriorly 
into the antorbital. Its forward extension from here could not be teaoedi and 
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although it is clearly apparent at the posterior border of the frontal, there is no 
definite indication that it extended into the parietal. There are, however, 
a series of pit-organs in the postero-lateral corner of the parietals, and 
immediately behind them there is another pair situated near the anterior 
border of the dermo-supraoccipitals. 

The main branch of the sensory canal system comes up from the body and 
entei’s the supraeJeithrum. It runs first anteriorly and then dorsally in this 
bone, and reaches tlie tabular, where it runs straight forward through the 
tabular, supratemporal, and postfrontal almost up to the border of the orbit. 
In the tabular a branch is sent off toward the middle line ; this canal passes 
right across the r(X)f, and is the so-called supratemporal commissure.** The 
external openings of this branch are partially concealed by the backward 
extension of the dermo-supraoccipitals in the region of the mid-dorsal line. 
A second branch, the hyomandibular, is given off in the supratemporal. It 
passes below, keeping close to the posterior border of the preoperculum, and 
then i‘xtends into the mandible, where it runs along the posterior and ventral 
margins. The main sensory canal bends sharf)ly down in the postfrontal and 
passes into th(‘ (‘iieuniorbital bones, uhere it l>ecomes the suborbital canal. Its 
forMard extension and probable fusion with the supraorbital canal could not be 
trace<l. 


A 2 )pendicidaT Skeleton. 

The post-temporal is a smooth triangular-shajied bone with its apex 
reaching the mid-dorsal line. Its base overlaps the supracleithrum, which is 
a stout, highly-sculptured bone of quadrangular shape, ornamented by a 
series of uniform longitudinal ridges. The cleithrum is similarly sculptured, 
and is also a large element. There is a small postcleithrum lying behind the 
upper part (ff tlu* cleithrum and in contact with the lower border of the 
supracleithrum. The clavicle is not well displayed in this 8|)ecieB, but it 
CK*cupies its usual position l>etweeii the mandibles and overlapping the anterior 
extension of the cleithrum. The skeleton of the ])ectoral fin is made up of 
eight strong rays, certainly unjointecl for a long distance proximally, but 
probably jointed toward their tqxs. There is an anterior fringe of large and 
numerous fulcra. 

The pelvic is a small fin, consisting of about nine completely jointed rays. 
Fulcra are present, and are concentrated toward the tip. 

The dorsal and anal fins are about the same size, and are similarly shaped. 
The fulcra are not conspicuous in either, and tend to be distally concentrated 
as in the pelvic fin. The dorsal has eighteen and the anal sixteen closely 
set and completely jointetl rays. 

The tail is hcmiheterocercal; a scaly covering extending about half-way 
along the dorsal lobe. The lopidotrichia are very fine, very numerous, and 
jointed throughout their length. They numW about sixty, and are very 
much finer on the dorsal lobe than on the median part or ventral lobe of the 
fin. Fulcra are not at all prominent, but they are present both dorsally and 
ventrally. They are extremely sparse on the outer border of the ventral lobe. 

Sqmmatkm. 

The scales are typically ganoid, fairly thick and rhombic in shape. The 
margins are entire, and ornamentation is lacking. They are a little deeper than 
brotmn tihe neighbourhood of the lateral line, but the depth rapidly decreases 
ventraUy» until, hi the region of the pelvic fins, the width is three times as great 
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as the depth. Enlarged scales are present between the dorsal and caudal 
fins, and are probably also represent^ to some extent on the corresponding 
ventral surface. 

Obaervatiom. 

This species, which is represented by the most exquisitely-preserved material 
in the collection, is easily distinguished from the other members of the genus. 
Its slender form, backwardly-plaoed dorsal and anal fins, elongated, broad, 
dorsally-flattened head, and, viewed from the side, rather conical snout, all 
combine to impart a very characteristic appearance. The pectoral fin provides 
a more precise character by which it can be distinguished, this appendage 
having only eight stout, largely unjointed rays and numerous large fulcra. 

Hblicthys stegopyqjb, sp. n. 

This species is represented in the collection by one slightly incomplete 
specimen (P. 12 d), which is evidently the remains of a small but well- 
proportioned fusiform fish. The caudal and anal fins are imperfect, and the 
pelvics are altogether lacking. The fins are of moderate size ; the doiml and 
anal are opposite, and both are placed far back on the body, well within the 
posterior half. The orbit is large and anteriorly placed. The gape is wide 
and suspensorium oblique. 


Dimensions :— 

Total length.... 106 mm. 

Greatest depth .. 22 „ 

Length of head. 23 „ 


Head, 

In this specimen the bones pf the cranial roof and cS the snout are nut 
well preserv^, but the region of the cheek and jaws can be fully reconstructed. 
The bones which are present are very extensively ornamented with numerous 
well-defined ganoine ridges. 



Bestomllioii of UtUtthyB sp. n* KatanJ «ise. 

Brawn from the type-fpeoimen (P. 12 D). 


The most dorsally-placed element which is distinctly visible, is the large, 
roughly rectangular supratonporal. Anteriorly its lower bor^ adjoins 
a single large postorbital which forms the posterior margin of orbits and 
comes into contact with the preopegroulum Wow^ The posterior part ol the 
ventral border cd the supratemporal almte against two bones df the 
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opercular series X and X'. These are tucked in between the operculum and the 
preoperculum, but are posterior to the preopercular sensory canal. The 
operculum is a small bone of scarcely half the size of the suboperculum. The 
latter is large and prominent, and is the most important element in the opercular 
apparatus. The opercular series is completed by the modified first branchio- 
stegal, which is a comparatively large plate fitting the lower border of the 
suboperculum perfectly, and being uni^ to that bone by a straight suture. 
Normal branchiostegal rays are absent. 

Although they occupy approximately the same total area, the preoperculum 
and maxilla display a different relationship to that in the previous species, 
and in this respect tend to recede from the Palseoniscid t 3 rpe. The two 
shanks of the preoperculum are not distinct, the inferior border being gently 
curved and not angular. The cutting off of this angle adds to the width of the 
preoperculura and diminishes the depth of the maxilla at its posterior end. 
Thus, there is no truly posterior border to the maxilla, it being bounded by 
a postero-dorsal line, and consequently the greatest depth of the maxilla is 
not posterior but median. The maxilla is sharply excavated in front and is 
very shallow below the orbit, as in all other species of the genus, and, 
indeed, of the family, The mandible is large and stout, and, like the maxilla, 
hears a large series of small, sharply-pointed teeth. 

Little of the sensory canal system can be discerned. The line of the main 
canal is seen obliquely in the rectangular supracleithrum, and again running 
straight through the supratemporal. In the latter hone the preopercular 
l)ranch is given off, and its course through the preoperculum and mandible is 
easily visible. 

Appendictdar Skekton, 

The membrane l>ones of the pectoral girdle are large and well developed. 
Supracleithrum, cleithrum, postcleithrum, and clavicle are present, and all 
are well ornamented with longitudinal ganoine ridges. The post-temporal 
is a large element, but its boundaries are a little indistinct in this specimen. 
The dermal rays of the fin number about twenty ; the anterior members are 
comparatively course and unjointed for a long distance proximaUy, but merge 
posteriorly into very fine rays, jointed throughout their length. Fulcra are 
absent. 

The pelvic fins are not preserved in this specimen, but their position on 
the body is apparent. 

The dorsal fin is triangular and rather pointed at the tip, and consists of 
twenty-five completely jointed rays. Fulcra are very weakly developed, and, 
as in the other species" of the genus, ai'e distally situated on the fin-margin. 

The skeleton of the anal appendage is constituted by at least thkty-four 
jointed rays. As the anterior border of this fin is imperfect, it is impossible 
definitely to determine whether or not fulcra were present. From a consideration 
of the condition of the fins in related species it seems probable that this fin was 
exactly comparable in structure with the dorsal, and displayed a correspondingly 
weak development of fulcra. 

The caudal fin is hemiheterocercal, with the scaly lobe extending nearly 
half-way up to the tip. There are sixty-five fine, completely jointed rays. 
The finest of these occur dorsally and ventrally, those medianly placed are 
comparatively coarse. Fulcra are present on the dorsal ridge. 

Summation, 

The scales are thick, smooth, Aombic, and ganoid, and possess perfectly 
smooth miwrgiiis. They are comparatively large, and at their maxhnum 
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development deeper than broad, those on the flank, in the sixth row 
behind the head, measuring 2Jxl^ mm. They decrease in size posteriorly 
and lose their depth, those below the dorsal fin being about as deep as broad. 
The scales of the caudal lobe are very much reduced in 6ize, very numerous, 
and lozenge-shaped. Between the dorsal and anal fins there are twenty-two 
scales in a vertical row, and from the commencement of the tail to the shoulder- 
girdle there are thiry-four rows. The tail-pedicle bears very prominent ridge- 
scales dorsally, and smaller ridge-scales were present on the ventral surface. 

Observations. 

The most obvious distinguishing characters of this species are : the presence 
of two small bones between the operculum and preoperculum ; only one 
postorbital bone ; the lack of fulcra on the pectoral fin; and the' large 
numl)er of fine rays (twenty) in that appendage. 

The preoperculum and maxilla, as indicated above, depart further from the 
PalsDoniscid type in this than in any other species of the genus. The cutting-off 
of the dorso-posterior angle of the maxilla adds considerably to the width of the 
preoperculum, and tends to straighten out the preopercular-maxillary suture, 
giving an appearance similar to that displayed by the higher genera of the 
CatopteridflB. 

Helicthys obesus, sp. n. 

There are two specimens of this species lying together on the same slab 
(P. 12 B & c). They are approximately tlie same size. The fins are small, 
the caudal particularly so, and along with the short bullet-like head and 
stumpiness of the body impart an un^inly appearance to the fish. The dorsal 
and anal fins are triangular in shape and are about opposite ; the dorsal is just 
a little in advance of the anal. The pejvic is not preserved, but was, presumably, 
nearer to the anal than to the litoral fin. The gape is moderately wide, 
and the suspensoriiim oblique. Tne orbit is very anteriorly placed. 

Dimensions :— 

Total length. 85 mm. 

Greatest depth . 20 „ 

Length of head. 19 „ 


Head. 

Although it possesses the same elements in the skull, this species differs 
markedly from the others in the peculiar shortness and bluntness of the head, 
and particularly in the fact that the membrane-bones of the skull are smooth 
and lack ornamentation of any sort. 

The shortening of the skull is MrticuMy apparent dorsally, and there 
is a consequent shortening of aB the dorsal element. The median bones of the 
cranial roof are not pr^ryed, but the supratemporal and postfrontal lose the 
long narrow charao^ which they possess in the other species, and become 
almost as deep as broad. Another rmdt of thk shortemng is that the operculum 
is carried anteriorly and closer to the orbit, ^us it takes up a different 
position to that seen in any other species of Hdidthys^ and tends to lie rather 
above than behind the preoperetitam. In this situjition it is reminiscent of the 
Palaoniscids. 

There is only one small bone X between the operculum and the preoperciilum* 
Th^ is a second postorMtal eimmt between the postorUM and tiie bone x! 
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The whole opercular apparatus is small and appears to be inadequate 
and in life must have been supplemented by a membrane. The sub¬ 
operculum is much the largest element; it has a small operculum above 
and a smaller, modified hranchiostegal below. The two shanks of the pre- 
opercmlum are well defined, and the maxilla is of normal type, very broad and 


Text-figure 7. 



of IfdirUtyii «j>. ii, Xatnral .size. 

Drawn fmiii the sne«Mmen' P. 12 b ami P. 12 c. 


deep behind and very shallow below the orbit. The mandible is only moderately 
deep and is uncurved ; both upper and lower borders are quite straight, and 
it tapers gently to the anterior end. Mandibles and maxillaD bear a large 
number of small, shaqdy-pointed teeth. 

As much of the sensory (‘anal system as can be distinguished conforms 
with the general arrangement jx)s.sessed by the other species of the genus. 

Appeiuliad/tr SkdeUm. 

The membrane-bones of the pectoral girdle differ from those of the skull 
in th(^ possession of a well-developed ornament of longitudinal ganoine ridges. 
The post-temporal is not very distinct, but there is indication that it is a large 
clement. Tlie supracleithrura is a comparatively massive bone; the post- 
cleithrura, cleithrum, and clavicle are similar to those described in previous 
species. The pectoral fin consists of about eighteen very fine rays which are 
unjoiuted proximally. The more jiosterior rays show a greater number of 
articulations. Fulcra are absent. 

The pelvic fin is not preserved in either of the specimens. 

The dorsal is a triangular-shaped fin, product to a point distally, and 
is made of twenty-two fine, completely jointed rays. Fulcra are very incon- 
spicuous, but a few arc present near the tip. 

The anal is similar to the dorsal fin* but is a little larger and has twenty-eight 
rays. 

Tlie tail is hemiheterocercal, with the scaly lobe extending rather more than 
half-way up to the tip. The are sixty-five completely jointed rays. Fulcra a re 
present on the dorsal surface. 


Sqmnmtum. 

The scales are rhombic and ganoid, and articulate by a peg-and-socket 
arrangement. There are twenty in the row immediately before the dorsal fin 
and thirty-four rows on the body, counting from the first ventral lepidotrich 
of the tafl. At a ^nce they appear to be smooth and unomamented, but 
cldaet examination reyeals two small denticulations on the posterior margin 
^ the undamaged scales, and two very faint ridges on the surface. They are 
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of moderate size; on the lateral and dorsal surfaces they are as deep as 
broad, and a few rows behind the head they measure l«6xl*6 mm. The 
depth of the scales rapidly decreases toward the mid-ventral line, where 
they are closely packed, and appear to be long and narrow. There is an 
enlarged scale before the dorsal and anal fins. Ridge-scales are prominent 
on the dorsal aspect of the tail-pedicle, and are probably also present on 
the ventral surface. 


Obserixxtions. 

The chief peculiarities of this species are the shortness and bluntness of the 
head and complete lack of ornamentation on the cranial and jaw bones. Those 
characters provide a ready means of distinguishing it from the other species 
of Hdicthys, Along with these may be mentioned the presence of a second 
postorbital, of only one boneX between the operculum and preoperculum, 
and of a pectoral fin with eighteen very fine partially jointed rays. 

Helicthys oteniptbryx, sp. n. 

The only material representing this species is one imperfect fish in counter¬ 
part (P. 11 A and P. 12 a), which lacks the tail, the posterior part of the 
body, and the dorsal fin. The fins which are present are of moderate size; 
the pelvics are about midway between the anal and the pectorals. The gape 
is wide and suspensorium oblique. The orbit is large and anteriorly placed. 

Dimensiona (approx.):— 

Total length .. 

Greatest depth 

Length of head 


100 mm. 
24 „ 
24 


Head. 

The structure of the head is remarkably well revealed, and is almost identical 
with that of H. elegana. With one exception, the presence of a second small 
bone between the operculum and preoperculum in this species, precisely the 

Text-figure 8. 



Bestoratioii of Hdiethy$ eUmphryw, sp. n« Katoral sise. 
Bmim Hem the tnie-speeimen (P. 12 a). 


same elementB enter into the oonrtitution of the dcull in botii. The portion 
of the bones in relation to one another is also the same, but there is a difference 
in proportion in the individiial boneit 
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This is accounted for by the fact that the head in H. etenipkryx is not so 
elongated as in H. degana, and consequently the individual bones tend to be 


Text-figure 9. 

"Pi.Kot' 




Cl«, Cimv. 

HtUcthyti sp^ n. Bestonhtion of tiie head. X 3. 

For key to lettermv, see text-dgr* 3, 


Mlitiliividly dUMCter and hcoadw. A o(»npw»on of the frontals in the two fmms 
li«iK«nt; the ratio of lei^h to width being 3*5: linff. elegam 
JPboo. Soca.. Soo,— J , 17 
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and 2 6 :1 in fl. ctenipteryx. The same applies to all the other bones of the 
cranial roof, and is well seen in the supratemporal and postfrontal. These 
latter bones are of very similar shape and have exactly the same relations to the 
surrounding eluents, but they are much broader, and lack the elongatefl 
appearance which characterizes the homologous bones in H. degam. 

The head of H. ctenipteryx is also relatively higher than that of H. degans^ 
and this, along with the decreased length of the skull, accounts for differences in 
the shape and proportions of the cheek-bones. The operculum is narrow and 
high, not squarish, as in H. degam. There are two X-bones, and in front of 
these two postorbitals. There are also two postorbitals in E. degam, but in 
the latter species they are long and not high, while in H. ctenipteryx they 
are both a good deal higher than long. The suboperculum shows corre¬ 
sponding characters in the two species, for it is about as wide as high in 
H. degam, whereas it is nearly twice as high as wide in H. ctenipteryx. 
Similarly with the modified branchiostegal, it is wider than high in H. degam, 
and about as wide as high in H. ctenipteryx. Thus the effect of this change 
of shape of the head on the opercular apparatus has been to decrease the 
width and elongate the series. 

The preoperculum is in two shanks, the upper of which is high and wide. 
The maxilla is deep behind and shallow in front. The mandible is fairly deep 
posteriorly and gently curved. Upper and lower jaws bear a numerous series 
of small, sharply-pointed, conical teeth. 

The sensory canals of the head follow a precisely similar course to that seen 
in H. degam, and pit-organs are similarly situat^. There is, however, one 
branch shown in this species which could not be clearly discerned injff. eleyam. 
This is a small branch which leaves the main canal in the supracleithrum, and 
passes first upward through the post-temporal, and then backward on to the 
dorsal surface of the body, where it dies out. 

% 

Appendicidar Shdeion. 

The shoulder-girdle is composed of large and weil-omamented supracleithrum, 
cleithrum, postoleithrum, and clavicle. IWe are seven, apparently, unjointed 
and unbranched rays in the skeleton of the pectoral fin. They are fringed 
anteriorly by large fulcra. 

The pelvic fin is small and triangular, and has twelve rather fine completely 
jointed rays. There is a weak development of fulcra distally. 

The dorsal fin is not preserved. 

The anal is an incomplete fin of triangular shape with twenty-one completely 
jointed rays. The total number of rays was probably thirty when complete. 
Fulcra are quite inconspicuous, but lliey are present toward the tip of the fin. 

The caudal fin is not preserved. 

Sqmmtdion. 

The scales are of rize, measuring l‘7fix l‘7fi mm. in the region 

of the lateral line, six rdira beiiind tlm hea4. In this area they are as deep as 
broad, but they become very shallow cm Hie ventral surface. They teck 
surface ornamentation, but undamaged svsales exhibit a faint dentioulation 
of the posterior margins. Thwe are enlarged soaks before the ^vio fin 
and around Hie anal opening. 

ObamaUme, 

TSiis I^ies difiero Aarpfy finua S. 0 kgofggas and S. ebmu in Hie aaHire 
<4 the pectoral fin. It baa a Bfiaiiar type of pectoral fin to B. Otifotu and 
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H. grandipennUy but is distinguished from H. elegana by the possession of a 
much greater number of rays in the pelvic and anal fins. A more detailed 
comparison with H. grandipennis will be given under the description of that 
species. 

Helicthys grandipennis, sp. n. 

The specimens P. 14 and P. 24 represent an imperfect fish in counterpart 
lacking the tail and part of the head. 

The body is fusiform, and tapers sharply to a very narrow tail-pedicle. 
The dorsal fin is posteriorly placed and is directly opposite the anal; the pelvics 
are midway between the pectorals and the anal. The gape is wide and sus- 
pensorium oblique. 


Dimensions (approx.):— 

Total length. 105 mm. 

Greatest depth . 25 ,, 

Length of head. 24 „ 


Head. 

The bones of the cranial roof and snout are lost. Only those of the jaws and 
opercular apparatus are present, and all are prominently ornamented with 
ridges and tubercles of ganoine. The operculum is small and almost circular 
in shape, and below it there is a larger and more quadrangular suboperculum. 
The modified first branchiostegal is not well preserved. The preoperculum is 
large and strongly curved : the lower border, that in contact with the maxillAi 


Text-figure 10. 



RoHtomtion of Helicthys gmutlipennis. pp. n. Natural size. 
Drawn from the type-specimen (P. 14). 


is almost in the form of a right angle. The maxilla is very broad behind, 
and shallow anteriorly below the orbit. The mandible is very strong and is deep 
postmiorly, but it tapers gently to the anterior end. Like the ma:^a, it has a 
series of very small, sharply-pointed, oonioal teeth. The course of the 
mi^bt^r sensory canal is very clearly seen in this t^imen. 


• Appendicidar Skeleton. 

The d^oukier-glnfle is complete and well displayed, and the individual 
btmee are large, stout, and extensively ornamented. The post-temporal 
isa bnitettiangnlBr elraaent with the apex toward the middle line as in A. eUgana. 
MM tmonafs a sapiaoleithnim, which is of regular, quadrangular shape. 
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The largest element in the girdle is the cleithrum, which has a vertical shaft 
adjoining the supracleithrum, and a horizontal shaft which is overlapped by 
the clavicles. There is no distinct postcleithrum. 

The pectoral fin has twelve stout, unbranched, and apparently unjointed 
rays, but it is likely that at least the more posterior ones are jointed toward 
their distal extremities. There is a prominent fuloral fringe anteriorly. The 
base of the fin is constricted. 

The pelvic is a broad-based triangular fin with sixteen completely articulated 
rays. Small fulcra are present toward the tip of the fin, but they are quite 
inconspicuous. 

The dorsal fin is rather low and is pointed at the tip; it is made up of 
twenty-two completely jointed rays. Rilcra are present toward the tip, but, 
as in the pelvic and anal, they are by no means prominent, and can be easily 
overlooked. 

The anal fin is large and triangular, and consists of over thirty-five com¬ 
pletely jointed rays which display a thread-like branching distally. 

The caudal fin is not preserved. 

Sqmmcdion. 

The body is covered by a series of thick, rhombic, ganoid scales. The largest 
scales, those on the anterior fiank just behind the he^, are deeper than broad, 
measuring 2 X 1*5-1-75 mm. These large scales have also a denticulated 
posterior margin, and certain of them show traces of oblique striation, but 
such are very rare. Generally the surfaces are smooth, and the borders of the 
dorsally, ventraUy, and posteriorly placed scales are entire. In most of the 
species of Helicthys the scales are smooth, and the trace of ornamentation 
present here suggests that the ancestor of Helicthys possessed ornamentated 
scales, but that in a progressive evolution this charactejr has been almost 
completely lost. The ventral scales are very shallow, as in aU the other species 
of Helicthys. The dorsal scales do not lose their depth to the same extent. 
There is a marked decrease in the size of the scales posteriorly, and those on the 
tail-pedicle are less than 1 mm. square., There are twenty scales in a row 
between the dorsal and anal fins, and about thirty-eight rows on the body. 

Observations, 

This fish bears a strong general resemblance to H, ctenipleryx, and is in many 
respects identical. It agrees in the general form, ornamentation of the head, 
shape and disposition of the head-bon^, nature, of the fins, and in the possession 
of moderate-sized scales, sometimes with a faintly pectinated posterior border. 
It appears to differ from H. ctenipteryx in tWq respects :— 

1. The pectoral fin, while being of the mme type as H. ctenipkryx, has eleven 
rays, with the more posterior members of the series showing traces of distal 
jdnting. 

2. The fins are comparatively much larger. The two fishes under compari¬ 
son are of approximately Ihe same size, but the fin-measurements are as 
follows:— 

M, M, grandi^ennit* 

Length of pectoral .:;; II mm. 18 mm. 

Len^h of pelvic.. 9 „ 13 „ 

I^en^crfanalU 80 „ 
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These differences are too great to be explained as individual variations^ 
and the two specimens must be looked upon as representatives of different 
species. Were the specimens more complete, it is very probable that further 
differences in structure would be revealed. 

Fam. PERLEIDIDifi. 

Fishes usually of small size; body elegantly to deeply fusiform in most 
forms, but becoming exceedingly deep and laterally flatten^ in certain genera* 
Width of gape variable, commonly moderate. Suspensorium usually straight, 
but may be a little forwardly or backwardly inclined. Orbit m^erate or 
rather large in size; anteriorly situated. One dorsal fin present: pelvic fins 
abdominal. 

External bones of the skull smooth or ornamented. Frontals very large, 
forming the major part of the cranial-roof; parietals large and almost 
invariably squai*e, although they are thickly quadrangular in one or two 
species; dermo-supraoccipitals absent. Supratemporal long and narrow; inter¬ 
temporal present between the supratemporal and the postfrontal. Nasals 
large, forming part of the orbital border. Maxilla large and massive; it is 
triangular in shape, with the greatest depth about the middle; posterior 
border gently curved, and in contact with a large preoperculum which is 
expand^ above and narrow below. Mandibles variable in size; often 
mcxierately stout, but becoming weak and shelf-like in certain genera. Teeth 
commonly cylindrical and peg-like, but may be completely absent. Operculum 
usually smaller than the suboperculum; interoperculum not developed; 
branchiostegal rays large and prominent. Sensory canals of the head follow 
the Pateoniscid pattern closely ; there is no anastomosis between the supra¬ 
orbital and infra-orbital canal. 

Membrane-bones of the shoulder-girdle rarely massive; clavicles usually 
inconspicuous. Dermal fin-rays coursely branched, equalling in number the 
endoskeletal supports. Rays of the paired fins always more or less fused ; 
those of the dorsal and anal fins fus^ proximally and articulated distally. 
Tail hemiheterocercal; scaly lobe always very short. Body with a covering 
of thick ganoid scales which may be ornamented with strise or granules ; pos¬ 
terior boriers often denticulated. 

Genus MEmncTHYS, nov. 

Body small; fusiform. Head short and blunt, the large, almost fiat 
ethmoidal plate being vertically placed on the end of the snout. Gape 
moderate; suspensorium slightly forwardly directed. Skull-bones perfectly 
smooth. Frontals very large and regularly shaped, but wider behind and slightly 
narrowed between the orbits ; parietals large and square ; tabulars narrow and 
inconspicuous; supratemporal rather long but very narrow; intertemporal 
small. Snout covered by a large, medianly placed, rostralo-postrostral; 
a pair of nasals lie on either side of this bone and extend to the orbit. Two 
supraorbital ossicles occur between the pre- and postfrontals. Operculum and 
suboperoidum tc^ther forming one continuous quadrangular opercular plate ; 
operculum smaller than suboperculum; a series of branchiostegal rays com¬ 
mence below the suboperoulum. Preoperculum large and expanded above, 
but nancowing gently to a point below. Maxilla triangular, with its apex 
situated just bdiiind the orbit; posterior maj^ steep and slightly curved; 
aiitmor margin doping more gradually. Mandible moderately stout, tapering 
to the anterior end; um)er border gently curved. Maxillse, {sre^ 
maxilbe, and mandibles bearing laige peg-like cylindrical teeth. Unpa^ 
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fins moderate in size ; paired fins small; dorsal opposite the space between the 
anal and pelvics; pelvics nearer the anal than the pectorals. Dermal fin- 
rays corresponding in number to the endoskeletal supports. Rays in the 
pectorals, pelvics, dorsal, and anal fins stiff and unjoint^ for about half of 
their len]^h proximally ; rays of the dorsal and anal fins distally branched ; 
rays of the caudal joint^ throughout, but extensively branched. Tail hemi- 
heterooercal, with a much abbreviated scaly lobe. Fulcra present on all fins. 
Scales deeper than broad, large and smooth ; posterior margins serrated. 

This genua differs quite markedly from most of the other members of the 
family. To mention only the most characteristic points, it is distinguished 
from Hydropessum and Cleithrolepis by the shape of the body, from Meridensia 
by the different shape of the maxilla, from Dollopterus by the much smaller 
pectoral fin, from Cohbodus by the sha{)e of the body, and from all of these 
by the nature of the squamation. 

When it is compart with Perleidtis (Stensio, 1921) it is found to resemble 
this genus in the shape of the body, the character and disposition of the fins, 
the nature of the squamation, and the structure of the skull. There is no 
doubt that the two forms are nearly related, but that they are distinct genera 
is indicated by the differences tabulated below :— 

1. The head in Meidiicthys is of very different shape to that of Perkidns ; 
it is not pointed, but flattened at the snout. The rostralo-postrostrals are 
preserved uncrushed in both genera, and display a very different shape ; that of 
the Spitzbergen fish P, tooodwnrdi being not flat, but sharply bent, to give the 
anterior point to the snout. 

2. The membrane-bones of the skull are perfectly smooth in Meidiictkys ; 
in Perkidns they are sculptured. 

3. The suspensorium is directed slightly forward in Meidiicthys ; in Perhidm 
it is directed slightly backward, and tixe gape is somewhat wider. 

4. The suboperculum is relatively larger in Meidiidhys Ilian in Perkidns. 

There are other minor differences, but they are not of generic value. 

Meidhothys BBOWBi Broom. 

This is one of the commonest species in the Bekker’s Kraal fauna, and is 
represented in the collection by abundant material (P. 20, P. 7 a, P. 23, 
P. 21a, P. 22 a, P. 6 b, P. 15 b, P. 16 c). These specimens are of small 
fusiform fishes with small blunt heads. The fins are of moderate size ; the 
dorsal is opposite the space between the pelvic and the anal, and the pelvic 
is nearer the anal than the pectoral. Hie gape is faiify wide, and the sus¬ 
pensorium is straight, or perhaps forwardly climted. Ae orbit is large and 
anteriorly placed. Hie individuals vary in length from about 86 to 100 mm.; 
the measurements given below are of P. 20, one of the larger specimens :— 

Total length.... 96 mm. 

Greatest depth ... 20 „ 

Length of head... 18 „ 


Heud. 

The mmnbrane-bones of the dcuH are thin and perleofly Moiooth. Hie 
feontals are partioulaiiy Inrge, and with the parietaLs cover almost 
of the dkvM^rool. Hiey am rou^ly rectangular, but are naMww In 
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front, between the orbits, than behind. The long suture between them is 
wavy and interdigitating. The posterior border is straight and square, and 
abuts against the parietals. The lateral margin adjoins the supratemporal 
and intertemporal posteriorly, and in front is in contact with the pre- and 
postfrontals and the supraorbital ossicles. The frontals are bordered anteriorly 
by the upper margin of the nasals and the rostralo-postrostral. 

The pattern of the skull-roof is very regular; the parietals are almost 
])erfectly square, and their width corresponds exactly with that of the frontals. 
They are bordered posteriorly by the tabulars, and laterally by the supra- 
temporals. The outlines of the tabulars are not easily distinguished, but 
there ap})ears to bo a single pair of long narrow bones lying behind the parietals, 
and eatdi extending from the middle line to the top of the operculum. 

This extensive development of roofing-bones seems to have taken place 
at the exi)ensc of the temporals. The supratemporal is small and quite narrow, 
and lies Ixitween the opercular bones below and the parietal and frontal above. 
It adjoins the inteilemporal anteriorly, and this latter element is also small, 
and lies wedged between the supratemporal and the circumorbital bones. 


Text-figure 11. 



Kvfeturation of Meiiliicthys hrvinn Urooni. Natural size. 


'i’ho restoration i» based nminly on the specimen (P. 20), but for details 
of the head P. 7 A was also used. 

A fairly lai^e number of bones come into the circumorbital ring. There 
is a large postfrontal dorsally, lying immediately in front of the intertemporal 
and the preoperculum. There is d ^80 a prefrontal adjoining the anterior part 
of the lateral margin of the frontal; and between these there are two supra¬ 
orbital ossicles, with their ventral margins free in the orbit and their dcHrsal 
margins m»ftt,ing the frontal. The postorbital is in contact with the post- 
frtmtal, preoperculum, and the upper part of the maxilla ; it is expuided and 
curiously rounded dorso-posteriorly, and it becomes very narrow anterioriy, 
where it meets a similarly narrowed jugal which is resti^ on top of the maxilla 
a^ adjoining a amall lachrynud in front. The anterior border of the orbit 
is oomptotedny the laige nasal which comes in between the prefrontal aM the 
laduymal. 

Between the paired nasals there is a large median dement which forms 
the ootcoing (d the mKHit. This (xaresponds to the bone tinia% 

mUea but the name rostaelo-postroBtral is used here. It is gently 

convex, and is a sbidd-]^ bone which in life was in a vertical poaithm. It 
OEtoadb leom the anterior bmdmr of the hrontals down to the prraiuudlliB, and 
Is ]ateni% ky the nasals above and a small pair ci latend rostraJs 
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below. These latter bones are small, but each is in contact with the lachrymal, 
nasal, rostralo-postrostral, maxilla, and premaxilla. 

The operculum and suboperculum make a firm and close contact with one 
another, and form one continuous opercular plate of roughly quadrangular 
shape but with the upper border gently rounded. When the suture between 
them has been located it is found that the operculum is much smaller than the 
suboperculum. There is a large preoperculum in front, which covers most 
of the cheek and extends forward close to the border of the orbit. It is expanded 


Text-figure 12. 
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Meidiicthys broimi Brooiu. Kestomtion of the head, dofsal aepect. X 4. 
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above, but narrows alm^t to a point venMUy, where it is gently excavated 
for the backward extension of the maxilla, llie suture between the pre> 
operculum and the maxilla is gentiy curved. Between the operculum and 
preoperculum, and in contact with the snpratanporal, th^ is a small bom X 
which is a member of ^e opercular series. Thme is no intikm>erouliim ; the 
snbopenmlum is followed directiiy by a coospicnons series of branobio* 
stegiu rays. 

The maxilla is a masidve denmnt of approximately triangular shape. It 
is b^est just briiind the orl^ and shaltows lajddfy behhid and man gaMy 
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in front. The mandible is of moderate size, fairly deep behind, and tapering 
uniformly anteriorly. The upper margin is gently curved. The dentition 
is peculiar, consisting, as it does, of a comparatively small number of long, 
cylindrical, and bluntly-rounded teeth. There are about a dozen on each 
maxilla and mandible. 


The Sensory Canals of the Head, 

The sensory canals run inside the bones of the head, and open to the exterior 
by numerous small, inconspicuous, and irregular pores. The bone over the 
canals is, however, so very thin that it frequently breaks down, and in the 
fossils the canals appear as wide-open grooves. 

The course pursued by the canals is exactly similar to that in Helicthys 
and the Palseoniscids. The main canal comes up from the body, and passes 
through the supracleithrum and post-temporal to the tabular®, where it gives 
off a branch at right angles which meets a similar one from the other side and 
forms the supratemporal commissure. The main canal goes forward through 
the supratemporal and intertemporal into the postfrontal, where it turns down 
as the infraorbital canal and passes through the postorbital and jugal. The 
hyoraandibular branch is given off in the supratemporal and runs the length 
of the preoperculum, always keeping close to the posterior border, It then 
enters the mandible, wlierc it passes from the posterior to the anterior end 
along the ventral margin. 

A supraorbital canal arises at the extreme posterior end of the frontal, 
and passes forward, traveling the complete length of this bone before passing 
into the nasal. Its course in the nasal cannot be distinctly traced, but there 
is little doubt that it anastomoses with the infraorbital canal and gives off 
a branch across the rostralo-postrostral. The pit-organs of the parietal are 
also indistinct. 


Appendicular Skeleton, 

The membrane-bones of the pectoral girdle are not strongly developed, 
and in most of the specimens they are a little obscure. Imm^iately behind 
the tabular there is a triangular-shaped post-temporal with its apex toward 
the middle line. It articulates below with a rather short quadrangular supra¬ 
cleithrum, and the latter is in contact with a large cleithrum. Clavicles are 
not distinctly visible in any of the specimens, but they are probably present, 
hidden beneath the large branchiostegals, which are usually squashed outwards. 
A postcleithral scale is present, 

Tlie pectoral is a small fin with a constricted base, and has at least five 
stiff rays which show traces of jointing distally. There is a prominent fringe 
of comparatively large fulcral scales. 

The pelvic is similarly small and constricted, and is made up of about six 
distally-jointed rays which are branched at the extremities. Fulcra are present 
on the anterior edge of the fin, but only toward the tip. 

In the dorsal fin the fourteen rays are stout, and are fused'for a certain 
distance proximally; distally they are jointed and branched. Fine fulcra 
are present on the anterior margin, but, as in the pelvic and anal, are only 
developed away from the base. 

I^e anal is in an exactly similar condition to that of the dorsal, but consists 
of only eleven rays. 

mie tail is of moderate size and is not deeply forked. It is hemiheterocercai, 
with a scaly lobe which extends no more than a quarter of the distance toward 
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the tip. The fin is made up of twenty-two rays which are comparatively 
very coarse. They are widely interspaced and much branched in the median 
region, and finer, more closely packed, and less branched dorsally and ventrally. 
They are all completely jointed, and the branching is conspicuous. Fulcra are 
developed on both dorsal and ventral margins. 

Sqmmation, 

The body is covered by thick ganoid scales of fairly large size. On the 
anterior flanks they are twice as deep as broad, and in the rows immediately 
behind the head in P. 20 they measure 4x2 mm. They decrease in depth 
both dorsally and ventrally, but not to the same extent as in Paiaeoniscids 
and the primitive Catopterids. They also decrease in size posteriorly, and on 
the tail-pedicle they arc as deep as broad, measuring 1x1 mm. The surfaces 
of the scales are perfectly smooth, but the posterior margins are finely pec¬ 
tinated. There are about ten scales in a row in the area beneath the dorsal 
fin and thirty-four rows on the body, counting forward from the first lepidotrich 
in the ventral lobe of tlie tail. 

Genus Cleithbolbpis Egerton (1868). 

The name Cleithrolepis was applied by Sir Philip Egerton to an imperfect 
fish found in the Hawkesbury Series at Cockatoo Island, N.S.W. For many 
years this remained the only record of the genus, but in 1888 Smith Woodward 
described a deep-bodied Ganoid from the Upi)er Beaufort bed.s at Bekker's 
Kraal, Rouxville, O.F.S., South Africa, and decided tha?t it was a sjiecies of 
the Australian genus Cleithrolepis. In 1890 Smith Woodward de8cril)ed a 
large collection of fossil fishes from the Hawkesbury Series of New South 
Wales, in which one of the commonest forms was Cleithrolepis. It was 
liberally figured in that monograph, and a restoration was given. In 1908 
the same author briefly noticed the occurrence of C. granrdatus, the tyjKJ- 
species, in a collection from St. Peter’s, N.S.W. In the fallowing year Broom 
examined the South African material more fiiUy> and founded a new species, 
C. minor. 

Owing in some cases to the scarcity and in others to the badly-preserved 
nature of the material, the earlier descriptions give little beyond the general 
form of the body, the disposition of the fii^, and the nature of the squamation. 
Broom added a precise description of the fins, and emphasized certain skull- 
characters, the most important of which was the large and expanded nature 
of the preoperculum. 

The large amount of material which 1 have at my disposal allows me to 
give a more complete description of Hiis genus than has hitherto been published. 
In Prof. Watson’s collection there are siiteen specimens, with seventeen 
individuals of Cleithrolepis. There is one specimen of C. extoni which, 
unfortunately, only displays the posterior part of the body. All the other 
individuals are C. mmor. The accompanying restoration was constructed 
from P. 1 A & B, P. 29 a, P. 30, P. 31, P. 32, P. 33, and P. 34, which are 
mostly fairly complete fishes. 


Generic Definitim. 

Body extremrfy deep; nearly as deep as long. Head deep, short, and 
blunt; snout pointed. Gape narrow ; suspensorium straight. Orbit fairly 
large. Unpaired fins backwardly placed; well wifhm ^e postoior ihM 
of the body. Paired fins small; pelvics lying about midway between anal 
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and pectorals. Prontals very long and very wide; forming almost the 
whole of the covering of the cranial roof. Parietals large, wider than long, 
and almost rectangular. Temporal bones exceedingly narrow and sinuous, 
reduced to the minimum that will carry the main sensory canal of the head. 
Supratemporal and intertemporal both elongated, stretching from the post¬ 
temporal to the postorbital. Opercular apparatus very prominent. The oper¬ 
cular shield formed by the operculum and suboperculum is deep and crescentic. 
Preoperculum very deep and fairly wide except below, where it is in contact 
with the maxilla. There is a series of about six circumorbital ossicles. Maxilla 
large and triangular ; posterior margin firmly united to the large preoperculum. 
Mandible very weak and shelf-like. Dentition absent. Branchiostegal 
rays weak. Sensory canals of the head distinct: they conform to the Palsa- 
oniscid pattern. Number of rays in the fins coino|deB with the number of 
internal supports except at the anterior edges of the unpaired fins, where the 
rays are concentrated and more numerous. All fin-rays completely articulated, 
and those of the unpaired fins coarsely branched. Tail hemiheterocercal, 
with a very 811011) scaly lobe. Scales thick, narrow, and very deep, ornamented 
by numerous small irregularly-placed tubercles. 

Cleithholepis minor Broom (1909). 

The body is about as deep as long, but the depth is only about two- 
thirds of the total length of the fish. The head is short, deep, and blunt. 
The ga^ie is small and the su.spmsorium is straight. The orbit is comparatively 
large. The dorsal and anal fins are about equal in size; they are directly 
opposite, and are very jiosteriorly placed, their finer rays Iteing almost on the 
tail-pedicle. The paired fins are small. The pelvics lie about midway between 
the anal and the pectorals. This is the smallest sjieeies of the genus, and 
has the following average dimensions :— 

Total length. 01 mm. 

Greatest depth . 39 „ 

licngth of head. 13 „ 


Head. 

The surfaces of the bones are generally smooth, but some few exhibit a faint 
granulation. The bones are very thin, and the sutures between them extremely 
close. The skull-ioof is made up principally of a very large pair of frontals 
which ai-e wide behind but somewhat narrowed between the orbits. The 
parietals are of fair size and are a good deal broader than long. They tend 
to be quadrangular, hut the inner border is shorter than the outer one. The 
suture between them is very irregular. Behind the parietals there is a narrow 
tabular row which probably consists of a single pair of bones. 

Tlie space between the roof-bones and the cheek is exceedingly narrow, 
and is filled in by a wide post-temporal and a supratemporal and intertemporal, 
both much elongated. The opercular apparatus is very conspicuous, and 
is preserved in most specimens. There is a large, slightly crescentic plate 
made up of a small operculum and a large suboperoulum. The suboperculum 
is very much the larger of the two. The front margin of this plate is articulated 
along its entire lei^h with the preoperculum. The latter is a large bone, 
ratiber expaiMied above, but narrowed below, where it is in contact with the 
postttdcur border of the maxilla. ITie maxilla is long and triangular, deep in 
the iniddte* and narrowing both anteriorly and posteriorly, citeum- 
orbitals oemsist of probably six small platos which are all quite narrow except 
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the superior-posterior element, which is extended backward to make contact 
with the intertemporal. The mandibles ai-e weak and inconspicuous ; like the 
maxillae, they are toothless. The branchiostegal rays are few and delicate. 

The sensory canals of the head are very wide. They run in the bones 
and open to the exterior by numerous minute pores. The very thin bony 
covering over the canals is almost invariably broken down in the fossils. 

The main canal leaves the body and enters the post-temporal, where 
it pursues a very sinuous course. It passes upwards and sends off one branch 
through the tabulars, which forms the supratemporal commissure.” The 


Text-figure 13. 



Bestoration of CleWirolepw minQr Broom. X 2. 

Drawn from several specimens in tbe collection of Prof. D. H. S. Watson. 


main branch goes forward and passes through riie supratemporal and inter¬ 
temporal into the postorbital, where it turns sb^ly downward and runs through 
the posterior and inferior circumorbital oaricles; its further extension could 
not be traced. A hyomandibular offshoot is* given off from the main canal; 
it is directed ventraUy and runs the whole length of the preoperculum close 
to its posterior margin. There is an independent pair of supraorbital canals 
in the frontals. They ana very wide at their commencement, just in front of the 
parietals, but as they pass forward between the orbits they become narrower. 
Their further extension beyond the frontals is lost. 

Appmdkvlar Skekkm. 

The shoulder-girdle is somewhat reduced. The post^temporal has assumed 
a thickly rhombic sha|w and is wedged in between the tabular and the opercuium. 
Tbe supracleithrum is insignificant, but the claithrum is a rather large triangular- 
shaped bone; it is almost wholly concealed the operculum. The 
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exposed portions of the supracleithrum and cleithrum are strongly ridged. 
Clavicles were not observed in any of our specimens, and, if present, they must 
be very small. 

The pectoral fin consists of about nine rather delicate completely jointed 
rays. It is only of moderate size. 

The pelvic fin is smaller, but otherwise not unlike the pectoral; the rays 
are very delicate and number about ten. 

The dorsal is a triangular fin of moderate size, and is made up of eighteen 
rays, all of which bifurcate distally and are jointed throughout. 

The anal is situated opposite, and is in every way similar to the dorsal, 
except that in the fin there are only fourteen rays. 

The tail is abbreviate-heterocercal, and has a very small scaly lobe extending 
scarcely a third of the distance to the tip. There are twenty-eight rays in the 
fin, and these vary a good deal in character. Those medianly situated are very 
stout and trifurcate distally; the rays immediately above and below these 
are not so stout and bifurcate distally. Passing from these, the outer rays 
become still finer and do not bifurcate. The rays are all jointed. The tail 
is not deeply forked. 


Sqmmation, 

The Hcale.s are thick, narrow, and very deep. The vertical rows are very 
distinctly marked off from one another by an anterior thickening of the scales, 
which produces a series of transverse ridges. It is, however, only with the 
greatest difficulty that the individual scales in a vertical row can be distinguished. 
There are thirty-nine com])lete rows on the body, and in the vicinity of the 
[)elvic there are about sixteen scales in a row. All possess a fine granular 
ornament. 

There is a petndiar broadening and flexing of the scale-rows immediately 
above the anal and below the dorsal fin. In the triangular patch around the 
origin of the pectoral fin there is a series of much narrower scale-rows, which 
run eoutrarv to the general direction of the rows on the body. The lateral- 
line canal is very wide and open, and is obvious on all specimens. 

Systetnatic Position of Cleithrolepis. 

Egerton, when originally describing the genus, was somewhat doubtfu 
as to its affinities ; but, being much impressed by its resemblance, in certaifi 
re.spect8, to PlatysmnriSy he decided to regard it as a member of the Pycno- 
dontidie, a family with which the Platysomids were then associated. It was 
removed from this group by Smith Woodward, who, arguing from the reduced 
nature of the fin-rays and the almost homocercal condition of the tail, included 
it in the Semionotidro as a near ally of Dapedius, Broom accepted this view, 
but later Abel plaeed this genus in the Pholidophoridie, along with Bydropessum. 

Now that the structure of the skull is known, it is clear that it is neither 
a Semionotid nor a Pholodophorid, Its position may, however, still be a little 
uncertain, for the peculiar structures which it presents may have been derived 
in different ways. As it stands it is, for all practical purposes, a Perleidid, 
with a fair degree of resemblance in the structure of the skuU and fins to 
MeidiidkySf and it may well have arisen as a deep-bodied modification of such 

a form, , . , 

On the other hand, siiioe the Palaeomscids gave off branches which essentially 
retain l^e Pala&oniscid head-structure, but become much modified in the 
fins^ it is not unreascmable to suppose that the PlatysomidflB may have given 
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oflP a similar branch, the structure of which would correspond with that observed 
in Ckithrolepis, The principal arguments in favour of this latter view may 
be summed up as follows :— 

1. In all Cleithrolepids {Gkithrohpis and Hydropessum) the body is extremely 
deep, and no intermediate forms between these and the normal Perleidids are 
known. 

2. The post-temporal has the same peculiar position in both Cleithrcdepis 
and the Platysomids. 

3. The scales, in their ornamentation and articulation, are without exact 
parallel in either the Perleididae or the Palaeoniscidce. They are, however, 
strikingly similar to the scales of the. Platysomids, and Cleithrolepia is almost 
indistinguishable in this respect from Cheirodm. 

4r. If the Platysomids are a true family there is a distinct possibility of 
them producing an offshoot, as did the Palaeoniscids, giving rise in each case 
to a similar type of structure. The structure of a Platysomid would lend 
itself equally well to the changes involved in the production of the Perleidid 
form. 

While the above points may be suggestive, they are in no way conclusive, 
and it is probable that the ancestry of this genus will remain obscure until 
new forms or new facts are discovered. The acceptance of the view that 
Cleithrokpia i.s a Platysomid derivative would involve the institution of a new 
family, and, considering the doubt, it is better at present to regard it as a 
(leep-bodied Perleidid. 

5. The Nobth American Catoptbrids. 

In order to proceed to comparisons, it is necessary to know something of the 
structure of the type-genus of the CatopteridaB, Catopierus, and of the allied 
form, Dictyopyge. I have examinM a large amount of Caiopterv^ material, 
and have been able to redescribe the best-known specie, (7. red^ldi, A concise 
definition of the genus can also be given. 

The structure of the body has long beeiLknown in all species of Catopterm, 
but the structure of the head has never been elucidated. This is not surprising, 
for the heads in all species were short, blunt, and broad, and posses8e<l of a com¬ 
paratively large cubic capacity, so that when they were squashed in fossilization 
they usually caved in completely, and the bones were smashed, displaced, and 
intermingled. The fact that I have been able to attempt the reconstniction of 
the head of 0 . redfieJdi is due to the generosity of the U.S. National Museum, the 
American Museum of Natural History, and the Oambridge University Museum 
of Zoology in providing me with a large number of specimens. 

In addition to this, it was, fortunately, discovered that the material would 
stand treatment with a wire brush ; and the residue of matrix, which is invariably 
firmly attached to the highly ornamented outer surfaces of the external bon^ 
of the head, became removable. This method of preparation was exercised 
on a number of specim^ of C. redfiddi, all of which revealed a certain amount 
of structure, and which together allowed the reconstruction of most of the skull. 

Dictyopyge is much more rare, and I was able to obtain only one specimen 
of this genus. It was, however, remarkably good, and 3 deld 6 d a fair amount 
of information particularly with regard to the head. As the examination 
of this specimen progressed, it became very doubtful as to whether or not 
it was id^tical with the type-species, 2>. macrara, which is the only kBown 
American species of the genus. The tyi^-spedmen of Dksfyopy^ 
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is in the British Museum, and I was able to compare the two forms directly. 
I finally came to the conclusion that my specimen was specifically distinct from 
the type, and must therefore become the type of a new species itself. 

From these typical North American species the genus has been redefined. 
It has previously been said to differ from Catopterus only in the position of the 
dorsal fin, but a comparison of the following flescriptions will show that there 
are other important differences in the nature of the squamation, the shape 
and proportions of the head, etc. It seems likely that certain Old World 
species hitherto known as Diclyopyge ought to be removed from this genus. 

Genus Catopterus J. H. Redfield. 

Body moderately to deeply fusiform; head short and blunt, terminating 
in a blunt snout. Gape only moderately wide; suspensorium very slightly 
oblique. Orbit small and anteriorly placed. Fins of moderate size; dorsal 
very posteriorly situated, never in advance of the anal; pelvics midway 
between the anal and pectorals. External bones of the head conspicuously 
ornamented with ridges and tubercles of ganoine. Frontals large and elongated; 
parietals verj^ small and quadrangular, separated by a pair of very tiny 
dermo-supraoccipitals. Tabular bones in two pairs ; outer pair slightly larger 
than the inner. Supratemporal prominent: intertemporal absent; large 
pre-and po.stfrontals form the dorsal l>order of the orbit. Operculum much 
smaller than the suboperculum ; branchiostegal rays absent: preoperculum 
narrow behind where it is vertical, but expanded in its upper and slightly- 
forwardly directed portion ; lower margin gently curved. Small X-bone 
present in front of the operculum. Maxilla massive, deep and plate-like behind, 
but shallow at its anterior end below the orbit; premaxillae comparatively 
large ; possessed of a prominent dentition. Mandible moderately robust, deep 
behind and tapering gradually in front; upper border straight. Teeth 
numerous and small except on premaxilla*, whei*e they are fewer and larger ; 
all are sharply pointed. Paired fins with few, stout, bifurcating, and distally 
jointed rays. Rays of the unpaired fins less coarse, distally branched, and 
completely jointed. Tail hemiheterocercal; scaly lobe very short. Fulcra 
present on all fins. Scales thick, rhombic, and ganoid; they may have faint 
surface-striations, and usually display a denticulated posterior border ; they do 
not overlap to any extent on the ventral surface. 

CATOPTERUS REDFiELDi Egerton. 

The body is rather deeply fusiform. The head is short and very blunt, 
and slopes rapidly to a pointed snout; it is less than one-sixth of the total 
length of the body. The gape is moderately wide and the suspensorium 
slightly oblique. The orbit is rather small and anteriorly placed. The fins 
are small in relation to the size aqd depth of the body. The dorsal is very 
backwfiwdly placed, and its anterior edge is opposite the middle of the anal. 
The pelvics lie midway between the anal and the pectorals. The dimensions 
of 031 G. (Am. Mus. Nat. Hist.), a typical specimen, are :— 

Total length. 162 mm. 

Greatest depth . 60 „ 

Lei^th of head. 26 „ 


Head. 

The external bones oS the skull are all covered by a shining layer of ganoine 
which ia wry heavily son^tured into a series of ridges and tubercles. The 
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anterior portion of the cranial roof is formed by a pair of large elongated 
frentals. The lateral margin of each consists of two gentle concavities, the 
posterior one in contact with the supratemporal and the anterior one meeting 
the whole of the upper border of the postfrontal and the posterior part of the 
upper border of the prefrontal. In the snout region a median “ ethmoid 
is partly wedged between the frontal bones. Between this median element 
and the prefrontals, and in contact with the extreme anterior border of the 
frontals, there is a pair of nasals. 

The cranial roof behind the frontals is much less uniform, and is made 
up of a large number of small elements. There is a row of four quadrangular* 
shaped bones adjoining the posterior margin of the frontals. They constitute 
a peculiar little series of which the homologies are not particularly obvious; 
but it seems clear that the outside pair are true parietals, for the terminations 
of the supraorbital sensory canals come up to them, and end on their anterior 
border, as they do on the parietals of all allied forms. 

The smaller pair of bones internal to these are best regarded as dermo- 
supraoccipitals which have become reduced in size and have inserted them- 


Text«figure 14. 



Befitoration of Catoptems redfieldi KgertoD. X J- 
Drawn from 631 a, and other epecimens in the collection of the Amenoan Mueeam of 
Natural History, New York, 


selves })etween the parietals, so separating these elements. That this view 
is not unreasonable is indicated by a comparison with the South African genus 
HelicthySf which is closely allied ioC^UoptertM. In the former genus the parietals 
are small and triangular, and their apices just meet in the middle line ; behind 
them there is a large pair of dermo-supraocoipitals. It would appear that 
in Catopterua these small triangular parietals have had their apices truncated 
and have become still smaller, quadrangular, and entirely separated. The 
dermo-supraoccipitals have taken their place in the middle line immediately 
behind the frontals, aiid have, incidentally, become much reduced. This 
separated condition of the parietals is exceedingly rare among the older bony 
fishes. It occurs in Pycnodonts, and is, of course, the rule in Teleosts. 

The tabular row consists of two pairs of smail bones which are packed in 
behind the parietals and demo*8upraoocipitais, and in front of the long, narrow, 
post-temporal. The outer pair of tabular bones are larger, and come into 
contact with the supratemporal and the top of the operculum. 

The supratemporal is a large elmn^t about twice as long as broad, wilh 
a sinuous upper border which ac^oins the outer edges of ^ parietal and tha 
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posterior part of the frontal. Below it is attached to the operculum and the 
bones in front of it. The anterior border of the supratemporal is perfectly 
straight, and meets the posterior margin of the postfrontal. The latter 
bone continues forward in contact with the frontal until it reaches the orbit, 
where it meets a prefrontal, and together they form the dorsal part of the 
orbital margin. 

The operculum is small and is somewhat rounded. It meets the outer tabular 
and the posterior part of the supratemporal above, and is followed below 
by a suboperculum which is at least twice as large as the operculum and is 
of a rather quadrangular shape. It extends down to the articulation of the 
mandible, where its lower border is rounded. The remains of branchiostegal 

Text-figure 15. 



Cai4}ptent4 redfiddi Egerton. Restoration of the head, dorsal aspect. X 2i. 

Drawn from 2431, 631 a. and other specimens in the collection of the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York. 

/>«»mM».Ruj>.Ocr.:=Dermo-supraoooipital. iV,=Frontal. Na,=.Nasal. Operculum. Par.ss 

Parietal. P^.Fr.=Postfrontal. Pf./?c».=Po8trostral. Pi.Temp.-Post-temporal. Pre,fV,=: 
Prefrontal. Sup, Temp, = Supratemporal. Tab, =Tabular. 


apparatus are not visible in any of the specimens examined, and the space 
between the mandibles appears to be protected by a widening out of the anterior 
extension of the cleithnim and of the clavicles. There may be a small median 
plate just behind the symphysis of the lower jaw. 

The preoperculum is not distinctly in two shanks, but there is a naiTow, 
vertical, posterior area and a wider antero-dorsal one. There is no angito 
bend in the lower margin^ as in the Palseonsioids and certain other Catopterids. 
Between the operculum and the preoperculom there is a small element oGrre- 
sponding to Traquair’s bone X. 

The bones of the snout and those behind the orbit could not be satisfactorily 
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made out in any of our specimens, and the placing of the sutures is problem¬ 
atical. In view of this uncertainty, it is not proposed to discuss them here, 
but their suggested outlines are dotted in on the restoration of the head. 

The maxilla is large and prominent; deep and plate-like behind, and shallow¬ 
ing somewhat below the orbit. The mcandible is similarly deep behind, and 
tapers uniformly to the anterior end. The premaxillse are stout little bones, 
and are conspicuous in most of our specimens ; they have a few prominent 
sharply-pointed conical teeth firmly fused on to them. The maxillce and 
mandibles also have a series of pointed conical teeth, but these are very 
numerous, and are considerably smaller than those on the premaxilte. 

Sensory Canals of the Head. 

The sensory canal system cannot be fully made out, but, so far as can be 
seen, it is exactly similar to that of normal Palaeoniscids and of HeUcthys. 

The main canal comes up from the body, passes through the supracleithrnm 
into the outer tabular, where it sends off a branch at right angles which meets 
a similar branch from the other side and forms the “ supratemporal commissure.” 
It then passes through the supratemporal to the postfrontal, where it turns 
sharply downward and passes below as the infraorbital canal. The supra¬ 
orbital canal arises at the hinder end of the frontals, and is there in contact 
with the parietals. It traverses the frontals and passes into the nasals, but 
its further extension beyond these bones could not be traced. Little is seen 
of the hyomandibular branch, for the cheek-region is invariably in a bad state 
of preservation. Its course in the mandible can, however, be seen in one 
specimen. The pit-organs could not be distinguished. 

Appefidicular Skeleton. 

The membrane-bones of the shoulder-girdle ore massive and highly orna¬ 
mented. The supracleithrum ia>a large and prominent bdhe, and is preserved 
in all species; it is quadrangular, and about twice as deep as broad. The 
cleithrum is also large, and consists of two shanks of about equal size, one 
horizontal and the other vertical The vertical shank narrows to a point 
dorsally, where it is in contact with the supracleithrum ; the anterior e^e is 
straight and thickened, but the posterior part is thinner and widens below. 
The horizontal shank goes forward inside the mandible, and extends a fair 
distance toward the symphysis. The external srurface is very convex. These 
forward extensions of the oleithra are overlapped anteriorly by large triangular 
clavicles. As was suggested above, the extensive development of these bones 
between the lower jaws probably compensates for the absence of branchi- 
ostegal rays. 

The pectoral fin has a much restricted, base, and consists of few, about 
six, rays which branch immediately alter iimx origin. Each ray has at least 
four branches, and they are all fused for a long distmce proximally, but are 
articulated toward the tips. There is on anterior fringe of numerous large 
fulcra. ^ 

The pelvic fin is exactly similar in constructioni and is also characterized 
by a much restricted base. It is smaQer, and has almut seven rays. 

The rays of the dorsal fin are rather coarse, and are distally branched 
They number twenty-one, and all are closely articulated throughout. There 
is a fine fringe of fulcral scales extending ai^ the whole of the anterior ed^ 

The anal is in a precisdy siniilar condition as the dorsal, but it CcmSste 
of twenty-five rays. 
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The taU is hemiheterocercal, with the scaly lobe much reduced. The 
lobe is distinct but very short, and does not stretch one-quarter of the distance 
toward the tip. There are forty-two rays, all fairly coarse, but those on the 
dorsal and ventral edges are rather finer than those which are medianly placed. 
All are distinctly and extensively branched, the branching starting about 
half-way along the rays: all are closely articulated except a few of the more 
ventral rays, which have a very short proximal portion without articulations. 
A fine and very numerous set r)f fulcra fringe both the dorsal and ventral edges 
of the tail. 


Sqmmaiion, 

The body has an armouring of thick, rhombic, and brilliantly-shining ganoid 
scales. On the flank they are about as deep as broad, and on a form of normal 
length (160 mm. approx.) measure 2-5 mm. across. The posterior borders 
are deeply denticulate, and there are generally five small denticles, the most 
ventral of which is much the largest, and is prolonged on to the surface 
of the scale as a very faint ridge which dwindles away anteriorly. 

On some of the scales all the denticles are prolonged forward as slight 
ridges for a shore distance. This characteristic reaches its maximum on the 
more dorsally-placed scales immediately behind the head, and the surfaces 
of these are distinctly ridged. The scales show no decrease in depth dorsally, 
and even on the ventral surface show very little. 

There are twenty-six scales in a vertical row between the pectoral and anal 
fins, and forty vertical rows on the body, counting up to the l)eginning of the 
ventral lobe of the tail. There is a total of fifty-two vertical rows on the whole 
body if the scaly lobe of the tail is included. 

Genus Dictyopyge Egerton. 

Body fusiform ; head moderate to rather large in size. Gape moderate; 
suspensorinm practically straight. Fins moderate in size except for the anal, 
which tends to be rather large and rounded in outline ; dorsal slightly in advance 
of the anal; pel vies midway between the anal and the pectorals. Scaly lobe 
of the tail very small, giving the fin an almost homocercal appearance. External 
bones of the skull finely sculptured ; frontals elongated ; parietals very small; 
tabulars more prominent, probably in two pairs. Supratemporal large; 
extending from the tabulars forwanl to the postfrontal: intertemporal absent. 
Postfrontal large, adjoining the supratemporal and extending forward to form 
the postero-dorsal part of the orbital bonier. Operculum small, much wider 
than deep ; auboperculum very much larger than the operculum and consider¬ 
ably deeper than wide ; it tends to be semicircular in shape. Preoperculum 
expanded above, but very narrow below behind the maxilla. Maxilla deep 
l)ehind, but very slender anteriorly below the orbit. Fin-rays distally 
bifurcated; those of the dorsal and anal fins completely jointed, and more 
numerous than the endoskeletal supports. Tail hemiheterocercal, with 
numerous bifurcated and completely jointed rays. Fulcra present on all 
fins. Scales fairly thick, rhombic, and ganoid; surfaces smooth. Bidge- 
s^es present on the dorsal and ventral aspects of the tail-pedicle: body- 
scales overlapping extensively on the ventral surface. 

Diotyopyge dboipibns, sp. n. 

The fallowing description is based upon one specimen (654 o), which is in 
the ooUection of the American Museum of Natural History, New York. 
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It represents a fusiform fish with a large head, which occupies about one- 
fourth of the total length. The length of the hefid gives a moderately wide 
gape, but the suspensorium is practically straight. Except for the anal, the 
fins are not particularly large. The dorsal is well in advance of the anal, 
the anterior edge of the latter being opposite the posterior third of the dorsal fin. 


Dimensions :— 

Total length ... 120 mm. 

Greatest depth (approx.). 33 „ 

Length of head. 27 „ 


Head. 

The head is incomplete, but sufficient can be discerned to indicate 
that the structure was generally similar to that of Catopterus. The external 
bones are very extensively ornamented with ridges and tubercles. Ridges are 
present on the cheek, but tuberculation is the more common form of ornament, 
and is present exclusively on the bones of the cranial roof and on the operculum 
and suboperculum. 

Text-figure 16. 



. Dictyopyge decipien$^ ap. n. Outline draving of the head, x 2. 

From the type-specimen, 654 o, in the ooUeotion of the American Mueeum of 
Natural History, New York. 

C’lei.t^deithrum, Fr,~FrontaL ifaa;.=7 Maxilla. Operculum. Par. = Parietal. Pt.fV.=s 
Poitfrontal. Pi.r£Wip.=PoBt-temporal, Pre.Fr'.s Prefrontal. Ptu.Op. ssPreoperoulum. 
M.Op.-Suboperonluku. Supratemporal. Tab.^ 

Tabular. 

The frontal is long and naoow; it is in contact laterally with a sapra- 
temporal, post- and prefrontal, and anteriorly it adjoins a 
mmd.” There is a sm^ parietal beliind it, but, owing to the broken nature 
of the specimen, it is impossible to say wfar^ber or not tiie (any dermo-supia- 
ocoipitals oi CiOoplenu are represmited here'. Frtnn relative 
of the bones preserved it is posrible that they may be ab^t, ^ 
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Posterior to the parietal the tabular can be seen very clearly carrying 
the main-line sensory canal and its tabular branch. This bone appears to 
be overlapping another one toward the middle line, and it is likely that there 
is a second, and smaller, pair of tabiilars internal to the larger outer ones. 

The Huprateihporal is rather large, and is very similar to the homologous 
bone in Gaiopltrus and Helicthya ; it is of similar shape, and has precisely 
the same relationships. Dorsally it abuts against the lateral border of the 
parietal and the posterior part of the lateral border of the frontal. It meets 
the outer tabular posteriorly, and receives the main canal of the sensory system 
from it. It adjoins the postfrontal anteriorly with a straight and even suture, 
and below it is in contact with the operculum and the bones in front of it. 

The operculum is wider than deep and is roughly quadrangular, with the 
corners rounded. The suboperculum is about twice the size of the operculum, 
and is much deeper than wide. The preoperculum is expanded above and 
narrow below ; it Is not in two shanks, and the lower border is in the form of 
a sweeping curve. The maxilla is wide behind where it is in contact with the 
preoperculum, but narrows rajudly and considerably in front l)elow the orbit. 
The mandibles and the bones of the snout are not preserved in this specimen. 

Appendicular Skeleton. 

The pectoral girdle is poorly preserved, and the pectoral and pelvic fins 
are lacking. The membrane-bones of the shoulder-girdle are ornamented. 
The post-temjK>ral is a long, narrow bone, wider laterally, and narrowing as 
it extends in toward the mid-dorsal line. The supracleithrum and cleithrum 
are apparent, but are too imperfect for description. 

The dorsal fin, which is triangular and of moderate size, is made up of 
sixteen rays, all fairly coarse, but the anterior ones particularly so. They are 
extensively branched, and articulated throughout. There is an anterior 
fringe of fine fulcra. 

The anal fin has a very characteristic appearance. It is very much extended, 
commencing opposite the posterior part of the dorsal and reaching back on to 
the tail-pedicle almost up to the ventral lobe of the tail. The rays number 
twenty-seven and are quite coarse, but that they outnumber the endoskeletal 
supports is clearly shown in this specimen, for the endoskeletal elements of the 
anal fin are well preserved. The rays are branched and very closely articulated. 
There is an anterior fringe of fine and miall, but very numerous fulcra. 

The tail is hemilieterocercal, but the scaly lobe is very slightly produced 
and is quite inconspicuous, so that, superficially, the tail may appear to be 
homocercal. The ^er rays are to be found dorsally and ventrally, those 
medianly placed are rather more coarse. There are fifty-five rays; all are 
branched, and are completely and closely articulated. Large ridge-scales 
are present at the base of the dorsal lobe, and these are replaced distally by 
numerous very fine fulcra. Fulcra are probably also present on the edge of the 
ventral lobe, but the slightly damaged nature of this part of the tail makes 
this uncmiain. 


Sqmmation. 

The scales are numerous, moderatdy thick and ganoine-covered. They 
are deeper than broad on the anterior flank, and these measure 2*6x 1*5 mm. 
There is no appreciable decrease in depth dorsaUy, but on the ventral surface 
they become exceedingly shallow and are very numerous. The surface of the 
semes is quite smooth and unomamented, and the margins are entire. There 
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are about twenty-seven scales in a vertical row just in fipont of the dorsal and 
anal fins and thirty-eight vertical rows on the body, counting to the beginning 
of the ventral lobe of the tail. 


Observations* 

The specimen described alK)ve was accepted at first as D, rmcruray but a com¬ 
parison between it and the type-specimen of Z>. rnmrura clearly revealed the 
specific distinctness of the two. The essential points of this comparison are 
given below. The type of D. rmcrura is only 18 mm. longer than the other," 
so that the differences in proportion are probably genuine, and not due to 
growth-changes. 

D. decipiens is more deeply fusiform than />. macrura ; in the latter the body, 
measured from the back of the operculum to the end of the scaly lobe of the 
tail, is 100 mm. long, but the depth is only 30 mm. The corresponding measure¬ 
ments in D. decipiens are 77 mm. and 33 mm. This difference is more obvious 
posteriorly, and the depth of the body at the anterior end of the anal fin is 22 mm. 
in D. macrura and 27 mm. in 2>. decipiens* The head is comparatively larger 
in D* decipiens where it is contain^ about four times in the total length. 
In D. macrura the head is of moderate size, and is contained approximately 
five times in the total length. 

In D. macrura the anterior edge of the dorsal is baiely in advance of the anal, 
but in D. decipiens the greater part of the dorsal fin is in front of the anterior 
edge of the anal. The anal fin is thus moved backwards, and it is found that 
there are only tliree enlarged ridge-scales between its posterior border and the 
ventral lobe of the tail : whereas in i). macrura the anal is further forward, 
and there are five ridge-scales between it and the tail. The tail of D. decipiens 
has a more bushy appearance, and contains more rays than that of D* macrura* 
Newberry states that there are thirty-five to forty rays in the tail of the latter 
species, and the British Museum -specimen has forty-two. ^ D* decipiens has 
fifty-five, and this difference, like the othm set out above, is too great to lx? 
explained as individual variation, and is of specific value. 


6. DbHXVATXVBS of the PA]:JBOK180in.A3. 

Btensio, in his account of the Triassic fishes of Spitzbergen, brought together 
the CatopteridsB (then comprised of Caioptems, Dktyopyge, and Pedeidm), 
and the family which he himself had raised, the Colob^ontidsB ; and showed 
conclusively that the members of the lattw group could not by any means 
be placed nearer to the Semionotids than to the PalaBoniscids, as had been 
done by Stolley. Hence he grouped together Cat/opkfua, Dictyop^e^ PerkiduSy 
Cdobodusy DolhpteruSy and, doubtfully, Meridm^ in the Cat^teridee. This 
was a good view at the time, and did emphasize the important fact that all 
these fishes, although they may show a good deal of variation in many respects, 
had retained the essenflftl characteristics o( the Palaeoniscid head, and in 
this differed profoundly from ike Semionoticte and all the higher Ganoids. 

In the present paper new genera have been added to this group, ami 
some new facts regarding certain of the older genera have been puV forward. 
When these are considered as a whole it becomes apparent that the variation 
in structure in the group is fairly considerabto; of more moment is the 
fact that this variation is not cmikmom, but there is a decided bre^, one 
group of genera showing one type erf structure, another patm a quite distiiiot 
and easily recognizable grade, Mtween which there are no Known intecmedialee. 
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Both of these groups appear simultaneously at the beginning of the Triassic, 
and exist side by side until the close of that period. 

The remarkable uniformity which the groups display within themselves 
makes it desirable to place the forms into two families—^the Catopterid® and the 
Perleidid®. In this way the significant differences between them will be 
noted and appreciated. 

They probably represent two distinct offshoots from the Pal®oniscid®, 
which show a little parallel development in the reduction of the elements of the 
fins. That this is not unlikely is clearly demonstrated by close parallel develop¬ 
ment of the fins in the quite unrelated Perleidid® and Semionotid®. The 
Perleidid® are more advanced in fin-structure than the Catopterid®, and 
one may be tempted to suppose that they arose from the Catopterids, perhaps 
at a very early gtage. A consideration of the structure of the head throws very 
great doubt on this view, and suggests that the two groups were independent 
from the outset. 

The fact that the Perleidid® are separated from the Catopterid® does not 
necessarily indicate that the former group must take a higher place in the 
classification, The two families have ver>' close affinities, and both must be 
kept near to the Pal®oni8cid® ; the Perleidid® just as much so as the Cato¬ 
pterid®. It is necessary clearly to differentiate them from the Semionotid® 
and their allies, for these represent a far different, more successful, probably 
earlier, and certainly quite independent Pala?onisci(i offshoot. 

There appears to have been a complete break up of the Pal®oni8cid fishes 
toward the end of the Permian, when several new lines, showing a greater 
or less degree of modification of structure, arose from this ancient group. Two 
of these offshoots, the Catopterid® and Perleidid®, retained their archaic 
heads, had a brief existence, and eventually came to nothing. Another off¬ 
shoot, the Semionotid®, had a much modified and much more satisfactory 
jaw apparatus, and gave rise to the higher Ganoids, and eventually to the 
Teleosts. 

Other Pal®oniscid offshoots of varying sorts had var 3 dng fates. The 
Sauricthyid® adopted a peculiar type of structure, and existed in their charac¬ 
teristic form until the Upper Liassic, when they became extinct. The Sturgeons 
also arose from the Falseoniscids, probably about this time, and have managed 
to survive, in a restricted habitat, up to the present day. It is likely that 
further research on the fishes of this period wUI reveal the presence of other 
Pal®oni8cid derivatives, the existence of which can only be guessed at at present. 

In a later section a full account of, and a comparison between, the structures 
of the Catopterid® and Perleidid® will be given, the constant differences 
between the two groups will become apparent, and the necessity for instituting 
a second family will be understood. 

In naming the second family it was intended to revive the term Colobo* 
dontid®; but on further I’eflection this was deemed unwise, for the name 
has had a brief but somewhat chequered history, and appears to have a different 
significance to different authors. A more immediate reason for its rejection 
lies in the fact that the genus CoMxdus must be a member of the Colobodon- 
tid®, and at the moment it is very doubtful as to wh^re CoM>odm really belongs. 
The name was given by Agassiz to a fragment of dentition from the Muschelkalk. 
There is no reason for supposing that this belonged to a fish which had an 
archaic head with Palasoniscid affinities such as is possessed by the species in 
the ao-called Oolohodua, s. sir., of Stensia (Andersson, 1916). It might well 
h#ve bdo33ged to the Semionotid fish later called PmaUfidoiuB by StoUey. 

The maSeitamty about the t 9 rpe-i^>ec]mon makes it very undesirable to 
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use this as a family name, and as an alternative the term Perleididss may well 
be adopted, for the researches of Stensio have left us with a very full 
knowledge of the genus here named. 

The subdivision of the forms previously considered as Catopterids into the 
two families now recognized is given below. Genera newly introduced are 
marked by an asterisk. 

Oatopteridjs. 

CaJUypterua, 

Dictyopyge, 

HeKcthys *, 

Dcedalicthys 


PEELElDlDiE. 

Perkidus. 

Cohbodua (s. str. of Stensid). 
Ddlopterua. 

Mertdeneia, 

Meidiicthys 
Ckithrokpis *. 

Hydrapessum *. 


7. A Discussion on, and a Comparison of, the Structure and 
Organization of the Families Catopteridas and Perlbidid^. 

The known members of these families are usually small. Ceitain species 
have an average length of only 70 mm., but Perleidtis woodwardi attains a length 
of 300 mm., and certain species of Colobodus exceed this. The length in the 
majority of species ranges between 100 and 150 mm. It is a notable fact that 
all the larger forms were marine. 

The shape of the body is usually normally fusiform, iixvariably so in the 
CatopteridsB; but tendencies toward depth of body are shown in certain members 
of the Perleididffi, particularly in P&rUidua wo^wardi and Colobodus. This 
tendency culminates in the production of the exceedingly deep-bodied and 
laterally-flattened forms Ckithrokpis and Hydropsammt which ai’e nearly as 
deep as long. ' 

There is one dorsal fin, which is invariably well within the posterior half 
of the body. Its position with regard to the anal is variable, and is of taxonomic 
importance. It may be in front of, opposite, or behind this fin. It is only 
behind the anal in one genus, Cedopkrus. The pelvic fins are abdominal. 

The head is usually of me^um size, but in certain members of both families, 
as Catojdervs, Ckithrokpis, and Hydropessum, it is quite small. In the more 
normal forms the length of the head approximately equals the depth of the body. 

Head. 

Nothing is known of the structure of the neural cranium. The membrane* 
bones of the head are usually ornamented, ^variably so in the Oatopterida;, 
and commonly in the Perleididse. In certain Perleidids, however, the ornament 
is lost, and the bones of the skull are thih and smooth. This condition 
is reached in Meidiicthys. The skull-bones, when ornamented, possess a covering 
of ganoine, and the onuu^ent, which is formed by the sculpturing of this layer, 
consists of either a series of ridges and furrows or a mrm of tubercles. Both 
types are commonly present on the same head, and not infrequently on the 
same bone. In some bones the ridges and furrows radiate from centres of 
ossification, but in others they run more or less longitudinally with the length 
of the bone. The ornament is most perristmt vrnitrally, and in some forms 
it may be feeble or absent on the skuU-roerf, Iriiile it is quite strongly devdoped 
on the maxtllsB and the mandibles. This condition is displayed in Hdid^ 
degans^ in which the frontaji have attained an almost perfect amoothnesa. 
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Th£, Cranial Roof. 

The frontal bones are invariably large, and are always the principal roofing 
elements in the skull. They find their greatest development in the Perleidida?, 
particularly in Meidiicthys and Ckithrolepis. Behind the large frontals there 
is much variety of structure, the size and position of the parietals differs veiy 
greatly in different forms. A dermo-supraoccipital bone may be present 
in the Catopteridse, and there may be one or two pairs of bones in the tabular 
row. 

It is in the Catopteridae that the parietals are small and very variable ; 
in the Perleididas, altiiough the size varies to some extent, the shape is more 
constant. In the latter family they are square or rectangular, usually square, 
and their outer borders form a straight and continuous line with the outer 
borders of the frontals. The square shape of the parietals and the perfectly 
symmetrical way in which they fit behind the frontals is very constant in this 
family, and is almost identical with the condition of these bones in Awda 
and the higher Oanoifls generally. A further point of resemblance is that the 
sutures between parietals and between the frontals, that is, the median suture 
of the head, is irregular and interlocking in the Perleidids, as in Amia. The 
Catnpterids, on the other hand, usually have a perfectly straight median suture. 

Colobodas bassanii is tlie only member of the Perleididae to make any 
notable departure from the established pattern of the frontal and parietal 
bones. In this form the parietals are rather elongated, and the outer border 
of the frontals and parietals is not straight, but pursues a very sinuous course. 

In the (Jatopteridae the parietals are more variable; in the lower Triassic 
form Helicthys they are rather small and triangular-shaped, and their apices 
just me(it in the middle line. In the Upper Triassic Catoptervs they have under¬ 
gone reduction, and are still smaller; their apices have been truncated, and 
they are not now triangular, but irregularly quadrangidar, and they do not 
make contact in the median line. Between them is wedged a tiny pair of 
dermo-Bupraoccipitals. 

These latter bones ai'e present as distinct elements in the Catopteridse, 
but not in the Perleididae. In Helicthys they are a very prominent pair of bones, 
triangular in shape and larger than the parietals. with the bases meeting in 
the middle line and the apices directed outwards. They lie immediately 
behind the triangular parietals, and a fusion of these elements would give 
a fair-sized square plate, comparable in shape and size to the parietals of 
Meidiicthys and Perkidvs. Indeed, it is possible that the '' parietal in the 
Perleidid^ represents a fusion of the parietals and dermo-supraoccipitals, 
for when these bones are separate in Helicthys the parietals bear the median 
line of pit-organs, and the dermo-supraoccipit^ the posterior line of pit-organs. 
In Perleidus these two lines of pit-organs bear precisely the same relation to 
one another in size, shape, and spacing, but both are borne by the large square 
parietal, and seem to afford evidence of the multiple nature of this bone. Little 
is known of the condition of the pit-organs in Falasoniscids, but in Coccocephalus 
the triangular-shaped parietal is marked as bearing only one line of pit-oi|^s 
presumably the median line (Watson, 1926). Stensio observed a similar 
median line in the parietals of the Paheoniscid Boreosomus (Stensio, 1921). 

The tabular row is usually narrow, and is frequently made up of a single 
pair of bones. These are invariably penetrated by the “ supratemporal com¬ 
missure of the main lateral line canal. In Cato^rus there are two pairs of 
tabulars, but this condition is uncommon. In Hdkthys there is an unusually 
laige pair of tabular bones whioh have a triangular appearance, but which are 
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in reality rather square, their anterior portion being overlapped by the bones 
in front. 

The structure of the head anterior to the frontals cannot be so satisfactorily 
dealt with, for this region is always badly preserved and is difficult to interpret. 
The structure is only fully known in two forms, Perleidiis and Meidiicthys^ 
but a good deal has been made out in many of the others. 

All forms possess a rather large median plate anterior to the frontals, which 
has usually been termed the ethmoid. It has been called a nasalo-postrostral 
in Perleidm by Stensio (1921), and in Meidiicihys a rostralo-postrostral. In this 
paper it is preferred to regard the antorbitals of Stensio as nasals, and then 
the median plate can only be made up of rostral and postrostral elements. 
There is certainly no independent median rostral in either Perhidvs or 
Meidiicthys, although the lateral rostral may remain distinct. 

In all forms the rostralo-postrostral is flanked by a pair of nasab, and these 
bones always take the continuation of the supraorbital canal from the frontals. 
In the Catopteridee, as in Hdicthys and Catopterus, the nasal adjoins a prefrontal 
at its outer margin ; but in the Perleidida' {Perleidtis and Meidiicihys) the outer 
margin of the nasal is free, and forms part of the border of the orbit. In the 
latter genera the snout b completed by a pair of premaxillee ventrally and a pair 
of rostrals laterally. 

Between the roof and the opercular apparatus on the cheek there is a row 
of bones which carry the main line of the sensory canal from the body up to 
the orbit. These are very different in the two families, but inside each family 
a fair degree of uniformity is attained. In the Catopterid(e this area b essentially 
occupied by only one bone, the supratemporal, which extends from the tabular 
behind to the post-frontal in front. It b frequently longer than broad, 
although the proportions vary with the shape of the head in different species. 

In the Perleidida) there are generally two bones in this situation, a supra¬ 
temporal and an intertemporal, as in Meidiicihys and Clgithrdepis, but in 
Perleidus the two appear to have ffised (Stensid, 1921). 

The circumorbital bones show an entirely different arrangement in the two 
families, and must be considered separately. 

C ATOBTBEin.®. 

It b unfortunate that the orbital margin could not be completely made 
out in any of the forms in this group. Even the numerous well-preserved heads 
of Hdidhys break down at this point, and while the dorsal ventral and posterior 
borders can be reconstructed, the anterior portion b imperfect in ail forms. 

Two large' bones come into the orbit dorsally, and are divided by a vertical 
suture. They have been called the pre- and postfrontab, but the postfrontal 
may be a compound bone, which includes the Intertemporal. Thb conclusion b 
possible, firstly, because there is not an indepeiidcmt intertmnpcxral in these forms, 
and, secondly, on the evidence of the sensory canals. In the Pabsonbeid heads 
described by Watson 1^1925, 1928), ike right-angle bend in the mam 
sensory canal, where it has passed forward to tiie orbital margin and then 
l)ends down sharply and becomes the infracnrbital canal, b always in the inter¬ 
temporal. The fuU width of thb bone b in contact with the supratemporal, 
and the postfrontal does not usually adjoin the supratemporal at all. This 
element has, therefcoe, the rations of an intertempoml in its sbui^oii with 
regard to the supratemporal and in the tMmre of tiie sensory camd it carries ; 
but it is a laige bone, and antoioriy has the relations of a postibontal in its 
potitton with regard to the frontal, and m that it forms 
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It might therefore be properly called an intertempero-postfrontal, but such 
nomenclature is best avoided, for it commits one to a system which becomes 
increasingly difficult to carry out, and from which conclusions are derived 
that are so theoretical that they may be embarrassing. It is preferred to 
use the term postfrontal in this connection, for although a fair case can be 
made out to support the view that this large bone represents a fusion of two 
elements, it is equally possible, and in some vertebrates more likely, that the 
reduction in the number of osseous elements in the skull has been accomplished 
by a process of atrophy and hypertrophy; some elements totally disapj)eanng 
and others expanding to take their place. Views with regard to fusions of 
elements in fossil forms are difficult or impossible to substantiate, considering 
the rarity of intermediate forms and the complete lack of embryological 
evidence. 

Below the postfrontal there is a fair-sized postorbital which is of variable 
shape, but is always angular. Its lower border usually coincides with the 
]>reoi)ercular maxillary suture. The maxilla is surmounted by an uncertain 
number of ossicles, but they are so firmly united to this bone that their boundaries 
are difficult to discern. 


P E R L EIDI n JE . 

The complete circumorbital ring has been satisfactorily reconstructed 
in a number of forms in this group. The postfrontal is usually the largest 
element, and occupies a postero-dorsal position abutting against the inter¬ 
temporal. There is a postorbital below which in Meidiidhys^ and to some 
extent in Colobodm and Dollopierns (Stolley, 1920), is peculiar in having its upper 
border gently rounded. Anterior to this, and forming the ventral border of the 
orbit, there is a long, narrow, jugal, and in Meidiicthys a small, lachrymal. On 
tlic superior border of the orbit there is a prefrontal adjoining the anterior part 
of the outer border of the frontal. Between the prefrontal and the postfrontal 
there are a variable number of supraorbital ossicles—two in MeidiicthySf one 
in Perkidus woodtoardi, and a minimum of two in Perkidv^ altdepis. In 
Perkidua and Meid^idhys the circumorbital ring is completed anteriorly by 
the coming in of the nasal to fill the gap between the prefrontal and the 
lachrymal or jugal below. 

The Membtrane-bones of the Cheek and Jaws. 

The most obvious and most significant feature in the structure of the head 
in both families is the way in which the cheek-region is covered essentially 
by the maxilla and preoperculum, in this respect showing complete agreement 
with the PalsDoniscids, and a sharp contrast with all later groups. While there 
is not a single exception to this rule, there is a minor variation in the relative 
sizes of the maxilla and preoperculum. In the more primitive Catopterids, 
as in HelicthySf the maxilla tends to be very deep, plate-Uke, and quadrangular 
l)ehind. Consequently, the lower border of the preoperculum has a right-angle 
l>end, and the latter bone appears to be made up of two shanks, a narrow 
posterior vertical one and a wider horizontal one. This is also the common 
condition in the Palssoniscidse. 

Corrriated with the straightening of the suspensorium and the restriction 
of tile gape in higher forms, A^late-like quadrangular nature of the p^terior 
part of tile maxilla is lost. Tto bone b^mes rather triangular, with the 
greatest height in the middle, and the posterior border is not an^ar, but gently 
curved* Such is the condition in all the members of the PerMdidsB, and also 
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in Dictopyge ; it is particularly well displayed in Cleithrolepis and MeidiicthyS. 
The maxiUa and preoperculiim together form the cheek-covering, as in the 
Palaeoniscidse. Any loss in size in one is gained by the other ; hence the loss 
of the dorso-posterior angle of the maxilla in the higher forms accounts for the 
})reoperculum being relatively larger in these than iii the more primitive 
Catopterids. 

Although the maxilla is extremely Palteoniscid in almost every way, it 
shows one minor but interesting difference. The maxilla in Palteoniscids 
always exhibits a downward sweep at its posterior end, and overlaps the 
mandible. There is little trace of this in the CatopteridsD and Perleidida?, 
the lower border of the maxilla being almost straight in both groups. 

The direction of the suspensorium is very variable. In the Catopterida? 
it is usually oblique and backwardly directed, as in the Palaeoniscids, but 
in one form, Dictyopyge, it is quite straight. In the Perleididse it is generally 
vertical, but it may be slightly inclined either backward or forward. It is 
vertical in Colobodua and DoHopterm, slightly backwardly inclined in Perleidus, 
and very slightly forwardly inclined in Mtidiicthys and Chithrotepis. Tlu^ 
gape, therefore, tends to be less wide in the Perleidid® : but although a swinging 
forward of the suspensorium is usually accompanied by a restriction of 
the gape, this is not necessarily so : a slight elongation of the snout can 
compensate for the length lost posteriorly. It is found in some of these forms 
that, while the suspensorium may be vertical or even forwardly directed, the 
gape is not really small. 

The operculum is generally much smaller than the suboperculum, and only 
in Colobodvs is the reverse sometimes true. In certain of the (Jatopteridas 
in correlation with the oblique suspensorium, the operculum tends to take up 
a similar position to that which it attains in the Palaeoniscida*—^above and 
in front of the suboperculum. In the PerleididsD it is directly above the sub. 
operculum, and never m front of it. This arrangement is also shown by the 
later Catopterids. There is a variable number of small bones (X) betwet'n 
the operculum and the preoperculum which belong to the opercular series. 
Their position, posterior to the hyomandibular sensory canal, excludes them 
from the preopercular bones. In the Catopterids there are usually one or two 
small bones between the anterior margin of the preoperculum and the post¬ 
orbital and postfrontal. Both of these groups of elements occur frequently 
in the PalsBoniscidsB. 

There is no interoperoulum in either family. In the Perleididm there is 
a normal set of branchiostegal rays below the suboperculum. In the Catop 
teridae the position is extraordinary, for branchiostegal rays appear to be absent. 
This is certainly the case in Hdicthys, where many beautifully-preserved heads 
show never a trace of branchiostegal rays, and is also apparently true of 
CcUopierua and DcedaUcthys. In Hdidihya the opercular series is completed 
by a third plate which lies below the subop^ulum. One may be tempted 
to call this an interoperoulum, but its porition does not correspond to that held 
by the element of that naida in other fishes. Although it is larger, it is occupying 
precisely the same positioii as that held normaliy by the fi^ branchiostegal, 
and is best called the modified first branchiosh^al ray. In this genus the 
rest of the series is lost. 

It has been impossible to distinguish the individual elements in the mandible. 
It is often stout and deep, particularly in the Gatopteri^, and is a little weaker 
in the Perieid]d$e. Its minimum developmmt is seen in Ckifftfvlepia, where 
it is feeble and didf-hke. 

The imUUou in the Gatopteridsa is quite and agrees with most 
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Pal^eoniscids in having a large series of small, sharply-pointed, conical teeth. 
With this dentition and their wide gape they were, no doubt, typically predaceous 
fishes. 

More variety is shown in the Perleididse, where there is a tendency for the 
teeth to be long and cylindrical, with rounded ends, a condition usual in 
Meidiicthys and Perleidus, In PerUidus u)oodv)ardi some of these become 
reduced and are small and blunt, appearing to be crushing-teeth. In Cdobodus, 
8. str., the teeth are long and pointed, or long and cylindrical. Many scraps 
of dentition of a very blunt and crushing nature are assigned to Cdobodus^ 
but it is extrememly unlikely that these belonged to Perleidid fish at all, and 
more probably belonged to a genus nearly allied to Lepidotvs, The teeth of 
Dollopierua resemble those of Meidiicthys, In Ckithrckpis the jaws are smooth 
and teeth are entirely lacking ; in this respect it is at present unique in the 
family. 


Palate. 

In the large series of specimens which have been examined, only one (P. 7 b 
in Prof. Watson’s coll.) shows the palate in an understandable condition. This 
specimen represents the anterior half of a fish with the skull peculiarly squashed. 
It certainly l>elongs to the Catopterid genus Helicthys, and is probably H. obesus. 


Text-figure 17. 



Palate and associated bones of Helicthys, X 6. 

Drawn from the specimen P. 7 b in Prof. Watson’s collection. 
=^Eetopterygo:d. MVim.® Mandible. Metapterygoid. Pal. ^ Palatines. 

Pre. Op, = Preo])ercalnm. Pt. —Pterygoid. 


The pterygoid is elongated and somewhat diamond-shaped; it tapers 
to a point both antwioriy and posteriorly. Between the anterior outer border 
of <he pterygoid and the innm- border of the maxilla there are two narrow 
palatine etements. A large ectopterywid is in contact with the maxilla, 
nud forms tbe onter border of the j^te nomthe palatine bac^ to the quadrate. 
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The inner borders of the pterygoid and eetopterygoid are united to an incom¬ 
pletely ossified metapterygoid. The inner margin of this bone is thin and very 
irregular, indicating that the mesial portion was not ossified. The meta- 
pterygoid is quite smooth, but all the other palatal bones bear large numbers 
of small, granular teeth. These are particularly abundant on the palatines and 
on the anterior portion of the eetopterygoid. 

This palate shows a marked re=?emblanco to certain of the Palficoniscid 
palates described by Watson (1925), and indicates that, like the cheek, the 
Gatopterid palate retained the essential Palfieoniscid structure with very slight 
modifications. 


Sensory Canals of the Head, 

The sensory canals run in the bones, and open to the exterior by numerous 
irregularly-placed pores. These are of fairly large size in the Catopteridae, 
but often considerably finer in the Perleididae. The course of the head-canals 
is the same in these families as in the Pateoniscidae, and in no genus where the 
sensory canals are known is there any departure from this plan. The niain 
canal comes up from the body, passes through the supracleithrum, tabular, 
and supratemporal, and reaches the border of the orbit, where it passes IkjIow 
as the infraorbital canal. There is a supraorbital canal which arises in the 
anterior part of the parietal or at the posterior border of the frontal, and runs 
forward, through the frontals and nasals, to anastomose eventually with the 
infraorbital canal. There are cross-commissures through the rostralo-post- 
rostral and the tabulars. A hyomandibular branch is given off by the main 
canal, and traverses the preoperculum, close to its hinder border, befWe passing 
into the mandible. It runs the whole length of the mandible, keeping close 
to its posterior and ventral margins. Behind the supraorbital canal there are 
three lines of pit-organs, anterior, median, and posterior, and these lie either 
all in the parietal, as in Perkidus, or in the parietal and dermo-supraoc(fipital, 
as in Helidhys. In the latter genus the anterior line is not visible. 

Appendietdar Skdeton, 

The membrane-bones of the shoulder^^girdle are commonly extensively 
sculptured into a series of longitudinal ridg^ and furrows. The ornamentation 
tends to persist in these when it has been completely lost by the head-bones. 
Thus in Ckithrokpis minor the head-bones are thin and generally smooth, 
but the posterior part of the cleithrum is strongly ribbed. Thei’e are, pre¬ 
sumably, post-temporals, supracleithra, cleithra, and clavicles in all forms, and 
postcleithral scales may be present, as in Hdkthys, In the Catopteridse the 
elements of the shoulder-girdle are all large and well-developed, the clavicles 
particularly so. The latter are not nearly so obvious in tlie Perleididie, and are 
rarely seen. The large size of the clavicles ^nd of the ventral limb of the 
cleithrum in the Catopteridas is, no doubt, conselated with the loss of branchio- 
stegal rays in that family. 

The condition of the,, skeleton of the fins shows great differences in the 
two families, but is fairly Uniform in each. The paired fins are most susceptible 
to change, and they may be in aimoeit any condition. In the Catopteridie the 
pelvic fin may be in the same condition as in certain Paheoniscids, a triangular, 
broad-based fin, wiih numerous almost completely articulated rays. Imcra 
may be present or absent on ibe peubred fins, but they are ecnnmonly present, 
and often very conspicuous. The sme of the pectoral fins is variaUe, and the 
extreme is reached in DaUopkruSf which immense peotomla and waa^ 
appaientlyi a fiying-fish, 
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The unpaired fins, the dorsal, anal, and caudal, are more amenable to classi¬ 
fication. In the Catopterid® they consist of a large number of usually fine 
lepidotricbia which outnumber the endoskeletal supports. They are completely 
articulated, and display a greater or less degree of branching. 

In the PerloididsB, the lepidotrichia of the unpaired fins are proximally 
fused, and they normally equal the number of endoskeletal supports. The 
individual elements are free distally, and thus the rays are branched, but this 
type of branching is very much coarser than that displayed in the Catopteridff 
and in the Palae^oniscids. In the dorsal and anal fins the articulations are 
usually lost on the proximal fused area, so that this is perfectly stiff and rigid, 
but the distal poition of the rays is always articulated. In Cleithrokpia the 
rays are still completely articulate. The dermal rays of the tail show extensive 
branching, but they are always completely articulated. 

It seems that the anterior part of a fish is most susceptible to change and the 
posterior i)art more conservative, for most modifications of structure are 
first apparent anteriorly. Thus in the fusion and stiffening of fin-rays the 
pectorals are invariably the first to be affected, and even in certain PalsBoniscids 
it is found that the rays of the pectoral fin are continuous and lack articulations. 
In the Catojjterids the pectoral fins are always the most advanced, the pelvics 
aic less so, the dorsal and anal less again, and the caudal least of all. 
The median fins may be fulcrated or unfulcrated, but the former is the 
common condition. 

The tails of the (Jatopteridae show every gradation from a condition which 
is j\ist not completely heterocercal to one approaching an external homocercy. 
In Daedalicthys the scaly lobe extends almost to the tip, and it is only in perfect 
specimens that the incomplete heterocercy is observable. In Hdicthys the lobe 
extends one-half to two-thirds of the ways to the tip in different species. In the 
other (ktopterid genera, Calopierus and Dictyopyge, the lobe is much reduced, 
hut, considering the lTp})er Triassic age of these forms, this is not unexpected. 

The Perleidida* all possess a very short scaly lobe. It is usually dis¬ 
tinguishable, but it never extends to a thin! of the distance to the tip. It is 
most inconspicuous in Colobodvs and DoUopterns. 

Squamation. 

The body is always covered by an armouring of thick, rhombic, ganoid 
scales which are frequently striated, and often possess denticulated posterior 
mai’gins. They articulate by a peg-and-soeket arrangement. The scales 

Text-figure 18, 


6stn. 



Drawiii^ir of a miorosoopic seotion of a scale of Caloptents redfialdi, x 30. 

Qan ,=Ganotne. Aam. Lamellated bone. 

of CUithrolepia and Hyodropessutn are much elongated, and their anterior 
borders are thickened. The ornament is of granules in the first genus and 
oblique striie in the second. Enlarged scales are sometimes pesent in h^s^rt 
of tM fihs and around ^e anus, 
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The PalflBoniscid scale is fonned of three horizontal layers —a thick, lamel- 
lated, bony layer below; a thinner, but dense, ganoine layer above; and between 
these a more or less attenuated cosmine layer. The coamine layer is said to 
00 an evolutionary relic from the Osteolepid type of cosmoid scale, which lacked 
ganoine but had a covering of cosmine on the outer surface. In Lepidoateus 
it is found that the cosmine layer has altogether vanished, and that the scale 
is made up of a tliin ganoine layer above and a thick bony layer below. 

A precisely similar condition has been attained in Catopteraa, and it is 
probable that all the Catopterid and Perleidid fishes possessed this more 
modernised type of ganoid scale. 


SXTMBIARY. 

The foregoing discussion on this group of Palaeoniscid derivatives reveals 
three main points :— 


1. That the two families owe their similarity to a PalsBoniscid origin and 
to the limited nature of the evolutionary changes in which they have sub¬ 
sequently been involved. 

2. In consideration of the distinct differences in the structure of the skull, 
the lack of intermediate forms, and their co-existence side by side throughout 
Triassic time, it is probable that the two families arose from separate Palas- 
oniscid stocks. Their many resemblances to the Palssoniscids are genuine, 
and denote a true relationship. 

3. The resemblances to the Semionotidae are, on the other hand, clearly 
due to convergence, for the structure of the head in Semionotids is much modified 
from that of these or any of the older groups. Stensid’s suggestions that the 
Semionotidas may have been derived from the Catopterid-Perleidid group 
is very highly improbable, for the Semionotids had already arisen as a separate 
offshoot from the Palseoniscids in Mid-Permian time, apparently long before 
either Catopterids or Perleidids had come into existence. 


The essential differences between 
be summarized as follows :— 

Oatopteriusc. 

1. The parietala are small and triangrolar or 

irreipilar in shape. Dermo-supraoooipitala 
are commonly present. 

2. The nasals are rather small, and do not 

enter into the border of the orbit. 

.3. The suspensdrium is usually oblique. 

4 The teeth are always small, sharp, and 
conical. 

5. The postfrontal is of characteristic shape, 

and abuts a^aint the supratemporal. The 
intertemporal is absent. 

6. The lepidotrichia are numerous in the 

unpaired hns, and outnumber the endo- 
skeletal supports. 

7. The rays of the dorsal and anal fins are 

always completely jointed. 

8. The scaly lobe of the tail may extend 

almost to the tip. 

8. Brauohiostegfal rays are absent, 


the Catopteridie and Perleididse may 

Pbbliiuiua. 

1. The parietala are larg’e and almost invariably 

square, although they may be quad¬ 
rangular. Denno-supraoccipitals are 
absent. 

2. The nasals are relatively large, and enter 

into the border of the orbit. 

3. The suspensorium is usually vertical, and 

may be sli|rbtly forwardly directed. 

4. The teeth are usually long and cylindrical, 

and may be altogether absent. 

5. The intertemporal is present, and lies 

between the supratemporal and the post¬ 
frontal. 

6. The leiddotriohia are few in the unpaired 

fins, and essentially correspond to the 
number of endoskeletal supports. 

7. The rays of the dorsal and anal fins are 

xmsMy fused proximally and jointed 
distally. 

8* The scaly lobe of the tail never extends to 
one-third of the distance toward the tip. 
j 8. Branchiostegal rays are present, 
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On the other hand, it is found that the two families have certain characters 
in common, and that they share these with the Pabeoniscidaa. These characters, 
which are enumerated below,, are the relics of their Paiasoniscid ancestry. 

The maxilla is a large and conspicuous element, deep behind and shallow 
in front, and posteriorly, or dorso-posteriOTly, firmly united to a large pre¬ 
operculum.. These bones together form the essential covering of the cheek. 

The interopercular bone so characteristic of higher groups is not developed, 
and the gill-chamber is covered only by an operculum and suboperculum. 

Tlie orbit is still lai^je and anteriorly plac^, and has not departed from the 
arrangement favoured by the Pateoniscidse. 

The system of sensory canals in the head is exactly similar in the Catopteridse, 
Perleididaj, and Palaconiscidas; and it is clear that the former groups have 
derived it from the Palieoniacids, and retainefl it. without modification, 
throughout their history. 

The resemblances of the Perleididfeto theSemionotidse, and, to a less extent, 
to the Pholidophoridae, are superficially striking, but remain none the less 
superficial. The resemblance is in general appearance and in the distribution 
and condition of the fins. In both the Perleidich© and Semionotidse the body 
may be normally fusiform, but frequently shows tendencies toward depth, 
and in some forms becomes exceedingly deep. The gape is never very wide, 
and the suspensorium is more or less straight. There is a covering of thick, 
rhombic, ganoid scales. The fins are similarly distributed, and the dermal 
rays are much branched, and equal in number the endoskeletal supports. The 
tails in the two groups have attained an exactly similar condition, with the 
scaly lobe very much reduced, almost attaining an external homocercy. 

These two groups thus provide an interesting case of parallel evolution 
hotweon entirely different stocks, and the result is confusing. Without a know¬ 
ledge of the structure of the skull it is often difficult and, may be, well nigh 
impossible, to decide to which of these families a fish belongs. 

Bodies with imperfect heads form the bulk of fossil fish material, and it is 
not surprising to find that the Perleidid® had completely escaped notice until 
1910, when Allessandri took Semumotus aUclepis from the Semionotidap, called 
it P^leidus, and placed it in the Catopteridae. This was a beginning, and it was 
found subsequently that other species which had been supjiosed to be members 
of the Semionotidse or Pholidophorid® were misplaced, and their removal to 
another group l)ecame a necessity. Along with these forms new ones have 
been describe, and are here grouped together as the PerleididsD. It is likely 
that the Semionotidap and Pholidophoridae still contain Perleidid forms, and 
further investigation will effect a removal of these to their rightful place in the 
new family. 

8, Co»EPAItISOK OF FaTTNAS AND OiTTUNB OP THB EVOLITTION OF 
Bony Pishes in Tbiassio Time. 

A comparison of Upper Permian and Lower Liassic faunal lists is sufficient 
to indicate that the Triassic period was an important and critical one in piscine 
evolution. In the Upper Permian the bony fishes were, with one exception 
{AcerUrophoruB), of an ancient and typically Palaeozoic type, consisting largely 
of PaliBonisoids. In the Lower Liassic the Palaeoniscids are barely represented ; 
the more modem type of bony fishes, the higher Ganoids, are dominant, and 
near r^tives of the Teleosts are already in existence. 

The profound modification of the PalaBoniscid head, to give rise to the higher 
Ganoids and Teleosts, is one of the most important events in the history of bony 
Pboc. ^ol. Soc.— 1931f J9 
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fishes. It certainly furnishes the most important break in the Actinopterygii— 
that between the Pateoniscids and their allies, fishes with a large, firmly-fixed, 
deep maxilla and large preoperculum, and the higher bony fishes, those with 
a small, freed maxilla and a very much reduced preoperculum. The members 
of the latter group may or may not have ganoid scales. 

The differences in cranial structure between a Semionotid or Pholidophoid 
and a Leptolepid are not great, but the differences between any of these and 
a Palaeoniscid are obvious and significant. The term Higher Ganoids in 
this paper refers to the Semionotidae, PholidophoridaB, etc.; all those Ganoid 
families possessing the reduced maxilla and preoperculum and the other 
characters which differ so much from and which replaced those that had been 
prominent in the Palaeoniscidae. 

A good deal has been written on Triassic fish-remains from time to time, 
and there is now enough material at hand to attempt to give an outline of the 
evolutionary changes which took place during that period. The fact that the 
Triassic rocks yield two distinct types of fish-faima—freshwater and marine— 
may tend to introduce slight complications, and to obscure the main evolu¬ 
tionary trend. A freshwater fauna, for a variety of reasons, must always show 
some ^fferences from a contemporaneous marine fauna. 

The fresh waters are often the last haven of groups which are on the wane, 
and when this is the case the fauna of an inland water may take on an unusually 
ancient appearance. 

There may be sporadic migrations from the sea to the inland waters, followed 
by periods, greater or less, of isolation due to the cutting off of the line of supply 
by earth-movements or some other causes. In this way it is possible to have 
a few, quite unrelated forms left to evolve in their own way, and in time 
producing an unbalanced and peculiar fauna. 

The new forms which evolved in great numbers during the Triassic did 
so mainly in the sea, and presumably did not spread to jbhe fresh waters, at 
least not as a body, but only sporadically as individuals. 

In view of these arguments the marine faunas will be considered first. 
The important freshwater faunas can be discussed separately. 

There is a large marine fauna from the Lower Triassic of Spitzbergen. 
From the Middle Triassic there are the faunas of the German Muschelkalk 
and the Lettenkohl group of the Alpine Trias. The Alpine Trias also yields 
a number of representative Upper Triassic Marine faunas. The faunal lists in the 
accompanying table were derived from various sources. Those of the Upper 
Permian and Lower Liassic were compiled largely from the British Museum 
Catalogue of Fossil Fishes; the Lower Triassic list is from Stensio (1921): 
the Lcttenkohl and Haupt-dolomite lists from Allesandri (1910); and th(^ 
Muschelkalk list from Stoiley (1920). Elasmobranchs have been omitted 
in all cases, and slight modifications have been introduced in the placing of the 
genera into families. 

If these faunas are placed in order of age between those of the Upper 
Permian and the Lower Lias (see text-fig. 19), it is seen that it is during the 
Middle Triassic time that the old type of structure is abandoned and the new is 
introduced. From the Lower Carboniferous to the Lower Trias Palseoniscids 
were dominant, but in the Lettenkohl group and the Upper Triassic the 
bony fish fauna is essentially of higher Ganoids. Prom that time onwards 
Palseoniscids are scarcely represented, and are very rare genericaJly, specifically, 
and individually, until they fade out in Qretal^us. 
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The Muschelkalk fauna, lying between those of the Lower Trias and the 
Lettenkohl, is of great interest and importance. In it it is found that neither 
the Palajoniscids nor the higher Ganoids are overwhelmingly abundant, although 
both are well and about equally represented. They teth appear to be out¬ 
numbered by a fairly extensive development of the Perleididae, and, as the 
accompanying list shows, it would appear that the Perleididae made the greatest 
contribution to the bony fish fauna of the Muschelkalk sea. 


Text-figure 19. 



Diajrram to illastrato the evolution of tbo bony fisbeB during the Triassic porb d. The numbers 
at tbo right-band side indioato the horizons from which the faunas listed in the accom¬ 
panying table were obtained* 


Thus, between the decaying of PaUsoniscid supremacy and the rise of the 
higher Ganoids these peculiar families, the Gatopteridie and PerleididiD, 
l^ame widespread, and for a fleeting space appear to have attained a position 
of dominance among the bony fishes. 

The Gatopteridfle was the more primitive, and less highly developed of these 
two families; its oocurrences appear to have been sporadic and its habitat 
restricted. The only known occurrences of this fan^y are in the Karroo 
System of South Africa, the Newark beds of North America, and the 
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Tadle to Jluistkatb the Evoi.imoN of 


i Kuf^eschiefbb and TUIA 8 SIC, 

' Marl Slatb SprTZBEROKN 

; (Uppwi Permian). »pitzbkrokn. 


German 

MuBCHEIiKALK. 


CcBlacanthida). 


Coelocaiithidai. 


PalsDoniscidiB. 


I Ccelacanthna granuUiius WimaHin sinuoM. Ceratodns. 

! Sasaenw inbeiTulata* 

I Palfeoniscidie. Aaelia n>busia. PalajoniacidiB. 

Pala’nu’isviisfreisUhe^nt, Mylacnnthnt lobatus. Gyrolepis albertu 

1 „ magnus. „ spinosm. ,, ontahis, 

„ vtuirropomua,^ St'lemcduihns asper, | „ agaasizi, 

! longiastmvs. ' quemtedti. 


macropthaU 


I Pygoplents humholdti, | Birgeria niovgeofi. Pcrleididte Oohbodua Rp. 

Arrolepift aedgwicki. \ Gla\U‘oU*‘pU gymlepi- j ‘ ! 

exscnlpta. j doidet.^ Colobodvt gogolituntU:, ijeinnorlivnchid* 

; I Pyijoplcrie de yefri, i „ freqtirns. i ^ 

' \ Boreosomua (trciicm. i „ vanva. \ Belouorhynt^hna rohmtn^ 

: Platy*oin.da>. ' j I 

' Platyaomm gibbosua, ; ahtoldu \ „ konigu QAmu.nnti U* 

Globulodus inacrur« 5 . j Acrorhabdua beHili. j Dolloptefua volitana, ( 

\ „ aaplundi.^ „ Irunavi- Sfimionoftia halaumi. 

. .J „ Uiti- ! I'unauf. 1 

Dorypteridffi. j 

rv i 1 ir • . I Macroaemuda*. 


PalceoniscidiB. 


Xholepia sp. 


Pcrleididie. 


Extreme Upper 
Middle Triabric, 
PXRLSDO. 

OoDlaoanthidiD. 
Hepianinna pantdoxn, 

I PalaeoniRcida. 

UrolepU nutcroptera, 

„ micmlepidota. 


Perleidida. 

! Perlmdiia altolepia. 
^ Ooh>bodua Rp. 


Belonorhynchidtt. 


Scmionotida. 


I Dorypteridas. 
iDorypterua hoffmanni. 


Semionotidse. { 
Acentrophonca glaphynis} 


I Perleididie. 

! Perleidua tcoodtcardi. 


Ophiopaia lepturva, 
„ larcensia* 


Semionotid*. 1 

MoaorhynohW®. j Eugmthida,. 

i% »p. I Etignatnua nermeg\» 


I Smiricihya ornaiva. 

„ Kimanif 

,, hamiHoni, 


Hongatua. PhoUdophimia Bp. 


,, trottiu 

PhoUophotiim. Ifoterolxi'idotvsperfomh, 

olidoji'horua Bp. „ iarra- ' 

meHii. 

„ hrenia, 

„ belloHii. 

Allolapidoing noXhom* 

moidet 

„ belloliii. i 

„ riippeUii. 


PhoUdophoridce. 

Pholidophoniscu rionu. 

„ oUongua, 
Profalmt^a porivi. 


< Leptolapidia* 
IheptoUpia ap. 
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Bony Fishbs During the Trussic Period. 


Lower Upper Teiassic, Upper Upper Tbiassks 
Besano. Hallkin. 


Lower Liassic, 
Lyme Heois. 


Coolaoanthidee. 
Undina sp. 


Belonorhyiicfaidi». 
Belonorhynchits kramhergeri. 


Ccslacauthidffi. 
Undina sp 


I Palaeoniscidie. 

! Urohjiia sp. 

t 

j 

' Perleididae. 

('olobitdmi ItamtHi, 
j Mendeusin meridensM, 

j Belonorhynchidie. 

Ifelonorhynchus canonii, 

^ „ stoppnnii. 

I „ intermedins. 

Macroeotniida:. 

^ Ojihiopsis bellotti. 

Eugnathida}. 

Hetewlepidotut gibbtis. 
j Piycholepu harboi, 

I 

I Pholidophorido;. 

I Pholuii^homt bnraseitii, 

' „ beeaneiwie, 

■ Peltoplenrus splendent. 


t 

i 

( 


I Soiuionotidaa. 

j Semiomhut kapffi. 
j “ Colobodns omatvs. 
j „ decora tu8. 
Dapediue 8p. 

I Spanxolepte ovalis* 

j Macroaemudfle. 

OjphiopsU atienuuta, 

\ Euiinathido;. 

; Hetcrolepidotne dorsalte. 

! „ parvulus. 

1 Pycnodontidae. 

^ Mceodoti hcpferi. 

Pholidophoridie. 

/ hulidophorue lativsciilns. 

8p. 


! PHl®oni8oi<lie. 

<)«ynathu8 ornatm* 
Vmtivlepis aspera, 

Ooceolepia liaseira, 

i 

) 

! Belonorhynchid®. 

1 BeUmorhynrhus acnim. 

1 brecirostrifi, 

\ Ohondroateid®. 

’ Ckondrostens acipenseroidea. 
; „ pacbynrna, 

Bemionotid®. 

Dapedtus poUfns. 
j „ radiaiue. 

1 „ coin, 

1 „ punctatus, 

j „ gramilatus. 

j Ungnathid®. 

j Eugnathxu orthoetomus. 
i „ philpotse^ 

I „ minor. 

„ eerraUit. 

„ altue. 

Hetex'olepidotue laiue. 
Ptyeholepie gracilis. 

„ cnrta. 

„ monilifer. 

„ minor. 

Osieorhachus macrocephalns. 

„ granulahis. 
Caturus heternrus. 

laiipenn^s. 
agassizi, 
chirotes. 


PhoUdopLorid®. 

Pkbiidophoms beehei. 

„ pachysomus. 
„ cattdalts, 

„ ct*enulatu8 

„ limbatus. 

hepiohpidm. 
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Hawkesbury Series of New South Wales *. These are all freshwater deposits, 
and suggest that the CatopteridsB may have been a freshwater family. This 
suggestion is not stressed because it rests very largely on negative evidence, 
and it would not be surprising if Catopterids were found in a marine fauna. 
It is, however, quite certain that if they did inhabit the seas they were by no 
means common, for they do not appear to enter into the composition of any of 
the well-known Triassic marine faunas. In any case their distribution is very 
odd, for in their short and obscure history it became almost world-wide. 

The Perleididee were a more highly developed and apparently a much 
more successful family. They were conspicuous members of the faunas of both 
the seas and the fresh waters throughout the Triassic period. They reocheil 
their acme in the Middle and Upper Triassic seas, where they attained their 
greatest size, and certain members developed immense pectoral fins and became 
flying-fish. Their distribution was world-wide, freshwater forms being known 
from Europe, South Africa, and Australia, and marine forms from Europe, 
Spitzbergen, and, presumably, Canada, for certain fishes described by Lambe 
as Palseoniscids probably belong to this family. 

Although there are odd occurrences of presumably freshwater fishes, very 
rarely in the continental Bunter, and commonly in the Keuper of both Britain 
and the Continent, there are only three occurrences of Triassic freshwater 
fishes that are sufficiently varied, or extensive, to repay consideration here. 
These are found in the Karroo b^s of South Africa, the Hawkesbury Series 
of Australia, and the Newark beds of eastern North America. 

The Lower Triassic Karroo fauna has been extensively commented upon 
in the i>reviou8 parts of this paper, and, considering its age, it presents few 
peculiarities. Apart from the presence of one Ccelaeanth species, all the 
bony fishes are either PalaBoniscids or members of Ihe Catopterid-Perleidid 
group. The proportions in which the members of the two groups occur is 
unusual, for although it is at a low horizon in the Triassic, the Palosoniscids 
appear to be, both specifically and individually, much more rai'e than the 
Catopterids and Perleidids. 

These proportions may be accounted for by the assumption that a certain 
number of forms got into this inland water, or waters, and became isolatecl 
there. They were then left to establish a balance among themselves, and 
it is found, as might be expected, that the most highly evolved families b^ome 
dominant. The commonest fish is the Perleidid ChiOirolepis minor, and that 
the next most common is also a Perleidid, Meidiidthys, The Catopterids arc 
not so numerous individually, but the unstable genus Helicthya appears to 
have flourished in this environment and produced a variety of species. The 
PalflDoniscids, although a fair number of different forms were present, were 
not conspicuous and all species are individually rare. 

The various beds of the Hawkesbury Series of New South Wales show 
varying characters, but are, presumably, all freshwater. Palteoniscids occur, 
sometimes abundantly, and they, along with certain ‘‘Catopterids,’^ import 
to the fauna a fairly old appearance. Several forms were described and 
assigned to the SemionotidflB and Pholidophoridae, but much new material has 
recently come to light, and these fishes are now being worked over again. 
The nomenclature w2i be revised, and probably much modified. In view of this, 
it is not proposed to enter into a discussion of the relationahips of the Austral^ 
faunas at present. 

The only other outstanding freshwater fauna is that of the Newark beds 

^ The Bev. B. T. Wade, ivho i» engaiped in & stadr of the loeeil fiehes of the Hawkesbiizx 
Series, has kindly infomed'me that there is a new Catei^erid getuis in his eolleofiaii. 
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of the eastern United States, which is probably of Upper Triassic age. It is 
peculiar in many respects, and is composed of a very limited number of genera. 
There is one rare Ccelacanth, two Catopterids, one of which, Dictyopyge, is quite 
rare. Catopterus itself is abundant. Semionotus is present in great profusion, 
both specifically and individually. The only other genus represented is 
Ptycholepis, which is very rare indeed. 

Thus the fauna is essentially composed of Catopterus and Semionotus, 
and it would appear to have suffered isolation, for the latter genus went on 
and developed a large number of endemic species, as freshwater fishes often do. 
A comparison of this fauna with those of the Upper Triassic of the Continent 
shows more differences than resemblances, for although the presence of Semiono- 
tm is a link, there is a wholesale lack of common Upper Triassic forms from the 
Newark fauna. The Catopterids, which form almost half of the North American 
fauna, are not known to occur in the Middle and Upper Triassic of Europe. 
Tn spite of this, the North American fauna may well he contemporaneous with 
the Upi)er Triassic faunas of Europe, and the very limited variation in the 
Newark fishes is one that is neither unusual nor unexpected in a freshwater 
fauna. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

[The plates arc prepared from untouched photographs of Ki>ecimous in Prof. Watson's col lection, 
except those of which are from a specimen in the collection of the American Museum 

of Natural History, New York.) 


Plate I. 

Fig. 1. Tail of CajUiranthtis africanus (P. 1 c). X 

2. Dwellopygm marrotlentains (P. 8 ). X 5 . 

3. Vicdlopygx Imorepholns (P. 13 e). About natural size 

4. Dmdalicthgs higgwsi (P. 6 A). X 

Plate fl. 

Fig. 1. Hdicthys elegans (P. 13 a). Almost iiatuml size. 

2. HeliHhya elegam (P. 13 a). Magnihed view of the skull showing the top en<l side. 

X 21 

3. Almost complete specimen of Hdicthyn niegvpygm 12 d), and tail of Helirthya olwgnit 

(P. 12 c). About natural size. 


Plate III. 

Fig. 1. Tail of Heliefhys obesns (P. 12 c). X IJ. 

2 . Helicthys eteniptmjx {B. 12 a). Natural,size. 

3. Helidhys gramUpennit (P. 14). Natural size. Tho fins arc all imperfect in this siweiniou. 

but their comparatively great size is easily seen m tho couutoipart. 

4. Palate, lower jaw, and opercular apparatus of Udicthys (P, 7 b). X 3. 

Plats IV. 

Fig. 1. MeUliicihys browni (P. 20 ). Natural size. 

2. Dictyopyge decipien^ (054 a). X |. 

3. Dictyopyge decipiens (654 a). X 2i, Magnified view of skull (for key, see text^fig. l(J). 
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14. On the Internal Anatomy of the Female Lac Insect, Laccifer lacca 
Kerr (Homoptera ; Coocidee) *. By Awadh Behabi Misba, D.Sc., 
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Introduction. 

The Indian lac insect is of great economic importance to the country. 
It fetches to its growers and dealers about three crores of rupees annually, 
and, apart from that, provides the means of livelihood to thousands of 
the poor classes f of India, especially the* aboriginal tribes inhabiting the 
outskirts of forests and other areas where the host-plants of the lac insect 
abound. 

Of late, the insect has attracted great attention at the hands of ail classes 
of workers. This impetus was partty provided by the Great War, when the 

S Thi» paper foxnnad part of a Theeie ai^roved for the degree of Doctor of Science in the 
Lucknow Univereity. 

t Mieta (2$) writee On an average oyer 350,000 maunde of ehellac, worth about three 
ororee of rt^e, are <mt out yoariy from the port of Caloiitta only. The Sguree of export 
from tile pembs of Bmntmy aiui Kavaohi ate not avadablA. D these were avaiMhle it would have 
sees that over 700,000 maiuida of tiiellao, worth over four orores of rupees, are seat out 
of the oouiktiy. To produce so much shellac, ananally at least 140 mOlioa lb. d stiekdhp must 
beutuiMSd* If to tiihilmhdtotlm internal o<m8umption,wluoh is by no meaimsiiiaU, It would be 
lemsA tiM tim tobi yia^tfieodiloeirfstiok-laemustucdibeless thanl70 to^ 

If wo kite tim Mikly aveaafe produce to be 000 IK, at least 280^000 persons must be deriviim 
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demand for shellac rose high in the market on account of its employment 
in the maniifactui'e of munitions of war. 

The agricultural aspect of this insect industry has been the subject of 
investigation by Lefroy and Misra, and the latter's Bulletin No. 142 (22) 
contains much valuable information) and is extremely useful for the pur{)ose 
for which it is intended. The memoirs of Stebbing (29, 80) and Imms (8) are 
also valuable treatises on the subject. 

Although the lac insect is of such great economic importance to this country, 
our knowledge of its internal anatomy is very meagre. The present investiga¬ 
tion was therefore undertaken by me to make as complete a study as possible 
of the organization of this important insect. Carter’s account (2) of the 
organography of this insect is, so far as I am aware, the only one of its kind 
on the subject, and has often been reproduced verbatim by other writers. 
His description, however, is faulty and incomplete, and needs revision. 

The work incorporated in this paper was begun at the Zoological Laboratory 
of the University of Allahabad, and completed at the Zoological Laboratory of 
the Lucknow University under the guidance of Professor K. N. Bahl, D.Sc., 
D.Phil., to whom I am deeply indebted for the keen interest he has all along 
taken in my work. 

I have also to thank the Sui)erintendent of the Horticultural Gardens, 
Lucknow, for allowing me to inoculate some Zizyphtis jujuba seedlings with 
brood-lac and for free access to the nurseries. 

This work was done by me during my tenure of the U.P. Government 
Research Scholarship at the Lucknow University. 

2. Histokical and Cbitical. • 

From time immemorial this insect seems to have attracted the attention 
of naturalists. As early as 250 a.i>., (Elian (8, 28) mentions that there occurs 
an insect in India which yields colouring matter. In Ain-i-Akbari (8, 28) 
we find references to the commercial value erf this insect. Besides such scattered 
references, the earliest scientific account of the lac insect we owe to Kerr (10), 
who, in 1781, contributed a paper to the ‘ Philosophical Transactions' of the 
Royal Society of London. About ten yearn later Koxbuiigh (27) gave a detailed 
account of the insect in the same joumd. Later Ca^r (2) described the 
external and the internal anatomy of the insect. Since then the external 
morphology of the insect has been described independently by a number of 
naturalists, viz., Lefroy (14,15), Mkra (22, 28), Stebbi^ (29, 30), Imms (8), 
Duport (6), and recently, more accurately, by Chamberlin (8). 

Kerr described the insect under the name of Coccus lacca. His account 
consists of the life-history of the insect together with a brief reference to its 
food-plants and commercial utility. The account, however, is very faulty, 
as will appear from the following excerpts :—* 

(i.) '' This insect is describ^ in that state in which it falls from ihs womb 
of the parent ♦ in the month of November and December.*’ 

(ii.) '' When this fluid is all expended, the young insects pierce a hok through 
the back of their mother ♦ and walk off one by one.” 

Roxburgh's account of the insect was written frmn his observations on the 
insect in Samulcottaf* His descriptiem is verysimUar to Kerr’s, consisting, 
as it does, of an account of tfaehle-htetory of the insect and a fewwimro^m^ra• 
tions on its morphology. Chiriously enough he dkscribes only two necks to 
each utriculus, whm^eas a closer examiination would reteel titss presence of three 

* TIm italiof sM mills, 
t Samuleotta is m Boufft India. 
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distinct protuberances at the aboral end of the insect. The greater part 
of Roxburgh’s account is devoted to Mr. Hellot’s process for the extraction 
of the colouring matter, and the illustrations appended to the text are both 
poor and inaccurate. 

Carter (2) corrected several of the errors of previous workers, and his 
account of the insect (with special reference to its organography) is about 
the best available in the literature on the subject. Almost all subsequent 
observers have relied materially on his account, and have often reproduced 
it verbatim *. His account, however, is not without faults. He regards 
(he white filaments as the “ attenuated extremities of the trachae,” and believes 
that the “ red colouring matter so copiously present inside the insect is contained 
in the ovary. ’ Furthermore, he thinks that “ the larvce come out through 
the anal aperture,” l>ecau8e he believed the oviduct to open into the rectum. 
These observations, along with others, I have shown to be erroneous in the 
following text. Attention to these erroi's was also called by me in a previous 
preliminary communication on the subject (24). 

Stebbing’s memoir (30), though not an anatomical treatise, contains certain 
references to the internal organization of the insect. The following erroneous 
statements, amongst others, may be quoted :— 

(1) “The lac of commerce originates as an excretion i (in the sense of 
excreta), exuded by the scale/rom the anal orifice ^ which gradually accumulates 
round and encloses the insect beneath a shell-like covering.” 

(2) “ The white tufts projecting from these posterior spiracles consist of 
the ejkremities of the tracheae t, and are covered with a white powder.” 

(3) “ The ovary is filled with a bright red fluid. During the last month 
of life the eggs are gradually formed within the ovary from the fluid f.’* 

(4) The chief point of interest, therefore, in tlie interior of the body 
of the full-grown female are the irregularly massed bundles, without any 
apparait order, of the white tracheae, wuiny o/ whose extremities protrude through 

three apertures on the surface f*” 

Lastly, Imms and C’hatterji ( 8 ) give a good account of the external mor¬ 
phology and life-history of the insect, but omit a description of the internal 
anatomy altogether. 

3. Material and Methods. 

Both fresh and preserved material were worked upon during the course 
of the investigation. Preserved material did not prove satisfactory on account 
of the shrinkage and distortion of the internal organs caused by preservatives. 
Fresh material w^as found to be by far the best for dissections. In order, 
therefore, to ensure a constant supply of material, several young ber trees 
(Zizyphus jujuba) were inoculated with Laccifer laccUy the brood of which was 
obtained from Mhrzapore, through the courtesy of Messrs. Rogers Pyat Shellac 
Co., Ltd. Fresh material was in this way continually available for me. 

IMssections were carried out on living material under the Zeiss binocular 
microscope in a dmp of normal salt solution on a slide. I found 4x 55 Zeiss 
a convenient magnification for dissection. On account of the small size of the 
insect aaid the large amount of colouring matter present in its interior, the 
following method was found useful for making good dissections of the various 
intmial ozgans* 

^ Ws find it, lor iiiiiaiioe, as an appendix to O’Coimor's pamphlet on ' Lao Production, ite 
MaxmlikOtitre a^ Trade/ a^ to Watt's * Dictionary ol the Eoouomio Prodnote of India/ vol. ti., 
and * Agticidtml 

t Tlmilateaieiiiinia 
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The insects were cut open by a longitudianl slit under the binocular 
microscope. The two integumentary flaps were then caught hold of by two 
pairs of fine forceps and the flaps drawn apart to intensify the incision. The 
interior of the insect was then rinsed with a fine spray of normal salt solution 
with a pipette. This was repeated several times until no more of the 
colouring matter came out. The internal organs could then be dissected easily. 

Material for sections was embedded in paraffin wax melting at 54-60"^ C., 
according to the season of the year, for about forty-five minutes to an hour, 
sections being cut 6 fi thick. 

Various stains were tried, the one giving the best result being Heidenhain’s 
Iron Haematoxylin. Most of the sections were counter-stain^ with Eosin 
or Orange G. 

For studying the openings of the lac glands on the cuticle the following 
modification of Green’s method (7) was found to give excellent results. The 
specimens, after having been boiled in caustic potash for a short time, were washed 
with water. An incision was made at the side and the contents removed 
by a hair-brush with gentle pressure. Specimens were left in water for 24 hours, 
after which they were again rinsed with two or three changes of water and then 
transferred to water slightly acidified with acetic acid for 2-3 minutes. They 
were then again wash^ with water, and passed through the usual grades of 
alcohol. In 90 per cent, alcohol they were stained with eosin for 15-30 minutes, 
transferred to 90 per cent, alcohol to wash off excess of the stain, and then 
passed into absolute alcohol, after which they were put in carbol-xylol or ether for 
two minutes and then in xylol or oil of cloves, and finally mounted in Canada 
balsam. This method brought out the pores beautifully. I have found 
eosin superior to satirefuchsin, recommended by Green and MacGillivray, and 
have found treatment with acetic acid and carbol-xylol very helpful in bringing 
out the pores. 

4. ExTBBKAL CHABiACITIliBS. 

Since it is necessary to be famUiar wiUi the external characters of the 
insect in order to understand the description of the internal anatomy contained 
in the following pages, I have leproduoM below Inuns’s account of the female 
lac insect in an abridged and mc^ified form. 

The adult female has a dark, crimson colour and is roughly pyriform in 
shape (PI. I. fig. 1, A), with the mouth-parts »tuated at tiie narrower extremity 
of the body. Owing to the fact that the larvae, in tiie first instance, attadi 
themselves very close together, tiie individual incrustations become confluent 
wilii one another and form thick excresomioes partiaUy or completely sur¬ 
rounding the twigs (PI. I. %. 1, B). Three apmtures are present in each 
resinous cell (PI. 1. fig. 1), and through them t^ts of white filaments jnotarude. 
Two of these tufts are rdatively long, and aee'sitaated in assneiation with the 
posterior spiracles (correctly aroealdng, the miterior spiracles), uhile the thM 
and unpaired tuft consists of much shorter filaments surrounding ^e am is. 
The insect measures on an avmt^ 5 mm. in Imigth, but diHerent individualB 
may vary from 4-6 mm.; in maximum diameter they vary from 2*5 to 3*5 
The mouth-end of the insect is in contact with the surhkM of the 
The mouth-parts are of the usual type comnumiy foni^ among the ftyeHw, 
being modified to perform the combined funothm d piendng and sinhing. 
On toth indee of the mouth-aeea are a jpair ot fia^ened oral bb« (RI. 
fig. 3), and the mouth-parts a^fiear to Issue from thb bow of tiw <d«ft betwemt 
these two sfruotures. The mandibbs are piolmaiged ihto a pafr d g r Ba t lr 
dm^ted stylets which we hlj^y retxao^, behag aanabb 
inside. 'Die maxillm are dso modmed to {eahi styleta. ' * 
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The labium is modified into a short tubular sheath through which the 
stylets protrude at its apex. There is, apparently, no trace of labial palps. 
The labrum and clypeus are broad and flattened, and not prolonged or modified 
for the purpose of piercing or sucking. A short distance behind the mouth- 
parts are two small projections measuring *04 mm. in length, each consisting 
of four minute segments and short terminal setap (PL I. fig. 3). These struc¬ 
tures are vestiges or remnants of the larval antennap. A short distance behind 
them are a pair of plates, the anterior spiracles (correctly speaking, the posterior 
spiracles). The anal end (strictly speaking, the aWal end) of the body 
is provided with three conspicuous processes. The longest of them is 
known as the anal process (the anal tubercle of Chamberlin), and is sur¬ 
rounded at its apex by a circlet of usually te»n setae (the anal ring setae 
of Chamberlin). Outside these setae there is an incomplete circlet of short 
ffattened spines, together with an additional circlet of shorter setae. The 
other two procehses are the paired stigmatic processes (the brachia of Chamber¬ 
lin), each carrying near its base, on the outer aspect, the posterior spiracle 
(“=the anterior spiracle) of its side. Apically each stigmatic process bears 
a perforated plato (the brachial plate of Chamberlin) from which the long 
white filaments take their origin. In the centre of the triangular area 
enclosed by the anal and spiracular proces.ses is a small papilla-like elevation 
which canics a short chitinous spine (dorsal spine of Chamberlin) tapering to 
a sharp point. It measures 09 mm. in length, and is one of the most charac¬ 
teristic structures of the family Lacciferince, 

5. I5?TEBNAL OrOANISATION. 

(a) The IniegumerU and the Associated Lac Glands, 

Since the insect owes its importance to the value of the lac resin it secretes, 
various attempts, speculative and observational, have been made to ascertain 
the nature of the lac resin and it mode of secretion. It is, therefore, interesting 
to troc'e the growth of our modern ideas with regard to these questions 
P. Gervais and Van Beneden in * Zoologie Medicale,’ p. 374, 1859, say that lac 
exudes from certain trees through the punctures which have been m^e by the 
female. Similar remarks are also to be met with in such standard works as 
MuspratCs * Chemistry,’ Wunst’s ‘ Dietionnaire de chimie,’ Johnson’s Encyclo- 
pae<lia, ami various other works on natural history. In Chambers’s Encyclo¬ 
paedia it is stated that the insects entomb themselves in a mass of matter 
which oozes from small punctures made in the twigs of the trees.” Watt’s 
Dictionary, on the other hand, tells us that “ lac is the product of Coccus lacca — 
It appears designed to answer the purpose of affording food for the maggots 
in a more advanced state.” The statement, in so far as it indicates that lac^ 
is the product of the insect rather than of the tree, is connect, but the allegation 
that it provides food for the maggots in the advanced state is a grotesque 
distortion of facts. The question of the origin of lac has been clearly stated 
by Stilliiian (81), who writes thus; “ In explanation of these facts we have 
two alternatives to choose from. First, that the gum is an exudation from the 
twig, excited by the punctures of the Coccus, which flows out, envelops the 
insects, hardens and forms the gum lac ; or second, that the gum is the Elabora¬ 
tion of the insect its^.” S^man induces the following facts in support 
of his view that the lac is of insect origin:— 

(1) ** gum tac is not simple like most vegetable resins, but has a very 
ocnipMC 9 «na|KWttion. Botch a complex subirt^ might be e^ted to be 
ha ihlnwl pto^t latfacr thim <ii vegetable mrigtn." 
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(2) “ The rosin, as far as known, possesses the same general composition 
and properties independent of the species of plant whence it is derived/* 
(About 00 food plants have so far been recorded from India, but the composition 
of the resin from different sources is known to vary only within narrow 
limits, and this is only explainable on the ground of its being an animal 
product.) 

(3) ‘‘ If the resin were of vegetable origin wo should be able to get it without 
the immediate presence of the insect in a manner comparable to rubber 
or many other vegetable gums.” 

It would, therefore, be plain that the theory of the origin of lac-gum as 
a vegetable product is untenable. The above-mentioned facts conclusively 
show that the production of lac gum is dependent upon the immediate presence 
of the insect on the host-plant. This being so, the question as to the nature 
and location of the lac-producing organs suggests itself. 

Comstock (quoted by Imms) termed the stigmatic processes (the braehia 
of Chamberlin) as “ lac-tubes,” assuming them to be concern^ with the 
production of lac; but Green (7) did not regard them as such, because he 
writes that ” these processes, together with the caudal extremityi are the only 
parts from which no lac is produced.” According to Stebbing (29, 80), the sap 
which is sucked up from the host-plant by the insect, after the modification 
and absorption of some of its constituents, is defecated as its excreta through 
the anal aperture of the body, which gradually accumulates round and thus 
encloses the insect. Green (7), in his * Coccid® of Ceylon/ remarks that, 
“ with insects that exude such a copious and dense secretion one might 
expect to find definite areas of specialized glandular character for the 
purpose,” and regrets that no such glands have, so far, been demonstrated. 

Chamberlin, in his systematic Monograph of the Lacciferiiiue (8) makes 
no mention of the presence of any glandular structure concerned with the 
production of lac. He refers to the distribution of certain clusters of pores 
in certain regions of the cuticular wall, distributed along certain definite tracts. 
He has given them differential terms to signify their location, and has also 
given them considerable prominence on account of having imparted to them 
a certain amount of taxonomic value. " For instance, be refers to the peri¬ 
vaginal pore clusters, the marginal duct dusters, and the ventral duct clusters 
(PI. I. fig. 3); but does not mention the presence of any glandular structure 
associate with these pores or ducts. 

It will presently be shown that these pores and duct clusters are* the 
openings of certain discrete structures which I have called lac glands. The 
lac glands are being described and figured here for the first time. 

The integument of the lac insect consists of an outer layer of cuticle, under¬ 
lying which is the hypodermis, in which cell boundaries are indistinguishable 
(PI. III. fig. 1, Hyp.). Its cellular character is evident from the presence of 
numerous prominent nuclei. The cuticle is continuous all over the body of 
the insect except at tiie anterior and the posterior spiraoular areas. It is 
also perforated by numerous pores which are the openings of the lac 
glands lying under it. These pores are arranged in a definite manner. 
For instance, near the oral end of the insect the pores are oongiwated into 
what have been called ventral duct clusters (PI. I. fig. 8). Simimriy, near 
the aboral end the marginal ducts are arranged along six serpentine areas 
(PL II. fig. 1) engirdling the aboral extremity of the insect; and lastly, 
on both s^ of tlie anal tubero}e there B/xe two oUiqpie rows of pmvaginai 
pore clusters (PI. I. fig. 3). Along each erf these two oUique rows tl^ are 
8-12 dusters, each composed <rf S-10 pies« Benidei theee congieg^ 
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pore clusters the entire cuticle is perforated by numerous openings which render 
the appearance of the cuticle somewhat spongy. The pores are rimmed with 
thickened chitin. But while the ventral pores are flush with the ectal surface, 
tiie marginal pores are situated at the apices of tubular evaginations (PI. II. 
fig. 1). The prevaginal pores, on the other hand, present a honeycombed 
appearance (PI. II. fig. 3). 

Underlying the cuticle (PI. II. fig. 4 and PI. III. fig. 1) are the lac glands, 
which are modified hypodermal cells whose function is the elaboration and 
production of the lac resin. The lac glands are distributed almost all over 
under the cuticle. From each nucleated glandular cell a delicate duct process 
to open to the exterior through the cuticle by means of the pores and ducts 
referred to above. The secretory products of cell metabolism pass out of 
these channels to the exterior, where, in contact with air and light, these 
harden into the familiar lac enrcustation. 

There are two kinds of lac glands. To the first belong those aggregated 
pleuricellular glands (PI. III. fig. 2, Plr.lc.gld.) which are confined to the area 
of the perivaginal pore clusters and open to the exterior through these pores. 
Usually there arc 8-12 clusters of such pleuricellular glands at the base of the 
anal tul)ercle (PI. II. fig. 3). They are disposed in two oblique rows, and play 
an important part in the formation of the resinous cell of the female lac 
insect ♦. 

The other kind of lac glands are of a unicellular nature with separate slender 
ducts and prominent nuclei. These again are of two types. There are, for 
instance, the minute unicellular glands which have slender ducts and small 
nuclei, and are diflFiise in their distribution (PI. II. fig. 4, Dff.lc.gld.), being 
present all over under the integument except the six serpentine areas 
of marginal duct clusters and the rows of perivaginal pores. Tlie six 
serpentine areas are occupied by the second type of lac glands, which, 
though unicellular, are many times bigger than the preceding ones, and are, 
further, characterized by the possession of flask-shaped fundi, comparatively 
wide necks, and prominent nuclei and nucleoli (Pi. II. fig. 4, IxK.lc.gld.). 
Each gland measures *111 to *185 mm., and opens to the exterior through an 
evaginated chitinous tuljercle (PI. II. fig. 1). These glands are very much 
localized in their distribution, being confineti only to the six serpentine areas 
of marginal duct clusters (PL 111. fig. 3, Srp.ar.). 

(b) The Out and its Appendages, mth Notes on the Secretion 
of “ Honeydew ’’ and the Presence of Ants, 

The only available account of the gut of the lac insect is that of Carter 
(2), who describes it as follows “ The alimentary canal commences with an 
attenuated shapeless t oesophagus at the elongated end of the body which is 
the oral extremity, and after passing upwards for about two-thirds of the length 
of the abdominal cavity, where it becomes enlarged and convoluted, turns 
back to make a single revolution in the course of which it becomes diminished 
in calibre t, and, receiving the hepatic duct t at this point, terminates at length 
in the rectum/^ 

In the above account Carter makes no mention of the peculiar association 
of the ventricultts with the colon, a chiuacter of considerable importance 
and sigtiificance in tilie Coocid®, Besides this, he does not refer to the 
colon«O 8 B 0 um and the rectal part of the alimentaiy canal; and, further, 

♦ MIm, A. B,, “On ths Fo*t-«aibi 70 iilo Development of ite Fenwle lAo Inaeot, Lerdfer 
ICfrr/’ Boll* But Ben, Loud, vol* xsi, pt A 

t Itht itdtoi fure mine* 
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fails to make out the exact mode of opening of the rectum to the exterior. 
In addition, he does not seem to have noticed the pharynx, which precedes 
the oesophagus and has salivary glands associated with it. Carter^s account 
of the gut is, therefore, hardly to be regarded as either complete or accurate. 

Another account of the gut of the lac insect is that of Duport (8), which 
is essentially similar to that of Carter. It runs as follows:—“ Ce conduit 
commence par un oesophage att^nud, sans forme bien pr^jise, traverse les 
deux tiers de la partie suj^rieure de la cavity abdominale ou il s’enlargit, 
revient sur lui-m^me en diminuant de calibre, re 9 oit le canal h^patique et se 
termine par le rectum qui aboutit k rorifice anal.’' 

While the alimentary canal of a number of Coccids has of late been studied 
by various workers, it is remarkable that their accounts are mostly conflicting, 
and it may, therefore, be not without interest to review the situation here and 
to endeavour to rectify the errors, if any, of the previous workers in the light 
of the results obtained from the study of the alimentary canal of iorct/cr 
lacca. 

Ramdohr’s account (84) of the gut of Chermes cdni does not contain any 
description of the different parts of the gut. He simply remarks that it is 
long, coiled, and transparent. In his description he i^ers to the expanded 
stomach and the folds, but is not able to comprehend the nature of these folds. 
It is evident from the account that he l)e1ieved these folds to be the foldings 
of the internal wall of the stomach itself. It is particularly noteworthy to 
remark that Ramdohr makes no mention of tl>e Malphigian tubes, which must, 
therefore, be taken to be either absent in the type or unnoticed by him. More¬ 
over, he does not refer to the peculiar mode of attachment of the intestine; 
and lastly, an account of the rectal part of the gut is altogether wanting 
in his description, which is very incomplete and, through implications, 
inaccurate. 

The alimentary canal of Coccus he^peridium was 'studied by Leydig (16) 
and later by Lubbock (17). One is not a little surprised to note the 
enormous difference between the descriptions of these two authors. Leydig 
describes it as follows:—“ Die Muiklhohie beginnt mit einem langen, 
diinen, aus mehreren Schmalen Leisten bestehenden Schnabel und Ikmt im 
Innern einige Honigrathen Unter-sebeiden. Der darauf folgende oesophagus 
ist kurz und erwietert sich zu einem langlichen Magen, der, indem or sich 
wieder verengt zum Darmkanal iibergeht Letzterer miindet noch mehrfachen 
krummungen am Hinterleibs-sende mit einem After aus. Wahrend seines 
Verlaufes gibt or imgefahr im letzen Drittheil zwei BUndsicke ab, von denen 
der eine einen einfach gekriimmten Sohlauch formt, der frei in die I^eib^ohle 
ragt, der andere ist knanelformig zusammen geroUt und steckt nach seinem 
Abgang vom Darmkanal in dner Blase, die sich bis zum I^utskdet zu w- 
langern und dort anzuheften scheint. In einiger Entierung hinter diesen, 
BUndsgcken miUidet Jederseits in den Dorm etn MaipfghiBehes Oefass.” In 
this account, whilst the description of the sepu^te is correct, the inter¬ 
relationship of the different parts ol the gut has beenmisunderdoodbyL^dig, 
who ruptured the intestine in his dissections, and this naturally led to a mis¬ 
interpretation of the different parts by him. 

Although Leydig refers to a bUst^-like structure associated with tibe gut, 
he was unable to divulge its nature mr its mode of exit. he has ooiddwed 
in the follow^ statanent Die fiedeutuuf dieses Schlaaolifis, der, wte 
angegeben, Sich an die Iimmifiache Hautdudets zu befestitgen scheint, 
kann ich mcht entdffbn/’ 

LttbboA*s acooimt (17) of the fut ^ Omm$ fs eertalt% ta 
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improvement over that of Leydig. Unlike Leydig, Lubbock was able to make 
complete dissections of the alimentary canal, but he has also eired slightly 
in interpreting the different parts of the gut. He regards the internal con¬ 
volutions of the “ pear-shaped bag to be of the nature of an internal gland/' 
and calls the intermediate tract between the so-called ‘‘ pear-shaped bag 
and the rectum as Ansarainor " (meaning the small intestine). I have shown 
that these convolutions inside the j)ear-shaped bag ’’ (which is the colon) 
are of the ventriculus, and that the “ Ansaminor ” is not the part between the 
so-called j^ear-shaped bag and the rectum, but the circular loop attached 
at both ends to the colon. 

Witlaczil (34), in his classical studies on the Coccidae, endeavoured to unravel 
the nature of the flask-shaped apparatus (the ‘‘ blase ” of Leydig and tlie 
pear-shaped bag " of Lubbock). His description of this part of the gut is 
as follows :—Beide sind rait einander verwachsen und beschreiben eine 
Schraubenlinie, deren Di*ehungsrichtung in der Mitte sich unkerhrt.” 

To one familiar with the character of the gut in Coccida*, Witlaczil’s des¬ 
cription of the “ Blisters^^ke," or the “ flask-shaped apparatus ” will appear 
unintelligible on account of its vagueness, and the figure.s illustrating his 
text will not be found either helpful or explanatory. It may, tlierefore, be 
surmised that he did not fully compreheml the nature of the structure under 
discussion. 

From the foregoing review it will be seen that the descriptions of the various 
Avorkers of the digestive tracts of the Coccida? are mostly conflicting. In recent 
veal’s several species of scale insects have l)een studied in the Entomological 
lAiboratory of the Junior Stanford ITniversity of (/alifornia, these species 
representing several genera such as Physokermfs, Ceroputo, Iczrya^ and 
Kpidiaspis. But the accounts are superficial, and apparently no serious 
attempt appears to have been made to unravel the complexities of the gut 
and to delineate dearly the inter-relationship of its different parts. 

Preceding the esophagus of the female lac insect is the thick-walled, 
club-shaped, conspicuouHly large pharynx (PI. IV. fig. 2 and PI, VII. fig. 8) 
which partly lies within the chitinous framework of the mouth-parts. At 
the oral end of the pharynx are attached a pair of salivary glands having 
the form of a bunch of grapes (PI. IV. fig. 2 and PI. VII. fig. 8, Slv.gld.), 
Each salivary gland consists of a number of spherical gi’anular lobes with a 
single narrow duct opening into the pharynx. Aborally the pharynx narrows 
into the thin-walled elongated oesophagus (PI. IV. figs. 1 & 2, Oes.) which 
rims up to where it enters the flask-shaped sac (colon-cum-rectum), in the 
interior of which it describes a few convolutions (PI. IV. fig. 1 and PL VII. 
fig. ,4, Vent.con,) and then emerges at the other side of the sac as the recur¬ 
rent intestine (PI. IV. fig. 1, BecStU.). The recurrent intestine describes a 
complete circle, and is attached to the flask-shaped sac (colon-cum-rectum) 
at both ends. The proximal part of the flasked-shaped sac is tlie colon 
(PL IV. fig. 1, Cln.), while its distal part is the rectum (PL IV. fig. 1, Ret.). 
The colon gives off a cssoum just close to the point of entrance of the 
oesophagus into it (PI IV. fig. 1, C/n.cc.). To the distal limb of the recurrent 
intestine is rttaohed a pair of brownish-yellow Malpighian tubes (PL IV. 
fig. 1* MaiJb.). 

The walk of the phaiynx consist of a layc^ of closely-fitting columnar cells with 

K ninent na<dei. The lumen of the pharynx is circular in transverse sections. 

ossophagus (PI. IV. figs. 1 & 2, 0^.) is a narrow tube of uniform diameter 
throughc^t its lei^t and its lumen is circular in transrerse sections (PL VI, 
Pnoo. ZooL. Soc.-*lfi3l. 20 
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fig. 3, Oes.), The wall of the oesophagus consists of a single layer of columnar 
epithelial cells with prominent nuclei (PL VI. figs. 1 & 3, Oes,), The oesophagus 
is *03 mm. across its widest diameter, with a lumen of *024 mm. The oesophagus 
is drawn in (PL V. fig. 2, Oes,) for some distance inside the colon, in the interior 
of which it forms the much convoluted “ blistersacke '' of the German authors 
and the “ internal gland of Lubbock. The so-called “ blistersacke ’’ is, 
in fact, the ventriculus, whose walls consist of an epithelial layer of large 
conical cells, the free ends of which bulge out towards the lumen (PL V, 
figs. 1 & 2, Vent,c<m.), At the base of each cell is a prominent deeply- 
staining nucleus which is imbedded in a mass of granular protoplasm. The 
ventriculus is a much-convoluted structure, and is enclosed within the colon 
(PL IV. fig. 1 and PL VII. fig. 4, Vent.con.), This association of the ventriculus 
and the colon is a very novel condition, and, as Kuwana (11) has remarked, 
“ this extraordinary condition is common to all the Coccidac so far studied.’* 
I agree with Witlaczil (84) that this association is of a secondary character. 
Lubbock (17) interprets “ the internal convolutions inside the colon ** as an 
internal gland in the case of Coccus hesperidium. I have shown these to be 
convolutions of the ventriculus, and, furthermore, demonstrated that the 
association of the ventriculus and the colon is not of an intimate nature, 
since not only could I, on several occasions, remove these convolutions out of 
the colon by the simple method of teasing with a pair of sharp needles, 
but my microtome sections also conclusively show that the colon merely 
surrounds the convolutions of the ventriculus, and that the latter is an 
independent structure (PL V. figs. 1 & 2). Furthermore, in microtome 
sections it is possible to trace the entrance of the oesophagus into the colon 
and its continuity with the ventricular convolutions (PL V. figs. 1 & 2 and 
PL VI. fig. 3, Oes,), The ventriculus, on leaving the colon, is continued as 
the intestine, which may be said to have proximal and distal limbs, the 
junction of the latter with the former being marked by the attachment of a 
pair of Malpighian tubes (PL IV, fig. 1, Mal.tb,). The wall of the intestine is 
thrown into a number of folds, usually six, which show further sub-divisions, 
the result being the formation of crypts in the lumen (PL VI. fig. 2). The 
distal intestine has an internal lining of a chitinous intima. The total length 
of the recurrent intestine is 5*5 cm. The distal intestine joins the colon close 
to the point of exit of the proximal limb from it, and on account of this double 
insertion of the intestine some authors have given it the name of “ recuixent 
intestine.” The colon (PL IV. fig. 1, Cln,) is a thin*walled structure, and 
gradually passes into the rectum. Its wall consists of a single layer of 
conical cells (PL VI. fig, 3, Cln,ui,) with prominent nuclei. It is rather difficult 
to distinguish the distal part of the colon from the rectum in sections, since 
the structure of their walls is identical (PL V. figs. 1 4; 2, GlnM,), The 
rectum, which is the last part of the gut, atoo has a thin wall like that of the 
colon. Its lumen is also lined with chilmOus intima (PL VII. fig. 1, JRct,vd,), 
which is continuous with the outer cutioular covering of the body of the insect. 
The chitinous intima hi^ a tuberoulated appearance, and is probably supported 
by a flattened epithelium in which nucm are intotinguishable. The ridges 
gradually fade away as the anus is approached. 

The origin of a large j^ir of Maljaghian tubes marks the junction of the 
proximal and distal intestines. The Malpighian tubes are of uniform width 
throughout, being never more than two cmls thick (PL IV. fig. 1 and H. VIII. 
figs. 3-6) in surface view. The two rows of cells alternate with each othW 
and are enclosed witliin a thin covering. The cells are laden with yellow 
or hrown excretory matter (PI. VIII. figs. 3-6, Ewc,gr,) and possess fumniiieiit 
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cotnma-like nuclei. On account of the distention of the cells with excretory 
matter, the Malpighian tubes look beaded in appearance (PI, IV. fie:, I and 
PI. VIII. figs. 3-6). 

Hcneyd&w and its Secretion. 

It has long been known that the Coccid® secrete a fluid known as hmeydew. 
Targioni-Tozzetti in his Memoir (82) does not throw any light on the mode of 
its secretion or the organ concerned with it. Maskell (20) while studying the 
pupal stages of the female of Ctenochiton elceocarpi and Coelostoma zcehndicMS 
noticed the sudden extrusion of an organ between the two dorsal lobes and the 
ejection of a drop of honeydew. Kuwana (12) closely watched the process 
of honeydew secretion in Wajaricoeem corpukntus, during the winter of 1916, 
while the larvae were most actively secreting the substance, but he did not 
notice the extrusion of any cylindrical tube such as descried by Maskell; 
and Kuwana (12) and Newstead (25) have emphatically repudiated MaskelFs 
observations, and believe that the honeydew is exuded from the anal opening. 

In common with other Ooccidac, Laccifer also produces large quantities 
of honeydew, so much so that the low shrubs and the plant seedlings growing 
under lac-bearing trees and receiving honeydew from them become densely 
black on account of a fungoid growth * upon them. Imms (8) in this connection 
says :—‘‘ From soon after fixation onwards Tachardia lacca {^Laccifer lacca) 
secretes, apparently through the anus, considerable quantities of honeydew 
analogous to that produced by Aphids ” ; and Misra [22) also makes a similar 
statement:—At this time a copious amount of sugary liquid, technically 
known as the honeydew, is excreted ; and this, falling on the leaves, branches, 
and the ground Ijelow, develops a black fungus.’* 

It is a matter of common observation that honeydew is expelled from the 
anal ojiening of the female lac insect. It is not uncommon to observe the anal 
tubercle l)eing shot out of the opening in the re^sinous vault and a drop of 
Imneydew expelled and arrested by the anal ring of setae. It seems to me that 
the honeydew is a mixture of the excreta of the lac insect plus some sugary 
constituents of the plant-sap mixed up in the manner indicated below. 

I have alreatiy shown that the wall of the ventriculus consists of a single 
layer of conical cells with prominent nuclei. The lumen of the colon is separa^ 
from that of the ventriculus only by the thin unicellular wall of the latter 
(PI. V. figs. 1 & 2). When some excrementitious liquid is present in the 
colon and the ventriculus is also full of plant-sap, it is likely that an osmotic 
exchange between the two liquids, separated by a 8cmi-j)ermeable membrane, 
takes place. The sugary constituents of the plant-sap will, on passing out 
of the interior of the ventriculus and mixing with the excTOta, which is essentially 
liquid in the colon, impart to it a sugary t4iste. This mixture, when defecated, 
wUl, by virtue of its sweet flavour, attract ants, 

Honeydew and ike Presence of Ants 

Ants are found in association with colonies of Coccids. The popular belief 
is that this association is of a symbiotic nature, the ants being nourished by 
the honeydew pr^uced by these insects, in return for which the ants protect 

* got thill fttogoid growth identified by the Imperial Economic Mycologist, India, and it 
aas declared to belong to the genera Vimago and Vnpn<Shm. Knwana (12) baa also reported 
fungoid gvowfli of MtlwU sp. aod Capn^Htm citri on tbe honeydew of Wajaricoecus and Icerpa 

respeotively* 
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them from external enemies. In this way, it is conjectured, they have struck 
up a symbiotic relationship to the mutual advantage of both. The occurrence 
of ants in such colonies of Coccids and other allied insects is so common and 
widespread that such ants have come to be known as aphidicolous and 
coccidicolous ants,” and it is believed that the instincts of both the insects 
have specially been adapted and modified to this end. Numerous writers 
have indicated the way in which the ants draw their sustenance. It is said 
that the ants go even so far as to tickle the insects to make them secrete more 
fluid by stroking their antennae against the caudal extremity of the body of 
these insects. When this is done these insects are said to exi)el more of the 
fluid to satiate the thirst of the ants. But there is a serious implication in this 
observation which has escaped criticism. It implies that the Aphids, Coccids, 
and other allied insects are capable of expelling an enormous quantity of this 
fluid at all hours and at all times. I have already outlined the method by which 
this fluid is probably produced in Laccifer, and it will, therefore, be evident 
that this fluid is capable of being expelled in a limited quantity only, and that, 
too, only periodically. Constant tapping will not yield any supply of it, 
because the honeydew is dependent for its elaboration and production upon 
a vital process, and is liable to be expelled only when some of it has got 
accumulated in the colon. If the ants happen to tickle the insect at this 
moment, the fluid is most likely to be expelled. The statement, therefore, 
that enormous quantities of it are expelled, and that the ants make them secrete 
more of the fluid by constantly tapping them, does not seem to be based upon 
sufficient observation. MaskelFs (20) report that there are no ants in New 
Zealand, although honeydew-secreting Coccids occur there, is a weighty state¬ 
ment in this connection. It therefore follows that the honeydew is produced 
primarily not for the ants, or, for the matter of that, for any other insect, 
but is due to a vital process which will go on uninterruptedly irrespective 
of the presence or absence of the ants and their solicitations. I am further 
supported in this assertion by Proudfoot who, in a letter^ to Romanes (26), 
wrote that “ the aphids showered down their excretions independently of the 
ants’ solicitations,” while at other times he noticed that ants would approocsh 
an aphis without getting anything. 

From the same letter it is evident that Darwin had attempted to induce 
the aphids to yield their secretions, but failed even after repeated attempts. 
Romanes writes that Darwin also thought that the aphids are bound to get 
rid of their secretion in any case, and, therefore, that they do not excrete solely 
for the benefit of the ants. 

During the course of my study I have on numerous occasions observed the 
secretion of . honeydew drops from the anus of the female lac insect while 
a twig bearing lac encrustations was being examined by me under the micro¬ 
scope. This goes a long way to show that the honeydew is not secreted for 
ants or, for the matter of that, for the benefit of any other insect. 

(c) Trachea/tion, 

At the aboral end of the insect there are three tubular protuberances 
(PL I. figs. 1A & 3) which are, roughly speaking, situated at the apices of an 
isosceles triangle. One of these protuberances, the anal tubercle, is longer 
than the other two, which are commonlv known as the stigmatio tub^ ” 
(the brachia of Chamberlin), on account of their association with the spiracular 
openings. The so-called stigmatio tube conmsts of the brachium (PL L fig. 3), 
surmounted at the apex with a sieve-like brachial plate (PL I. fig. 3). The 
brachia are grooved at their Qu<ier margins, and in these grooves the anterior 
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spiracular openings are located. The brachial plates are lids surmounting 
tlie brachia, and are perforated in a sieve-like manner. According to Chamberlin 
(3) the brachial jdates form one of the most characteristic features of the sub¬ 
family Lacciferincp. Brachial plates in Laccifer (—Tachardia) are subcircular, 
with shallow depressions which, in their own turn, bear smaller depressions 
or dimples. The brachial plates have a collar of thickened chitin. 

Only two pairs of spiracular openings arc present in Laccifer (^Tachardia)^ 
the anterior {>air l>oiug larger than the posterior one. The number four seems 
to be somewhat common in most Coccidas because Coccus (16), Icerya (9), 
and several other genera have all been re])orted to possess the same number 
of spiracular openings. The anterior pair of spiracles in the female lac insect 
is borne by the corresponding brachium of each side. In Laccifer the anterior 
spiracles and the corresponding brachia are firmly united, forming really 
a single continuous chimney-like structure. The anterior spiracular opening 
is situated in a groove on the outer margin of the brachium. The opening 
leads into a chamber, the “ cavtera ” of MacGillivray (PI. VII. fig. 3, Cav.), 
Witlaczil (34) also reports the presence of such a chamber in Cherrms, because 
he says:—Jeder stigma fiihrt unmittelbar in eine ‘ Tracheen-blase.’ ** From 
the base of this chamber the main tracheal trunk arises. It soon divides into 
several branches which in their own turn divide and sub-divide, thereby giving 
l ise to a bushy tuft of trachea?. A small slip of muscle is found attached to the 
spiracularia of the caviora in the corresponding brachia. Witlaczil also records 
the presence of such a muscle in Chermes^ and says :—“ Andeverseits findet 
man an der nach innen gewendeten Langsseite des Stigmas oinen aus zahl- 
reichen Fasern bestehenden breiten und manchmal wie in zwei Half ten zer- 
fallenen Muskel angesetzt, (lessen anderes breiteres Ende sich in einem Bogen 
und weit an der Hyi)odermis fest heftet. Nach ihrer ganzen Bildung kann 
diese Vorrichtung nur dazu dienen, das Stigma, welches durch die Elasticitat 
twiner chitin-wandungen zusammen-gepresst wird, zuoffnen.” The trachese 
ramify all over the interior of the insect body, and can easily be followed on 
a(Jcount of their glistening appearance due to the presence of air inside them. 
Bordering the j)eritreme or the rim are numerous pores. 

Through the sieve-like brachial plates numerous waxy threads are given 
off. These waxy threads were misunderstood by Carter (2) to be “ the 
attenuated extremities of the tracheae.’* Stebbing (29, 30) also shared this 
opinion, because he wrote that the white tufts projecting from these posterior 
spiracles (i. c., the anterior spiracles, correctly speaking) consist of the extremities 
of the trachea, and are covered with a white powder **; and further, that 
“ the chief point of interest in the interior of the body of the fuU-grown female 
are the irregularly massed bundles, without any apparent order, of the white 
tracheie, many of whose extremities protrude through the three apertures on the 
surface.** Duport ( 6 ) also held similar views, because he writes :—“Ce dernier, 
qui est le plus grand, correspond k Toverture anale du corps de la femelle et les 
deux autres aux orifices respiratoires et e’est de ces trois orifices qui partent 
mites de la trachee-art^ et qui assurent I’arriv^e de Tair au corps de Tinsecte 
k travers la oouohe de r6sine *’; and further on ; trach6es . , . . et ^mettent 
des prolongements passant par les trois orifices due corps de la femelle et se 
terminant par filaments blanc qui se remarquent k la surface du stick-lac.*’ 
Imms (8) rectified the erroneous statements of Carter, Stebbing, and Duport. 
He pointed out, for the first time, that Ihe filaments werc of a waxy character, 
and not prolongations of ^e internal trachesa. I desire to con&m Imms’s 
statement, and to reject Carter, Stebbing, and Duport’s views. Imms, however, 
did not dmuonstarate the presence of wax glands concerned with the production 
of these waxy timadB* 
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The posterior spiracles are not so prominent os the anterior ones, and are 
found lying in the vicinity of the oral end, borne upon chitinous plates (PI. I. 
fig. 3). They are constructed on the same structural plan as the anterior 
spiracles. Pores are also present on their borders. From the 0 {>ening of the 
posterior spiracles tracheie are also given off, which divide and sub-divide, 
the ultimate^ branches ramif 3 dng into the interior of the body-cavity. The 
trachea) in association with the posterior spiracles are, however, not so numerous 
as those belonging to the anterior spiracles. 

Althougli Imms suspected the white filaments given off from the aboral 
extremity of the insect to be of a waxy consistency, and repudiated Stebbing s 
views, yet he did not demonstrate either the source of their origin or formation. 
I have found definite wax glands under the brachial plates which pour out 
their secretion through the “ nuclear ducts,'* in passing through which it is 
moulded into the filamentous form. The structure and distribution of these 
wax glands has been dealt with elsewhere in the following text. 

(d) Myology. 

Carter (2), in his description of the internal anatomy of the lac insect, makes 
no mention of its myology. It therefore seems to me that it escaped his 
attention. The myology of the lac insect is peculiarly interesting inasmuch 
as it does not show the usual type of musculature met with in the generalized 
Coccidse. This seems to be correlated with its fixed habit of life, the insect 
being enclosed in a resinous cell with locomotory movements reduced to nil. 
As it is, however, the myology of the lac insect is excellently adapted to its 
requirements, limited as they are. 

Only three principal fascia or bundles of muscles are possessed by the 
female lac insect. Two of these are attached near the mouth-parts on the one 
hand, and on the other they are inserted in the inteny^aces between the anal 
tubercle and the brachia of their corresponding sides (PI. VIII. fig. 7, 1'rgM.mtiS.), 
Each of these is composed of five or six muscular slips, and disposed on both 
sides of the anal tubercle. The remaining fascium is attached at the oral end 
near the oesophagus on the one hand, and on the other extends into the anal 
tubercle, which it muscularizes (PL VIII. fig. 7, LngM.mus.)^ Besides these 
extreme points of insertion, this fascium is attach^ to the integument at 
four or five points in its course (PI. VIII. fig. 1, Alsm,), and thins out as we 
trace it from the anal tubercle to the oral end (PI. VIII. fig. 7). 

In the adult female it is not possible to evaluate the correct morpho¬ 
logical value of these muscles on account of the obliteration of surface 
li^tations and the abnormal events of the post-emlnyonic development 
of the female lac insect. But my studies on the post-embryonic develop¬ 
ment of the female lac insect have shown that the muscles, which are 
inserted near the mouth-parts on the one hand and tibe space between the anal 
tubercle and brachia, represent the tergo-stemal muscles; whilst the other, 
which runs from the oral end to the anal tubercle, is, truly speaking, the 
longitudinal sternal muscle. It is on this account that it bears marks of four 
or five attachments (PL VIII. fig. 1, Alam,). It would, therefore, be proper to 
denominate these muscles as such. The function of All these three bands of 
muscles is intimately correlated with the suction of sap by the female lac 
insect from its host-plant. Besides these principal muscular bands, slips of 
muscles are also found in association with the spiracularia of the oaviera in the 
two brachia. My observations on ^e post-eml^ryonic development of the 
female lac insect have shown that these riKps of musdies are derived from one 
or two longitudinal tergal muselee which come within the zmb ol influence 
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of the developing brachia. Most of the longitudinal tergal muscles are dis¬ 
organized on aocotint of the development of the dorsal spine, but just a few 
survive inside the anal tubercle. Similarly, only a few tergo-stemals survive 
in the interior of the anal tubercle. It will therefore be seen that the anal 
tul)ercle is richly muscularized (PI VIII. fig. 7 and PI X. figs. 4~10), and 
necessarily so. The contraction of these muscles would bring pressure to bear 
upon the colon-cum-rectum jmrt of the gut, thereby helping in the ejection of 
any liquid excrement that may have accumulated in its interior. The elasticity 
of the muscles, subsequently coming into play, would restore the anal tubercle 
and the muscles to their normal state. 

The muscles constituting the muscular bands referred to above are of the 
striated kind. ' In the case of Coccus hesperidiumi Leydig (16) made the following 
remarks :—“ Die noch etwelche Locomotion vornehmen, sind die primitiv 
cylinder deutlich quergestreifter Natur, an alteren Individuen aber, die kaum 
mehr sich fortbewegen, zeigen sich die Muskelcylinder wie verkummert und 
von Querstreifung ist vielon fallen nichts weiter sichtbar.** This statement does 
not, however, apply in the case of the adult female lac insect, in which the 
muscles are of the striated nature, although the insect is of a fixed habit 
and }H5rform8 no wandering movements on account of its permanent enclosure 
in a resinous cell for life. However, in the larval stages movements are per¬ 
formed by it and striated muscles are, therefore, possessed by them. When 
the larva changes into the adult these striated muscles are inherited as such. 

(e) The VascuJar System, 

A vascular system in the C/Occidse has not, so far as I am aware, hitherto 
been reported. 1 have also not been able to make out a dorsal vessel or any 
stnicture comparable to it in the female lac insect. All traces of a dorsal 
vessel seem to have been lost, and, as Johnston (9) has remarked, “ the blood 
probably circulates through the open body cavity.” Kuwana (11), Childs (6), 
and Moulton * also deny the existence of such a vessel in Gossyperia ulmi^ 
Epidiaspis piricola, and Physohermes insignicola respectively. The scale insects 
as a whole seem to be lacking in anything that may be called a circulatory 
system, for no trace of a pulsatUe vessel is found that would indicate the presence 
of any such system. Even the sections of the early larval and pupal stages 
did not show any structure comparable to the pulsatile vessel of generalized 
insects, and this organ may, therefore, be taken to be completely absent. 
Several series of sections of the larvae and the pupae were prepared by me to 
study this feature, but no trace of it was found. 

(f) Nervous Syskm. 

The nervous system is represented by two separate ganglia, one of which 
is situated in close proximity to the colon-cum-rectum portion of the gut 
at the base of the anal tubercle, whilst the other lies floating in the body-cavity, 
and may be found lying closely applied to the Malpighian tubes. In outline 
the formmr of these (PI. VII. fig. 9), which I propose to call the rectal ganglion 
is roughly triangular, and gives off several stout nerves which in 
their own turn subdivide into fiimr nervuies innervating the internal organs. 
The otiM»r ganglion is oval in shape (PI. VIII. fig. 2, Or6.pp.), and is easilydistin- 
guishable Irom the cdls of the Maljngfaian tubes on account of its glistening 
white appearance and i^e absence of dirty brown excretory granules from its 

• HoidtoL, B., MoetSfogr Sodie, Physohermes insignieda (Oraw.),’* Proc. Baven. Aoad. 

Sd. lemskp vcL rii Jwm 1907, 1*^96. 
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interior. Two slender nerve-like filaments can also be seen issuing out of this 
ganglionic mass. The true morphological value of these ganglia baffled me 
until the completion of my studies on the post-embryonic development of the 
female, which enabled me to ascertain their true value. The post-embryonic 
development of the female lac insect shows sweeping upheavals in structure, 
and since the details of this process have been dealt with in a separate paper 
by me, suffice it, for the present, to point out that the nervous system of the 
female producing pupa is not able to keep pace with the enormous post- 
gestational growth of the imago, and the strain on the nervous system is so 
great that it gives way at its weak point, the j>osition of the connectives, so 
that the cerebral and the thoracico-abdominal ganglia become disconnected. 
It will therefore be evident that the rectal ganglion of the adult female lac 
insect represents the thoracico-abdominal ganglion, whilst the one lying close 
to the Malpighian tubes is, in fact, the cerebral ganglion of the female 
producing pupa. This interj)retation of the true morphological value of these 
ganglia is baseil on the results of the study of the post-embryonic development 
of the female lac insect *. 

(g) Female Reproductive System. 

The ovary of the female lac insect is a voluminous organ filling up nearly 
the whole of its interior during the jx)st-ge8tational period of growth and 
development. In the earlier stages it is an arboreal structure (PI. IX. fig, 1, 
Ovr.) branched dichotomously, each branch bearing a number of diverticula 
or ovarioles in which the embryos subsequently undergo development. The 
oviducts of opposite sides unite to form a median structure, the uterus (PI. IX. 
fig. 1, Ut.). The distal portion of the uterus functions as the vagina 
(PI. IX. fig. 1, Vgn.) which opens to the exterior by an opening, the female 
genital opening, on one side of the anal tubercle (PI. IX. fig. 1 , Fem.gn.opn.). 
A little above the point of junction of the oviducts is attached the recep- 
taculum seminis (PI. IX. fig. 1, Spt.). 

In the early stages the ovarioles, which later function as embryo-sacs, 
are clear and granular. Gradually these diverticula enlarge and become 
the most conspicuous structures of an advanced gravid female. Later, each 
becomes constricted into a small lid chamber and a large basal chamber. 
In the lid chamber numerous cells with distinct nuclei can be recognized. 
The developing occyte is also recognizable, and some time later the 
constriction disappears and the developing embryo comes to occupy both 
the chambers. Stebbing (29, 80) maintains “ that during the last month 
of life the eggs are gradually formed within the ovary from the red fluid 
contained inside the pouches.” Eiridently this view is erroneous. The 
embryos develop from the fertilized ova as to aUo therinsects, and not “from 
the red fluid contained in the pouches.” I have seen distinct nutritive cells 
with prominent nuclei in the lid chamber and the oocyte also. The scientific 
tmth emb^ed by the well-toown saying, “Omnis cellula a cellula,” precludes 
the possibiHty of their arising out of the red fluid as Stebbing makes it out 
to be. This error was detect^ by Imms also (8), and rectified by him to his 
memoir. I agree with Imms that this statement is unfounded and erroneous. 

The oocurrence of hundreds of diverticula to the female lac insect is 
a remarkable feature of its anatomy, and is due to its viviparity. An analogous 
ca^ is met with to Scorpio fvlvipes described by Laurie (18). Among Goocids, 
.Johnston (9) and Kuwana (11) have r^rted the pmenee of such divertioula to 
Icerya purckasi and Oossyperia 
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The receptaculura seminis, which has already been referred to by me, 
was not mentioned by Carter (2). It is a stalked structure with a rounded 
chamber at its apex. It opens (PI IX. fig. 1, Spi.) into the uterus a short 
distance behind the union of the two oviducts. Evidently it is intended 
for the storage of spermatozoa received from the male during copulation. 
On several occasions I have teased these out, and invariably found them full 
of spermatozoa (PI. VII. fig. 6, Spz.). Microtome sections also confirmed this 
observation (PI. X. fig. 1). Each spermatozoon (PI. VII. fig. 0, Spz.) is a long, 
taj)ering, filamentous structure, with a distinct head and a body. When 
examined under J/12 oil-immersion lens, the head of the spermatozoon appears 
twisted like a screw. The total linear measurement of a spermatozoon is 
*48 mm., of which the head occupies *015 mm. 

The wall of the ovary consists of a thin cellular layer (PI. IX. fig. 2). The 
cell boundaries are distincjt and the nuclei are prominent. The oviducts are 
prolongations of the ovarian wall, and have the same essential structure as 
the latter. The wall of the uterus (PI IX. fig. 5) consists of an internal layer 
of columnar epithelium resting externally on a layer of circular muscles, external 
to which are the longitudinal muscle fibres. Tlie vagina (PI. X. fig. 2) has 
almost the same structure as the uterus, but differs from it in having the cells 
of the columnar epithelium more elongated and more closely packed together, 
due to its being thrown into folds and its lumen being lined with cuticle. The 
receptaculum seminis has a stnicture resembling that of the uterus, except for 
the fact that its nuclei are larger, and no cell boundaries are distinguishable 
in its internal epithelial layer (PI. IX. fig. 5). 

Carter (2) was not able to determine whether the oviducts opened inde- 
l>endently to the exterior or through the rectum. He believed the oviducts 
to ojien ultimately into the rectum, but this is far from being the case. 
I have already indicated (24) that the vaginal (PI. VII. fig. 7) tube partially 
traverses the anal tubercle alongside the rectum, and opens to the exterior on 
one side quite independently of it. Microtome sections of the anal tubercle 
show that the rectum and the vaginal tube are quite independent of each 
other throughout their course. The rectum opens apically, whilst the vaginal 
tube opens laterally at the side (PI. X. figs. 4-10). 

Greatly divergent opinions are held about the mode of emergence of the 
larvae. Carter (2), as has already been pointed out, guessed the oviducts to 
open into the rectum, and consequently entertained the belief that “ the 
larva) come out through the anal aperture.’’ Stebbing (29, 80) believed the 
larvae to ** issue either through the anal orifice or through the rupture of the 
skin.” In addition to these two methods, Imms (8) considered the spiracular 
openings also to be channels of exit for the larva?, because he remarks that 
” they make their exit chiefly through the anal orifice, but a certain number 
also find their way out through the spiracular apertures.” I have watched 
with considerable interest the emergence of the laiYSB, and desire to point out 
that none of the above methods are warranted by critical observations. 

It has been shown by me (24) that the oviducts open independently of the 
rectum, and hence there is no possibility of the young ones coming out through 
the rectum. Garter believed the oviducts to open into the rectum, and hence 
conjectured the young ones to issue out of the anal aperture. Furthermore, 
there is no possibility of the exit of the larv^ through the spiracles as proposed 
by Imms (8). From my description of the tracheal system it will be clear that 
in association with the miterior and posterior spiracles there are bushy tufts 
of trachesd. and that the structure m the spiracles is much too complicated 
to peimit me larvae to find their way out through them. As a matter of fact 
the tracheae icm a bushy mam that the larvae will be entangled in them 
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and never be able to find their way out. Stebbing’s (80) statement that the 
young ones issue out by rupturing the skin of the mother is equally unfounded. 
I have on numerous occasions removed the resinous cell to expose the females 
from which larvee were issuing out to see if the skin was in a ruptured condition, 
and have not found it so.* The normal mode of larval emergence is through 
the female genital opening on the side of the anal tubercle (24). 

When the embryos are fully formed and the i)eriod of their emergence 
draws near, they leave the diverticula, travel up the oviducts and the uterus, 
and escape via the female genital opening, which is situated on one side of the 
anal tubercle. Dissections of the female during the seasons of emergence 
of the larvaj have also shown the embryos in all stages of ascent up the oviduct, 
the uterus, and the vaginal tube. Microtome sections also confirm the above 
observations. 

6. Wax Glands, their Structure and Distribution. 

It has already been indicated by mo that white waxy filaments are given 
out at three points on the resinous cell of each female lac insect. These corn^- 
spond, in respect of })osition, to the anal tubercle and the brachial protuberances 
at the aboral end of the insect. On examination it is seen that the filaments 
issue out of the dimples on the brachial plates surmounting the brachia and 
from the anacerores on the anal ring at the summit of the anal tul)ercle. In 
sections it is found that a large number of glands lie under each of the above- 
mentioned parts. The component wax glands have a narrow neck and a com¬ 
paratively elongated fundus. Numerous nuclei are distinguishable in them, 
but the cell boundaries, though distinguishable in the neck region, are not 
well defined in the fundus portion of the glands. The brachial wax glands 
pour out their secretions through the ** nuclear ducts,’’ which ojicn by the 
dimples on the brachial plate, whilst the circumanal wax glands pour out their 
secretions through the anacerores^ on the anal ring. So far as it has been 
possible for me to determine tlieir form and structure, it seems that the? 
wax glands of the female lac insect resemble those described by Visart (38) 
and Matheson (21). Sut I do not share Matheson’s view that the secretion 
of these cells is poured through these pores and the cylinder forms the mould 
in which the thread takes shape.” On account of their pleurioellular nature 
these wax glands are different from those of Phromnia (Flaia) margineUa 
described by Bugnion and Popoff (1). 

7. Dorsal Spine and its Alleged Functions. 

Although it has been known for a long time that the female lac insect 
produces considerable quantities of honeydw, yet quite contradictory views 
have been held by different authors regarding its nature and the organ concerned 
with its production. Green (7) first assigned a glandular function to the dorsal 
spine of the female lac insect, and believed the uoneydew to be secreted by it. 
In support of this assertion he demonstrated the pi^nce of a gland in asso^ 
elation with the dorsal spine of Mekiiachardia (=s Tachardia) conchiferaia. He 
does not, however, seem to be quite convinced of the glandular function of the 
dorsal spine, notwithstanding his demonstration of a so-called ** j^d,” since 
he writes thus“ Its point is not sharp enough to allow of its employment 
as a sting, nor is there any indication m the special muscles that would be 
necessary for its efficacy in such a capacity. Mmfeover, its portion, boxed 
up within the hard resinous cell, would seem to preclude any such use. Its 
absence in all but the adult sta^e might suggest some asspmarion with the 
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sexual function, but it is difficult to conceive why this particular genus should 
have acquired a peculiar accessory sexual organ.” It will therefore be seen 
that to a single structure Green has attributed no fewer than three different 
functions contradictory to one another, and there is no positive evidence in 
support of any of them. 

In order that this structure might function as a sexual guide, it is necessary 
that it should extend beyond the resinous cell, so that it might be visible 
to the male lac insects in their quest for the females. But the fact that the 
anal spine does not project outside the resinous vault precludes the possibility 
of its functioning as such. Further, the dorsal spine is situated in the centre 
of the triangular area enclosed by the three protuberances at the aboral end, 
and is etpiidistant from all of them. It is difficult to imagine how it can 
function as a sexual guide when it does not point towards the female genital 
opening. 

Again, Green has ascribed a secretory function to this structure, and has 
mentioned the occurrence of a gland in connection with it. It lias been 
remarked by lx)th Green (7) and Chamberlin (3) that “ the plates and folds 
that appear in association with the spine seem to be of a chitinous nature.” 
I agree with Green in his (lescription of the doiml spine, but think him to be 
mistaken in his views about the “ gland in connection with the dorsal spine,” 
for a chitinous structure is at best not a living one, and hence incapable of 
discharging a glandular function. Further, the dorsal spine does not project, 
but is embedded in the resinous vault like a nail fixed into a plank which 
does not reach the other side of the wood.” In this position its glandular 
secretion, if any, is not likely to reach the exterior and be of use to the insect. 

Green has also assigned to this structure the function of a sting. A sting 
in the case of a colony-forming insect like this, which passes its whole lifetime 
inside a thick resinous cell, does not seem to be necessary. The chances 
of external injury to the female lac insect are nil on account of its enclosure 
in a resinous cell, and the acquirement of a sting by this insect would, therefoie, 
1)0 both extravagant and suj}erfiuous, I..astly, the fact that the dorsal spine 
does not project from the resinous vault precludes the possibility of its even 
functioning as such. 

Mahdihassan (19) regards the spine as discharging a mechanical function. 
The following considerations will show that Mahdihassan’s observations are 
of one who is anxious “ to come to some definite idea with regard to the role 
the spine plays in the life of the lac insects,” and obviously he approached 
the subject preoccupied. Mahdihassan's contention is that the process serves 
to fix the insect to the ceiling. “ The spine acts like a nail,” he says, “ and 
by being embedded in the resinous vault supports the entire weight of the 
insect.” In the case of an insect surrounded on all sides by a hard, resinous 
cell, and attached orally (and in most cases lateraUy also to the contiguous 
cells) to the twig of tiie host-plant, such a utility of the spinoid process seems 
to me to be more imaginaiy than real. The 1^ insect is firmly attached to 
the surfsioe of the host-plant at its oral end by the rostrum being sunk into the 
plant-tissues^ and is rigidly enclosed in a thick resinous cell all round. In places 
of thick encrustation the cells are closely and firmly packed up, and must thereby 
be dving additional rigidity and support to one another. 

In cases of good enonistetion the resinous crust is very thick and hard, 
it being even difficult to cut it witfi a big knife. In certain samples of lac the 
resinous ideposit is half an inch tliick, and therefore Mahdihassan's statement 
does not seem to hold good. V^e it is clear that not one of the functions 
hitliadK) aMigned to the stmoture is the probable one* it is difficult to suggest 
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anything further about it, since no homologous or analogous structure of the 
kind is met with in the allied CJoccidse. Green was more correct when he 
remarked that ‘‘ the function of this organ is a puzzle/* 

8. The R6lb of Ants in Lac Cultivation. 

A somewhat interesting discussion has of late arisen with regard to the 
fiile of ants in lac cultivation. The experience of the cultivators and growers 
ivs on the side of regarding ants as harmful to a successful cultivation of lac. 
On the other hand scientific observers seem to be divided in their opinion on 
this point. Lefroy (14, 15), Imms (8), and Mahdihassan (19) hold that the 
ants are not injurious to lac cultivation, while Stebbing (29, 30), Duport (6), 
and Misra (22) regard them as such. Brief references to the opinions of these 
experts may not be out of place here :— 

(1) Lefroy (14,15) 

“Ants are not destructive to Coccids as is so frequently believed, 
but visit them to obtain their sweet excretion.” 

(2) Imms (8):— 

“ . . . . the ants do not seem to do any apj)reciable harm to the 
lac. . . . Several writers have emphasized the injuries incurred by the 
presence of ants, but their statements do not appear to have l>een based 
on sufficient observation.” 

(3) Mahdihassan (19):— 

“. . . . the lac insect secretes sugars which invite aids. Ants in 
return for their food, protect the lac insect from its enemies.” 

Against this we have 
(i.) Stebbing (80): — 

From a penisal of the author*s memoir it will be seen that he regards 
the white threads issuing out of the’ three processes to be continuations 
of the tracheae, and he seems to think that the ants, while running up 
and down the tree, break off some of these continuations of the trachea? 
and the insects die of asphyxia in consequence. 

(ii.) Dufort (6) also regards ants as injurious, and suggests methods of conti*ol. 
In agreement with Stebbing, he also regards the white threads as con¬ 
tinuations of the trachea?, because he says :—“Trachies_et^mettent 

des prolongements passant par le trois orifices du corps de la femelle 
et se terminant par les filaments blancs^qui se remarquent k la surface 
du stick lac.” 

(iii.) Misra (22) also regai^ds ants as injurious to a successful cultivation of lac. 
He explains the injury to arise in the following manner:—“ When the 
ants walk over the female cells, the waxy thresh that come out of the 
anal tube, as well as the chitinous shields over the two posterior stigmata, 
stick to their legs and are unconsciously broken off. At times the ants 
have been observed to bite off the threadis mih thdr mandibles and to 
lay the bits aside, but close to the it%mata* the possibility is ttiat 
parts of these threads, as well as the cretaceous wax lying at the mmik of 
the spiracular opening, become oonsoUdated into a compact mass, thus 
blocking the spiracnlar opening and lufinging about tiie death the 
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females within the resinous cells through asphyxiation. If the resinous 
cells enclosing females be examined closely, the anal tube as well, as the 
two posterior spiracular shields over the two posterior stigmata, will be 
found to lie loosely within holes on the resinous cells. By the frequent 
passing of the ants such holes become blocked with portions of cre¬ 
taceous threads, unconsciously broken off by the ants in their attempts 
to lick the honeydew that asphyxiation, and subsequent dying of the 
females takes place.” 

Misra and Stabbing believe the injury to arise from mechanical damage to 
the so-called tracheal prolongations. The fact that these filaments have been 
regarded by these two authors as prolongations of the trachees is, as I have 
shown elsewhere, erroneous, and is the basis of their views. I have shown 
these filaments to be produced by wax glands, which are situated under the 
anal ring and the brachial plates, and consequently the lac insect cannot die 
of asphyxia as suggestecl by Stebbing (SO), Duport (6), and Misra (22). I have 
reared lac insects for my work at the Horticultural Gardens, Lucknow, and 
in Thakurganj Gardens, and although hundreds of ants have always been found 
on the trees, yet no damage to the lac insects has ever been noticed by me. 
Hecjcntly 1 reared lac insects in Badshahbagh, near the Zoological Laboratory, 
and notwithstanding the fact that hundreds of ants were upon the trees, the lac 
insects flourished. It is only when the occurrence of lepidopterous and 
hymenopterous preclators and parasites coincides with the presence of ants, 
as happens almost invariably, that the ants are blamed for the injury which 
is, in re^nlity, due to other agents. The theory that ants preyed upon the 
Lac insect has recently l>een disproved at the Namkum Lac Research In^^titute 
also. 

9. The Death of the Female Lac Insect. 

A remarkable fact about the female lac insect is its death after larval 
emergence. Previous workers supposed the larvae to emerge through a rupture 
of the body-wall of the mother, and consequently the death of the mother 
was regarded as inevitable. But with the revision of our knowledge on this 
point, the reason of the death of the mother appeared obscure. During the 
course of my studies on the post-embryonic development of the female, some 
facts came under my observation which seem to account for the death of the 
female. 

If the female lac insect be closely watched, it will be seen that the gravid 
female is several times the size of the young one. This growth in size is 
accompanied by changes in internal anatomy. The large, brownish-yellow, 
beaded Malpighian tubes form a conspicuous feature of its anatomy. The 
size of the Malpighian tubes of the pavid female is six times the size of those 
of the young one. The Malpighian tubes of the gravid female grow not only 
in length, but also radially. The Malpighian tubes of the young female, before 
the emergence of the males, are made up of two rows of closely-fitting 
granular oeUs with prominent nuclei (PI. VIII. fig. 3). The excretory cells 
at this stage are clear, but in later stages these cells may be seen to contain 
some dirty granules of excretory matter (PI. VIII. fig. 4). During the post- 
gestational period of the female the cells of the Malpighian tubes become 
more and mme laden witti excretory grannies—so much so that the cells 
nltimatdy become distended with them and assume a dirty-yellow ccdonr, 
and the Malpighian tubes look like a string of round beads (H. VIII. fig. 6). 
At this stage it is no longer possible to make out the nuclei, and if, pmehance, 
the tube is ruptured at any point, a lot of browniA-yellow matter 

at onee out. Further changes consist in the distmuoon of the oelte 
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to an extreme degree. The reason of the death of the female lac insect, 
therefore appears to me to be due to the incapacity of the Malpighian tubes 
to extract any further quantity of waste matter from the perivisceral fluid 
on account of the utmost distension of its cells. Similar instances of death 
from auto-intoxication are known among the Ascidians and the Anurida. 

10. SUMMABY. 

1. The integument of the lac insect consists of an external layer of cuticle, 
underlying which there is the 8 ync 3 diial hypodermis, many of whose cells are 
modified into lac glands which secrete the resin of commerce. 

2. The lac glands are of two types. The first type includes pleuricellular 
glands which are restricted in their distribution to the perivaginal pore clusters. 
To the second type belong unicellular glands with separate ducts and prominent 
nuclei. Some of these are very much limited in their distribution, being present 
only along six serpentine areas of marginal duct clusters. These are flask¬ 
shaped in appearance* and have wide necks and prominent nuclei and nucleoli. 
Others belonging to the same category are distributed diffusedly all over under 
the integument, excepting the six serpentine areas, and possess a round fundus 
with filiform ducts. 

3. The gut of the lac insect consists of a club-shaped pharynx, an elongated 
oesophagus, a much-convoluted ventriculus, a recurrent intestine, a colon 
with a csecum, and, lastly, the rectum. A pair of salivary glands are also present. 

4. The pharyngeal wall is made up of a single layer of columnar epithelial 
cells with prominent nuclei. The greater part of it lies within the chitinous 
framework of the mouth, and at its oral end are present a pair of salivary glands 
whose ducts open into it. The oesophagus is a long, narrow tube of the same 
histological composition as the pharynx, and is drawn in for some distance into 
the interior of the colon, where it forms the convoluted ventriculus. The wall of 
the ventriculus consists of a layer of large conical cells the free ends of whicli 
bulge out towards the lumen. At tie base of these cells is a prominent deeply- 
staining nucleus. This association of the ventriculus and the colon is a veiy 
interesting feature. The convolutions of the ventriculus are independent 
of the colon. The recurrent .intestine may be saM to consist of a proximal 
and a distal limb, the junction of the two being marked by the attachment 
of the Malpighian tubes. The wall of the intestine is thrown into folds, 
and the lumen is lined with a layer of chitinous intima. The wall of the colon 
consists of a layer of moderately elevated conical cells. The cellular nature 
of the wall of the colon is suppressed in the zone enclosing the convolutions 
of the crop. The rectum has a very thin wall. A few prominences in its wall 
are the only indication of its cellular character. The lumen of the rectum 
is lined by a chitinous intima which shows a few ridges. The Malpighian 
tubes, of which there is a pair, present a belied appearance due to the dis¬ 
tention of their cells with excretory matter. They are made up of two alter¬ 
nating rows of cells. 

5. In common with most other Cbccids, the fmuale lac insect also produces 

large quantities of honeydew,'* which is sought for by the ants. The belief 
that honeydew is secreted for the ants, and that the ants, in return, are of service 
to the lac insect in warding oS their enemies, does not se^ to rest on any 
positive evidence. This question has been discussed thoroughly in the pre¬ 
ceding pages, and it has been shown that the hemeydewis d^ndent upon 
a vital process for its production, and is not. pranced for the ants or, for the 
matter of that, for any other insect. Arguments h^ve been hrov^t forward 
negativing the belief in the reiarioiiship betweM mU and the 
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female insect. The prevalent belief that ants are injurious to a successful 
cultivation of lac has been shown to be without foundation. 

6. The author has shown that the dorsal spine is not capable of discharging 
any of the functions hitherto assigned to it by various authors. At the same 
time it is difficult to imagine what function it could possibly discharge in the 
female lac insect. 

7. The female lac insect possesses two pairs of spiracular openings. The 
anterior pair of spiracular openings is borne by the brachia, which are grooved 
on their outer margins to lodge the spiracular openings of the respective sides. 
Each spiracular opening leads into the cavsera, from the base of which the main 
tracheal trunk arises, which, by further subdivisions, gives rise to a bushy tuft 
of trachea. The cavsera is bounded by the peritreme, which bears numerous 
pores. The posterior spiracles are situated near the oral end of the insect, 
and, though built on the same plan, are smaller in size and lack muscular 
slips. There are tracheaB in association with these also. 

8. Through the dimples of the brachial plates and the anacerores of the 
anal tubercle waxy threads are given oil. It has been shown that these are 
not the attenuated extremities of the tracheoD, being formed by wax glands 
situated under the areas referred to, and hence of a waxy character. The 
stnicture of the wax glands htis been dealt with, and they have been shown 
to resemble the wax glands of Pmndocjoccm and Ceroplastes in many respects. 

9. There are three bundles of muscles. Two of these are attached near the 
mouth-parts on the one hand, and, on the other, are inserted in the interspaces 
between the anal tul)ercle and the brachia of the corresponding sides. The 
third bundle is inserted at the oral end near the oesophagus, on the one hand, 
and, on the other, extends into the anal tubercle, which it muscularizes. The 
correct morphological value of these muscular bundles has been indicated 
in the text. 

10. No vascular vessel or pulsatile vessel was detected in the female lac 
insect. 

11. The nervous system is represented by two separate ganglia, one of 
which, is situated close to the colon-cum-rectum portion of the gut; the other 
lies close to the Malpighian tubes. The first of these represents the thoracico- 
abdominal ganglion of the larva, whilst the other is the cerebral ganglion. 
The thoracico-abdominal ganglion gives off a few nerves which innervate the 
interior of the insect. 

12. The ovary of the female lac insect is an arboreal organ bearing numeroxis 
diverticula in which the embryos subsequently undergo development. The 
oviducts of opposite sides unite to form the uterus, which leads into the vagina. 
The female genital opening is situated on the anal tubercle. The receptaculum 
seminis consists of a stalk and a terminal chamber, and is attach^ to the 
oviducts just a little above the point where the two meet. 

13. The wall of the ovary consists of a thin cellular layer. The oviducts 
have the same essential structure as the ovarian wall. The wall of the uterus 
consists of an internal layer of columnar epithelium resting externally on a layer 
of circular muscles external to which are the longitudinal mu^le fibres. The 
vagina has the same structure as the uterus, but differs from it in having the 
cells of the epithelial layer more elongated and closely packed up on account 
of its being thrown into folds and in having the lumen lined by a chitinous 
intima. Tne receptaculum seminis has the same histological structure as the 
uterus, but no coU boundaries are distinguishable in its internal epithelial layer. 

14. The oviducts open to the exterior quite independently of the rectum 
on one side of the anal tubercle. 
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15. The larvae emerge through the female genital opening and not through 
the anus, spiracle, or by the rupture of the skin as described by many previous 
workers. 

16. The death of the female lac insect seems to be due to the incapacity 
of the Malpighian tubes to store up any further quantity of waste matter when 
its cells, in the advanced stage of life, have become distended to the utmost. 
The Malpighian tubes, from larva onwards, gradually become laden with waste 
matter until they become distended to the utmost, when death, due to auto¬ 
intoxication, results. Similar instances in the Animal Kingdom are provided 
by the Ascidians and the Anurida. 
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12. Lettbrinq of the Plates. 


Alsm, Attachment of the longitudinal stomal 
muscles. 

AnLop. Anal opening. 

Anl.th. Anal tubercle. 

Anhth.op, Opening for the anal tubercle. 
Antsp, Anterior spiracle. 

BlhAnt, Bulbous end of the intestine. 

Brc. Brachium. 

Prc.op. Opening for the brachium. 

Bre.pl. Brachial plate. 

Car. Cavffira. 

Ch.int. Chitinous intima. 

Vir.mut. Circular muscle. 

Cln. Colon. 

Cln.ee, Colon o®onra. 

Cln,wl, Colon wall. 

Clr.ep. Columnar epithelium. 

Crb.gg. Cerebral ganglion. 
etc. Cuticle. 

Dct. Duct. 

Vff.lc.gld. Diffuse lac gland. 

D 0 T. 8 p. Dorsal spine. 

Exe.gr, Excretory granule. 

Fem.gn,op, Female genital opening. 

Fem,Te.el, Female resinous cell. 

Fnd, Fundus. 

Hyp, Hypodermis. 

Longitudinal muscle. 

Lng,9t,inm, Longitudinal sternal muscle. 
loe,le,gld. Localised lao gland. 

Malpighian tube. 

Mrg,detAd* Marginal duct cluster. 

Mui, MEsele. 


Nuc. Nucleus. 

Nurl. Nucleolus. 

Oes. (Esophagus. 

Ord. Oviduct. 

Ovl. Ovariole. 

Ovr. Ovary. 

Ovr.wl. Wall of the ovary, 

Ph. Pharynx. 

Plr.le.yld. Plenrioellular lao gland. 
Prt, Partition. 

Prv,pr,el. Perivaginal pore cluster, 
Prx.int, Proximal intestine. 

PaLap, Posterior spiracle. 

Ret, Beotum. 

Rcf.gg. Bectal ganglion. 

Rct.wl. Wall of the rectum. 

Rec.int. Becurrent intestine. 
Rea.ene. Besinons encrustation. 
R^a.vt. Resinous vault. 

8lv.gld. Salivary gland. 

8pr.op. ^iracular opening. 

8pt. Spormatheoa. 

8px, Spermatozoon. 

Srp.ar. Serpentine area. 

8th. Stalk. 

Trc, Trachea. 

Trg.ai.mua. Tergo-stemal muscle. 
Vt, Uterus. 

Vet Ventrioulus. 

Veteon, Ventricular convolutions, 
Vgn. Vagina. 

Vnt.dctel. Ventral duct oluster. 
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EXPLANATION OP THE PLATES. 

Plate I. 

Pipf. 1. A. The female lac insect denuded of its resinous covering, X 5. B. Twig of Zuyphus 
jnjaha bearing lac encrustation. Natural size. 

2. The resinous vault of the female lac insect showing three openings, two of which are 

for the lodgment of the brachia, and the other for the anal tubercle. There is no 
distinct opening for the anal spine, whose position is indicated by a depression. X 15. 

3. The external charaotars of the female lao insect, diagrammatic. After Chamberlin* 

Plate II. 

Pig. 1. Marginal ducts cluster, highly magnified. 

2. Ventral ducts cluster, highly magnified. 

3. Perivaginal pores cluster, highly magnified. 

4. Portion of the integument of the female lac insect in the region of the serpentine area, 

showing the arrangement and the cliaractors of the localized and diffuse lac glands of 
the second type. X 150. 


Plate III. 

Pig. 1. Vertical section of the integument in the region of a serpentine area presenting a sectional 
view of tbe above lac glands. X 100. 

2. Diagram of the pleuricellular lao glands belonging to the perivaginal pores cluster. 

X 350. 

3. Schematic representation of the aboral part of the integument of the female lao insect, 

showing the position of the sit sorpontine areas where the localized lac glands of the 
second type are found. 

Plate IV. 

Pig. 1. The gut of tbe female lac insect. The phar>'nx and part of the oesophagus have been 
omitted. X 25, 

2. Schematic representation of the principal internal oi^ans of the female hic insect in aitu, 

Plate V, 

Pigs, 1 A 2. Transverse sections of the colon with tbe enclosed vontrieulus, showing the inde¬ 
pendence of the two stnrctnros. x 200. 

3. Transverse section of the two bulbous, entis of the recurrent intestine, showing the 

independence of the two limbs, x 200, 

Plate VI. 

Fig. 1. Slightly obli<iuc section passing through the cesophagus, tbe bulb of the distal limb of 
the recurrent intestine and the colon with the contained venkicular coils. X 126. 

2. Transverse section of tlie intestine of ibe female lac insect. X 100. 

3, Transverse section of the colon with the enclosed vontrieulus, showing the entrance of the 

cesophagus and tbe colon emeum at its beginning. X 200. 

Plate VIL 

Pig. 1. Transverse section of the rectum with the colon casoum opening into it. X 125. 

2. Transverse section of the rectum and the colon casoum. x 125. 

3. Sectional view of the spiracle of the female lao insect, slightly diagrammatic, x 90. 

4. The convoluted ventHonlus teased out of the colon. X 125. 

5. The.spermatheoa of the female lao insect. X 35. 

6. The spermatozoon obtained from the interior of the spormatheca. X 500. 

7. The anal tubercle, showing tbe indi^pondent oonrses and exit of tbe rectum, the ntems. 

and the vagina. 

8. The pharynx and the salivary glands of the lomale lao insect, x 40. 

9. Tbe rectal or thoraoioo*abdontiiial ganglion, usually found lying adjacent to tbe colon or 

the rectum, X 80, 
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Plate vm. 

Fig. 1. The intognment of the female lac ineect, showing the points of attachment of the longi¬ 
tudinal stomal miiecle. X 15. 

2. The cerebral ganglion of the female lac insect, usually found adjacent to the Malpighian 
tube at the aboral end. X 56 

Figs. 3~6. Malpighian tubes in various developmental stages of the female lac insect, showing the 
changes undergone by them on account of the gradual accumulation of excretory matter 
inside them. 

7. Dissected female lao insect, showing the disposition and arrangement of the muscles. 
(Most of the internal organs have been omitted in order to bring out the muscular 
system clearly.) X 15. 


Plate IX. 

Fig. 1. The reproductive system of the female lac insect. X 25. 

2. Transverse section of the two oviducts. X 87. 

Figs. 3 A 4. Transverse section at the point of union of the oviducts of the opposite sides. X 87. 
5. Transverse section of the uterus and the stalk of the spermatheoa. X 87. 

Plate X. 

Fig. 1. Part of a transverse section of the spcrmatheca, showing spermatozoa inside it. X 87. 

2. Transverse section of the vagina. X 87. 

3. Transverse section of the vagina near its opening. X 87. 

4 -10. Serial transverse sections of the anal tubercle, showing the course of the uterus and 
the rectum through it. X 87. 
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15. The Menstrual Cycle of the Primates.—Part III. The Alleged 
Breeding-season of Primates, with special reference to the Chacma 
Baboon {Papio porcarius). By S. Zuckbbman, M.A., M.R.C.S., 
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1 . Introduction. 

The question whether sub-human primates breed throughout the year, 
or whether they do so only during definite breeding-seasons, was discussed 
in a general way in Part I. of this series (Zuckennan, 1930, pp. 693-096). 
Reference was made to records of animals in captivity and to reports of 
travellers. As certain new knowledge about the Chacma Baboon of South 
Africa (Papio poreariua) has since accumulated, it is proposed to discuss the 
problem in greater detail in this paper. It is one that warrants careful con¬ 
sideration not only from the physiological point of view, but also because 
of its anthropolo^oal and sociological implications. 

In my previous discussion 1 quoted several field reports, judging from 
whioh it would seem that the greater number of apes and monkeys have 
demaicated bteedmg-seasonB. w many of these reports, however, conflict 
with each otbmr, and others are of such doubtful value, that I fotmd it 
impnmrfMa to omne to mj oonolusion except in the ease of the Rhesus Macaque 
(Maeaea mubtUa) (md Gibraltar Ape (Maeaea tylvam). 
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According to C. H. (1880) and Sclater (1900), the young of the Gibraltar Ape 
(Macaca sylvam) are bom in the spring and early summer. These reports 
were accepted as probably reliable, because the animal is one that can be easily 
observed, living as it does in a state of semi-domestication in a very restricted 
area. They cannot, however, be accepted as final in the absence of details 
regarding the animal’s ovarian and uterine cycles. 

According to Heape (1894, 1897)♦ the Rhesus Macaque “has one or more 
definite breeding-seasons.” This opinion he based upon the fact that “ a very 
large proportion”—probably not less than four-fifths of 230 wild monkeys 
sent to him in January, February, and March—“ either had embryos in an 
advanced stage of development in viero, or had recently borne young.” Most 
of the remainder—^the number is not given—^liad not reached puberty, and, 
after excluding other “ doubtful cases,” he was left with seventeen non-pregnant 
females for study. 

From this account, however, it is impossible to make any definite estimate 
of the proportion of females that were actually pregnant or lactating. More¬ 
over, very little is said of the sizes of the foetuses, although Heape does mention 
that in two specimens he found “ embryos of a stage probably similar to a six- 
weeks* old human embryo,” while the rest were “ nearly full grown.” Nothing 
is said of the probable ages of those that had already been bom, or of the 
conditions of the ovaries and uteri of those that had aborted their young. 
In fact, all stages of the menstrual cycle, of pregnancy, and of lactation may 
have been represented in his material. Much more evidence is thei'efore 
necessary before the existence of a breeding-season in the Rhesus Macaque can 
be accepted as proved. 

Very little has been recorded about the breeding of the genus Papio, with 
which this paper is largely concerned. Loveridge (1923) states that the Yellow 
Baboon of East Africa (Papio cynocephalus) breeds at all times of the year, 
basing this statement upon the fact that he saw females with young in May, 
July, August, and October; while Stevenson-Hamilton (1912) writes that tlie 
young of Papio porcariua are bom between November and February. 

New data, that conflict with Stevenson-Hamilton’s statement, and prove 
that P. porcaritLs has no demarcated bi^seding-season, are given in Section 3 
of this paper t. They are based upon observation of living wild baboons 
and upon anatomical material collect^ in South Africa. 


2. Field Methods. 

(A) Recognition of the Varioiis Phases of the Reproductive Cycle of Baboons. 

It was shown in Part I. that a study of sexual skin changes, particularly 
in baboons, indicates that follicular hormone effects are usually suppressed 
during pregnancy in primates. Subsidence of sexual-skin swelling coincides 
with ovulation, and if fertilization then occurs, the sexual skin does not show 
signs of activity during gestation %. 

* Only the 1894 paper wa« quoted in Part I. (1980) of ttie present series, 
t A description of the morphological changes occurring during the complete reproductive 
cycle of the baboon will be given in Part V. of series of papers on the Menstrual Cycle. 

t It is possible, therefore, to calculate the duration of pragnanoy, in baboons and other 
primates, as ^e time that separates parturition from the last observed subsidence of swelling 
previous to it. Acting on this principle, pregnancy was diagnosed in a Pig-tailed Macaqvn 
(Part I. Chart 8, p. 707) and in a Hamadiyas ]foboon (Part I. cSiart 10, p. 718,), the paper going 
to press before either had given birth. This they did later, the macaque after 171 days*, and the 
baboon (Wa.) after 188 days’ gestation. 
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The South African data recorded in Section 3 (A) of this paper prove the 
above deductions, for in no pregnant baboon that was shot was there any 
sign of sexual-skin activity. 

The sexual skin is also inactive during the first few months of lactation, 
during which time the ovaries are inactive. The length of this lactation 
interval in baboons is not established. Thus far I have had only one opportunity 
of observing its full extent in the species P. hamadryas. An animal, Wa. 
(Part I. p. 713,), after 183 days’ gestation, nursed her male baby for 149 days 
before her sexual skin began to swell. The sexual skin of another P. hama- 
dryas, M., was quiescent for the nine months she lived after the birth of a 
female baby, which she nursed up to her death. At autopsy it was found 
that she had a chronic se])tic endometritis. Another female of this species, 
Sm., showed no signs of sexual-skin activity during the 99 days her baby lived. 

The lactation interval in a Pig-tailed Macaque {M, nemestrina) lasted eight 
months (Part I. p. 734,). 

Determination of the Stage of Ixiciation .—As milk can be expressed from the 
mammary glands of most wild parous baboons, and as neither external nor 
internal genitalia vary during the lactation interval, it is necessary, in order 
to find out the stage of lactation in which any particular nursing female may 
be, to determine the age of her baby. This cannot be done with certainty, but 
an estimate can be made by examination of its teeth. 

Unfortunately, there are no published data about the times of tooth 
eruption in either Papio porcarius or in any other baboon. The only 
publication, known to me, on the times of milk-tooth eruption in an Old 
World monkey is Spiegel’s pa|)er on the Java Macaque (Macaca iru$) (1929). 
It is undoubtedly a far stretch from a macacpic to a baboon; but, in the cir¬ 
cumstances, reference to Spiegel’s figures cannot be omitted, for, in spite of the 
disparity in size between adult baboons and adult Java Macaques, gestation 
in both lasts about the same length of time *, and it is conceivable that the 
early post-natal growth stages, like the intra-uterine, may be approximately 
the same in these two Old World monkeys. 

Safer estimates of age can be made by reference to certain figures, collected 
in the Zoological Gardens, relating to the times of milk-tooth eruption in 
Papio hamadryaSi a species allied to porcarius, and by reference to tlie later 
history of two, (6) and (c), young P. porcarius recorded in Section 3 (A) below. 

The young of P. hamadryas are born toothless. The only teeth that were 
in place in a baby that died in the Zoological Gardens when 64 days old (Sc., 6) 
were the medial milk incisors. The lateral incisors had cut the gums, but were 
not yet in place. Another baby (Sm., b) died when 99 days old. The only 
teeth that were in place were the eight milk incisors. The tips of the canines 
had pierced the gums, and the crowns of the first lower molars were visible. 
A third baby (Wa., 6) died when 156 days old. It had all its milk teeth except 
the second molars. The first were not quite in place. 

A young male P. porcarius (6) was caught on May 4th, 1930, and lived 
16 days in captivity. When caught, its four medial incisors were the only 
teeth through the gums. By the time it died the tips of its lateral incisors had 
cut. At death it weighed 1347 gms. 

A young female P. porcarius (c) was caught the same day. She is still alive. 
On the day of capture her eight milk incisors were in place, and the tips of 
her canines and anterior molars were through the gums, but not quite in 

* Aooovdiag to Spiegel it lasts from 160 to 170 days in the common Java Macaque, and, 
as was pointed out in Part I. (1930), from 154 to 185 days in the Hamadryas Baboon 
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place. Her posterior milk molars cut the gums on September 26th, by which 
time her canines and anterior molars were fully in place. Her weight on 
June 21st was 2930 gms., and on September 30th 3760 gms. 

These data of P. porcanua and P. hamadryas show that quite five months 
may intervene between the eruption of the anterior and posterior milk 
molars, and that the anterior may not cut the gums before 99 days. Thus 
the eruption of the milk teeth in the baboon may take as long as eight 
months. 

The Complete Reproductive Cycle .—Gestation in the Hamadryas Baboon 
lasts 154 to 185 days, while the phase of sexual-skin quiescence following 


Text-figure 1. 



Flan for recognition of varioas phases of repdrodnctire cycle of Baboons. 


parturition may last 6 months. Gestation and lactation in one female (Wa.) 
Tasted 332 days. 

A complete reproductive cycle in tibe baboon—^the smallest interval of time 
between two births by the same female-blasts, ther^ore, about a year. 

For purposes of field observation these facts may be sununarised as follows 
If the sexual skin isswoUei^, the animal is non-pregnant, and in the follicular 
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pha43© of the menstrual cycle. An ovary will be found to contain a prominent 
follicle. 

If the sexual skin is inactive, the animal may be (a) in the luteal phase 
of a menstrual cycle, or (6) menstruating, or (c) pregnant, or {d) lactating. 

(а) This phase is easily determined by the non-pregnant state of the animal 
and the presence of a corpus luteum in an ovary. 

(б) and (c) These phases are self-evident. 

(d) This phase is also self-evident, and is associated with inactive ovaries 
and uterus. 

(B) Practical ImplicaHonn of the OccurreTice of a Breeding-season, 

Reproductive periodicity common to all individuals exists in species with 
fixed mating- and breeding-seasons. The mating-season recurs periodically at 
the same time of the year, so that the females in oestrus, pregnant females, 
or lactating females are found usually only at fixed times. In such a species, 
therefore, the greater number of adult females will be all in approximately 
the same reproductive phase at any given time of the year. The actual degree 
of reproductive correspondence will, of course, depend on the length of the 
mating-season. 

The Canadian Porcupine (Erethizoti dorsatum), has a short, clearly-marked 
mating-season from the beginnng of November to the beginning of December. 
The gestation period is sixteen weeks, and Struthers (1928), judging from the 
size of the embryos, found that the pregnant females were all at approximately 
the same state of pregnancy at the same time. A similar example is Steller's 
8ea-Lion {Eunietopias stelleri). According to Rowley (1929), the breeding- 
season of this animal is from June 15th to July 15th, irrespective of weather 
conditions. Gestation lasts approximately twelve months. The females 
come ashore for the breeding-season, give birth to their pups, and within 
a few (lays seek the bull. At any time of the year, therefore, most of the females 
of this species will be in practically the same reproductive phase. 

Where the breeding-season is prolonged there will, of course, be less 
reprcxiuctive correspondence between the females of the species. In the 
domestic mare, for instance, there may be a barren mating-season of eight 
months. As gestation lasts eleven months there will be, at certain times of the 
year, females that are nursing young foals together with females that are still 
in the early stages of pregnancy. 

In smi^ polycestrouB mammals, where the gestation period is short, and 
where several pregnancies may occur in the same female in one breeding-season, 
there may, of course, be no close correspondence in regard to reproductive 
phases. But even in such animals there will be one phase in the reproductive 
cycle, the anoestrus, when all females will be approximately in the same condition. 


3. Fibld Obsbbvations on Pjvto pohcahks. 

(A) Observalions. 

The observations of the Chacma Baboon {Papio porcaritis) recorded below 
were made in South Africa, where baboons are regarded as vermin, during the 
months of March, April, and May 1930. They were made in various parts of 
the country: most of the time was spent in the Eastern Province. 

(a) During the last week of March and the first week of April a pack of 
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baboons, consisting of about 25 individuals, was under observation on the farm 
Stradbroke, which is near the raUway-sidingof Tafelberg in the Eastern Province. 
One female belonging to this troop was in oestrus, showing full sexual-skin 
swelling. Another was nursing a very small baby, which hung on to the 
hair of her belly. A third had a baby old enough to move from her belly to 
her back when being carried. Neither of these two nursing females showed 
any sign of sexual-skin swelling. No other female of this troop was either 
in full “ heat ” or nursing. 

(6) p]arly in April a captive female baboon was seen on the farm Kleinpoort, 
which is near Grahamstown, in the Eastern Province. She had been caught 
there nine years before. I was told by her owner that she undergoes an 
uninterrupted series of monthly menstrual cycles, bleeding being followed 
by swelling of the sexual skin. When seen on the 4th April her sexual skin 
was swollen, but a little slack, and 1 was told that the swelling was on the 
decline. On the 5th of May I saw this female a second time, and found her 
sexual-skin fully swollen and tense. These two observations indicate a cycle 
length of, roughly, thirty days. 

A wild female baboon (M. 32) was shot on this farm on April lOth. 
She was pregnant, the embryo being approximately 6 mm. from rump to 
vertex Her sexual skin was quiescent. 

(c) During the third week in April observations were made on a pack of 
baboons that roamed a mountainous plateau near Piquetberg, in the Western 
Province. The pack was too big to make any accurate estimation of its size, 
but it was at least a hundred strong. Several females carried babies, and these 
were of all sizes ; numbers showed full sexual-skin swelling, while others either 
showed none or were in stages intermediate between the quiescent and fully 
active sexual-skin phases. 

(d) In the fourth week of April two female baboons., were seen in the 
Johannesburg (Transvaal) Zoological Gardens. Both showed a moderate 
degree of sexual skin swelling. 

(e) On May 4th fourteen female baboons were shot on the farm 
Bosky Dell, near Grahamstown, in the Eastern Province. Two of them were 
immature. One of the remaining twelve (No. 23) showed almost full sexual- 
skin swelling, and her right ovary was distended with a ripe follicle. The 
sexual skin of a second (No. 26) was inactive, and the vagina contained blood. 
Microscopic examination of the uterus proves that she was menstruating. Two 
(M. 18 and M. 19) were in the phase of sexual-skin quiescence. Each had 
an ovary containing a large corpus luteum. Neither had any prominent 
follicles. For reasons fully set out in Part I. it is clear that these two animals 
were in a premenstrual phase. Five females were pr^nant. No. 27 contained 
an embryo 2*5 mm. in length ; No. 24 one i6*5 mm.; No. 22 one 19 mm.; 
No. 25 one that measured 65 mm. from its vertex to the root of its tail and 
31 mm. from its occiput to the tip of its snout; and No. 29 contained an 
apparently full-term male foetus that measured 230 mm. from its vertex to 
the root of its tail and 104 mm. from its occiput to the tip of its snout, and 
weighed 1134 gms. (A male P. porcariua, approximately two months old, 
weighed 1347 gms. (Section 2 (A)). 

* All meaBaretnantB mentiemed here are Bomewhat approximate, ae it wae thought inadtri«able 
to disturb unduly the relations of the embryo* at thtH etage ol the inTeetigation. If neoeseary, 
correotionB will be made at a later date, when the study of the embiy<dogical material 1 eolleot^ 
is completed. 
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The remaining three, Nos. 20, 21, and 28, were nursing*. Two of the 
babies, (a) and (6), were males of about the same size, and, judging by their 
teeth, of approximately the same age. (The only teeth they had were the 
four medial milk incisors.) The third (c), a female, was a somewhat older 
animal, judging from her size and teeth. Her eight milk incisors were in place, 
and the tips of her milk canines and anterior molars were through the gum, 
but not quite in place. 

Judging from Spiegel’s data for the Common Macaque (p. 327), the two 
males, (a) and (fc), were between three and four weeks, and the female (c), about 
two and a half months old when caught. Judging from the data regarding 
the eruption of milk teeth in baboons given on p. 327, it would appear that the 
two male Chacma babies, {a) and (b)y were at most two months old, whilst the 
female, (c), was about four months. The latter are the more likely estimates. 

On the same day that the above material was obtained (4/5/30) other female 
baboons were seen, some nursing and others in different stages of sexual-skin 
activity. 

A week later (11/5/30) another female (No. 34) belonging to this pack was 
shot. She was piegnant, her uterus containing an embryo approximately 
14%5 mm. in length. Her sexual skin was in the inactive state. 

(/) The last observation to be recorded here concerns a female baboon 
(No. 37) shot on the farm Stradbroke, in the Eastern Province, on 
August 30th. Her sexual skin was inactive, and she was nursing a baby. 


(B) Conclusions frofn Field Data, 

The reproductive phases of the adult female baboons shot on May 4th 
at Grahainstown were practically all different from each other, and were 
representative of almost all stages of the complete reproductive cycle, which, 
as pointed out on p. 328, lasts approximately a year. 

Some were non-pregnant, some were in the early stages of pregnancy, 
and one contained a full-term foetus: others, again, were lactating, and one 
of these, judging by the age of her baby, would soon have restarted her normal 
menstrual cycle. 

This disparity between the different females proves conclusively that female 
Chticma Baboons can, and do, become pregnant at all times of the year in the 
neighbourhood of Grahamstown, There can he no doubt that at all times 
of the year there are, in that district, female baboons experiencing menstrual 
cycles accompanied by ovulation, and also that there are at all times males 
that are potent and fertile. 

Unfortunately, I did not obtain a series of pregnant females frop^ any other 
district; but m the region of Tafelberg, which is a little more than a hundred 
miles from Grahamstown, I saw nursing and oestrous females together in the 
same troop. In the neighbourhood of Piquetberg, in the Western Province, 

* Baring the hunt the three babies were eeimrated from the carcases of their mothers; it was 
impossible afterwards to pick out the latter just by inspection of all the baboons that had been 
shot. They were later identified by dissection of their mammary glands and by examination 
of their ovaries, which were smaller than those of any of tlie other females, and appeared to be 
inactive. (The cycle is suppressed during lactation.) It was also found later that the uteri 
of these three females were in the same condition. The lumen was widely open and the endo¬ 
metrium wae far thinner than that in any of the other non-pregnant uteri* The possibility of 
any mistake having been made in their identification was proved to be more than remote when 
exsmiiiation exf the reproductive organs of a definitely lactating baboon (No. 37) showed them to 
^ k exa^y the tame condition. 
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I also saw, in another troop, nursing mothers together with females showing 
all stages of sexual-skin swelling. 

There is no evidence that reproductive conditions vary * in different parts 
of the country, and my own observations definitely indicate that breeding 
at any time of the year is a characteristic of P. porcarius t. 

4. Times of Breeding in other Primate Species. 

As pointed out above (pp. 325, 326), there are no reliable data relating to 
the times of breeding of Old World monkeys and apes in their wild condition 
other than those presented in the preceding section regarding the Chacma 
Baboon. A certain amount of information about the breeding of captive 
monkeys is available. If, however, the widely-held view as to the effect 
of external conditions on the times of the mating- and breeduig-season— 
expounded at length by Heape in 1900—is to be trusted, such information is 
inadmissible as evidence in the solution of the problem of the bi-eeding-habits 
of wild monkeys. But, in spite of its general acceptance, this view does 
not seem to rest on any firm foundation. 

(A) Effect of External Conditions, 

Mating-seasons are usually explained on the teleological princijJe that it is 
necessary for the young to be born at a favourable time of the year—that is, 
when climatic conations are favourable and food is plentiful. It is also assumed 
that mating is timed in accordance with this principle, becoming fixed, through 
natural selection, according to the length of gestation and according to the 
particular needs of the young of the sj)ecies. Thus Marshall (1922) writes: 
“ The restriction of the breeding-habit to certain seasons may have been brought 
about under the infiuence of natural selection to meet the necessities of the 
offspring”; while, according t^r Westermarck (1921), this principle explains 
why every month or season of the year is the pairing time of one or another 
species of Mammals.” 

Considered in a very general and broad way, these views are an attractive 
explanation of the existence of mating-seasons; and, moreover, they enable 
one to explain why some mammals give birth, not in the spring, but in winter, 
and why two different species of mammals living in the same locality may 
yet give birth at different times of the year. But they are views that lie 
outside the reach of scientific proof, owing to the fact that they rest on an 
intangible concept, namely, “ necessities of the offspring.” 

Heape (1900) objected to these views on the ground that thei’e were mammals, 
for instance the bat and the roe-deer, whose mating-seasons are separated 
from the time when they give birth by periods longer than are actually necess¬ 
ary for the intra-uterine development of the young He suggest^, as an 

* According to the classical conception of the nature of bieeding-seasons, discussed In the 
following section, an animal is more likely to breed during a demarcated i)art of the year if the 
area it inhabits shows disttnet seasonal changes, that is, if the cold-warm, dry-wet seasons are 
sharply marked. Probably no area in South i^rica shows seasonal ohangos bettor than does 
the Gmhamstown area, which is also as inhospitable to baboons, from the point of view of food- 
supply, as is any area in the conntiy inhabited by the animals. Yet the bab^ liring under these 
conations breeds at any time of the year. On this view it is tmlikely, therefore, that the baboon 
has demarcated breeding-seasons in any part of South Africa. 

t The subspeoific diifermioes that l^re frmn time to time been described in the species 
P. porcariuH are of no obrions importance from tho reieroductiye point of view. 

X It is said that in the bat the sperms introduced into the vagitia do not fertilise an ovum until 
several months have passed; and that in the roe^-deer the fertilked ovum remains quiescent in the 
segmentation stage for a considerable period. 
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alternative theory, that certain “climatic’’ factors “essentially govern” the 
time of occurrence of the mating-season, and that “climatic,” “individual,” 
and “maternal” factors influence its duration and its recurrence. Climatic 
factors include temperature and seasonal changes, and cyclical variation in the 
quantity and nature of food-supply; individual factors he considered to be 
those morphological and physiological characteristics that are peculiar to the 
species; while maternal influences are the length of gestation, lactation, and 
the period of recuperation following on these two phases 

The hypothesis that the time of the mating-season is determined by climatic 
factors is chiefly supported by such observations as indicate that* the time of 
mating of a species differs “ in accordance with the nature of the country 
in which it lives ” (Heape, 1900). Heape also claimed that artificial conditions, 
for instance those of domestication and captivity, increase the duration and 
number of the mating seasons of some mammals. The hypothesis is also 
clearly related to the fairly common belief that most mammals living in 
temperate and cold regions have res1a*icted mating- and breeding-seasons, 
and that, on the other hand, many mammals living in equatorial regions or 
in areas where tht re is a fairly constant food-supply mate and breed at all 
times of the year f* 

Far less is known about the breeding-habits of tropical mammals than 
about those of mammals living in temperate regions. The literature on the 
question contains many conflicting observations. According to Berger, for 
instance (quoted by Alverdes, 1927), tropical African mammals give birth 
during the dry season, which varies in the time of its appearance from region 
to region; while, according to Schuster (1930), though the greater number 
of tropical mammals have breeding-seasons that are usually more prolonged 
than those of European jmammals, there are some that may give birth at any 
time of the year. 

In spite of the general acceptance of the view there is, however, no clear 
evidence that external conditions do exercise any important influence on the 
time and extent of mating-seasons. Few of the observations on the mating- 
seasons of wild mammals recorded by Heape in 1900 are exact. Most of his 
statements on the subject are qualified by the word “ probably,” and his 
conclusion that captive conditions prolong the mating-seasons of wild mammals 
was arrived at by comparing his own uncertain records of their breeding- 
habits in the wild with statements made by keepers in the London Zoological 
Gardens regarding the habits of the same animals in captivity. These state¬ 
ments were often incorrect. But, in any case, in the absence of definite know¬ 
ledge about the breeding-habits of most wild mammals, the records } of births 
in the London Zoologic^ Gardens afford no evidence for the view that captive 
conditions prolong mating-seasons. 

Numerous ob^rvations conflict with Heape’s view that the mating-seasons 
of mammals are directly influenced by external conditions. 

Baker, for instance, who has investigated the breeding-season in wild 
mice (19%), foimd that there is “ no correlation between the severity of the 
winters and the amount of reproduction during them.” There was, for instance, 
a complete cessation of reproduction in Apademua aylvaticus in the winter of 
1925-28; a less complete cessation in that of 1928-27 ; while reproduction 

* Thm teems to be no Mtoe for separating ** mdividiial ” from “ maternal factors, ss the 
latter axe part of the former. 

t At the time Heape prc^Kieed his theory (1900) he was unaware that some animals other than 
monkeys expexienee in their wild state, in the absence of pregnancy, a continnons sexiee nf 
diosntsona oyohMu 

I These reoewdt ace being tartanged for publication. 
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continued, with only a small break, throughout the winter of 1927-28. As he 
writes, this would be “ easily understandable if each winter had been warmer 
than the one before ; but this was not the case.’* He also gives an even more 
forcible demonstration of the relative unimportance of temperature in deter¬ 
mining sexual activity. No fecund adult males were caught in February 
of 1926, whereas all males caught in March were fecund, even though March was 
actually colder than February. If, therefore, the amount of reproduction 
is controlled by environmental factors, then it would seem (a) that temperature 
certainly cannot be very important, and (6) that it cannot have any effect 
by itself. 

light, too, appears to be an unimportant factor in determining the onset 
or extent of reproductive activity. Hill and Parkes (1930) exposed two 
anoestrous ferrets to ultra-violet ray irradiation, but found that this had no 
effect on the animals’ reproductive inactivity. The ferret, which may be 
considered a domesticated animal, has an anoestrus that lasts from late August 
until the end of March, In laboratories it is kept under unvarying oonditions, 
yet its mating-season remains fixed between April and August. As Hill and 
Parkes point out, it is difficult to imagine what environmental changes take 
place during April in an artificially-heated animal house not particularly 
accessible to direct sunlight that may determine the onset of reproductive 
activity. Baker also considers this question, and, by contrasting the diurnal 
Bank-Vole (EvoUmya glaredtis) with the nocturnal Field-Mouse {Apodemm 
sylvcUicus)^ comes to the conclusion that neither light nor periods of activity 
can be factors controlling the breeding-season in these two animals. 

The effect of food on reproductive activity has been l>etter studied that that 
of any other external factor. Numerous exjieriments have shown that deficient 
diets, leading to inanition, cause cessation of reproductive activity in laboratory 
mammals, and observation has shown that the same is true in the case of man; 
while in the case of the sheep it is well known that rich feeding increases fertility 
by increasing the number of twin births. But there is no evidence that clearly 
proves that artificial rich feeding ever increases the duration of a mating-season 
beyond what can be considered its natural limits. It is almost certain, for 
instance, that increased quantity of food would not prolong that of the ferret 
throughout the year. 

The relative independence of breeding activity, so far as external conditions 
are concerned, is also clearly seen when one contrasts the habits of closely-allied 
animals. The Bushbuck {Tragelaphvs rotudigmi) and the Eeedbuck {Redunca 
redunca bohor)^ for instance, live in the same area, eat much the same food, and 
are exposed to the same climatic conditions; yet they differ considerably in their 
breeding-habits. According to Schuster (1930), the Reedbuok breeds throughout 
the year, the Bushbuck oidy in a demarcate season. The Grey Seal (Hali- 
dmrus grypus) and the Common Seal (Phdta vitulina) have similar habits and 
the same distribution. Yet the Grey Seal gives birth in February and the 
Common Seal in June (Lydekker, 1895). And to dve a last example, Franklin’s 
Ground-Squirrel (Citdlvs franMini) and the Yellow Ground-Squirrel {CiieUus 
richardsoni) live under much the same conditions in the same area. Yet the 
Yellow Squirrel regularly comes up after hibernation in the middle of Api^, 
whatever the weather, and then starts mating, whereas the Franklin Ground- 
Squirrel does not emerge until three weeks lato (Seton, 1910). 

These differences would be inexplicable on the view that the time of the 
matiw-seasmi is determined by external oonditions. 

What evidence there is, therefore, is against the widdy held view that 
external conditions play any important part in detormining the time or extent 
of mating-seasons. AooorcUng to the pieselit state of mirImowledge, it wo^ 
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seem that the br^ing behaviour of a species is determined by “ individual ” 
factors—tliat it is something inherent in the species. An animal is either 
capable of giving birth at any time of the year, like the Chacma Baboon, or it 
does so in a restricted breeding-season, like the ferret. The reason that one 
animal has a restricted breeding-season, while another is capable of reproduction 
at any time of the year, does not seem to depend upon external factors, but 
upon fundamental biological differences between the two animals. 

As the evidence against the view that external conditions determine the time 
and extent of matii^-seasons, though strong, is inconclusive, it is interesting to 
consider the question of the breeding-times of primates from two aspects: 
(a) that the view is correct, and (b) that it is incorrect. Actually however, 
both considerations lead to the same conclusion—that Old World primates 
breed all the year round. 


(B) Geographical Distribution and Breeding-habit. 

If external conditions do determine the time and extent of an animars 
breeding-season, then (1) the records of monkey births in captivity do not 
necessarily give any in^cation of the times when monkeys give birth in their 
wild state ; and (2) the fact that the Chacma Baboon can give birth at any 
time of the year (Section 3, p. 332) would, for reasons given below, lead one 
to expect that practically all Old World monkeys and apes breed throughout 
the year. 

This balloon lives farther south of the Equator than does any other Old 
World primate, extending as far as 35® 8. latititude ; in fact, it lives farther 
from the Equator than nearly all * other Old World primates. Moreover, it lives 
under conditions that are generally less favourable than those to which other 
primates are exposed. The Yellow Baboon of East Africa, for instance, 
is often found in evergreen forests ; most of the macaques live under conditions 
which, if they are no better, are certainly no worse than those of the Chacma 
Baboon, and the same is true of the Langurs; while the monkeys belonging 
to the genera Oolobus, Cercopithecu^, and Cercoc^bm live in obviously better 
conditions. They are found mainly in the equatorial parts of Africa in ever¬ 
green forests and in regions with equable climates. The habitat of the anthro- 
fioid apes is similar. Apes are not subjected to severe climatic changes, and 
they always have a profuse food-supply at their command. 

If, then, external conditions play any big part in influencing the breeding 
behaviour of a species, the C-hacraa Baboon would be more likely to show' 
a restricted breeding-season than most other Old World primates. But, from 
the facte recorded in Section 3 A above, it is almost certain that this sjiecies 
breeds throughout the year. Froni this point of inew, therefore, mojt primates 
would also be expected to breed throughout the year. 

(C) Becords of Primate Births in the Zoological Gardens, Loudon. 

If, as seems more probable, external conditions do not play any big part 
in determining the time and extent of an animars breeding-season," it follows 
(1) that it is unsafe to infer the breeding-habits of one animal from the known 
bree^ng-habits of a related animal. the other hand, it also follows (2) 
that records of monkey births in captivity probably give a very good indication 
of the breeding-habits of wild monkeys. C&ptive conditions may cause sterility 

* MAiHiec /iMcala and Macaca iehelimtia live in tha Ifanolinrian Aabregicm of iho PalieMrotio 
Btagton, tha former extending m fSr north ae 41^K. latitiide. Among thoee that live as far away 
M JP. forcarim are lf<w?a<w § iUnu $, Mamed asmimnsie , apd Fithecus romUanm . 
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in an animal; but, as pointed out above, there is practically no evidence that 
they increase reproductive power. Hie times when a monkey breeds in 
captivity are, therefore, presumably times when it would breed in its natural 
habitat. 

The Zoological Society’s records of monkey births go back to 1834, and 
although they have lieen few and far between, their statistical value is 
enormously increased by the fact that they have been spread over a large 
number of years. The records given lielow have been taken from the Society’s 
“ Occurrences,” lists of “ Monthly Additions,” and ** Vertebrate Lists,” 
particularly the 10th edition prepared by Major Hower, who also very kindly 
lent me his notes relating to these records, and to records of P. hamadrytM 
births that have occurred in the Giza Zoological Gardens, Egypt. 

The data have been arranged as follows :—(a) A percentage frequency 
curve for the breeding of M, mvlaUa (Chart 1). (b) A percentage frequency 
curve for the breeding of M, irus. In this curve are included not only the 
births that have occurred in the London Gardens, but also four that have 
occurred elsewhere {vide infra) (Chart 2). (c) A composite curve of (a) and (6), 
including four records of births of hybrids between M. midaUa and M. irua 
(Chart 3). (d) A percentage frequency curve for the breeding of P, haimdiyas 
in the London Gardens (Chart 4). (e) A percentage frequency curve for the 
breeding of P. hurmdryaa in the Giza Gardens l>etween 1(H)9 and 1923 (Chart 5). 
(/) A composite curve of {d) and (e) (Chart 6). (^) A list of other primate 
births. 



Frequency curve ebouring percentage diaiributJon in the different moniba of the year of 22 Bhesua 
Macaque birtba (3f, mulatta) occurring between 1846 and 19S1. 21 occurred in the London 
Zoological Oardene, the 22nd in University College, London. 


Chart 2. 
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Frequency curve showing the percentage diatribuito in gM diffemnt montlta of the year of 14 
Common Macaque births (M. iru$) oeeurring between 1884 and 1880. All eaoept ^ur 
(p. 888) oeourzed in the London Zoolegieal tkifdei^ 
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Chart 3. 



A oompoHite ourye^of the oaryee in Charts 1 and 2, inoloding 4 records of births 
of hybrids between if. mulatta and If. iru$. 
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Freqnenoy cnrye showing percentage distribution in the different months of the year of 17 
Hamadryas Baboon births (P. hamadryag) occurring between 1862 and 1930 in the 
London Zoological Gardens. 


Chart 5. 



Frequency ounre showing; percentage distribution in the different months of the year of 52 
Hamadryas Baboon births (P. hamudrycta) occurring between 1909 and 1923 in the Gisa 
Zoological Gardens, Egypt Data from Major S. S. Flower. 


Chart 6. 
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List of Births. 

Pitheetis aygvJa {=:8emnopithecii8 pUeatus). Capped Langur, 

7/4/1912, 27/9/1913, 22/1/1916, 22/11/1916. 

CercopUhecus sabceus (=C. caUithricus). Green Monkey. 

31/1/1836, 13/7/1873, 22/2/1890. 

CercopiUtecus pygerythrua (=0. kdandii). Vervet Monkey. 

8/6/1849,11/7/1860, 31/3/1863, 18/3/1866, 23/3/1866, 11/6/1893. 

Cercocebm ftdiginosus. Sooty Mangabey. 

Sip/lSU, 6/6/1912. 

Maeaca radiata (=Macacu8 sinicta). Bonnet Monkey. 

27/4/1843, 30/6/1876, 3/4/1886, 12/12/1908. 

Another animal of this species, kept by Dr. C. Dobell, F.B.S. at the 
National Institute of Medical Research, Hampstead, gave birth to a still-bom 
baby on the 26/2/1927. 

Macaeafuscaia {=Macacua speeiosw). Japanese Ape. 

10/1/1906. 

Macaca nemestrina {=sMaeactu nemestrinua). Pig-tailed Monkey. 

13/9/1867, 22/9/1913, 12/12/1914, 6/7/1928, 6/6/1930. 

Macaca sylvana (=Maeaeua inrama). Barbary Ape. 

17/6/1914. 

Hybrid between MandriUussphinx (ssCynoeephalua mormon) F. and Macaca 
irua (—Macacua cynomolgoa) M. ^ 

13/10/1878. 

Hybrid “ supposed to be between CercopUheeua caUikiehua {=C. aabceua) 
M. and Macacua erylhrceua (=Macaca mvlatta) F.” 

22/3/1873. 

Hybrid between M. irua M. and M. nemdbrina F. 

1/3/1906. 

Hybrid between M. mulatia and M. radiata. 

8/2/1846. 

The following New World monkeys have been bom in the T^^^ndon fleHen s :_ 

Hapalc jacthua {=H. penciUata). Black-eared Marmoset. 

29/6/1892, 2 bom. 22/3/1832, 2 bom. 6/7/1839, 3 “Common Jaocfaiu 
Monkep” bom dead. 

Major Flowm- has a record of marmosets being bom in TCn gUnd aa 1/1/1836, 
while Miss Hume, of the Listw Insiitote, tells me that recent births 

in her colony of monkeys have ooonzied at mch dates tilutt <me can no longer 
see in her total records any tendency for Idrths to gtoap at any 
times of the year (see Part 1. p. 696), 

* ThefidlB in weigUi oodariagwuid the 880th, S8Ctii,«nd 740Ui<iagni in the iwvlMnm 
of n Jf. tmOatta, oonetrnoted bum Dr, DstwU’s i/ats md iTOS of 1, of Ois trim , 

wore dn« to emetine trestmmt. ' . ’ 
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I now have references to 17 marmoset births that have oocurred in England. 
December is the only month in which young have not been born. 

Leoniocebus rosalia Midas tosalia). Silky Marmoset, 

13/11/1872. 

Osbus apdla (=(7. ca^pucinus). Weeper Capuchin, 

2/9/1896. 

Oebus capucina (=(7. hypoleucvs). White-throated Capuchin. 

3/7/1849. 

Mention can be made here of dates of monkey births occurring in the Pasteur 
Institute, Tunis, recorded by Nicolle and Wetterle (1930): Cercopithecus sabcsus 
on 4/6/1928 and 26/6/1930. and M. cymmolgos^M. irus on 2/1/1929. The 
latter has been included in Charts 2 and 3. 

Spiegel (1930) records births of Macaca irus occurring in Tubingen on 
18/10/1928, 20/6/1928, 26/2/1930. Th^e also have been included in Charts 2 
and 3. 

These records indtaUe dearly that monkeys can conceive at any time in captivity^ 
and presumably, therefore, like the baboon, at any time in the mid *. 

6. Sbasonal Variation in Bibth-Ratb. 

The Zoological Society records do not provide enough data about any 
single monkey to tell whether or not the frequency of births has any seasonal 
variation. 

Hartman (1929), from a study of 19 breeding records of his experimental 
colony in Washington, concluded that such a variation does exist in the birth¬ 
rate of the Rhesus Macaque (M, mvlaUa), Laparotomies on a number of females 
in the period May to August showed inactive ovaries, and he therefore inferred 
that ovulation does not usually occur during those months, though menstruation 
may go on with perfect regularity. 

This conclusion is sii^ar to that reached by Heape (1894, 1897) for 
Jf. mvlatta and P, enteUus, and by Van Herwerden (1905) for M, irus, Heape’s 
inconclusive evidence in favour of the view that the Rhesus Monkey has 
a breeding-season was examined in Section 1 of this paper. It is now necessary 
to examine the data from which both he and Van Herwerden inferred that these 
monkeys do not ovulate during part of the year. 

Heape’s material consisted partly of 108 wild EnteUus Langurs that were 
sent him between January and March (1894). A considerable number of these 
had already borne young and were nursing. Six had just given birth, and one 
was in the process of aborting an advanced embryo.’’ “ About fifty ”— 
from his records 48—of the non-breeding remainder were kiUed and their 
reproductive organs studied. 

I^ese Heape divided into eight groups, according to his classification of 
the endometrial cyde. It would appear from his descriptions that 18 animals 

* Tbft opposite Ti6w, tbai monkeys and apos bavo breeding-seasoite, coupled with the fact 
that atatiatioal tersaX a eeasonal variatian in the human conceptility rate, has in certain 

places led to tlie belief aometiiiie in the early history of man there existed a pairing season, 
the vestigeo of whldt are repeeaented by the periodic erotic feasts held by many peoples. (See, for 
instaiMM, Weatnrmardc (tSSl) and Heape (1900).) This possibility is very remote. There are, 
mofecfer, encngh'cnitiual and economic fa^rs to which to ascribe seasonal variations in the 
bmnaa birth rite before appeahng for an explanation to the scanty infonaation that is available 
ntMi^ a* biwadiBf wita of moot Old World mvakvyt and apes. 
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were in the pre-ovnlation phase of the cycle; 12 in stage 8, the period of 
recuperation; and six in stage 1, the period of rest. In none of these was there 
a discharged follicle, but he found “ prominent follicles in seven. The period 
of growth, stages 2 and 3, account^ for 10 animals. Five of these showed 
“ prominent ’’ ovarian follicles ; in four nothing was visible on the surface of the 
ovaries, and one, according to his 1894 paper, showed a red corpus luteum — 
the sign of a recently-discharged follicle. In 1897, however, he stated, after 
examination of the sectioned ovary, that this was incorrect, and that no corpus 
luteum was present. The period of degeneration, stages 4 to 7, was represented 
by 20 specimens. In stages 6 and 7 he found four specimens with “ prominent 
follicles. In stage 4 he found one that had a “ large pendent corpus luteum 
on the right ovary.” In his 1897 pai>er, however, he corrects this statement, 
remarking that section failed to show a corpus luteum. One of this group 
had an “ old corpus luteum in the left ovary,” and five had somewhat promi¬ 
nent ” vesicles. 

These ovarian findings are extraordinary in view of the fact that the recent 
work of American experimentalists has definitely established that there is 
no phase of pre-menstrual growth of the uterine mucosa in cycles without 
ovulation. Such growth is dependent on the formation of a corpus luteum. 
If there is no corpus luteum—^if ovulation has not occurred—^menstruation 
takes place from an “ interval ” endometrium, which, from Heape’s description, 
seems the same as his “ period of rest.” The statement that “ not a single one 
of the 42 ” menstruating monkeys had ovulated would seem to be incompatible 
with his statement that ten of them were showing signs of premenstrual growth. 
Either his ovarian observations were fallacious, or his empirical classiScation 
of the stages of the uterine cycle is misleading. Moreover, if one agrees with his 
interpretation, it would he necessary to believe that every one of the 16 
“ prominent ” follicles that he found were becoming atretic, a view for which 
he provides no evidence. The finding these follicles, too, conflicts with 
Hartman's experimental observation that the ovaries in cycles without ovulation 
are inactive. All this makes it somewhat difBeult to estimate the value of 
such of Heape's opinions about the breeding of the Entellus Langur as were 
based on his anatomical observations. One encounters the same difficulty 
in the consideration of his Rhesus Macaque data (1897). 

Van Herwerden's view that the Common Macaque has a seasonal variation 
in fortuity (1905) is also o^n to criticism. She found that 60 non-pregnant 
uteri in the Utrecht Collection fell into two groups. The small uteri with low 
endometria of the first group were mostly associated with inactive ovaries. 
The big uteri with high endometria of the second group were associated with 
ovaries Containing either prominent foUicles or corpora lutea. Having briefly 
considered, and rejected, the possibility that the uteri of the first group were 
from young, menopausal, and laotating females, she suggested that they had 
been taken from the females kUled during a yearly season of lowered fertility, 
while those of the second group were tuen in a fertile season. To support 
her belief in the existenoe of these seasons, die states Hiat conception had 
probably ocotured some time in the period August to October in the case of 
twenty of thirty pregnant Common Macaque uteri in the same collection. 
Without, however, being told what proportion of the total numb^ of uteri 
collected in each month, of the year were pregnant, it is difficult to decide 
whether this fact is really #^estive of a season df hi^er fertility. CSeady 
Van Herwerden's view that ibe two of uteri wero collected in different 
seasons is mainly speculative, . 
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In the same papei, and also in a paper devoted to a discussion of the 
breeding of monkeys (1925), Van Herwerden provides a frequency curve that 
indicates clearly that Taraiua apectrum breeds at all times of the year. 

The data used in the construction of this curve are derived from the Utrecht 
collection of more than 1000 uteri and ovaries of Taraiua collected by Hubrecht 
in the Island of Banka. The curve is constructed from the absolute number 
of pregnant females taken each month, and it shows that most of the pregnant 
uteri in the collection were taken in October and November at the end of the 
dry season, though some were taken in every month. Van Herwerden interprets 
the curve as indicating that Taraiua has an ** inclination to a higher productivity 
in special cestrous cycles.” 

It is quite possible that this is so. The curve, however, does not prove it. 
For, seeing that it was constructed from absolute numl>ers, and not from per- 
centages pregnant each month, it is obvious that what it may chiefly indicate 
is that animal cjollectors arc more active in Banka in dry and fine weather than 
in the rainy season. 

At present, therefore, it would seem that there are no data available to show 
whether or m)t the conclusion Hartman draws from his exj)erimental data 
an<l bi*eeding n^cords—tliat the Rhesus Monkey has a tendency towards 
ovarian inactivity iK^tween May and August—is ajiplicable to monkeys in their 
wild state. Ik^fore the question can be considered settled, it is essential that 
further studies should be made on new and accurately documented material 
collecte<l in the wild. 


(). CONCLTTSIONS. 

The facts recorded in this paper prove conclusively that the CIuKuna Baboon 
of the Eastern Province of South Africa has no demarcated breeding-season 
in its wild state. The same is probably true of the Chaoma Baboon living in 
other ])arts of the country. Little is known in regard to the breeding of other 
Old World Primates, but the available evidence suggests that they, too, can 
become pregnant at all times. 


7. Summary. 

(1) During March, April, and May of 1930 observations were made in 
♦South Africa on the Chacma Baboon (Papio porcariua), 

(2) Baboon packs, in which were nursing females as well as females with 
sexual skin swelling, were seen in the Eastern and Western Provinces. 

(3) On May 4th twelve females belonging to the same pack were 
killed near Grahamstown, in the Eastern Province. Four were non-pregnant: 
one of these was menstruating, one was in the pre-ovulation, and two in the 
post-ovulation phase of the cycle. Five were pregnant: the first of these 
had an embryo 2-6 mm. in length, the second one of 16-5 mm., the third one of 
19 mm., the fourth one of 66 mm., and the fifth an apparently full-term male 
fcettis with a crown-rump length of 230 mm. Three were lactating, and ttieir 
babies were caught alive. 

(4) Data are provided regarding the times of milk-tooth eruption in baboons, 
indicating that two of the babies were about two months old and the third 
about four months. 

(6) A complete reproductive cycle in the baboon—^the shortest interval 
of time between two births by the same female—is approximately a year. 
The females shot cm May 4th were representative of practically all stages of the 
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(6) This proves that the Chacma Baboon has no demarcated breeding- 
season, but that it can give birth at any time of the year. 

(7) The question of the breeding of other Old World primates is discussed. 
Records of monkey births in captivity indicate that most Old World pimates 
can conceive at any time. 

(8) The possibility that there exists a seasonal variation in the monkey’s 
conceptility rate docs not conflict with tlie underlying fact that the baboon, 
and probably most other Old World primates, has no demarcated breeding- 
season. There is a fundamental distinction between mammals with a fixed 
anoestrus, like the ferret, and mammals like the baboon that have no ancostnis, 

Leave of absence to visit South Africa in order to collect the data recorded 
in Section 3 of this paper was very kindly given me by the (k>uncil of the 
Zoological Society and by the autliorities of University College, I^ondon. 
My expenses were defrayed by grants given by the Council of the Royal Society 
of London and by the (.^ounci) of the Zoological Society. In South Africa 
I was very fortunate in securing the help of many interested people, of whom 
1 would especially mention Mr. John Hewitt, tlic Curator of the Albany 
Museum, Grahamstown, and Captain G. C. Shortridge, the Curator of th(‘ 
Kaffrarian Museum, King William’s Towm. 

1 also wish to acknowledge the stimulating interest shown by Professor 
G. Elliot Smith, F.R.S., in this work, and that of Professor J. P. Hill, F.R.S,, 
to whom I am also indebted for advice regarding the embryos mentioned in 
Section 3 (A). 
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16. Note on a new Species of Dinoflagellate from the Gills and 
Epidermis of Marine Fishes. By Eleanob M. Bbown, B.Sc., 
Aquarium Research Fellow. 


[Received March 16,1931: Read March 17, 1931.] 


The object of this note is to establish the identity of a new species of 
Dinoflagellate which is found on the gills and epidennis of a number of warn 
water marine fishes in the Society’s Aquarium. It is the cause of heavy 
mortality among fishes imported annually from Bermuda, and also among the 
Coral Fish Am^iprion percvla. 

The organism in its adult vegetative stage is a spherical or oval, colourless, 
unicellular cyst. Its average diameter is 70 p, but all sizes varying from 20 fi 
upwards have been observed. The smaller forms tend to be oval and even 
pear-shaped, while the larger forms are spherical. The pear-shaped smaller 
cysts are attached to the gills of the fish by the narrow end, which is drawn 
out in the form of a stalk. As the cyst increases in size and becomes spherical, 
the attachment to the gills becomes very attenuated and is sharply marked off 
from the main body of the cyst. At this stage the cysts are very caducous, 
and it is only rarely that the mode of attachment to the host is seen. 

The cysts on attaining their maximum development, and quite frequently 
earlier, fall from the fish. At this stage some are seen to be spherical, showing 
no sign of their attachment to their host, while others are somewhat disc- 
shaped and exhil)it an indentation at one end, which gives them a heart-shaped 
appearance. Both attached and unattached cysts show the same structure 
in the living state. They consist of a single cell with finely granular cytoplasm, 
and a vesicular nucleus round which a number of refringent granules are 
grouped. The cell is surrounded by a thin, colourless membrane. An elongated 
red eyespot is visible in some specimens, but is difScult to observe owing to the 
density oi the cell contents. Chromatophores are absent. 

Under suitable conditions detached cysts divide into two equal parts, 
each resembling the parent cell. The two parts are enclosed in a common 
membrane, but each daughter cell now secretes a membrane round itself. 
Division is repeated, giving rise to 4, 8, 16, 64, and 128 cells, which remain 
enclosed in the original envelope, though as before, each new product of division 
secretes a new membrane. Dur^ division the refringent granules pass into 
the daughter cells without division so that their number is reduced at each 
successive division. Division of the cells is preceded by division of the nucleus, 
and there is no period of growth between the various divisions. The eyespot 
becomes more and more marked as division proceeds, and the cell contents 


become less opaque. 

From one set of observations it appears that the division subsequent to tiie 
128-oeU stage results in the formation of products unlike the parent cell. Each 
cell divides to form two dinospores which begin to move within the membrane 
and finally burst through it and swim away. The two spores are at first 
attached ^ each other at the anterior end, but soon become free and swim 
abcmt lamdly with a typical dinoflagellate movement. Ihe dinospores 
eiamined wem approximatdy 12 /i in le^h and closely resembled in gen^l 
appeamnoe those described by Pouohet and Chatton for Oodiniwn powhetu 
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They were naked and showed the two flagella typical of the group, a transverse 
flagellum situated in a well-marked girdle and a backwar^y directed longi- 
tu^nal flagellum which was not contained in a well-marked sulcus. An eyespot 
was present in the neighbourhood of the longitudinal flagellum. These s}K)re8, 
it is assiuned, give rise to the vegetative form when they settle on a fish. 

From this summary it appears that the organism has affinities with the 
group of parasitic dinoflagellates described by Chatton (1) and that the genus 
Oodinium (Chatton) is most nearly related to it. This genus consists of a number 
of species attached to the external surface of various pelagic animals, such us 
Appendicularians, Salps, and Polychsets. No parasitic dinofiagellate has as yet 
been described from a craniate vertebrate and this species (Mere from all the 
known forms of Oodinium in several ways. The genus is described by Chatton 
as containing a number of forms whose evolution is as yet incompletely known 
and having the following characteristics : “ Leur corps fix4 a I’^t v6g4tatif, 
de grande taille (150-200 n) ovoide ou spherique, sans silions ni flagelie A 
cuticule bien individualis^e, k noyau volumineux v^siculeux. Leur apparcil 
de fixation, tronc court robuste k structure fibrillaiie retractile ou caduc, qui 
leur permet de se lib^rer. Leur reproduction par dinospores nombreuscs 
resultant de segmentation 4gales et r4p4t4es du corps k I’^tat libre. Tons 
caract^res d’adaptation au parasitisme qui les diff4renoient nettement du ty))c 
du genre OymnodiniUm (Stein), le Opnnodinium fuacum (Ehrbg.), forme libre." 

The present species differs from all other members of the genus in the 
possession of an eyespot and its somewhat smaller size. The mode of division 
is essentially similar, but the products of division remain enclosed in a common 
envelope and do not separate after each division, as in tiie other species in which 
sporulation is known. More detailed knowledge of the structure and mode of 
attachment of the peduncle is necessary in determining the affinHies of the 
organism exactly. It seems clear, however, from the young form, that the 
attachment is a prolongation of the living cell and not a non-cellular secretion. 

It is therefore proposed |>rovi«onally to refer the organism to the genus 
Oodinium pending a more detailed cytological examhmtkm of the structure. 
In view of its nuurked diflerenoee from the described spedes, it is referred to 
a new species— Oodinium oeetkdum, witii the following ohaiaotoristios;— 

Oodinium ocdJbUvm on the skin ^ gills of marine fidiee HoioceiUrus 
cucenacionia, Amphiprion pereuia, and othm. Vegetative stage a colourless 
unicellular cyst, peor-shap^ in the early stages, and attached by the narrow 
end. Sphercal in later stages and attached by a shmt sta^. Diameter 
varying from 20-70 ft. Vestoular nudens with large endosmne. Cytoplasm 
containing lefriitgent granules grouped round the nudens. Eyespot present. 
Dinospores resulting from raual and repeated division of tiie b<^y, rosembling 
those of Oodinium poucheti, but with an eyeqwt near the posterior fia gwllimi 
DinoBporeB 12 ft in length. 

A paper is in the course of preparatmn dealing with the oocurreiKse of this 
organkm in the Aquarium, its effect on the fishes, the oonditions imder winch 
it flourishea, aiul attempts to eradicate it. Further investilgatimis into the 
cytological stouoture of the adult and spmrulating indivHuds, uid a more 
detail^ consideration of its systematic positimt will be kudoded. 

RaraBioraa. 

CHAtTOS, E. IiM Faiaritm. SSOM. UxfUt. at Otatmls, i tS, n*. 1-475, 
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EXHIBITIONS AND NOTICES. 

February 3rd, 1931. 


Frof. E. W. MacBkiue, M.A., F.R.S., Vice.Pre8idcnt, in the Chair. 

Dr. G. M. Veyers, F.Z.S., read the following Report on the Additions to 
the Society’s Menagerie during the months of November and December 
1930:- 

Novembeb. 

The registered additions to the Society's Menagerie during the month of 
Noveml)er were 110 in number. Of th.se 66 were acquired by presentation, 
IS were purchased. 5 were deposited,3 were received in exchange, and 18 were 
born in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned 

A Pigmy Hipinipotamus (Chceropaia Uberienaia), J, born in the Menagerie 
on November Ist. 

An Anoa (Anoa depreaaicomia), ?, bom in the Menagerie on November 5th. 

7 Secretary-Birds (Sagittariua aerpentariua), from South Africa, purchased 
on November 7th. 

5 Harris Sparrows (Zvnotrichria querula), from Canada, new to the 
Collection, jjresented by Prof. Wm. Rowan on November 23rd. 

2 Palawan Peacock-Pheasants {Poiyplectrm mpoleonia), from the Island of 
Palawan, now to the Collection, received in exchange on November 26th. 

Dxoembsb. 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the month of 
December were 60 in number. Of these 28 were acquired by presentation, 
6 were purchased, 10 were deposited, 2 were received in exchange, and 4 were 
bom in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned:— 

A Pudu Deer (Pvdu puda), born in the Menagerie on December 4th. 

A Foather-tmled Fhalanger {Diataechvrua pennaiua), new to the Collection, 
from New Guinea, presented by A. St. Alban Smith, E!^., F.ZB., on December 
22nd. 

A Loo Choo Jay {LdodUa lidtki) and two Scemmerring’s Pheasants 
(SjfmaUtm aommerringii), from Japan, purchased on December 1st. 


Mr. G. C. Robsoh, MA., F.ZB., exhibited, and made rmnatks upon, the 
rematkaUe Geidialop^, Cimthauma nmrrayi. 


Mr. J. R. Nomuu, FEB., exhibited, and made remarks upon, a photograph 
of an abnormal Eel {AngmSaerngviOaliim.). 
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Mr. E. Q. Boulenobb, F.Z.8., exhibited, and made remarks upon, an 
abnormal specimen of a Turbot {Shombua maximm). 


Mr. D. SetH'Smith, F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks upon, a Diary of 
Wild Life observed at Whipsnade. 

Dr. S. ZuoKEBUAN, M.A., M.B.C.S., L.B.G.P., exhibited, and made remarks 
upon, a seiies of preparations of Primate Mammary Glands. 


February 17th, 1931. 

Sir Aethub Smith Woodward, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Secbetaby read the following Report on the Additions to the Society's 
Menagerie during the month of January 1931 ;— 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the month of 
January were 66 in number. Of these 38 were acquired by presentation, 22 
were purchased, 3 were deposited, and 2 were bom in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned:— 

A Chimpanzee $ (Pm satyrus) from West Africa, presented by Arthur 
Haserick, Esq., F.Z.S., on January Ist. 

A Lion cub $ (Fdis leo) from South Africa, presented by Mrs. J. Steveuson- 
Hamilton, on January 6th. 

2 Fishing Cats (Felis viverrim) from South-east Asia, presented by A. St. 
Alban Smith, Esq., F.Z.S., on January 16th. 

3 Llamas $ (Lama glama) bred in Bedfordshire, presented by A. H. 
Wingfield, Esq., D.L., F.Z.S., on January 23rd. 

3 Amboina King-Parakeets (Aprosmktua atrAoinenais) from Amboina and 
twoWhite-rumped Lories (Eos fuacatd) from New Guinea, presented by A. St. 
Alban Smith, Esq., on January 16th. 

2 Manchurian Cranes (Megalomis japmmaia), presented by W. H.' 
St. Quintin, Esq., F.Z.S., on January 28th. 


Prof. G. Elliot Smith, F.R.8., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks upon, 
a series of casts and photographs of the bones of the Peking Skull (Sinan¬ 
thropus). 


Prof. Raymond Dabt exhibited, and made remarks upon, the actual fossU 
remains of Austrah^itheeus. 


March Sri, 1931. 

Prof. E. W. MaoBbide, M.A., F.B.S., Vice-Fiesidmit, in the Chair. 

MajcKT S. S. Flower, O.B.E., FJSB-, exfaildted a Jneoe of wire and stated 
that instances of mice (or rats) interferii^t witir deotrio current ate not 
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unknown. Gases reported refer to old houses newly wired for electricity, 
where the general disturbance may have upset the routine of inurine life or 
the novelty excited the curionty of the animals. 

Owing to the economic importance of the question, a definite instance was 
worth recording. 

An old house, near Tring, was wired for electricity in 1924 and a 100 volt 
direct current used. In 1930 this was changed to a 220 volt alternating 
current. Some days later the lights failed in part of the house, the cause 
being that a wire h^ been gnawed by mice. 

The question was why the mice had left the wire alone for yemrs, and 
then attacked it when a direct current had been replaced by an alternating 
one. 

The mouse concerned was the House-Mouse, Mm muuydm. 


[Proceedings, 1930, Part 17. (pp. 849-1080), was published on 
January 2l8t, 1931.] 
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17. The Reduced Budding-power and other Variation in the Astrean 
Corals of Tahiti, with a Note on Herpetolitha Umax and Furigia spp. 
By Cybil Crossland, M.A., D.Sc., F.Z.S. 


[Received July 16,1930: Read February 3,1931.] 

(Plates I.-XXn.* ; Text-figures 1-13.) 

iNTBODTJonoN. (Pls. I.-III. and PI. IX. fig. 18.) 

The collection upon which the present paper is based was made independently 
of that used for my paper published in these ‘ Proceedings ’ in September 1928 f. 
Nearly all the material is from the lagoon of Pa’ea, collected during the seventeen 
months of August 1928 to December 1929, this second visit to Tahiti having 
for its object an intensive study of a defined area as well as its coral fauna. 

This lagoon, with that of Punaauia to the north, make up about two-thirds 
of the west coast. Both differ from all others round Tahiti in being fringing,” 
i. fi., with no deep lagoons, the water over most of the reef being only one or 
two fathoms deep. For the last kilometre to the south a narrow channel^ 
with depths of 10 to 24 metres, leads into the broad lagoon of Maraa,^ on the 
south coast, and northwards are two deep pools, about 14 metres, which may 
be relics of a once continuous lagoon which has been filled in by coral growth, 
lagoon-formed coral debris, and, in places, alluvium from the island. Around 
these pools and channel, on the sides which the current strikes, f. c., the eastern 
and southern sides, coral growth is vigorous, forming large flats such as are 
not found in the northern part of Pa’ea or any part of the Punaauia Lagoon. 
These beds, except in the southern channel, too ill-defined to be styled reefs, 
are composed of the usual inshore species, the main mass made of Porites 
(Synarcea) convexa with blue, violet, and brown Montipora (in leafy sheets, 
largely), with local additions of leafy species of Patmui (P.frondiferay P. prmtorta^ 
P. deenssatay and P. cactus are all present, and possibly others) and the “ stags’ 
horn coral,” Acropora formosa. Smooth species of Porites are also present, 
but never in the quantity of the knobby P. coniKxa, whereas, on the submerged 
flat, this species is practically entirely replaced by the ordinary smoothly 
massive forms. 

A curious feature of Tahitian lagoons, which reaches its maximum in that 
of Pa’ea, is the prevalence of leafy forms. Leafy Pavom spp. occur everywhere 
on shore reefs; the abundant species of Montipora all have spreading bases 
and large bracket-like expansions, from the centre of which the branches arise, 
or the whole of a large colony may consist of a series of big brackets one over 
the other. In Pa’ea we not only have a great abundance of these forms, but 
Porites (Synarcea) convexa often forms large paper-thin unattached sheets 
in the same way. Most strangely of all, the solid species of Porites often have 
thin horizontal expansions near their bases. Yet the genera with which such 
thin brackets are usually associated, such as Echinoporay Merulina, and 

^ ForexplaaationL of the Plates, see p. 390. 

t The explanation of the plates in this paper is not clear. I append a correct copy at the end 
of the present paper. 

Zoox«. Soo.—J931. 23 
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Turbinaria, are totally absent, while Pachyseris has been found twice and 
Echinophyllia only once in nearly three years* collecting. 

Very little fresh water enters these lagoons; the main streams flow out 
directly through the Pa*ea and Punaauia gaps, while the lagoon water, fed 
by the surf, constantly flows over shallow bars into the gaps whatever the 
state of the tide. Conditions are, therefore, at the optimum for coral growth; 
yet, though prolonged and careful search has produced some astreans larger 
than those previously recorded (a specimen of Favia stdligera measuring 120 cm. 
X 100 cm. X 40 cm. deep, one of LobophylUa of normal size, 4 feet high and 
G feet in diameter), the conclusions drawn from my previous collection and 
observations, whether on the coral fauna or the regression of the reefs, have 
been supported and extended. A few more species have been added to the 
list: Favia hemprichii is recorded from the Pacific for the first time ; F. ingolfi 
is a new species; a large paper-thin Fungiid * is probably a new species of 
Echinophyllia ; of Pavona there are one or two new species, or possibly new 
varieties; P. muldivenais^ of which one specimen was found in 1925, has 
provided a series clearly connecting the species with the apparently very 
different P. explamdata and with P. dmrdeni. Of the list of genera given as 
absent from Tahiti in my former paper, one has turned up, a single large 
specimen of Astreopora f having been found at the end of thirty months* search. 

I should add a note on the immense ecological value of the solid species 
of Porites to the fauna of most of the lagoons. These form big cylinders, 
in every stage of growth and decay, scattered on the submerged flat, where 
they entirely replace the semi-solid P. convexa of the shore reefs. Without 
the support of these most of the species of this, the richest part of the lagoon, 
would be unable to grow, and the fauna would be greatly impoverished. Few 
species can establish themselves on the sand-rasped bottom; besides Porites, 
only Acropora cytherea (called A. hyacinthvs in my previous paper—but I now 
think the species are distinct), Leptastrea purpurea, a Montipara, Agaricia 
ponderoaa, and the hydrocorallin^ Millepora are capable of Bo fixing themselves. 
Even LobophylUa is always supported by Porites. Of these species, Acropora 
cytherea is the only one with much building importance ; its great corymbose 
colonies, often two metres or more in diameter, are in places very abundant 
just within the barrier edge. Here, however, the ocean water, poured over 
by the surf, is free from sand ; further within the lagoon this species needs 
support as much as do the other corals, and is never found on the bottom. 
Agaricia ponderosa forms big solid masses, but, like Acropora cytherea., is common 
only in places on the outer submerged flat, usually near a pass. In most lagoons 
it is rare. 

The peculiar influence of the polychaete worm Phyllochadopterus sp. upon 
corals has riot hitherto been recorded. It is not common as a coral commensal, 
but, when found, is in numbers together. Colonies of smooth-surfaced Porites 
and of Millepora are occasionally found in which the surface is raised into 
little cones, about 5 mm. across the base and 3 mm. high, from the tops of which 
the worm-tube projects a millimetre or so. I have found the same worm in one 
specimen of each of three other corals, Cyphastrea microphthalma, Leptastrea 
purpurea, and LobophylUa corymbosa. In the former two the effect is very 
striking, the cones being prolonged into branches, giving the colony a strange 

* My collection of the colonial Fungiidee will be need by Profeseor Matthai in hiii piromiaed 
revision of the group. 

t 1 cannot give a specific name as the development of septa and columella, upon which the 
species are mainly distinguished, shows every possible variation in different areas of tiiis large 
specimen, 
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appearance for any species of these genera, while the calyces become thin-walled, 
with delicate exsert septa. In the latter the tubes apparently lay in the body- 
cavities of the polyfw, and have been calcified by them, but seem to have been 
no detriment to their growth. The former two examples are shown on PI. I., 
the Lobophyllia on PI. IX. Montipora effusa Bernard has been stated by him 
to owe its strange branches to worm-tubes, but neither in this species, which is 
common in Papeete Harbour and the neighbouring lagoons, nor that so abundant 
in Pa’ea lagoon, which has tapering gently-curved branches, have I found any 
worms. * 

This latter species is interesting in that it is the only one which shows any 
conspicuous relation to current; the lagoon current here is always south, 
and the branches of this Montipora are longest on the north sides of the colonies ; 
those on the southern sides are occasionally seen to bend laterally and north¬ 
wards. Besides this I have occasionally seen Porites form ridges, and even 
plates, which are set against the current; but otherwise there are no effects 
upon the forma of colonies due to their being exposed to currents from one 
direction. 

As a preliminary to experiment I began attempting to define the species 
and the range of their variation, and, having the ^vantage of Matthai’s two 
monographs on the Astreans and Vaughan’s large works, it seemed that the 
identification of the few Tahitian species would be an easy matter. I found, 
however, that I was frequently unable to divide my species on either Matthai’s 
scheme or on Vaughan’s (where these differ), and seemed faced with disagree¬ 
ment with both these authorities, whose work is based on the examination 
of hundreds of specimens, where I, by diligent search, have obtained tens. 
The explanation is found in the special characteristics of the Tahitian fauna. 

In my paper of iSept. 19281 showed that the Tahitian coral fauna is restricted, 
largely by the absence of many members of the Astrean division and the small size 
of those which do exist here, and that this restriction is due to some ecological 
cause, and not to the geographical isolation of Tahiti alone. I now find that the 
minute structiire of the coralla is modifiecl in a way which shows that the sur¬ 
viving species have had to adapt themselves to conditions unfavourable to 
normal building. Whether this adaptation is purely ecological or is hereditary 
remains to he seen; in one of the forms of Leptastrm it is the latter; but the 
occurrence of similar changes in corals so widely separated as the Astreans are 
from Herj)dolitha and Fungia suggests the former. It gives a suggestion as 
to why the perforata (e. g., Acropora and Poritea) are here in strength, un- 
affecte<l by conditions which make it difficult for the imperforata to survive. 

It seems, too, that variability is specially great in Tahiti—compare the 
monosi)ecifio genus Millepora. In the Red Sea I found only three forms : 
(1) thin parallel netted plates, of a yellow-brown colour, and (2) solid irregular 
plates, resembling the M. pMyphijllm from C(X50S Keeling Atoll figured by 
Vaughan (1918, pi. 93), but never attaining the size given by Wood-Jones, 
and always of a light greenish-grey colour ; (3) honeycomb facies, with no 
intermediates. Hei*e in Tahiti the genus is far more variable, comprising 
the four distinct forms I have already described, and a fifth, massive form, while 
intermediates between all five are easily found. 

The subject of the constitution of local coral faunas is one worth extended 
investigation. Why, for instance, does Pavona variana become an appreciable 
reef-builder in the Maldives, where there are no leafy species (Gardiner,' Fauna 
and Geography of the Maldives, etc.’), while here, though the former is in abun- 
(Iwoe and in great variety, it forms noth^ but small crusts, while the leafv 
speoien oociir in quantities ? Why is Poritea cotmm^ the commonest of corals 

23 » 
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here, growing to masses up to 12 feet in diameter, not recorded elsewhere! 
These two species especially seem to form an almost inextricable tangle of 
varieties, and, in short, it would seem as though this far oceanic island 
had been an evolutionary centre for corals to some extent, as it has been so 
conspicuously for plants. 

A sentence from a lecture by Bateson—“ A species is a real thing, but we 
do not know what it is ”—seems peculiarly appropriate to corals, and it appears 
to me that the corals are particularly appropriate material for this discovery, 
and the study of them may well lead to advance in our knowledge of the methods 
of evolution. My experience indicates emphatically that coral species can 
best be studied in a (temporary) laboratory by the reef, and not in museums, 
and should, of course, be accompanied by experimental work. For one thing, 
no museum has more than a few specimens of normal size, and the small pieces, 
which alone can be transported and stored, are often misleading. I return 
to this subject when dealing with Lobophyllia. 

Matthai (1914, p. 35) has shown that in adult Astreans the thecal walls and 
columella are not independent structures, but are formed by the fusion of the 
ends of the septa. This is true of the columella in development also ♦. The 
septa being the morphological foundations of the whole skeleton, the effects 
of any reduction of building-power are most prominent in them. The following 
are the variations from the normal found in Tahitian Astreans, the details of 
which, and the difficulties they make in specific determination, being given 
in the description of the species :— 

(1) The septa are cut into narrow teeth. 

It is to be observed that long septal teeth are the result of reduced growth 
and are not additional as might be supposed. This form of reduction is found 
regularly in the local variety of Favia versipora, in Cyphaatrea microphthaima, 
B very few calyces of Leptastrea, and frequently in Lobophyllia ] also in 
Fungia spp. and Herpetolitha Umax,, 

As this is a point of fundamental importance, observations in support must be 
given. It is shown (1) by the general comparison of Tahitian specimens among 
themselves and with descriptions of those from other seas; (2) by direct 

comparison of adjacent septa, where one is toothed and the other is not, 
the ends of the teeth corresponding to the edge of the entire septum ; (3) by the 
fact that it is the narrower septa that bear these long teeth—the broader are 
entire or have broad, blunt teeth. This is most easily seen in the large septa 
of Fungia and Herpetolitha. 

Herpetolitha iimax (Esper). 

The species recorded from Tahiti is H, stticta Dana, who named his specimen 
from Fiji, H. crasaa. Both species are described by Vaughan, the latter from 
Keeling Atoll, and by Gardiner, from Funafuti. Vaughan also places the twelve 
specimens collected by the U.S.F.S. ‘ Albatross ’ in Papeete Harbour, Tahiti, 
under H. strkta, and agrees with Gardiner that records of H. Umax from Tahiti 
need verification. 

After detailed tabulation of sixty specimens between 152 mm. and 480 mm. 
in length (the latter, apparently, a record for the genus), I concluded that ali 
three species are here present, but that the series cannot be divided at any point. 

• See, for inetanoe, Boeolima, “ Poet-larval Development of the Coral Meandra areolata ** 
Carnegie Inst. Wash. Publ. 891, 1929. Per the adult form of this coral, see Matthai, 1928 
p. 29, under the name Manidna arwlata. Compare the outlinee of young buds of Leptaitrea in 
toxt-fige. 1 A 3, pp« 860 A 864* 
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Of these 60 specimens, 20 have no more bending of the septa than has H, Umax 
as described by Gardiner; in 19 it is as marked as in Vaughan’s figures of 
H. stricta and //. crassa ; while in the remaining 21 the calyces are usually of the 
Umax type, with a few of the semi-radial pattern, and in one specimen half the 
ooraUum is Umax and half is crassa. Since this work was finished I find the 
conclusion has the support of Dr. Boschma, but I do not agree that the radial 
arrangement of the septa is duo to increased age alone *. 

In Tahitian specimens of this species, as in some specimens of Fungia spp., 
the septal teeth are quite unlike any published description, being long, 
parallel-sided, or complicated, as shown in fig. 4 of PI. II. When the septa 
bearing such teeth are adjacent to those of normal form, and so can be directly 
compared, it is evident that these long teeth are due to the loss of the inter¬ 
vening portions of the septal w^all. Exactly similar is the case of the costal 
spines of the undersides of certain specimens of Herpetolitha and the whole 
central areas of a few others. The normal condition is for the costae to be 
distinct, as low ridges, for 2 or 3 cm. inward from the edge of the disc, bearing 
short, broad, granulated spines, as figured by Vaughan, 1918, on pi. 51, fig. 3 6. 
In a few specimens the spines of the central area are so different that it seemed 
that another, and new, species occurred here. In these specimens, or parts 
of the specimens, the spines are long, slender, and crowded, giving a furry 
appearance to the areas they cover (PI. II.). The explanation is found in 
sections of the coralla, which show that in normal specimens the basal plate 
is mainly formed by the fusion of the cost® and their spines. Where fusion 
is not complete, as at the sides of the perforations, the spines are seen to be 
quite different from their appearance on the costal ridges, or in surface view 
anywhere on the lower surface, being long and slender and swollen towards 
the base, like ninepins. A section through a long-spined specimen shows 
that the spines are exactly the same, but incompletely fused or quite free, 
and it is to this—not to any greater development of spines—that the strikingly 
different surface-view is due—to loss, and not to growth (PI. II. fig. 3 ; PI. III. 
figs. 5 & 6). 

Herpetolitha Umax shows another disorganization of the deposition of 
CaCOa, this time in the direction of excess. The pathological thickening 
of some of the septa in certain of the Tahitian specimens collected by the 
U.S.F.S. ‘ Albatross ’ in 1899 is referred to by Vaughan (1918, p. 130). In 
many of my specimens tills has gone further, irregular granular masses pro¬ 
jecting above the septa in places. The flesh above these dies in the centre of the 
affected area, which is then occupied by confervoid algao. The morbid growth 
may spread at its edges, while the centre is hollowed out, until considerable 
areas are killed and form shallow depressions. These are not, as 1 supposed, 
due to the collection of sand on the disc ; the disease is from within—^not an 
accident from without. In Favia stelligera, and other Astreans, analogous 
disorganizations occur, as described below. 

Fungia spp. 

The specimen chosen for illustration of dissected septa on PI. II. was 
identified by me doubtfully as F. fiddi. Dr. Boschma, having kindly 
examined photographs of the whole specimen, tells me that F, repanda and 
F. fiddi are hardly distinguishable, F, concinna, and its synonym F, plana, 
are also probably only forms of F, repanda. See his notes on these species, 
and on F.paumotuensi^ and F. scvlaria, in his paper on the Fungidas collected 

• Tho FungidfiB collected by Mr. Cyril Croasland at Tahiti, etc. P. Z. S. 1929, p. 46. Horst 
Madreporaria of the * Siboga * Expedition, 1921. 
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by Mr. Cyril Crossland at Tahiti, etc. in these ‘ Proceedings,* 1929, pp. 44 & 
45. My own experience with the latter two species is that odd specimens can 
usually be placed in one species or the other, but, if a series of fifty to a 
hundred specimens be taken, division becomes impossible, even if all the 
specimens are of good size. 

There is a curious point about F. fungites and F. cooperi, of which one 
specimen each is recorded from Nuka Hiva, in the northern Marquesas. The 
‘ St. George * was six weeks in the group, which 1 spent listing the coral 
species of this very restricted fauna. No Pungidse were ever seen in the 
southern islands, and only once in the northern, when four specimens were 
seen lying together within an area of a square yard or so. Under these 
circumstances it seemed obvious that all were from the same stock, but the 
two specimens I took now appear as two unrelated species. 

It appears to me that the species of Fungia and its allies need drastic 
revision. This can bo dcme properly only by the reef side, and must be 
accompanied by breeding and other experimental work, which would probably 
throw valuable light on the species problem in general. The corals in so 
many cases show divergence into quite distinct forms without any actual 
separation of species. 

(2) The septa are abnormally thin in practically all Tahitian Astreans, 
so that, wliere thickening of the septa forms a specific distinction, as in 
Leptastrea and Lobophylliaf discrimination becomes nearly impossible. 

(3) The septa are conspicuously narrow, and fail to reach the columella 
in forms II., IV., and VI. of Leptastrea, in Cyphastrea microphthalma, and 
certain parts of the coralla of Favia steUigera. There is also a reduction of 
number and failure to reach the thecal wall in Leptastrea IV. and VI., and 
those parts of Favia stelligera with hypertrophied columella. 

(4) Palial lobes are absent in species characterized by their conspicuous 
development. This is practically complete in the local variety of Favia 
versipora, the new F, ingolfi, and is frequent in F. stelligera. 

(5) Degeneration, or even absence, of the columella, which is loosely made 
in almost all specimens of Favia versipora and F. ingolfi. It may be degenerate 
or hollow in Lobophyllia corymbosa and Favia hemprichi, absent altogether 
in parts of colonies of F, stelligera, and hypertrophied in others. In Cyphastrea 
rnicrophthulma it is absent, as also in parts of colonies of F. hemprichi. In 
Leptastrea all stages of degeneration are found. 

(6) Besides these septal structures, the peritheca is also affected, becoming 
vesicular in species in which it is normally dense, as in specimens of Cyphastrea 
rniorophthalrm and Favia versipora, 

(7) The walls between calyces, i. e., the two thecse and the peritheca between, 
are thin, as in Leptastrea, in Favia stelligera, and in all three forms (hitherto 
species) of Lobophyllia. 

(8) The effect of the surf floods upon Favia stelligera and Lobophyllia is 
to cause increased delicacy of the theca and septa, while solidifying the stock. 
Complete shelter in the lagoon and in crevices causes increased size and 
openness of the calyces, thinner septa, and looser columella in Favia versipora. 
Some influence of physical conditions on the forms of Lobophyllia is described 
in the systematic part. 
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Systematic. 

The Astreans of my first collection were named for me by Professor Matthai 
as in the column on the left. On the right are my 1928-9 specimens, with 
emendations of nomenclature due to Vaughan, who had access to Dana’s types. 
In other cases species considered distinct by Matthai and other authors are 
run together. Reasons have been given for thinking that some of these fusions 
may be local phenomena, and further reasons for the same possibility are given 
below. 


Oollootiun.of 1925-6. 

(1) Cyphastrea microphthalma. 

One very small specimen. 

(2) Leptasirea roissyana. 1 

(3) L, ehrevbergaTUi. ) 

(4) Lobophyllia corymbosa. 
Four specimens. 


(5) Favia versipora. 1 

(6) F, walcayana. I 

(7) F. solidior, J 

(8) F.<mtiplanata. One specimen 
only. 

(9) F. acropora. 

(10) Favia, sp. n. One specimen. 


(Jollfiction of 1928 9. 

(1) Numerous similar specimens, from 
special habitats. 

(2) and (3) These two species grade 
together, and with L. solida and 
i. immersa, 

(4) L. corymbosa, L. costata, and L. hem’ 
prichii. 25 specimens in aU, in 
which intermediates between all 
three species are found. 

(5) , (6), and (7) all grade together in 
one degenerate Tahitian variety of 

F, versipora Lmk. 

(8) Not found. 

(9) jP. atelligera. Nine specimens. 

(10) Not found. 

(11) Favia ingolfi, sp. n. One speci¬ 
men. 

(12) F, hemprichii. Nine specimens. 


Genus Cyphastrea. 

Cyphastrea microphthalma. (PI. IV. figs. 7 & 8.) 

When Matthai made his complete revision of this genus, in 1914, this species, 
which is common in the Red Sea and Indian Ocean, had been recorded from no 
part of the Pacific. In 1925 Hotfmeister recorded one tiny specimen from 
Mayor’s Samoan collection, dredged from 18fms., similar to the single specimen I 
found on a shore-reef of Tahiti in that year. In 1928-301 found it quite common 
in certain localities, under special conditions which are probably temporary, 
but only as small crusts, generally one, but sometimes three inches in diameter. 
The favoured habitats are: (1) A shore reef of Papeari, which, in October 
1929, was restarting growth after the destruction of its corals by the flood of 
January 1926. (2) In Pa’ea lagoon, on sandy shallows off the mouths of two 

adjacent streams which have been dry for more than a year, the rainfall of 
the last two years having been exceptionally low. (3) On a broad flat of corals 
adjoining the shore north of the above area, the coral, having been largely 
killed off by the growth of a dark grey sponge. It would seem that ecologic 
conditions are against this species almost to the point of its total suppression 
in the Pacific; but that, a field being cleared for it, it can immediately respond, 
as do nettles and docks on cleared land. It generally grows in the open, but 
may be in shaded cavities in the latter habitat, and in this, as in locality, 
follows the distribution of Leptastrea, 

The species is characterized by “ Calyces (having) the interior obscured by 
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the considerable thickness of the septa....; of these, ten meeting the columella 
(are) equally thick . . . .; columella thicker than in the last two species, with 
higher rods projecting into the calyx.” I quote Matthai, omitting the par¬ 
ticulars in which my specimens agree with the normal ones he examined, 
and upon which I have satisfied myseK of the specific identity. Matthai's 
nine photographs, like Vaughan’s and Faustino’s, emphasize the difference 
shown by the Tahitian series, in which, in all the 46 specimens I have examined, 
the calyces arc open, since the septa, though thick and spiny above, are thin 
and narrow below, descending vertically (PI. IV. fig. 7). As the calyx is often 
twice as deep as it is broad, the structure of the lower parts can only be shown 
by section. It is then seen that none of the septa meet the columella, and that, 
in most cases, there is no columella for them to meet, the bottom of the cup 
being closed by a smooth, thin, horizontal dissepiment. In one case this is 
near the surface. In other cases this dissepiment may bear an irregular spine 
or two, or a small amount of granular matter either spread out over the bottom 
of the calyx or heaped into a rudimentary columella. The lower parts of the 
septa arc dissected into narrow, often excessively delicate tee^, recalling 
those of the Tahitian variety of Favia versipora, but, so far from forming the 
columella, they do not, as a rule, reach the centre of the calyx (PI. IV. fig. 8). 

The perithcca is usually as dense as in Matthai’s specimens, in marked 
contrast to the thin dissepiments of the calyces. In one or two specimens 
it is more vesicular, but the vesicles have thick walls. Pew specimens are, 
however, thicjk enough to give satisfactory sections of the peritheca. 

Genus Leptastbea. 

(Pis. V.~VIII. and text-figs. 1-6.) 

All the five species given by Matthai and Vaughan occur in Tahiti, though 
L. bottw (solida) and L. immarsa, the species with exseH calyces, are rare and 
hardly typical. Intermediates between all five abound, and since (perhaps 
as a peculiarity of this fauna) neither author’s definitions can be strictly applied 
to more than a small proportion of the colonies, the rules of nomenclature 
demand that all be grouped under one specific name, which will be L. purpurea 
Dana, 1846. This is a misleading arrangement, quite unsuitable to the stage 
which the recent corals have reached in their evolution ; no one type should 
take precedence of any other, nor has this custom, in the case of monospecific 
genera, any advantage from the viewpoint of the pure systematist. 

Matthai forestalls criticism by frankness regarding the difficulties of his 
system, while Vaughan remarks that “ those who have had wide experience 
with stony corals well know .... that dogmatism on the relations of species 
is hazardous.” 


Ecology. 

Lepaetrea is by far the commonest Astrean in Tahiti; it is the coral which 
lives nearest to the shore, often close under the beach, in little colonies forming 
crusts on dead coral or basalt stones, with the algae DictyotUy Turbiuaria, 
and Padina. A few yards out it is accompanied by small colonies of Psam- 
mocora contigua, Porites (Synaroea) convexa, smooth Poritee, and Pocillopora 
damicornis^ with leafy species of Pavona abundant in places. The colour 
of these inshore colonies is variable ; it may be dark brown, almost black, 
in the calyces, from which the peritheca stands out as a whitish network, 
or it may be a light yellow-brown almost uniformly. I find no skeletal dif¬ 
ferences corresponding to these colour variations. On the submerged flat 
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area small colonies such as these of the shore-belt are rarely seen, Lepastrea 
here attaining diameters of 1 to 3 feet either as a crust on the bottom or 
as upstanding masses, such as are illustrated in the text on pp. 366 & 367. 
These, however, are found to be lumps of dead Porites, with but a thin coating 
of the Leptastrm, only a few centimetres or millimetres in thickness. As noted 
in the Introduction, this is one of the three corals capable of growing directly 
on the bottom of the sand-swept submerged flat, and the only one which cannot 
escape the scour by upward growth independent of chance support. Besides 
their great size, these bottom-living specimens are distinguished by their 
nearly uniformly small, generally almost round calyces. Distorted and larger 
calyces perhaps occiir more frequently in my collection than in nature, as the 
bottom-living colonies are difficult to obtain. In colour they are a light 
yellow-brown, but, as usual in most corals, this turns to chocolate on the 
shaded parts. The polyps are often a dark dull green. On the lagoonward 
slope of the barrier edge the genus is not common, occurring as small colonies, 
a few inches across, in crannies. The majority of these specimens are distin¬ 
guished from those of the other two habitats by their large irregular calyces, 
some of which are compressed into long, narrow, almost meandrine forms. 

While there is a (jomplete overlaj) in the characters used for specific definition, 
by neglecting detail and looking at the specimens in a broad way the majority 
can be placed in groups corresponding to L. roissyana and L. ehrenbergana. 
Further, while no two specimens of the roissyana facies from the submerged 
flat are quite alike, and there is complete overlap in their characters, there 
is individuality, certain peculiarities extending to the whole area of large 
colonies, independently of exposure to light or to current, which is always 
to the south in this part of Pa’ea lagoon. The differences are therefore innate, 
the beginnings of species differentiation, which in course of time, or through 
changing conditions, might be carried to completion. It is possible that this 
has already gone furthei* in localities where coral growth is more normal than 
we find it here. There is also indication of selection by environment in the 
proportions in which the varieties, described later, occur in the three habitats, 
thus :— 


Inshore. Facies 11. 

III. 

IV. 
VI. 

L. solida. 


29 specimens. 

A few calyces. 

15 specimens. 

fl 

2 

— Total examined 


Submerged flat. Facies II. & III... 6 specimens. 

IV. 8 


— Total examined 

Barrier edge. Facies II. 4 specimens. 

III . 25 

IV . 11 

V. and VI. None. 

— Total examined 


52 


16 


40 


108 


Owing to overlapping of characters these numbers are only approximate, 
and another worker would probably give them differently, though the result 
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would be the same. This proviso applies to most of the numerical arrangements 
which follow. 

The differences between the extreme forms of this monospecific genus are 
enormous. Compare, for instance, Dana’s type of L, purpurea, shown by 
Vaughan (1918, pi. 30, figs. 1 & la), with L. trausveraa (pi. 31, figs. 1 & la), 
and both with Matthai’s L, ehrenbergana (1914, pi. 18, figs. 2 & 7) or Vaughan’s 
figures of the species with exsert calyces, both of the 1914 and 1907 publica¬ 
tions ; also my figures on Pis. V. to VIII. and the drawings on pp. 360, 363, and 
364. These differences are mainly due to a progressive reduction in number 


Text-figure 1. 



Leptasfrea, speoiinun No. 5, of the Bubmorged flat Beries. Two calyces and two buds, x 15. 
ThcBc show that the (roluinella is made by meeting and swelling of the edges of the septa. 
Some of the Hepta do not pass on to the wall, and are shown with distal ends imperfect. 


and size of the septa, and, since the columella is formed from the septa, of the 
latter also. As anatomy follows upon physiology, it is important to know what 
is the value of columella and pallial lobes to the polyp, and how it is possible 
that such almost universal structures should vary so greatly, and even 
be totally absent, without bringing life to an end. What is the function 
of the parts of the polyp below the columella which are periodically cut off 

* The specific name transver^a may be misleading; the compressed columella is always 
longitudinal when the calyx is not round, and there is no real diiFerenoe between it and an 
elongated columella in the ehrenherga'na types. 
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by the dissepiments ? (Matthai, 1918, p. 9). Do they collect excretory 
material which is thus got rid of ? Why do these parts extend so deeply 
in Leptasireaj and why are dissepiments rarely seen ? What is it that inhibits 
upward growth, so that only thin crusts are formed ? In Mayor’s experi¬ 
ments on the rates of growth (1914, p. 64 and pi. 12) the small specimen of 
this genus added nothing to its weight in fifteen months, and it is obvious that 
the small inshore colonies of Tahiti remain of nearly constant size, since the 
average has been the same since 1925. 

The formation of the columella cannot be made out when it is compact and 
fully developed ; but, where it has not been solidified by calcareous deposition, 
it is seen to originate by direct overIaj)ping of the septal ends, in contrast to 
Favia and Lobophyllia^ where it results from tlie clockwise twisting of septal 
trabeculai. A “ transverse ” plate, upon or against which the septa meet 
(botli conditions are found), may be formed by the fusion of two opposite 
septa, or may be absent. The series of drawings in text-figs. 1, 2, & 3 show 
stages in the simplification of the columella leading to its disappearance as 
a distinct structure ; the young buds in text-figs. 1 & 3 especially show its 
origin. Only one stage is shown by Vaughan (pi. 31, text-fig. 1 a), none by 
Matthai—from wliich it may be concluded that this degeneration is commoner 
in Tahiti than elsewhere. 


Systematic. 

The museum specimens of the genus have l)een thoroughly described by 
Matthai and Vaughan, who divided the genus into two groups :— 

I. Calcyes polygonal, not exsert. 

Matthai’s L. roissymui and L. ehrmbergava. 

Vaughan’s L. purpurea (L. roissyam) and L, transversa, 

II. Calyces round and exsert (except typical L, boUce), 

Matthai’s L. solida and L, immersa, 

Vaughan’s L. bottoe and L, immersa. 

The disagreement between the two authorities as regards Group II. is 
merely one of nomenclature, since Vaughan considers that the name bottce 
has a month’s priority over solida, both names given by Mihie-Edwards and 
Haime in the same publication; but it seems possible that Vaughan 
has misunderstood Matthai’s statement, which is not very clear. In the 
case of Group I. the disagreement is more serious. Vaughan, having access 
to Dana’s types, found that ehrenbergaua is synonymous with purpurea, 
and that the specimen sent to him labelled L, roissyana by Matthai was 
a transversa, which he regarded as a distinct species. He also pointed out 
that the description of roissyam by Milne-Edwards and Haime applies 
well to L. purpurea. He admits that Matthai may be right in combining 
L. transversa with L. roissyana, but awaits definite proof of their 
identity. This I am able to supply. Matthai and Vaughan lay emphasis 
on different structures, the former dividing his species by the thickening 
of the septa within the calyx or upon the theca, the thickness of the 
walls, and general development of the columella ; Vaughan laying stress 
on the details of the septa, whether toothed or entire, smooth or granulated, 
whether the columella is smooth or papillate. After much labour in attempting 
to find some means of classification on these lines I found that Leptastrea 
shows the reduced building power of the other Astreans in Tahiti, and therefore 
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these characters fail us as a means of discrimination. The walls of specimens 
otherwise like ehrenbergana are often scarcely thicker than that given in the 
definition of roissyana, and their maj^imum is only 10 mm. instead of the 
l-e5 mm. given by Matthai; there is no correspondence between the granulation 
of the sides and edges of the septa and their toothing, the former being common, 
the latter rare, in all my series; the columella may be solid and papillate, broad 
and smooth, compressed or reduced to the overlap of a few septa, in quite 
an irregular way. There is complete overlapping, as shown by the descriptions 
given below. 

For purposes of description I propose the following subdivisions of the 
specimens with calyces not exsert, based mainly on the state of development 
of the septa :— 

I. As Dana’s type of L. purpurea. Septa thick, sloping, two cycles and part 
of the third reaching the columella, crowded in the calyx, so that their tops 
make a funnel-shaped depression. Columella dense and papillate. Unfor¬ 
tunately the type-specimen is only a fragment, 85 mm. in longest diameter ; 
as it is 38 mm. thick, it must have been broken from a large specimen, the other 
parts of which would probably have shown interesting variations; compare, 
e. g.y Faustino’s figures of L. bottcB (solida) on his plate 21, the lower of which 
is hardly distinguishable from Dana’s type. This facies is not illustrated 
by Matthai, but is shown by Vaughan, 1918 (pi. 30, figs. 1 & 1 a). It does not 
occur in Tahiti, but I have an example from the Great Barrier Reef, given to 
me by Mr. G. W. Otter, in which the septa are even more granular, thicker, 
and consequently more crowded, than in the type. 

II. Septa loss regular, being thinner, and some narrower; hence a more 
open calyx, which is also deeper, so that the broader septa descend vertically. 
Illustrated by Vaughan (pi. 30, figs. 2 & 3 a), and by Matthai (pi. 17, figs. 5 & 7). 

III. Some large calyces narrow and elongated, or otherwise deformed. 
Septa all vertical; two cycles, of nearly, reach the columella, but in Tahiti 
the crowding of the septa, noted by Matthai as characteristic of L. ehrenbergana, 
does not occur. Columella generally dense and papillate, but may be degenerate 
or compressed. This form is well figured byr Matthai, but not noted by Vaughan, 
though forms II. and III. are usually found on the same colony. Fig. 9 on 
PI. V. illustrates a Tahitian example, No. 13 *, from the barrier edge. Note 
the thin walls and septa, and compare with Matthai’s fig. 5 on pi. 17 and 
figs. 2 & 7 on pi. 18. 

IV. Majority of the calyces small, 2 to 3 mm. in diameter, and often nearly 
round. Not more than ten septa reach the columella, often fewer. Columella 
correspondingly simplified degenerate or compressed. This is illustrated 
by Matthai’s figures of L. roissyana, except fig. 2 on pi. 19, and by Vaughan 
(pi. 30, fig. 3 ; pi. 31, figs. 1 & 1 a), but these figures do not show the columellse, 
for which see drawings in present text. 

V. In many specimens of series IV. the tubercles on the top of the columella 
fall into a row, and occasionally fuse into a definite smooth plate along the 
top of the columella. In two large specimens of the submerged flat series, 
this formation is found in practically every calyx. (See PI. V. fig. 10, and 
text-fig. 2.) 

VI. Calyces small and regularly polygonal, walls thin and calyces open, 

* The serial numbers of my collection are quoted. Most of the specimens are now in the 
British Museum of Natural History, though some remain in the museum of Papeete. 
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Text-figure 2. 




Two calyces from Leptoitrea, specimen No. 9, of the submerged flat series, 
with compressed colnmellce. X 

In OM of them the tubercular septal ends fall more or less into a row; in the other this is definite, 
and forms a tripartite ** top-plate,” leading to the undirided plates shown on PI. V. fig, 10. 
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giving the skeleton a honeycomb appearance. Septa very narrow, often 
broken against the theca, sometimes only six or eight complete and reaching 
the degenerate columella. This variety has not been hitherto described, 
and is figured on PI. VI. and text-fig. 3. 

The Shore Series. 

Of the 51 specimens examined, 29 have a general resemblance to Matthai’s 
typical eJirmhergana of pi. 17, figs. 5 & 7. Distorted calyces are rare. They 
have numerous sloping septa, of which some are more prominent and steeper, 
as in form II., sometimes toothed ; but the columella may be so degenerate 


Text-figure 3. 



Three calyceH and a bud rudiment from fjeptastven, L. 0. 2, form VI., of the iiiMlionj Heriep 
Few and broken septa, with degenerate c.olumolla. X 15. 


that the number joining it cannot be given, though in specimens otherwise 
similar it is 12 to 15. They are thin, and thickening in theca or in calyx 
generally cannot be made out. The upper parts of hummocks are occupied 
by more or less pentagonal calyces up to 6 mm, across. The septa may be 
smooth and toothed, or granular and entire, or vice versa. The columella 
may be papillate or smooth, thick or compressed, or quite degenerate, in the 
same colony; compressed and degenerate are the more frequent. Typical 
‘‘ transversa ” columellse my accompany large calyces with sloping septa. 
Walls often 1*0 mm. thick, rarely 1*25 mm. 

Two specimens are distinguished by their solid walls and conspicuous 
intercalycinal lines, between regular calyces. Short lengths of wall are 1-6 to 
2*0 mm. thick \ where this ooeure the thecse are slightly exsert. Septa thin, 
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granular, often toothed^ columella degenerate, depressed below level of septal 
teeth, and not compressed. These two specimens seem to connect the preceding 
with L. solida {cf, Matthai, p. 71, specimen No. 12 and PL VII. fig. 12). 

The rest of the specimens of this series have deeper, generally smaller calyces, 
with thinner walls. The calyces are conspicuously more open, as the septa are 
narrower and steeper. Otherwise septa and columellac are, at one end of the 
series, much as the preceding, with whieh tlicre is complete intergradation. 
At the other end of the series the sepia of the higher orders narrow down to 
mere lines on the theca, only 9 or 10 rea(diing the columella, until form VI. 
is reached, in which breakage of even main septa against the theca is frequent 
(PI. VI. fig. 11 and text-fig. 3). 

It is to be noted that these degenerates of form VI.,,though small in 
number, appear to be as healthy and successful colonies as the others, growing 
under the same conditions and to the same sizes. I have several examples of 
forms II. and VI. on the same stone in contact with each other. 

Submerged Flat Series. 

I have large pieces of fifteen colonies from the submerged flat, of which 
six have large distorted calyces of the purpurm^ehrenhergana facies and nine 
have small calyces of nearly equal size. Of these six, five are from near the 
barrier edge ; the one example from the inner edge of the submerged flat is 
a peculiar growth, a number of irregular columns in a mass 27 cm. wide by 
30 cm. high (text-fig. 4 and PI. VIT. fig. 13). The Leptastre^y however, as in all 
other specimens, is a mere crust a few millimetres thick covering a deiul sub¬ 
stratum, generally of Porites. In this case, in spite of the protection of the skin 
of living Leptastrea, the support is too decaye<l for identification. The largest 
specimen secured is the cylinder sketched in text-fig. 5, which is only part of 
the colony, which spread laterally below; a portion of this spreading part is also 
preserved. This appeared to be the most massive Astrean ever seen in Tahiti, 
but it is the usual mere skin of Leptdstrea, which on one side attains a thickness 
of 5 cm., probably the maximum for this series. This section, it may be 
noted, shows horizontal dissepiments of two kinds, thick and thin. 

A. Facies ehrenbergana. 

No. 2 is the specimen on a columnar Porites shown in text-fig. 4. In spite 
of the peculiar irregularity of the support, the Leptmtrea is unique in having 
the majority of its calyces large, regular polygons 4 to 6 mm. across and up to 
11X6 mm., though few are so distorted as this. Walls thin, usually 0-5 mm., 
maximum 1*0 mm. Septa remarkably strong, but not thickened specially either 
in the theca or on the calyx, not crowded, generally 15 meeting the columella, 
sloping ; finely granular on exsert portions and edges, but sides are smooth ; 
frequently toothed below, the uppermost tooth sometimes bent upwards, 
or the septum below this may be continuous, forming the shoulder sr frequently 
seen in all the Tahitian series. This frequent toothing of the septa is the second 
feature which makes this specimen unique in this collection. Columella 
broad and solid, or nearly solid ; depressed below the septal teeth, and 
consequently papillae few and irregular. As nothing like these calyces is shown 
by Matthai or Vaughan, I give a photograph on PI. VII. fig. 13. 

No. 10. Rather hummocky growth, 16x 16x 14 cm. high. Crust up to 2 cm. 
thick. Walls thin, 0*3 to 1-0 mm. Calyces generally large, polygonal, 
average 4 mm., few distorted, up to 8x6 mm. Septa steep or vertical, often 
thick, granular and toothed at the base, as many as 16-18 meeting the columella, 
which ia always dense and papillate* 
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No. 11. A small colony, only 10x6 cm. Calyces small, but generally 
distorted, those 5 mm. long only 1 or 2 mm. wide. Walls 0*6 to 1*0 mm. 
Septa narrow, vertical, thick and granular above, thin below, rarely toothed, 
generally 16 meet the columella, which is dense and papillate ; sometimes the 
papillae in a ** transverse ** row. 


Text-figure 4. 



Leptashva, epecimen No. 2, of the submerged flat series, growing over probably a 
oolumellar Porif^w. X h 

P. Projecting branches of Poritei {Synarma) laOstellata Q. 

V. Openings of the tubes of the gastropod Vermetus, 

No. 12. Colony, 18x13x13 cm. high. On one side calyces large, 6 mm. 
across, or 8x3 mm., on the other small, frequently distorted in both cases. 
Walls 0*26~0-6 mm. Septa thick and granular, often with a tooth or two at 
base, 16-18 meeting columella. ColumeUa generally dense, but with few 
papillae. 

No. 13. Colony, 12 X 6*5X13 cm* high .(PI, Vni. fig. 15). BemarkaUe for 
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the distortion of all the calyces, some into pentagonal stars. There is a fusion 
of septa in these side branches, but only once a separate columella. Walls 1*0 to 
1*25 mm., i. c., thin in proportion to sizes of calyces. Calyces of every size up to 
11x7 mm. or 13 X 4 mm. ; the more regular larger calyces 4 or 5 mm. across. 
Septa narrow and vertical, thick in calyces, finely granular or nearly smooth, 
often a few teeth at base. Columella dense, papillae prominent or almost 
absent. 

No. 14. Growing on the vertical face and part of the top of a block of Porites 
and Acropora, On the former calyces are small regular polygons, 3 to 4 mm. 
across, and rather shallow ; above, and especially near the upper edge, large 
deep calyces, frequently distorterl, up to Ox 5 mm. On the vertical face septa 
generally thin (but may be thick), swollen on theca, granular or nearly smooth, 
rarely toothed, leading to a solid papillate columella, or columella may be 


Text-figure 5, 



Leptaairea, Bpecimen No. 7, of the pubmerged flat serieR. X J. See also PI V. fig. 10. 


smaU or compressed. Higher up complete ehrevbergana facies is re^h^, 
but in many calyces septa are swollen on theca, thm in calyces, practically 
smooth and quite entire. 


B. Facies roissyanu 

The specimens with small, regularly polygonal calyces are distinguished 
S . tamp tta in gr»Uy, “ 

under the same circumstances, remain small, oiTaTthr^me 

the growth upon the tubes of Phylhehetopterwi (PI. I. hg. 2) has the same 

“ tr^LJia^cielirSrS^te with ^a sSpa^llate columeUa, or the 

teitoiOBtwhoUy Matthai’s ehrenbergam, with small, regular calyces. 

Pboo. Zooi.. Soo.— 1931. 
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No, 3. Three large pieces, 24 cm., 30 cm., and 32 cm. in longer diameter. 
Calyces usually 4-5 mm. in diameter. Foundation much decayed, one piece 
quite hollow, smooth, rounded, or hummocky. Same variations of septa and 
columella as above, but the great majority of both are very thin.' Ten or 
fewer septa meet the columella ; in places a few septa conspicuously broader 
and more exsert. 

No. 4. 30x20x17 cm. high. Calyces usually 3 mm. in diameter. Septa 
nearly smooth or distinctly granular, but always entire. Six to eight meet 
the columella. Columella greatly compressed, sometimes broken or practically 
absent; frequently made of overlapping ends of septa alone. It may bear 
a row of papilla? or, very rarely, a top plate as in form V. 

No. 5. On a sloping plate of Porites^ 17 cm. broad, 23 cm. high, and about 
6 cm. thick. Calyces conspicuously small, deep, and open, the larger 2 to 
2*5 mm., many 1 to 1*5 mm. Septa fairly thick and granular, always entire, 
usually 10-12 meet the columella. Columella thick, dense, nearly smooth 
on top, or witli low papilla?; or it may be hidden by meeting of septa in the 
centre. It is not often compressed (text-fig. 1). 

No. 6. On a very irregular substratum of Porites 27x13x25 cm. high. 
One of the rough specimens above referred to. Otherwise it resembles No. 5, 
but the columellse are more often compressed, and many calyces are almost 
round. 

No. 8. On a low mound with undulating surface, 32x20x12 cm. high. 
Again like No. 5, but calyces on the average larger, 3 mm. diameter being 
common ; they are often round, and the columella is papillate. 

No. 9. Substratum smooth, but the Leptastrea is roughened by exsert septa 
as in No. 6, which it resembles in other characters, except that the columella? 
are broad and papillate as in No. 8, and also, as in this latter, they may be 
compressed to “ transversa ’’ t 3 rpe, in which case the papilla? are in a well- 
marked row, as in text-fig. 2. 

No. 15. Rather irregular hump of Porites, 27x15x18 cm. high. Surface 
of the Leptastrea somewhat roughened in places. Calyues small, generally 
2 mm. in diameter up to 3 mm., some distorted, 3x2 mm. Septa: some 
exsert, distinctly granulated, entire, shouldered, sometimes swollen just before 
joining the columella. Ten, generally less, join the columella. Columella 
small, round ; few papillae or smooth on top, or compressed to a “ transverse ” 
partition, occasionally bearing a top plate. 

The remaining two examples have a form of columella not hitherto definitely 
described. The row of papillae noted in several of the above series fuses to 
a definite smooth plate lying along the top of the columella. This “ top plate ’’ 
has been noted as an occasional feature in specimens Nos. 4 and 15, but in the 
following it is found in nearly every calyx. 

No. 7. This is the large specimen referred to on p. 365 and outlined in text- 
fig. 5. Calyces shown on PI. V. fig. 10. The surface is smooth, the calyces on 
the sides regularly polygonal, to the naked eye appearing round. They differ 
markedly from the preceding in their shallowness and consequently sloping 
septa. The intercalycular lines are deep, but thee® cannot be said to be exsert. 
Average size of calyces 3 mm., but bands of much smaller size occupy shallow 
depressions. Shallow calyces of exceptional size are frequent, 4 cm. to 5 X 3 cm. 
On the upper surface the calyces are smaller, average 2 mm., deeper and less 
regular, i. e., more like the preceding series. Septa sloping, vertical or shouldered, 
according to the character of the calyx, always distinctly granulated and never 
toothed, generally thin, but some, on the top of the colony and the piece from 
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the spreading base, are thick. About 10 meet the columella, in large calyces 
up to 15 ; sometimes thickened just before meeting the columella. (;olumella : 
in all parts of the colony, both the cylindri(%al juecc and the basal expansion 
with a top plate. Only a few are smooth, and in a few then^ is a row of unfused 
tubercles. 

No. 16. This specimen was found in the dyke pool of tlie barrier edge, 
but is best considered in this series. It encrusts a loose stone on all sides, 
though the Lepkistron is dead underneath; measuring 15'^10 <6 cm. high. 
Calyces regularly polygonal or round, slightly exscrt, thus connecting the series 
with L. imjmrsa. Diameters 2-5 to 3 mm., in depressions much .smaller. 
Septa sloping, often shouldered, finely granular, always entin'., very slightly 
exsert. Columella : (I) thick, with a few papilhe ; (2) compressed ; (3) absent 
but for overlap of septa ; (4) well.devcloi)ed top plate. (PI. Vlll. fig. 17.) 

Barrier Edge Series. 

The forty specimens from the barrier edge are all small, havdng grown 
in crannies of the lagoonward slofie *. The largest is 10/12 cm., an average 
specimen about 10/7 cm. They are thus about four times the size of the 
largest of the inshore series, but very much smalkn' than tlu^ characteristic 
large colonies of the submerged flat, which, as stated, are often 00 cm. and 
may be a metre across. 

Dividing by general facies, 

30 specimens fall under L, ehrenhergana, 

6 „ „ L. romyam, 

4 are not placed. 

Even under the influence of the surf-floods the former have not developed 
the normal thi(;kness of walls, which never exceeds 1*0 mm , and is generally 
only half this. The septa are very rarely thicikoned in the calyces and are 
never crowded. Ekuii Vaughan’s (lefinition of L, pnrpumi they differ in the 
absence or rarity of s(^j)tal teeth, and in the fact that-, wlien one or two teeth 
do o(;cur immediately above the columella, tluu'e is no correlation between their 
presence and the granulation or smoothness of the se])ta] faces and edges. 
There is not as mucli coiTt^spondence between so 2 )tal thicdviiess and columella 
density as would be ex])ected. 

The following descrijdions give the evidence for the above statement:— 
Facies ehrenbergana. 

Of the 30 ehrenbergana specimens a group of 14 (more or less) is characterized 
by angularly 2 )olygonal calyces ; only in two arc mon^ than a vtuy few elongated. 
The larger are 3 to 4 mm. in greater diameter. The walls are thin, in eight 
specimens 0-5 to 0*75 mm., in four up to 1 mm., and in two only 0*3 to 0*5 mm. 
The calyces, being deep and open,emi)hasise this thinness of the walls, but the 
columella is, to the naked eye, large and solid. It is generally papillate, but 
may be trabecular, or solid and smooth on top. The se])ta are thick and 
granular near the theca, and may or may not be thin below and near the 
columeUa ; their granulations may be coarse or fine, generally the former, 
but in any case toothing is rare and confined to immediately above the columella. 
From 12 to 15 septa meet the columella. 

* All corals mentioned are from tins lagoonward sloping flat. 1’hc tf)p of tlio outer slope bears, 
a rule, only stunted Millopora and Pocillopora in small quantities. 


24 ^ 
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Another group of four specimens is characterized by more or fewer large 
calyces of nearly regular pentagonal shape, with sloping septa, of which up to 
20 meet the columella. Nos. 22, 23, and 27 are described in detail, following 
which are a few examples which combine the characters of facies purpurea II. 
and ehrenbergarui III. with roissyam and transversa, while being, on the whole, 
of the former facies. 

No. 22. There are two groups of regularly polygonal calyces up to 10 X 10 mm., 
with numerous sloping septa, 20 meeting the columella, secondaries and 
tertiaries often fusing at inner ends in groups. They are thin, both on the theca 
and in the calyx. Primaries entire, or with one or two teeth just above the 
columella, secondaries and tertiaries often well toothed, but sides are nearly 
smooth. Columella dense, large papillate. These calyces are near to facies II., 
but there are also compressed calyces of facies III., with narrow vertical 
septa, not meeting before the columella, very rarely toothed (PI. VII. fig. 14). 

No. 37 is roughly dome-shaped, 8x6x4 cm. high, in this and the (con¬ 
sequent ?) regularity of the calyces resembling an inshore specimen. Walls 
0-5 to 1*0 mm. thick. Septa steeply sloping, thick on theca, thin in calyces, 
or mce versa^ nearly smooth, but often toothed above the columella, which 
is broad and papillate, but somewhat loosely made. 

No. 23. Resembles No. 22 in having large facies II. calyces among those 
of facies III., but they are fewer and only 8 mm. across. Walls are only 
0*6 mm. thick at most. The septa are thick and coarsely granular, more steeply 
sloping than in No. 22, practically always entire, though a very few have a tooth 
or two immediately above the columella. This is unique in all the collection 
in its size, one-third to one-half width of calyx, and in having a convex top 
which is packed with short rods. 

No. 11. Colony, 10x5*5 cm., with unusually smooth outline and uniform 
calyces, which are, however, nearly all distorted. Walls usually less than 
0-5 mm. thick, maximum 0-76 mm. Septa thick and granular, but very rai*ely 
toothed ; being very narrow and vertical, the tops appear wedge-shaped. 
Columella large, dense, and closely papillate. (Form III.) 

No. 33. Calyces mostly small, up to 4 mm. across, few are distorted. Septa, 
usually thin both on theca and in calyx, sometimes thick in calyx. Septa 
granular, entire, very rarely two or three teeth at the base. Columella of all 
kinds: (1)dense,papillate; (2)loose,papillate; (3)degenerate; (4)compressed, 
with papillsB, as in L, roissyana of Vaughan's definition ; (5) compressed, 

with three to six papillae in line, as in i. transversa. This specimen combines 
facies II., III., and IV. 

No. 28. Walls 0*3 to 0-75 mm. thick. Calyces irregular polygons, some 
compressed, about 3 mm. Septa very narrow and thin, many broken, slightly 
granular or smooth, entire. Columella thick, papillate, or compressed to a thin 
plate with a few papillae in a single row. Degenerate L, ehrenbergana, combining 
facies III., IV., and VI. 

No. 7. Similar to 28, but more stoutly built, more dense columellae, and fewer 
broken septa. May be considered as L, ehreinbergam^ combining facies II., 
III., and IV. 

Of the four unplaced specimens two. Nos. 26 and 12, have irregular calyces, 
two having small, regularly polyonal calyces. 

No. 26. Calcyes small, 2-5 to 3 mm., mostly regular polygons. Wall 0-5 to 
1*0 mm. On the sheltered side of the colony smafi, nearly round calyces, with 
walls up to 1*26 mm. Septa always thin, nearly smooth^ often broken between 
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columella and wall. Columelto of every stage of development, dense papillate, 
loose and papillate, and quite degenerate. 

No. 12. Calyces smal), 3 mm. in diameter, distorted to 5 mm. long. Walls 
0-5 mm. or less. Septa sloping or vertical, usually thin, some thicker, either 
on the theca or in the calyx. Columella degenerate, loosely trabecular, or made 
of overlapping septal ends, or almost absent. On the other hand it may be 
wide and solid, but with no definite structure. 

No. 39. Calcycs very slightly exsert, nearly round. Septa thin, smooth, 
entire, with dense papillate columella. Shouldering of septa, characteristic 
of L. immersa (found in many specimens), is prominent here (PI. VIII. fig. 16). 

No. 36 is similar, but the columella is looser, often with overlapping septa, 
rarely compressed. 

The last two specimens seem to combine the characters of L, solida and 
L, immersa. 

The other specimens with uniformly small, usually regularly polygonal 
calcyes have a general L. roissyana facies, but the columellse and septa follow 
no definition. 

Facies roissyana. 

No. 8. A large colony for this habitat, 13 cm. across. Walls 0*6 to 1*0 mm. 
Calyces regular, often nearly round, about 3 mm. and up to 4 mm. In creases 
they are small, as usual. Septa regular, some very rough, or may be nearly 


Text-figure 6. 



Leptasirea, Bj)ocimeii No. 32, of the barrier edge series. A degenerate calyx showing 
columella formed by meeting of the swollen edges of the septa. X 15. 

smooth; shouldered, entire, some are thick in calyx. About 12 meet the 
columella Columella : (1) dense papillate ; (2) thick, but showing formation 
by overlap of septa ; (3) same, showing the beginning of a transversa columella 
(4) dense, but no papillae. Few are slightly compressed. 

No. 17. A small colony, 6x4 cm. Walls0-6mm. Calyces average 3x2 mm. 
hftjng Mnerally oblong, open, as septa are thin, narrow, and vertical. Septa 
roughly granular, but entire. 10 to 12 meet the columella. Columella com 
pressed to a plate, or thick and papillate. 

No. 31. 17 X11 om. Calyces often nearly round, average diameter 3 mm., 
but may te 4'6 mm. Walls up to 0-76 mm. and 1-0 mm. Septa thin, slightly 
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granular, entire, shouldered, 10 usually meet columella, which is moderately 
thick, with papillae, or compressed with papilla) in a single row. 

No. 32. 11x5 cm. Walls usually 0*3 mm., rarely 0*5 mm. Calyces nearly 
round, 3 mm. Septa finely granulate, sometimes toothed at base, more often 
shouldered and entire, 10 or less meet the columella, which may be round and 
papillate, compressed, or reduced to overlapping septa (text-fig. 6). 

No. 34. 15X10 cm. Calyces rather irregular, average 3 mm. Walls 
0*25 to 1*0 mm., frequently the latter. The septa are swollen in the theca, 
also often well thickened in the calyx proximally, but the central parts are very 
thin and the columella is degenerate, but not compressed. It is formed by 
from six to eight septa. Septa nearly smooth or heavily granulated, practically 
always entire and shouldered. 

No. 40. Like 34, but septa thin ; they may be smooth or granular. 

Genus Lobophyllia. (Pis. IX.-XII. and text-figs. 7-10.) 

Occurrence arid Ecology, 

As noted in my account of the Tahitian coral fauna published in the P. Z. S. in 
September 1928, Lobophyllia is one of the common corals of the lied Sea, where 
it usually grows in dome-shaped masses 6 feet or more in diameter. As its stems 
are unprotected from boring organisms, the interior is generally more or less 
rotten. Most colonies are to some extent broken down, some of the branches 
scattered on the bottom, where they continue to live for a short time. In 
Tahiti the genus is rare, but long search in the Pa’ea lagoon has yielded 
24 specimens, only one of which attains normal proportions, being a dome 
4 feet higli and 0 feet in diameter (No. 22). The majority are small, like those 
seen in 1925- 6, ten being under 20 cm. in diameter, ten more do not exceed 
60 cm., and three are a metre or nearly across. Their colour is often the 
greyish tint noted in the 1925-6 specimens, but more uspaUy a yellow-brown, 
sometimes radially banded with a lighter tint, deepening on the circumoral 
disc. The expanded tentacles are slender and colourless, about 10 mm. long. 
As usual in the Astreans, the lower, shaded polyps are of a deep chocolate- 
brown all over; the bright green circumoral disc noted by other observers 
is present in only two colonies (Nos. 12 and 14) and, as in the case of Favia 
versipora, there seems to no connection between this brilliant colour and any 
skeletal or ecological variation. 

All but four of these specimens are from the submerged flat beyond the 
lagoon channel, where, like all but three genera, it is unable to grow directly 
on the bottom, but is found attached to Porites or, in one case each, to Montipora, 
and Millepora, The larger colonies are on the sides of the supporting coral, the 
best developed on the north side facing the current, which is constantly south¬ 
ward. The big dome (No. 22 referred to) appears to be an exception ; but, half 
of it having collapsed, a core, presumably Porites^ was exposed. Many colonies 
are excessively rotten within, and many can be taken up only in fragments, 
which it is often impossible to fit together again, several are completely hollow 
underneath, and hang together literally “ by the skin of their teeth,’' aided by 
slight growths of sponge between their stems. 

Of the three specimens which were found in other habitats. No. 8 grew 
in a cranny of the shore reef, but on its outermost point, where it is swept by the 
current passing through a construction of the channel leading to the broad 
lagoon of Maraa; No. 7 is the only specimen ever seen on the barrier edge, 
and No. 14 is from a pool, held up by a dyke, immediately within the raised 
edge. The genus has never been seen on the ocean slope. 
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These barrier specimens are modified by their exposure to the surge in an 
unexpected way. Both show conspicuously deep, broad, calyces with delicate 
walls, thin narrow septa closely placed, so that the difference between major 
and minor septa is less conspicuous than usual, and the calyx is widely open. 
Most of the septa are finely toothed, as is the rule where they are narrow. 
The colonies have, therefore, a slight and delicate appearance, the more marked 
in the specimen from the actual barrier edge, which has quite a flowerJike 
appearance, in spite of the wild surges to which it was exposed (PI. IX. fig.l9). 
On cutting into tlie theca it is found to be only 3 mm. thick at the level of the 
columella, but solidly made in both specimens, and in No. 7 the septa and 
dissepiments thicken to form a nearly solid mass, the weight of the small 
stock being immediately noticed on taking the specimen into the hand. No 
other specimen, not even No. 14, from the dyke pool, shows this special develop¬ 
ment of the stock. 


Systematic. 

It is significant that all the three species into which Matthai divides this 
genus are found throughout the extreme limits of the Indo-Pacific area, viz., 
from the Bed Sea to Tahiti. (It is not, as yet, recorded from the Tuamotu 
Atolls, and the easternmost islands, the Marquesas, have few genera, among 
which this docs not occur.) 

It is clear from Matthai's catalogue that no normally well-grown specimen 
exists in any museum of Europe or America ; indeed, the difficulties of collec¬ 
tion, conveyance, and, finally, storage make it imi)ossiblo that there should be. 
Of the 58 foroigti specimens which Matthai considers in detail (he examined 
211 altogether), only five are 20 cm. or over in major diameter, the rest can only 
be described as scraps, or are dwarf colonies, such as grow in crannies in very 
shallow water. Compare his side views with mine on Pis. X. & XII. and 
text-fig. 7, The specimens collected by Dana were stunted, even for Tahiti! 

The only way in which specimens of normal size could be represented in 
a museum would be for a collector who had some knowledge of coral species 
to examine a series of colonies by means of a diving-hood, measuring-tape and 
compass in hand, taking samples from defined positions, and, even so, the 
museum would need to be liberal as regards freight and storage. As things are, 
a museum collection gives little idea of the large growths abundant on all reefs, 
and the well-known existence of largo variations in the calyces, with their 
position in the colony, is probably not known in many such large corals ; the 
large specimen of Turbimria in the British Museum described by Jeffrey Bell 
is a notable exception. 

Though Matthai describes only the type-specimens in detail, a small proper- 
tion of the 211 specimens which he examined, these are enough to show the 
immense variability of all the sj)ecie8. I have attempted to show the variability 
of those of my specimens which fall into these species numerically in the table, 
in which each line represents 20-40 measurements, or counts, according to the 
size of the specimen, the thick lines indicating the measure most frequently 
found, the thin those commonly, the dots those rarely, occurring. The vertical 
lines of dashes include the measures given by Matthai in his definitions of the 
species, so that the variations therefrom of these Tahitian specimens may be 
compared at a glance. Following Matthai, I have divided my specimens 
in the first place by the degree to which the formation of meandrine valleys 
has proceeded. In L» carymbosa the majority of the calyces are monostomodaeal, 
and^e valleys do not exceed 60 mm., though some specimens are included 
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in which there is a slight excess. In L, oostata mono- to tristomodseal calyces 
are rare, and valleys up to 120 mm. occur. Again I find much longer valleys 
occasionally, as will be described below. L. hemjmcMi is wholly meandrine. 
has broad, deep calyces, exsert parts of sei)ta broadly arching, with broad- 
blunt teeth conspicuous even beneath the retracted polyp flesh. The connecting 
lamellte are more numerous usually than in the other species. 

I find that of my 24 specimens, L. corymbosa accounts for seven, L. costata 


Text-figure 7. 



Lohophyllia. Three forms of growth from the large colony, Bpeoimon No. 22. X 
a. CalycoB remain short, forming a stick-like branch. 

h. A short calyco at the base broadens out into long narrow valleys, forming a triangular plate. 
Compare PI. Xll. fig. 24. 

c. A conical growth, hardly distinguishable from i. hemprichii. 

(All three are X ^* 5 ). 

for five, and L. hemprichii for five. Of the remaining seven, two are specially 
modified by the reef-edge environment as described above, and five are inter¬ 
mediate between two species. 

The table shows that no other characters vary Constantly with that of 
valley formation, and that, indeed, no set of characters exists upon which specific 
definition can be founded. The septal teeth, usually of systematic importance, 
fail us completely ; in practically all specimens the major septa may bear 
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many small saw-like teeth, or a few large blunt ones near their bases, or none at 
all except on the exsert portion, where again variability is great. There is, 
however, a definite rule in the matter of teeth within the calyx; a broad septum, 
standing well in towards the centre of the calyx, is toothless, tliosc of the 
usual position bear three to five blunt teeth in the lower part, while others, 
equally exsert, and distinctly of the major class, arc narrow, and bear a number 
of small saw-like teeth, through most of their length, like the minor septa. 
It is a matter of mechanics, and illustrates again that these teeth are formed 
by reduced, not by more active, growth. 

That changes in the development of valleys are undergone during growth is 
well seen in the side views of many specimens. Since the edge zone of the j)olyp 
extends only a short distance down the stem, there is no filling in between the 
calyces in the older parts of the colony, and a broad stem was originally a long 
valley, whether it continues as such, becomes longer, or breaks up into a series 
of short corymbosa calyces. PL X. fig. 21 illustrates the simplest growth-form, 
a short valley at the base having given rise to a number of similar corymbosa 
calyces as it grew. In the large colony (No. 22) such short valleys may continue 
indefinitely, forming the stick-like forms of text-fig. 7, which are up to 7G cm. 
in length. On the other hand, a round, or nearly round, calyx may expand 
into the triangular shapes shown alongside, supporting long, narrow valleys 
such as that illustrated on PI. XII.; the reverse case, where a long valley has 
been formed in this way, and later breaks up into separate calyces, is common, 
and is illustrated by text-fig. 8. 

In the calyces there are certain variations which have escaped notice 
hitherto ; their dependence on their surroundings will clearly emerge. These 
are : (1) The formation of broad, plate-hke stems bearing disproportionately 
long and narrow valleys along their upper edges ; (2) wholly meandrine colonics, 
or parts of colonies, which cannot be classed as hemprichii, since the valleys 
are narrow and without any of the other characteristic features of tliis form. 
Examples of the former are to be found in many specimens of both corymbosa 
and costata. In specimen 13 several were collected, of which the largest bears 
two valleys, 150 and 130 mm. long; another bears a single valley, 300 mm. 
long, the triangular plates having a greatest depth of 220 mm.. Both are 
10 to 20 mm. thick, the average being 15 mm. (PI. XII. fig. 24 and text-fig. 7). 
In specimen 22, the largest found in Tahiti, the examples collected are three large 
plates : (1) 50 cm. wide and 34 cm, deep, valley 300 mm. long; (2) 36X 37 cm., 
valley 295 mm. ; (3) 28x36 cm., valley 175 mm. The widths of the valleys 
average 15 and 20 mm. The plates thicken at one end, where they bear short 
meanders and mono-tristomodaeal calyces. Their triangular shape shows that 
they arose by the modification of a normal short calyx (text-fig. 7). 

Specimen 19, a metre in diameter, grew as a flat cake on the top of a hollow 
mass of Ferrites, and could therefore be examined and drawn in situ. I’he sketch 
is reproduced as text-fig. 9, and shows the position of the samples taken ashore, 
of variations in the development of tlie calyces, and of several long, straight 
valleys similar to the above. These lie in shallow depressions of the surface 
of the colony, and are obviously due to crowding between more vigorously 
growing areas. Piece 2 contains straight valleys with lengths up to 150 mm., 
breadths only 10 to 20 mm., the rest of the piece being wholly meandiine, yet 
in every other respect wholly distinct from hemjrrichii. Piece 3 is composed 
of a complicated meander, branched on both sides, very like colony 17 (illus¬ 
trated on PI. XI.); the main valley is 160 mm. long, with a second of 70 mm. 
These are on the whole broader than in piece 2, but do not exceed 20 mm. 
In both cases the abnormality is the result of crowding ; in the case of piece 2 
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between the growing colony and dead coral; in piece 3 by the coral having 
grown out through a cranny in dead corals. The rest of this large colony is 
of typical costata form, including piece 1, which has, however, some valleys 
up to 150 mm. Specimen 17 affords an equally striking example ; this is a whole 
colony, 17x9 cm. in area, almost exactly similar to piece 3 of No. 19. It is 
shown on PI. XI. fig. 22. It grew in a cup-shaped hollow in the top of a Porites 
mass, which it fitted exactly in the horizontal directions, but without reaching 
quite to the top of the cup. 


Text-figure 8. 



Side view of LobophylUa, specimen No. 5'2. X i. Showing the formation of two overlapping platee 
from originally short calyces, as a result of deflection of growth. The original direction 
of growth is given by the arrow. At tlieir upper edges the stems bore valleys 110 mm. and 
120 mm. long, but are now reverting to the short valleys of the original corymhosa form. 
Compare the photograph t)f the upper surface (PI. X. fig. 20), which shows that the part 
to the left and behind retains costata valloys. 

tt. Point at which deflection occurred. 

b, A mass of dead coral, with Porohthon, and Vermetiis tubes, probably concerned 
in the deflection. 

Specimen 16 shows the first stage in this formation of narrow valleys. 
It is a large example, 60 x 38 cm., of the shape shown in text-%. 10. It grew 
on the side of a mass of Porites, its lower edge well above the bottom ; the two 
sides of the colony and its lower edge bulge out and cause a depression in the 
centre of the upper edge. The three areas indicated were separately measured, 
and the results are shown in the table, in which the effect of compression is 
clearly shown. 

This formation of long, narrow, more or less straight, or completely mean- 
drine valleys is often accompanied by what may be called the eytherea arrange¬ 
ment of the septa, as it is shown in Dana’s type so named, collected in TaMti 
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Text-figure 9. 



I^oboyhyllia, f<poGiuitin No. 19, i>i sHUj as sketched from a canoe, showing variation with 
position and suiToundings. X about 

1, ((, h, ; 2 (r, h; and 3 'ire the six pices'^ taken ashore and examined in detail 
A, A. (lolonios of corymbose A(ro}Km( sp. 

P, P. Parts of the supporting colony of roniet>, 

.s.u. Straight narrow valleys in the hohophtfllia. 
l),8. Short brua<l valleys of the roslatu tyjxi. 

(Dead areas are Hhadod.) 


Text-figure 10. 



hohoph yllWf specimen No. 16. To show the shape assumed by the colony and the positions of 
the three areas, the measurements of the calyces of which are given in the table. Note 
that area No. I was on the lower edge in life. 
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82 years ago. Vaughan gives a photograph (1918, pi. 49, lig. 3) and remarks 
(p. 123) : “At one time I thought the latter separable from Mnssa siyiuosa ” 
(now fjobophyllia costata) “ by its narrower valley and the usual absence of 
prominent dentations on tlie lower parts of the margins of the lower septa, 
but, as such dentations are sometimes present, there is no break between it 
and M. costaia. The development of the septal teeth on the lower margins 
of the principal septa appears to be correlated with the width of the valleys.” 
For the last word, ‘‘ valleys," 1 have found it necessary to substitute “ septa,” 
otherwise my specimens agree with Vaughan’s result. Dana’s specimen is 
the most generalized of the set to which 1 propose to allot this name, but it 
shares one of their most striking features, viz., the wide s})aeing of the broad, 
square-ended, major septa, which may be 5 to 10 mm. apart, and include 
between them small septa in sets of three to six ; in the latter case some of the 
minor septa are enlarged, and may represent an intermediate eyede. Such 
a case is illustrated on PI. XI. The columelhe may be distinct, or the 
connecting lamellae may be trabecular, giving a diffused appearance to the row 
of columellgo. 

The occurrence of longer meanders than the normal may, on the other hand, 
result from exactly the reverse condition, viz., the freeing of short calyces 
for lateral expansion by growth above an obstruction, or by an accident to their 
neighbours. Valleys so produced are broad, and readily distinguished from 
those described above. The first stage is an eversion of the caly(‘es, with 
specially prominent costal spines, such as is illustrated on PI. Xll. fig. 23, 
which occurred naturally in specimens 1 and 22, but has been also ])rodiiced 
experimentally. In other parts of the specimen illustrated (No. 1) and in 
other specimens, such as Nos. 5 and 15, these eversions have grown into valleys. 
Of No. 5, the larger portion, measuring 30X 19 cm., is shown in text-fig. 8 and 
PI. X. fig. 20. It may be divided into two parts, in one of whicli the stems are 
more or less straight for a depth of 10 to 16 cm.; in the other they are straight 
for only 3 or 4 cm., at which stage of the growth of the colony an accident 
caused a diversion. The corresponding difference on the surface of the colony, 
shown on PI. X. fig. 20, is that, while the former clearly falls under corymbom, 
having 13 calyces monostomodjeal, 5 di- and 2 tristomodtcal, the latt(‘r is mainly 
occupied by two meanders and their branches with 1 mono-, 1 di-, and 4 tri- 
stomodseal calyces in addition, and therefore must be classed as costata. The 
smaller portion of this colony, 11x10 cm., is a single meander, the average 
width of its valley being 15 mm. No. 15, the smaller piece, 22X 16 cm., almost 
reproduces the accident and re-growth of No. 5; but this has not involved any 
change on the surface, which is made up of mono- to tristomoda^al calyces, 
the longest valleys being 55 and 70 mm. long. It is therefore a corymbosa, 
except for the fact that over part of its area the major septa are usually 2 mm, 
thick, a characteristic of costata^ but a rare occurrence in the whole of this series. 
On the larger piece of the same colony, 40x30 cm., the greater part is again 
corymbosay but an area 17 X 19 cm. to one side has resulted from an outgrowth 
almost at right angles to the main stems, and this is almost wholly meandrine, 
with valleys 25 mm. across, one of them (without its branches, of course) 
155 mm. long ; these valleys have the other characters of hemprichii. 

In general, as exemplified already in specimen 16, the calyces of the lower 
part of the colony are the larger, and lead on to the hemprichii form. The 
meandrine condition is here due not at all to crowding—^as stated, the lower 
margins of the colonies are usually above the bottom—but to exuberance of 
growth, and the five specimens classed as purely hemprichii were not found in 
restricted habitats. 

Enough has been described to sho\^ that conditions alone lead to growth- 
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forms as widely different as the three species, and indistinguishable from 
them. 

To recapitulate from the purely systematic point of view, we have :— 

Specimen 1. corymbosa costata, six [)ieceH (Collected, four with delicate stems 
and small delicate calyces, as PI. Xlf. fig. 23, already referred to ; two are plates, 
with eight or nine columellje, 100 mm. long. One of these, with another piece 
made of short valleys^ were submitted to Professor Vaughan, who identified 
them as costata. 

Specimen 5. corymbom-costala-cifthcrea, as above (text-fig. 8 and PI. X. 
fig. 20). 

Specimen 6. Classed wholly under rmymbom, yet striking fliffcrences between 
two areas of the colony fire shown in the ta])lo of mcfisiirements. 

Specimen 14. Intermediate between costaia and hempricMi (see table). 

Specimen 15.1 is corymbosa^ with septa as thick as in costata (Matthai’s 
definition, that is, septa 2 mm. thick, arc rare in the Tahitian series) over one 
part of its area. Specimen 15.2 is corymbosw-hemprichii. 

Specimen 16. costata, but approaches hempricMi along its lower border. 

Specimen 22. costata ; parts are cyihera, parts hempricMi. Approach to 
corymbosa, since mono- to tristomodaial calyces are common in places (text-fig. 7). 

The table of measurements (PI. XXII.) shows that the five hemprichii 
specimens form a more distinct grou]) than do the others ; but all the differences 
between costata and hemprichii are clearly to be ascribed to an exuberance of 
grow'th of the former. 

The thecal walls of Astreans are formed by the septa (Matthai, 1914, p. 35), 
a fact which, in these huge calyces, it is easy to demonstrate with a simple 
lens. It is therefore not surprising that when the septa are abnormally exsert 
the calyces are shallow. The most constant feature of this series is the exsortion 
of the major septa to 5 mm., and where this is exceeded, in some of the cytherea 
specimens, the difference is due, not to addition to the septa, but to a partial 
failure to build the theca between them, as shown by the occurrence of half- 
formed walls in some cases. That the majority of the series show building- 
power below the normal is shown at a glance by the table of measurements. 
The best measurable index is the thickness of the major septa, since all othe: 
structures of the calyx are intimately connected, structurally and ontogene- 
tically, with them. In few specimens does this commonly reach 2 mm., the 
thickness given by Matthai as normal for costata and frequent in hemprichii, 
and in part only of one specimen is this normally the case. The usual thick¬ 
nesses of the walls are given as 4 to 5 mm., with a maximum of 6 mm. for 
corymbosa and costaia, and up to 6 or 7 mm. for hemprichii ; exceptions are given, 
but few in proportion to the great number examined. Matthai does not 
state how these thicknesses were measured ; the numbers given here were 
obtained by cutting across the wall at, or immediatcily above, tiie level of the 
columella. In the corymbosa specimens, out of 43 measurements there are 
only seven of 4 to 5 mm., the other 36 being 2 to 3 mm., and five are less than 
1 mm. In four corymbosa-costaia intermediates, of 3^ measurements, six are 
of 4 to 5 mm., three of 7 mm., the remaining 22 of 2 and 3 mm. In five costata 
specimens 56 cuts were made, revealing thicknesses of 4 to 5 mm. in 13 cases, 
the other 43 being of the usual 2 and 3 mm. One specimen of hemprichii 
was cut (No. 21), walls of 3, 4, and 5 mm. being found. These were all solid, 
whereas the thicker walls of the preceding measurements, with two exceptions, 
are hollow and even spongy. In the simplest cases the theca is nothing but 
a series of narrow fusions of lateral swellings of the septa (to which may be 
add^, outside, a thin secretion of the edge zone, and, within, one to three 
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dissepiments, generally also very thin ; the septa are seen running through all 
these accessory structures, but in some cases those are laid down more solidly, 
and the wall contains but a few small spaces as relics of its compound origin 

This lightness of build affords an explanation of the almost entire absence 
of large colonies in Tahiti, though it has nothing to do with the small sizes of the 
other Astreans. As noted, even in the Red Sea the colonies are often partly 
broken down through decay of their lower stems ; here this process is even more 
easily a(?complished, and the larger colonies have completely rotted away 
within. Of the single large colony (No. 22), half has broken down, in spite of the 
fact that my cuts in the walls show none less than 3 mm. thick, and those solidly 
made. 

According to the rules of nomenclature, this single-species genus must be 
called Lobophyllia corymhoaa Forskiil, 1775; but it is impossible to dispense with 
the other two names assigned by Matthai, nor do I find any other necessary 
except the cytherea suggested above. Would this conclusion have been reached 
if this work had been done beside a richer coral sea, in which the Astreans 
attain normal numbers and growth ? In other words, is the variability greater, 
while the growth is less, round this far oceanic island ? This can only be 
decided by completing a systematic examination in some such area; but Matthai’s 
result, depending though it did on chance collections, strongly predisposes 
to the idea that quite a different result would have been attained, and con¬ 
clusions reached in accordance with his own. 

Genus Favia. 

I follow Matthai in including the genera OrbiceUa^ FavUea^ and AtMvihaatrea 
in this genus ;— 

(1) Orbicella contains a group of species distinguished by their round calyces, 
which multiply by budding. It might be a convenience to use a subgeneric 
name for the group, but Orbicella is not available, being preoccupied by the 
West Indian 0, annularis, which, having directive mesenteries, cannot be of 
the same genus as those Indo-Pacific species, which have none. Also, in 
Tahiti at any rate, all the three species described by Matthai are variations 
of one, to which I add a second, Favia ingolfi, and to designate two species 
as a subgenus is causing greater confusion than simplification. At the same 
time these two species, in their Tahitian varieties, show a connection with such 
genera as Echinopora and Leptastrea, and, in fact, species and varieties of 
Leptastrea have frequently been included under the name Orbicella, 

(2) Favites and Acanthastrea are united under Favia because the species 
F. hemprichii and F, complaruita, though. I believe, distinct, are very closely 
allied ; but, if these generic names are retained, F, complaruita is a Favites and 
F, hemprichii an Acanthastrea. They are so placed on Vaughan's rearrangement 
of Matthai’s genus Favia (1918, p. 101), but the .separation is unnatural. 

1. Favia stblliobra Dana. (Pis. XIII. & XIV. and text-figs. 11-13.) 

The name stelligera is substituted by Vaughan, and for the acropora used 
by Matthai Vaughan states that “ for reasons stated the name a^ropara is not 
available for any coral." 

We have here a species with little variation which is easily determined. 
It is rare in Tahiti; but, out on the reefs, is readily distinguished from the 
common F, versipora, in spite of being the same colour, generally the same size, 
and occupying the same habitat, by its two chamotemtic features, viz., ita 
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growth-form, hillocks which decrease in thickness below their summits, and its 
small, often irregularly-shaped calyces. It is remarkable that the mere 
growth-form should be always characteristic; text-figs. 11-13 show that 
it is retained under all conditions. Seven of my nine specimens resemble the 
three of Mayor’s Samoan collection in being small and simple, though they 
cannot be described as cylindrical ; of these, six are surf-affected specimens 
from the lagoonward slope of the barrier edge, or the tops of Porites blocks 
immediately within it (text-fig. 11) ; one is from 4 feet of water immediately 
within the edge (text-fig. 12). All these show distinctly the characteristic 
broadening of the tops of the hillocks, though the columns of larger and more 
characteristic specimens are not formed. These are well developed in the eighth 
and ninth specimens, which arc large, one being the largest Astrean seen (except 
some specimens of Lobophyllia), as it measures 120 K 100x40 cm. deep. Such 
columns are shown in text-fig. 13 find on PI. XIIL fig. 25. 

The species is normally characterized by variations in the direction of 


Text-figure 11. 



Fa via 8telUg$ra. A barrier edge specimen (No. 1) to show the cliaraetonstie broadeninjy of the top 
of the colony. Tlu^ (?olony was attae-lied to tho roof by its right hide as well as below, x 

reduced building-power, e.gf., Matthai says: “Peritheca vesicular or compact, 
columella varying in texture, being compact or spongy, one-fifth to one-half 
the width of the calyx, in some corallites quite rudimentary.” The pali are 
generally few and slender. Vaughan notes “ there is a wide range in variation 
of the thickness of the septa and costa3; they may be thick, or thin and fragile 
in the same specimen.” It is by the examination of the figures of both authors, 
rather than from their text, that it is seen that the degenerative changes 
referred to are the exception in the specimens they examined, but the rule in 
the Tahitian ; this evidence is clear, since Matthai gives four photographs 
and Vaughan nine. Vaughan also describes briefly a var. fanningensis, 
characterized by its light texture, the ragged margins of the thin septa, and lax, 
weakly-developed columella, characteristics all my Tahitian specimens, in 
which further degeneration is often found. 

There are large differences between the corallites of the upper surface and 
the sides and bases of each corallum, and these differences are constant 
throughout the seiies (compare figs. 26 & 27 on Pis. XIII. & XIV.). The calyces 
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of tho upper surface are less regular in shape, more closely placed (they may 
be only 0-25 mm. apart, and even less), and, above all, more delicate in structure 
than those below *, whicli are less exsert, larger, rounder, shallower, and 
more widely separated, usually 1*0 mm. or more, and generally more normal 
in structure. Tho first peculiarity of the Tahitian series is to be seen in the 
septa and coste (PI. XT FI. fig. 20), which are practically always so thin as to 
appear translucent; an appearance of thickening is sometimes duo to bending 
of the free edge. They are peculiarly spinulose and ragged, sometimes dissected 
on their well-exsert edges, which, on the upper surfaces of the corallum, are 
usually square-cut. Witliin the calyx they are narrow, broadening below 
into shoulders, which in most cases are the only representatives of the palial 
lobes, below which they are dissected into long trabeculfle. Where the pali 


Text-figure 12. 



are distinct they are slender and spinulose. It is characteristic of the species 
for the calyx to be shallow, but those of the upper surface are deep, especially 
when the columella is absent, or represented by a few thin trabecuhe. Where 
the calyces arc crowded, i, e., over most of the upper surfaces, the costao often 
meet, and may be quite continuous between septa of adjacent calyces. In 
such cases they often connected by transverse spines, like the synaptacula 
of Fungiidse, and when, in folds between columns, the thecae disappear, the 
resemblance to one of the forms of Pavona maldivensis is striking. On the 
inward sloping sides of the coralla and on their spreading bases the septa are 
thicker, though clearly less so than in the specimens illustrated by Matthai 
and Vaughan, less exsert and regularly arched, and the costae do not cross the 
wider spaces between the corallites. The pali are distinct, 5 to 12 in number, 
and the columella is low but compact. In one specimen the calyces of the sides 

* A-B usual in znany corals* 
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are larger and shallow, up to 3 mm. in diameter, but there are rarely any 
distinct pali, while the columella; arc broad, at one end of the colony compact 
towards the other trabecular, and finally they become hypertrophied, a granular 
opaque mass occupying half the calyces, involving some of the septa and 
projecting above the thecal wall. 

One specimen which grew in 4 feet of water (text-fig. 12) LWS, and from 
its regular shape may be presumed to have been unaffected by surf, shows 
no difference to the others except that the calyces of the upper surface are about 
1 mm. apart, and therefore the costa; do not often meet, but some are con¬ 
tinuous from calyx to calyx and some are connected by the transverse spines 


Text-figure 13. 



Farm aielligera. Part of a large colony, jx-einit n No. 9, with typical columns. 

Coral pool just within the barrier edge. X about 

noted above. The thecal rims are, as usual, very thin, and the pali are delicate 
and ill defined even on the sloping under surfaces. 

The larger specimens have the usual thin-walled delicate calyces with 
degenerate structure on the upper surfaces of all their columns, but the greatest 
peculiarity is in the calyces of those faces of the columns which are enclosed by 
their neighbours from the free circulation of the water (PI. XIV. fig 27). They 
are well separated and deep, but only 2 mm. or less in diameter, the septa so 
narrow that the calyces are left quite open but for a large, irregular, but generally 
dense columella, which rises from the floor with no support from the septa, 
which either fail to reach it at all or may do so in two or three oases only. 

Pboo, Zool. Soo,—1931. 26 
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In some cases septa and columella are mixed indistinguishably in a spongy 
mass of trabeculae which nearly fills the calyx. On the fronts of the columns 
the calyces resemble those of the upper surfaces, deep with all the septa thin, 
columella irregular but supported by the septa; pali 0-3-5 in number. 
In creases between the knolls the septa may be so narrow that the calyces 
appear tubular and empty but for the top of a long spine or a few thin 
trabeculae. 

Six of the specimens have their calyces on the upper surface similar to the 
photograph, but the walls are slightly thicker in a few columns. The septa 
are all very thin, but may be more spinulose ; the columella is the same in three 
specimens, less developed in three others, while pali are equally well developed 
in three specimens, less so in three others, better in part of one. It may be 
noted that this greater delicacy and crowding of thecae on the tops of the columns 
is also characteristic of surf-swept specimens of PocMlopora ? verrucoaay well 
shown in Hoffmeister’s figures of Setchell’s specimens from the Tahitian 
barrier edge. 

2. Favia vbrsipora Lmk., 1816. (Pis. XV.-XVITI. and PI. XIX. fig. 32.) 

Synonymy : Orbicella curia Dana, 1846. 

Astrea solidior M.-E. & H., 1850. 

Orbicella walcayana Gardiner. 1899. 

Favia veraipora Matthai, 1914. 

F. loakayana Matthai, 1914. 

F. solidior Matthai, 1914. 

This is the commonest Astrean in Tahiti except Leptastreay occurring 
frequently on the lagoonward slope of the barrier edge, more rarely on the 
inner part of the submerged fiat, but seen once only on the shore-reef of Pa’ea. 
I have seen it frequently on the ocean slope of the reef, but have not secured 
specimens from this habitat. The colonies are always small (with one exception), 
14 X 11 X 10 cm. high being large, half of each of these measures being a fair 
average size. One exceptional colony is equivalent to seven of ordinary size, 
consisting of six large and two small cushion-shaped areas, which together 
make up an irregular inverted cone, 29x27 cm. across the top and 23 cm. 
high ; nearly half the top and half or more of one side was dead. In life the 
colonies arc light brown to almost white ; the polyps of some specimens have 
conspicuous light or dark green discs; but, as in Lobophylliay this colour- 
variation does not accompany any difference in the skeleton. 

Systematic. 

Concerning F. wakayana, Matthai remarks ; “ Probably already recorded 

by Dana, but it is not possible to say until his types have been re-examined.” 
This has been done by Vaughan (1918), who finds that his Orbicella curia from 
Fiji and his 0, coronaia from Tahiti are the same species as Gardiner’s F. tuaka- 
yam, Vaughan publishes photographs of these types (1918, pi. 28, figs. 4 & 4 cr) 
of which the Tahitian specimen is unlike mine in having pali fairly well developed. 
Perhaps as “ Tahiti,” in the list of specimens on p. 68, includes Flmt Island, 
in the Manihiki Group, more than 6° north of Tahiti, Dana’s specimen was not 
really from this island. 

According to Matthai, the three species versiporay wakayamy and solidior 
form a regular series, the sizes of the calyces, in breadth and depth, the amount 
by which they are exsert, the number and thickness of the septa, and their 
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exsertness all forming an ascending scale. F, versipora is encrusting. 
F, wakayam usually encrusting but sometimes massive, F, solidior encrusting. 
Of the 60 specimens I have examined only nine are encrusting, though many 
resemble crusts through parts of the colonies being dead, especially the 
upper surfaces of semi-cylindrical colonies. 

I am unable to separate my specimens into species, though the photographs 
I give show that variation is wide enouglj to include all three. Compare, 
e. g.y the two photographs on PI. XV. of F, curia (wahayana) and F, solidior, 
which are, in fact, two sides of the same globular colony. Not only is the 
size of the calyces different, but, in the larger, the greater thickness and 
prominence of certain septa, a characteristic feature of F. solidior^ is well 
shown. The rule given for F. steUigera holds here also, viz., that the calyces 
of upper, exposed surfaces are smaller, crowded, with thinner walls and septa, 
those of the veritcal face larger and more separated, on the exposed side more 
exsert; on a confined face still more widely separated, hardly exsert, and 
shallow. Since F. versipora, in the majority of cases, grows attached to the 
side of its support, and the upper calyces arc frequently killed except for a band 
round the edge, the rule is not so clearly demonstrated as in the free columns 
of F. steUigera. It is unfortunfite that we are not told from what part of the 
colonies the photographs published were taken. 

Besides this indi vidual variation is that due to habitat. Specimens growing in 
the complete shelter ef the lagoon, especially as crusts on vertical faces or in 
crannies of Forites, show the form which the above considerations would lead 
us to expect, but exaggerated, viz., large calyces 5 ram. and over in diameter, 
thin walls and thin narrow septii, which leave the calyces more open than is 
usual even in Tahitian specimens (PI. XVI. fig. 30). In spite of the large calyces, 
there is no approach to the other characters of F. curta or F. solidior. Divided 
by the average sizes of the calyces, in spite of the great variation in every colony, 
ray 60 specimens might be divided thus : versipora group 14 specimens, curta 
34, and solidior 12. 

The septa are always thin, thus removing another of the distinctions between 
F. versipora and the otlier two species, but the special prominence of a few 
septa, characteristic of F, and especially o^F, solidior (shown in fig. 28 of 
PI. XV.) can be made out in 16 specimens, and is conspicuous in six others, 
though it may be present only in one part of a specimen, or visible only in 
odd calyces. 

Specific differentiation is made still more difficult by the degeneration 
characteristic of the Tahitian Astreans, which is most general in this, the 
commonest species. The calyces are generally deep, through the columella 
being low ; the narrow vertical septa are cut into long trabecular teeth in their 
lower halves ; those increase in length until their ends meet, and twist, in the 
usual clockwise direction, to form the more or less loose columella as shown 
in fig. 32 of PI. XIX. In some specimens the columella is absent (Pi. XVIII. 
figs. 33 & 34). In vertical section this looseness of the columella is seen to 
persist throughout its length (PL XVII. fig. 36). The palial lobes, so conspicuous 
in the 17 published figures *, are altogether absent in the great majority; I find 
indications of them in eight out of 60, and in these they are confined to a few 
calyces of each, and in all but three specimens they are quite rudimentary, 
being merely the upturned ends of some of the longer septal trabeculse, with no 
thic&ning except, in some cases, added granulations at the point. Curiously, 

• Mattliai gives eight figures (in two of which the mterior of the calyces is not visible), Gardiner 
five, Vaughan five, and Mayor one. Total, 17 figures with conspicuous pali and, whore they can 
be mi^e out, undisseoted septa. 
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the pali are most distinct in two specimens which are otherwise abnormal, 
the calyces being small, tlie septa often broken, only five to seven meeting the 
columella. To make up for this some of them are not cut up into tuberculfe, 
and bear thin, upright, palial lobes, as many as eight in some calyces (PI. XVI. 
fig 31). In one of these specimens the (iolony has morbidly hypertrophied 
columellse, which project as high as the exsert paits of the septa, and some 
calyces are filled with a confused mass of septal processes. In another normal 
and well-grown colony a few septa in some calyces are not cut into trabeculfc, 
and these are shouldered, as in Dana’s type of Orbicella coroncita. (Vaughan, 
1918, pi. 28, fig, 4 a), but not nearly so conspicuously. The columellas in this 
specimen are sometimes (jompact (PI. XV^l. fig. 31). The fewness and condition 
of these exceptions show how complete is tlie d(‘generation of this species 
in Tahiti. The peritheca, according to Matthai, is dense in F. versipora, 
though he does not mention its condition in F. curia and F. solidior. In Tahiti 
the peritheca is often spongy, especially in colonies in which the calyc(\s are 
exsert. In some specimens it is so loose that a break does not f)ass through 
the calyces as is usual, but between them, as on the right side of the section 
on PI. XVII. The peritheoal vesicles are made in the usual way by roofing 
over spaces supported by spines ; these horizontal roofs contrast with the 
sloping disvsepiments within the calyces. 

3. Favia ingolfi, sp. n. (PI. XVTl. fig. 35 and PI. XX.) 

Occurrence .—On the submerged flat of Pa’ea lagoon, growing on the base 
of a dead colony of Porites, in about 4 feet of water. It is vt^ry rare, never 
having been seen in 1925-0 and only once in 1928 30, though the exsert ends 
of the septa above the projecting and widely-sepaiated calyc'.es make the 
species coiLspicuous. 

Oohur .—Dark umber-brown, uniformly, whether exposed to light or not. 

Orowth-form .—^In rounded cushions, each 0-10 cm. in diameter by about 
5 high, covering about a square foot of area. Three, of those lumps wore 
detached, of which two were macerated, the third preserved in formol (PI. XVII. 
fig. 35). 

Relationship .—The species is closely allied to F. versipora in its round 
calyces, which multiply by budding, and the form of the spines on costae and 
peritheca. The latter are much larger and very distinctive. 

Ccrrallum .—Peritheca vesicular, as in sheltered examples of F. versipora, 
and made in the same way, viz., by roofing over conspicuous spines, as seen 
in fig. 37 of PI. XX. Calyces invariably round, thin-walled, 2-5 to 3 mm. 
in diameter, and from 2 to 4 mm. apart; exsert 1 to 2 mm., usually the latter, 
depth 2 to 3 mm. to the top of the columella. Septa thin throughout, though 
the lateral spinules make an appearance of thickening over the walls, but the 
costa3 are so thickened basally that the sides are in contact; they do not extend 
over the peritheca, which bears small scattered spinules. In a few cases these 
costal bases fail to join, so that the exsert part of the theca is slit. Principal 
septa exsert to 1 mm., exsert portions arched, but shape disguised by the large 
compound spines borne by them and the costaj; these spines are a charcteristic 
feature of the species, reaching their greatest development on the tops or outer 
angles of the septa ; on the principal costae they are small and horizontally 
flattened, on the peritheca absent or minute, but well developed where a new 
perithecal vesicle is being made. 

Within the calyces the septa are narrow and vertical, with large granulations 
on their sides. They and the columella are usually more degenerate than 
in all but a few specimens of F. versipora, major septa often failing to reach 
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the columella. The trabecular teeth are often strikingly long and slender, 
and may meet before reaching the columella, and the septum may be dissected 
to the thecal wall. The cohirnella is made up of few trabecula', which are, 
however, thicker tliaii their septal parts. It is sometimes dense, and as thick 
as half the width of the calyx, though generally a third to a quarter. Pali 
are completely absent. 

Generally the septa simply alternate, the smaller being reduced to lines or 
ridges of small teeth within the theca, but the corresponding costa^ may be 
as broad as the others and bear large spines, or they may be reduced to half 
the breadth and bear no spines. 

In the Tahitian variety of F. versipora some few calyces can be found in 
which three cycles of septa can be clearly distinguished, and in F. ingolfi such 
calyces are frequent. It would be particularly interesting to know whether, 
in the polyps of such calyces, dii*ective mesenteries ate ever developed, but 
1 had, in Tahiti, no means of sectioning the material 1 preserved. If this 
shoidd be the case, even exc^eptionally, the specimens of these two species 
would show a clear connection betw(ien thi- great genus Favia and EcMnopora 
and Leptastrea, it is clear that, since this eyeJit; arrangement is found with 
degeneration in the/-e two sjjccies, the loss of regidarity characteristic of Favia 
is an evolutionary advance, not a retrogression. 

4 . Favia comflanata. 

A single sjtecdmen from Itihcre Reef, near Papeete, was obtained in 1925, 
and identified for me by Profess u’ Matthai. It has not Ix'cn setm in the Pa’ea 
or Pa 2 )eari lagoons hi 1929-30. Hitherto recorded only from the Red Sea. 

5. Favia hemprichii. (PI. XXI.) 

(losely related to the preceding, but distinct. 

In spite of its consiucuousncss, only nine specimens w(‘re seen in 20 months’ 
search of Pa’ea lagoon ; apparently rani everywhere, since this is the first 
record from the Pacific, and the British Museum possesses only 11 specimens, 
all collected by OJardiner in his Indian Ocean expeditions ; it was previously 
known from the Red 8ea. 

In this lagoon it occurs only on the outer submerged flat, on more or less 
dead Farites blocks, on which it practically always occupies a vertical face. 
It is green in colour, whitish where exposed to full light, deep emerald where 
shaded, but one specimen was umber-brown with green discs. This green 
colour remains in the macerated corallum, and may therefore be due to boring 
algse. The long spines show white the living in colony. 

Matthai remarks on the closeness of the relationship of this species to 
F. ccmplamia : “ The actual relationship of the two species can be settled 
only after a comparative study of their polyps.” Unfortunately, I am not in 
a position to make this comparison; yet, in spite of the small size and apparent 
youth of most of my specimens, the homogeneity of the series and the close 
agreement in essentials with Matthai’s description support the distinction 
he makes 

Five of my specimens are between 60x 46 mm. and 90x 80 mm., while the 
two larger are ICO to 170 mm. X136 mm., and all have the edges apparenUy 
in active growth. The variations in build described by Matthai, thick-walled 
and heavy, or thin-walled and light, are well shown by this series; the difference 
is related to habitat, shaded confined conditions producing the lighter skeletons. 
At the asTn« time, the walls of even adjacent calyces may vary in thickness 
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from 1 mm. to 5 or 6 mm., as shown on PI. XXI. fig. 38, but in the two largest 
specimens most of the walls are 1 mm. thick, and none exceed 3 mm. Impenect 
walls are common, but complete continuity between two to four adjacent 
thecae is found in only two specimens (Nos. 1 & 3), which are, on the whole, 
thick-walled, as shown on PI. XXI. There is also much variation in the lengths 
of the characteristic, upward pointing, spines; these are usually so delicate 
that they can hardly reach a museum unbroken, and this may account for the 
fact that most of my specimens appear more thorny than the illustrations 
yet published. These spines have triangular bases and granulated points. 

In certaiTi particulars my series differs from that of Matthai. The calyces 
are of the same size, but where the walls are thick their pentagonal shape 
becomes round or oval ; they are shallower, 7 mm. being the maximum depth, 
3 to 5 mm. the more usual. The septa, being less well developed, are often 
vertical, or nearly so, and arc fewer, between 15 and 30, averaging 20 instead 
of 35. The furrowing of the walls between the thecic is rarely seen, and I 
gather from Matthai’s figures that his text is not intended to mean that this 
is more than occasionally apparent. 

In a species which is everywhere rare, and which normally shows reduced 
building-power (e. </., there are no pali), evidence of special reduction in the 
Tahitian specimens can hardly be prominent. There is, however, a reduction 
of the columella which has not been noted in examples from the Red Sea and 
Indian Ocean. In specimen 1, well developed and thick walled, many columella^ 
are compact interlockings of the septal teeth (which often broaden at their ends 
to plates as in Lobophyllia), while in others the usual (dockwise bend of these 
teeth is so sharp, and the teeth themselves so few, that the centre of the 
columella is left hollow. In specimen 2 most are compact, but a number of 
calyces near the thin-growing margin, otherwise complete, have only the rudi¬ 
ment of a columella. No. 3 has hollowed columellai; others are almost absent, 
or hidden under a thin, morbid, disaepimental growth. In No. 5, the specimen 
figured, it is excessively loose, sometimes hardly recogmzai>le, as is generally 
the case over the more normal half of No. 0, which is one of the larger colonies. 
Over the half of this colony septal teeth have failed to make a columella at 
all, its place being taken by thin, morbid, horizontal dissepiments like those 
seen in the local form of Cyphastrea microphthalma. Lower down the colony, 
which grew on a vertical face, these ter^d to fill the thecae and spread over the 
walls, nearly filling the spaces between the exsert septa ; along its lower edge 
the colony was dead. {Specimen 7 shows every kind of columella, but the 
imperfect are in the majority, though not many are absent altogether, or 
replaced by dissepiments. 

All but one of the works used in my temporary laboratory at Pa’ea were 
given to me by their authors, to whom I wish to again express both my thanks 
and my admiration for their enormous labours and acute intuition. I have 
criticised freely, but am fully conscious that, as Claparedo put it, I owe my 
further view to climbing on their shoulders. 

The photographs, which seem to me exceptionally clear, were taken by my 
friend Me. Crake, of Papeete, Tahiti. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


Plate T. 

Fig. 1. Cijjihadrea mxrrojththalma , fig. 2, Ijeplasfrm sj). TIte former X 2, the latter natural 
size. Infested by the polychmte worm PhyKorhu'iitp/cin-. the tubes of which support 
branches of the corals , upon these the calyces are hhallower and more exsert, while the 
exsertion of the septa, and, m the Cy}duistrm, the spines, are unusually prominent. 

Plate II. 

Fig. 3. Herpetolitha Umax. Part of the underside of a “ furry ” specimen. X 2. 

4, Fumjia repanda. X 2. Showing the edges of the septa dissected into long teeth. 

Plate III. 

Two sections of lierpetoliika Umax. Fig. 5, a normal specimen ; fig. 6, a “ furry specimen, such 
as that on the preceding plate. Note the perforations, synaptacula, and coluinellag. 


Plate IV. 

Fig, 7. Cyphastrea micropWxalma, Tahitian yar. X 2. With narrow septa and no columell®. 

8 An unusually thick specimen of the same, in section, x 5. Showing the absence of 
oolumellse, except for throe thin spines in a calyx on the loft, narrow and dissected septa, 
and vesicular peritheca. 

Plate V. 

Fig. 9. Leptaatrea, specimen No. 13, of the barrier edge series. Form Hi. Thin-walled ehrenbergana 

10 Le^Mtrea facies traneveraa, but with definite plates on the tops of the columellm, and 
the shouldered septa of immersa. No. 7 of the submerged flat, text-fig. 6, on p. 367. 
X4. 

Plate VI 

Fig. 11. Leptaairea, form VI., L.C. 2 of the inshore series X 2. Honeycomb facies and broken 
septa, with rudimentary columell®. 
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Plati VII. 

Fig. 12. Leptastven, facios solida^ inshore sorios, on basaltic stone. X 1* 

1.3. Specimen No. 2 of the Hubnierged flat series , central column of text-fig. 4, p. 366. PorUes 
laliatflldld projoctin^^ aViove with throe tubes of Vermet'Hs sp. X 1. 

14. Ij., facies ehvonberifanay No. 22, of the barrier edge series. Calyces, forms II. and III. 
Walls thin. X 1. 

Plate VIIJ. 

Fig. 15. IjpptnHtrra, faci(‘s ehrenhpHjaiia. X 1. No. 13 of the submerged flat sorios, with highly 
distorted calyces. 

16. No. 39 of the barrier edge serios. X 2. Oalycos and septa of form roiSByana, but septa 

shouldered as in form nnmprsa ; columella of form fhrenhergana. 

17. L. transvema-immevsai No. 16, dyke pool. X 2. Septa shouldered, usually a plate on 

top of columellaj. 

Plate IX. 

Fig. 18. Lohophyllxa form cor/ym/xwc. Spccimcm 2, with tubes of Phylloch/etopterus sp., both 
inside and outside the calyces. 

19. Lohophylha, No. 7, from the barrier edge, with deep, open calyces, narrow septa, and 
thin walls. 

Plate X. 

Fig. 26. Lohophylha cnrym^Mm-coslatu^ specimen .5.2 X Heo also te\t>fig. 8, ji. 376. 

21. L. coryniboita, to show normal branching. Spocimon 13.2. X a- 

Plate XI. 

Pig. 22. Lohophylka form cytherea. Specimen 17. X 1. Note occasional abnormally large 
costm. 

Plate XU, , 

Fig. 23. LohophyU ta rorymbosa, specimen 1, wdth everted calyces. X §. 

24. L, form rylhereit, hpccimen 13. X 1. A long valley on the top of a triangular jilate. 


Plate XIII. 


Pig. 25. Fa via Mligera. Columns detached from top of the largest Bi>ccimen, No. 8. Nat. Ki/.e. 
26. Surface of the top of tlie same column, showing thin, square-cut septa and rudimentary 
palial lobes, etc. X 5. 


Plate XIV. 


Pig. 27. Enclosed side of a column from the same specimen, showing hypertrophied columellas, 
supported by two or three thin septa, or by none at all. X 2. 


Plate XV. 


Pigs, 28 and 29. Faina curia•solidior. Two sides of the same, globular, colony. Slightly und 
nat. size. 


Plate XVI. 


Fig. 30. Sheltered lagoon form of Favia versipora^ with ^arge shallow calyces. X 2. 

31. An abnormal specimen, having small calyces, few septa, some rudimentary pali, and 
dense oolumellm. X I 'i. 


Plate XVII. 


Fig. 36. Favia ingolfi^ sp. n. Nat. size. 

36. F. verstpora. Section of a normal Tahitian specimen. X 2. Showing dissected septa and 
loose columella, spongy peritl cca, seen especially on the right, where the break has 
passed through peritheca instead of across the calyces. 

Plate XVIII. 

Figs. 83 and 34. Specimen without columellm, surface and section. X 2 
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Plate XIX. 

Fig. 32. Faina verstpora. X 6. Normal Tahitian form, showing ciisscction of the sopta, loose, 
HOuietimoR liollow columolhe, and the trauHVcrsc platelets on the costaj, which are 
characteristic of the species. 

Plate XX. 

Fig. 37. Farm inijolfii, sp. n. X U Showing thin dissected septa, small loose columella, and 
complicated H(?ptal and costal sidnes. The beginning of a roof over costal Hjniies can be 
seen between x.o'. fperithecal voKicles arc made in the same way in F. wnijutra). In 
some calyces, c. (j, the one at the bottom right-hand corner, there is perfect cyclical 
arrangement of the sopta. 

Plate XXI. 

Fig. 38. Faria heinju'icln, specimen No. 5. X 2. Showing full develoimient of spines; walls 
thick, thin, or broken. 

Plate XXII. 

Table oi Measurements. 


“ Notes on the Ecology of the lleof-builders of Tahiti,” P.Z. S. 1928, pt. 3, 
pp. 717-735. 

Owing to my leaving England before seeing proofs of this paper, the 
following corrections are necessary in the 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES, 

Plate I. 

1. Surge following the break of a wave hweejung over the lagoon side of the barrier edge and 

falling into the lagoon on the right. Off Atiuo on the west coast. The edge here is high, 
an erosion flat, ami lalls abruptly to the lagoon. (N.Jt. On p. 723, line 28, delete the 
words “ where the edge is low.’ ) 

2. Just within the pass at Atiue. The reef-edge here is low, and the surface is of PoroUlhon 

alone, without corals. The water in front of the advancing wave gushes up in fountains 
through holes left by the l^oralithon as it grows. 

Plate II. 

3 . Acroiiora pectinata. A young colony from the sheltered water of the lagoon, showing long 

branches extending down to the narrow attached base. 

4 A colony of the same from outside the reef-edge, exposed to the hammering of the surf. The 
whole disc is filled in with secondary corallum and enormously thiekeiied. 

5. A third colony, from the lagoonwar<l slope of the barrier edge, modified by the sweep of the 
surge such as is shown on PI. I. The stalk is not formed, the upper branches only 
partly developed, and the colony has changed its shape from a boiuiuei to a paving slab. 
The slab lay so that the current was from left to right of the photograph. In places 
the whole of this part of the reef is i>aved with such flattened-out Acro'}>ora, always 
when the reef-edge is low. 


Plate IIL 

6 . Acropora leptocyathus from the same habitat, but further modified, so that few branches remain 

for its identification with the corymbose form of the lagoon. This species is more 
common than A. pectinala in this habitat, and in places li>e whole of this part of the 
barrier edge is paved with these flattenod-out Acropvra spp., especially where it is low. 
Figs. 7, 8, and 9 illustrate the formation of the Taunoa shore reef described on p. 728, 

7. Parasitisation of Acropora pulchra by Montipora sp., which is growing round and between the 

branches, killing their lower parts. 

8 . A portion of the reef-surface turned over, showing that the under part is made of dead branches 

of A, pulchra completely covered with other corals. 

9. Porites (Synansa) convexa from the reef; a small colony split vertically, exposing branches of 

A. pulchra at its centre. (These are scarcely visible in the reproduction.) 
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Plati IV. 

Figs. 10-12 Millepora dkicomis Hickson. 

10. Two Bpecimons from the surf-swept reef-edge. The piece to the left was partially sheltered 

in a cranny and began to send up plates ; that to the right was exi>osed on the surface, 
and is an amorphous crust. 

11. One of the lagoon, the leafy. In this case the Millepora is encrusting dead branches of 

Aero porn, except at the ends. Compare the large specimen of PI. V., which is not so 
supported. In the present figure note the little plant of Halimeda attached to the 
lower left-hand branch, completely covered by a film of the Millepora, an action whicli 
has been accomplished before the “ roots ” of the Halimeda had time to rot away. This 
affords another illustration of the great adaptability of Millepora to its surroundings. 

12. A second lagoon form, growing in the form of upright plates. This specimen has been partly 

killed by the accumulation of sand, and the edge is changing to a leafy form. 

13. Kegeneration of Acropora cytherea. The original largo colony had fallen, died, and oven largely 

decayed, but in seven places some polyps survived and have grown up into stalked fan¬ 
like expansions, miniatures of the original. 

Plate V. 

14. Millepora nleicormg, the leafy form. One of tho five (now six, 1929) j)riruupal forms in 

Tahitian lagoons. Intermediates between all can bo found, c. < 7 ., fig. 12 on PI. IV. shows 
tho one with upright plates forming leafy projections under adverse conditions. 

This specimen was presented to the Papeete Museum. 
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18. On the Occurrence of Bana gmca at Small Altitudes in the Naples 
District, with some Observations on Habits. I>y B. W. Tucker, 
M,A.,F.Z.S., University Demonstrator in Zoology and Comparative 
Anatomy, Oxford. 


[Received December 30,1930 : Read March 17,1931.] 

(Plato I.) 

Mam graem, the brown frog of the Apennines and the mountains of the 
Balkan Peninsula, was described by Boulenger from Greek specimens in 1891. 
Its existence in the Italian mountains was subsequently ascertained by Peracca 
(1897), and its presence has been gradually detected along the whole length 
of the Apennines. Hitherto it has been usual to regard it as essentially a moun¬ 
tain form. The origiiuil specimens from the Korax Mountains were taken 
at 5800 feet, and larval examples sent to Boulenger from Parnassos came 
from an altitude of about 3000 feet. Boulenger (1898), quoting information 
from the late Prof. Giglioli, refers to its occurrence in the Apennines “ at 
altitudes varjdng between 1300 and 3000 feet,'’ but none of Peracca's material 
seems to have come from much below 800 metres, or about 2625 feet. Vandoni, 
in his useful little volume ‘ Gli Anfibii dltalia ' (1914), also gives 8(X) metres 
as the lower limit in the Apennines, stating that it is recorded “ su tutta la 
catena degli Apennini tra 800 e 1000 metri; ” and Boulenger, in a more recent 
work, ‘ Les Batraciens ’ (1910), gives the same figures, so that possibly occurrence 
at the lower levels mentioned by Giglioli has not been confirmed. Ghidini (1901), 
whose findings are quoted by Vandoni, but whoso original paper I have not 
seen, appears to have established the occurrence of the species in various 
localities in Canton Ticino not exceeding 350 metres (approximately 1160 feet) 
in altitude. This is much below the lowest limit ascertained by Peracca, 
though only a few feet lower than that cited by Giglioli (if the latter is really 
correct), but in any case would appear to be unusual. The existence of Bam 
grceca at much lower levels even than this in the Naples district thus appears 

worthy of record. . , , . , . , 

For some years I have been familiar with this frog m the ravines of the 
hill-country at the base of the Sorrentine Peninsula, which separates the 
Bay of Naples from the Gulf of Salerno to the southward. I have met with 
it at four ov five places, from about 360 metres below Corpo di Cava to about 
180 metres near Cava dei Tirreni, and down to about 100 metres above Amalfi; 
and I have Httle doubt that it will be found to occur along the whole stream- 
system of this area. The animals are typical Bam grcBca, and so far as I can 
a^rtain difier in no respect from material in the British Museum (Natural 
History) from Siena and the Florence district, with which I have carefully 

^^^BMtl^^appears to be recorded about the habits of this species, some 
observationson this subject may be of value. At least in the area under 
consideration Bam grceca is essentially a stream frog, apparently agreeing 
in this respect with Bam tberica (c/. Boulenger, 1898, p. 324), and differing 
from Bam tempora/ria and from Bam dalmaiim (=^agtlis), the only other brown 
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frog found in the same region (though not, as far as my observation goes, 
in the same localities). Throughout the |jeriod of its activity, and not only 
in the breeding-season, it frequents the swift, clear, rocky streams in the wcjoded 
ravines on the flanks of the hills, and 1 have never found it in the daytime 
so much as even a few yards from water. Along these streams the frogs are 
quite common, and may usually be found sitting in crevices of the rocks or on 
boulders in or at the edge of tlie water, especially near waterfalls, where they 
arc bathed by the spray. When alarmed they dive into the stream, swimming 
vigorously, and maldng good headway against the often rather rapid current. 
As a rule they immediately turn in to the side, seeking when possible to take 
shelter under the bank or beneath an undercut rock whore the water is quieter. 
This turning reaction is no doubt adaptive and tends to jireserve the frogs 
from being swept downstream by the current, which is often very strong in the 
early spring. Sometimes on diving into the water they rise to the surface 
again at once under cover of overhanging rocks or vegetation, but in any case 
tliey come up again fairly quickly, and, if not disturbed, soon clamber out. 
In swimming they use an alternating or paddling action of tlic hind legs more 
habitually than Rana temporaria or any of the other brown frogs with which 
1 am familiar. According to Boulcnger (1898, p. 318), who probably based 
his statement on information from Peracca, Rana grceca breeds in the Apennines 
in March, and this has been quoted by every writer on the subject since ; but 
in the Naples district it apparently does not do so until later. I have been at 
some pains to settle the normal date, but have been somewhat handicapped 
by the necessary restriction of my observations to the University vacations. 

Well-grown larvae are found in the late summer. Thus, on August 9, 1924, 
there were numerous tadpoles, some of them half-metamorf)liosed, in the 
stream above Atrani and Amalfi, on the w^ay up to Kavello, while in the tliiid 
week of August in the following year there were still a moderate nund)er, 
but the majority had already left the water. As late as September 29, 1929, 
the Cava stream was still full of tadpoles. They were well ad vaii(*ed in develop¬ 
ment, but only a few had already metamorphosed. This was somewbst 
surprising, as only a week later in the previous ytmr there had })cen no sign 
of any in the same stream ; but it appears probable tliat spawning was dedayed 
in 1929 by the abnormally cold weather in the early spring. 1 am indebted 
to my wife for carrying out some observations in the spring at an carlioi' date 
than is possible for me. On March 4, 1929, being then in Naples, she made 
a special excui'sion to the Cava stream for this purpose, but found no tract' 
of either tadpoles, spawn, or frogs. I myself examined the stream a immth 
later (April 6) in 1930, with still the same result. In point of fact, the streams 
in these hills at the beginning of April are rusliing torrents, the volume of 
water and the force of the current being sucli that fiugs or tadpoles would 
certainly almost all be swept away. My wife examined the Amalfi stream 
in the third week of March 1929, by which timd a few^ frogs had emerged and 
a solitary pair were found in copula, though no eggs had been laid, nor could 
any spawn or tadpoles be found in other parts of the stream where the frogs 
are common later. I visited this stream myself on April 21, 1930. It is less 
violent than those near Cava, and, although at the date in question there was 
naturally more water coming down than in autumn, there was not so much 
that there were no quieter pools where frogs might breed. I still, however, 
saw only a few Rana gracca, none of them paired, and no young larvae or spawn, 
I did, indeed, succeed in finding three or four single tadpoles of considerable 
size, but from their stage of development I am co^dent that they must have 
been the progeny of late hatchings of the previous year which had managed 
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to survive the winter without getting washed away, and that they cannot 
have been hatched that spring, for the possibility of frogs breeding in these 
streams earlier than March is not, I think, to be considered. 

It is difficult, therefore, to escape the conclusion tJiat the single pair found 
in March 1929 were exceptional, and that Mami grceca does not normally breed 
in these streams until late April or May. This conclusion is not only in a(‘cord- 
ance with the negative observations above mentioned, but is supported by 
a consideration of the condition of the streams earlier in the spring, which, 
as already remarked, is such as to make it hard to boli(ive that it would be 
physically possible for frogs to breed in them even if they attempted to. 1 lujpe 
eventually to be able to settle this matter by dire(^t evidence, but Iiave not 
thought it desirable to hold up indefinitely the pu})]ication of the present paper 
pending such an opportunity. 

It seems somewhat curious that the frogs should breed at these low levels 
lat(;r than at considerable altitudes in the Apennines, and it is difficult to resist 
the conclusion that fuller evidence is needed as to what is really the normal 
average breeding date in the mountains. 

With regard to the exceptionally low downward extension of the vertical 
range in the Amalfi district a possible explanation may bo suggested : along 
this coast, in Longfellow’s phrase, “ the sea and mountains meet,” the hills 
rising almost diroctAy from the shore-line, and, in consequence, the streams 
in the ravines have essentially the character of mountain torrents down to levels 
far below that at which typically lowland conditions begin where there is 
a more gradual transition from the mountains to the plain. It would be 
int(‘resting to know if the s]>ecies occurs under similar conditions in other places 
wlun’e the mountains come down to the sea. 

In captivity in this country, in an open enclosure with other Anura, Eana 
(jnrea does (piitc well, though apt to be a little delicate, especially in the early 
s])ring after waking up from hibeniation, and developing fataf sores ratlier 
rtjadily from any trifling accidental lesion of the skin, particularly of the hind 
fciet. In temperament the species is less stolid than Raria tenipararia, but 
much less wild than Ea7ia dahmtiTia. It feeds with equal readiness on insects 
such as mealworms and on earthworms, showing no such preference for strictly 
insect food as does, for example, its compatriot Bujo viridis. 

As good photographs of Ham grceca —or, so far as 1 am aware, photographs 
of any sort—have not been published, a plate showing several views of living 
specimens now in my possession is appended to the present account. The 
figures are taken from healthy and well-acclimatized examples which have 
wintered in this country. The form and t 3 rpical mottled coloration, especially 
the dark mottling on the throat, more or less interrupted in the middle line, 
which is very characteristic, are well shown. The intensity of the throat 
mottling is somewhat variable, and even in the same individual may be strongly 
marked or comparatively faint according to the degree of expansion of the 
chromatophores at the moment. The general coloration has been sufficiently 
described by Boulenger, but it may be remarked that a peculiar, pale, almost 
putty-like tint is rather particularly frequent and characteristic, though darker 
grey-brown, yellowish brown, and reddish tints are also common. 

The dorsal and ventral views were taken through the sides of a narrow glass 
vessel filled with water. The photographs were taken by Mr. P. A. Trotman, 
Assistant in this Department, to whom I am much indebted for the time and 
trouble which he expended on them, the posing and photographing of a living 
and restless animal like a frog with an ordinary plate camera being no easy 
matter. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

Photographs of living examples of Tltvna grma. 

Figs. 1 3. Male. 1. Dorsal view. 2. Ventral view. 3. Side view. 

4 .5. Female. 4. Dorsal view. 5. Ventral view. 6. Side view. 
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19. Description of a new Genus of Sf^a-snakc from the Coast of 
Australia, with a Note on the Structures providing for complete 
Closure of the Mouth in Aquatic Snakes, l^y Malcolm A. Smith, 
M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.,F.Z.S. 


[Received December 2, 191)0 Read. March 3. 1931.] 

(Plate I.) 

The British Museum has recently received from the north-west coast of 
Australia two specimens of a Sea-snake of unusual interest. In the formation 
of the palato-maxillary arch, in scalation, and in general bodily configuration 
they resemble the genus Hydrophis ; but they differ from all the known Hydro- 
phiincB in having broad ventral shields and in the shape of the rostral shield, 
in which respect they are like the Laticatidince. The tail also is more rounded 
and narrower vertically than is usual with Sea-snakes. The broad ventral 
shields indicate that they are able to progress properly upon land, a power 
whicjh is not given to any of the Hydrophiince ; but in other respects they resemble 
them too closely to be separated from them, and I propose for them a new 
genus intermediate between Hydrophis and Hydrelaps. 

Ephalophis, gen. nov. 

Maxillary bone not extending forwards beyond the palatine ; poison-fangs* 
.small, followed after an interval by seven teeth ; palatine bone straight. 
Nostrils superior ; nasal shields in contiict with one another ; head-shields 
large, regular ; body-scales imbricate, in 19 rows at mid-body ; ventrals broad, 
nearly as broad as the body. 

Ephalophis greyi, sp. n. 

Holotype, female (Brit. Mus. 1930.11.17.3), collected at Cape Boileau 
in March 1930 by Mrs. Beatrice Grey, after whom I have pleasure in naming it. 

Head moderate ; body not slender anteriorly, compressed posteriorly, 
its greatest diameter being less than twice that of the nock. Diameter of the 
eye equal to its distance from the mouth. Rostral as broad as high ; frontal 
elongate, longer than its distance from the end of the snout; one pre- and one 
postocular ; one large anterior temporal, followed by two smaller ones; six 
supralabials, the second in contact with the prefrontal, the third and fourth 
touching the eye ; seven infralabials, the fourth the largest, the first three 
in contact with the anterior pair of sublinguals ; posterior pair of sublinguals 
well developed, larger than the anterior pair, in contact with one another. 
21 scale-rows upon the neck, 19 upon the middle of the body, the scales imbricate 
throughout and indistinctly keeled. Ventrals 165, three times as broad as the 
adjacent scales, not tuberculate ; preanals considerably enlarged. 

Light olive in colour, with 28 dark grey dorsal rhombs upon the body which 
are more or less confluent vertebrally; tail with 8 dark annuli. Head mottled 
with dark grey above. 

Total length 410 ; tail 60 mm. 
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Paratype, male (Brit. Miia. 1931.2.6.2), collected at Willy Creek, near 
Broome, also by Mrs. Grey. It differs from the type in the following 
particulars :—Rostral broader than high ; two posioculars on the left side; 
dorsal stuxles more strongly keeled, many of them multituberculate ; ventrals 
167. 

Total length 440 ; tail 60 mm. 

The elastic ligamentous tissue which connects the anterior extremities 
of the maxillary bones of snakes has been si)ecially modified in the Sea-snakes 
to ])rovi(le for complete closure of the mouth and prevent the entrance of water. 
In the Land-snakes—^using the term in a broad sense for those species that do 
not habitually frequent water—this strip of tissue is fiattened or concave, 
and the oral margin of the rostral shield is more or less hollowed out, so that 
an aperture remains for the protrusion of the tongue. In the Laticaudince 
this aperture is more or less closed by a downward projecting tongue of tissue 
which lies just behind and is distinct from the rostral shield ; it is better 
developed in Aipysurus and Ermjdocaphalus than in Laticauda. In the Ilydro- 
phiinm, which are more highly specialized for an aquatic existence than the 
Laticdudinm, this structure has disappeared, and complete closure of the mouth 
is effected by a downward ])r<dongation of the rostral shield which fits into 
a (jorresponding notch in the margin of the dental shield. 

In tlie Hoinalopsince (Freshwater Snakes) there is a tongue of tissue similar 
to that which exists in Laiicanda, but the structure is never well developed 
in them, and in some it is absent. In Acrochordus and Chereydrus, two 
other aquatic Colubrid snakes, complete closure of the mouth is effected 
by other means. The rostral shield has been excavated until only its upper 
and outer margins remain, and into the notch thus formed an upward pro¬ 
longation of the lower jaw fits, the power of closure being increased by the 
presence of a deep notch on either side of it. 
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20. A Revision of the Genera and Species of Madagascar Lemuridse. 
By Ernst Schwarz ♦. 

[Recoivod October 21, 1930: Read March 3, 1931.] 

Very fow groups of Mammals have been in so confused a state as the 
Madagascar Lemurs. Although owing to the work of Mivart f, A. Milne- 
Pklwards Leche §, and PocockH osteology and general anatomy are 

fairly well known, yet their detailed classifi(jation leaves much to be desired. 
Pioneer work has been done by Forsyth Major f foi* the Chlrogaleince, by 
Pocock ** for Hapahmur, and by Grandidier and A. Milnc-Edwards for the 
Indriinm, Kaudern's ff recent attempt, based on good and modern material, 
was not entirely successful, and Elliot's JJ review was a complete failure. 

The revision now presented is not final in various respects, owing to incomplete 
material, although most of the specimens at present available for comparison 
and almost all of the typbs, as far as they are still in existence, have been 
examined. It is hoped, however, that these gaps can be filled in the near future. 
The author is much indebted for help and information to Mr. M. A. C. Hinton 
and Miss J. St. Leger of the British Museum, and to Prof. E. Bourdelle and 
Dr. P. Mathias of Paris. 

The differentiation of spec*ics and races in Madagascar is primarily deter¬ 
mined by the contrast of the moist and well-forested north and east of the 
island, which is exposed to the trade-winds, and the dry south and west. 
As a result of the island conditions extreme types, both in (external and cranial 
characters, have been developed, and mutations occur much more frequently 
than they do elsewhere. The phenomena connected with the process of species 
differentiation will be discussed in a separate paper. 

As regards quotation of literature, a full review is given for the generic 
names. In the case of the species and subspecies Elliot's ‘ He view of the 
Primates ’ should be consulted ; references are given only in special eases 
which are not or incorrectly quoted by him. 

Much difficulty has been experienced in the identification of geographical 
names on labels, in literature, and on older maps. It is hoped that most of 
these identifications will prove successful, although I am fully aware that 
mistakes may have occurred. The orthography, wherever possible, is that of 
Grandidier’s ‘ Histoire physique, naturelle et politique do Madagascar.’ Among 
the older collections, two are most conspicuous, those of A. Oossley and 
J. Audebert; both of them have passed through the hands of dealers—Cutter 
and Gerrard have sold Crosslcy’s, and G. Schneider Audebert’s collections. 
They are now scattered in various museums—London, Tring, Berlin, Leiden, 

• Oommunioated by Mabtin A. C. Hinton, F.Z.S. 

f Mivart, P. Z. S. 1864, pp. 611-~48 ; 1867, pp. 247-5G, 960-75. 

I In Grandidier, Hist. Phys. Nat. Polit. Madagascar, vol. iv. (1875), v. (1890), \i. (1875). 

§ Feetsohrift Carl Gegenbaur, pp. 127-106 (1896). 

II P. Z. S. 1918, pp. 19-53 (1918). 

^ Nov. Zool. i. pp. 2 - 39, pis. i.-ii. (1894). 

Ann. A Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xix. pp. 343-52 (1917). 

tt Ark. Zool. ix. no. 18, pp. 1-75 (1915). 

Jt * Beview of the Primates,* i. pp. 87-178 (1913). 

Pboc. Zool. Soc»—193L 
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Frankfurt, and apparently also in some of the smaller ones. Although many 
of the original labels have disappeared, I hope I have been successful in identi¬ 
fying a good number of these specimens. 

There should bo no doubt that all of the Madagascar Lemurs are much more 
closely related inter se than they are to any other group. In spite of the 
very high degree of specialization developed under insular conditions, they 
are obviously derived from one common stock that has branched off the common 
stem since grown into the Indo-African Lorisiiformes. I am therefore not 
in agreement with Mr. Pocock * with regard to the removal of Daubentonia, 
no doubt an offshoot from the Indriid group, from the bulk of Madagascar 
Lemuriformes. The following arrangement of superspecific groups is proposed 
here :— 


Series LEMURIFORMES. 


A. Carpal and intorramal vibriss® present. Mammiu 1—1 (pectoral) or 
2—2 (pectoral and inguinal). 2 permanent incisors. Dental formula 
T ^ O i P M 

'■*2 j 5 2 3 4 * 1 2 3 ... .. . .... 


а. F elongated. Bony palate reaching beyond M 3 without hypooonulid. 

Mammm 1—1. . 

a\ lower than . 

b\ P" higher than P». ♦ 

P-* distinctly caniniform . 

})\ not distinctly caniniform . 

б , I* not elongated. Bony palate not reaching l)eyond M*”*. with 

hypooonulid. Mamma) 1— 1 or 2—2. 

c*. Tail longer than or suboqualto head and body. Permanent upper 
incisors present. 

Prmmaxilla not shortened. P^ without metacono. Mammae 1—1. 

d*. Premaxilla shortened. P^ with metacone. Mammae 2 —2 . 

d'. Tail shorter than head and body. No pomanent upper incisors. 

Mammffi 1—1 . 

B. Carpal and interramal vibriss® absent. Less than two permanent lower 
incisors. 

c. Mamm® 1—1 (pectoral). One permanent lower incisor. Front teeth 

rooted. Dental formula ^ 3 ^ > 0. J , P. | J , M. j ^ . 

c'. Size large. 1'^ broadened. 

e-. Tail short. P and Bul)equal . 

d*. Tail medium. P much smaller than I’ ... . 

/*. Size medium. Incisor reduced, smaller than P ; a broad median 
diastema. 

d. Mamm® 1—1 (inguinal). No permanent lower incisor f. Front tceih 

rodent-like, not rooted. Dental formula I. » 0. |, P. J, M. J ‘ ^ . . 


Lemujiidje. 

CHEIROaALEINiE. 
M irrocehuH. 

Phaner, 

Vheirogaleus. 

Lemorin.®. 


Lemur, 

Hapalemur. 

Lepilemur, 


iNDRIin®, 

Jmh'i, 

Proj^ithecus. 

Avahi. 

{(Dauhentoma). 

Datjkentoniid® 


Micboobbus E. Geolfroy. 

1828. Microcebus E. Geolfroy, Cours Hist. Nat. Mamm., lie le9on, p. 24. 

Type by original designation, Le Microcode roux—Microcebus 
rufus Wagner. 

1835. Scartea Swainson, Nat. Hist. Class. Quadr. p. 352. 

Type by monotypy, Scartes murinus Sv/a,mson= Microcebus 
murinus murinus Miller. 

1840. Myscebus Lesson, Spec. Mamm. pp. 207, 214. 

Type by monotypy, Myscebus palmarum Lemons Microcebus 
murinus murinus Miller. 


* P.Z.S. 1918, pp. 51, 53. 
t A rudimentary d Ig present. 
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1840. Oliacebus Lesson, 1. c. pp. 207, 216. 

Type by subsequent designation (here !) Oliacebus murinua Lesson 
=Microcebtis murinua murinua Miller. 

1841. Myocebus Wagner, Arch. Naturg. vii. Bd. 2, p. 19 (err. pro Myscebua). 
1870. Mirza Gray, Cat. Monkeys, Lemurs, etc. B. M. p. 131. 

Type by monotypy, Cheirogalus Coquereli Grandidior. 

1870. Azema Gray, 1. c. p. 132. 

Type by monotypy, Cheirogaletts Smithii Gmj== Microcebus 
mminua rufua Wagner. 

1870. Murilemur Gray, 1. c. p. 133. 

Type by monotypy, Microcebua murinua murinua Miller 

Two species. 

A. Sizo larpror; head and body about 250 mm., tail 280 mm. Goiioral 
colour oliv<‘-brown, tail fairly bushy, washed with black. Face- 
mark iiipfs indistinct . . . . 

n. Size smaller; lioad and body about l.SO mm. A very distinct white 
facial streak from the rhinarium to betweei the eyes. Tail not 
busily and not washed with black . 

Miorocebus murinus J. F. Miller. 

Two local races. 

A. Tail slightly longer than head and body. Colour above grey or 
reddish grey, below white. Facial streak not accompanied by 
distinct black marks 

n. Tail not longer or shorter than head ami body. Colour above reddish 
brown , an indistinct dorsal band sometimes present. Facial streak 
acciirnpanied on both sides by a distinct black stripe which extends 
as far as but hardly beyond the eyes . 

Mickocebus murinus murinits Miller. 

Syn. minima Boddaert, prehensilia Kew, madayaacariemia E. Geoffroy, 
palmarum Lesson, myoxinua Peters, gliroidea Grandidier, griaeorufua 
Kollmann. 

The synonymy of this race is fairly complicated, and neitlier Forsyth Major * 
nor Elliot f has been successful in disentangling it. Most of the older names 
can bo traced back to three original specimens: 

(1) The specimen figured by J. F. Miller J. Although tliere is no description, 
yet the figure must be taken as a sufficient basis in a technical sense. Major 
was not justified in rejecting it. The race represented is obviously the greyish 
southern and western typo. 

(2) The specimen figured by Buffon § as Rat de Madagascar. This figure 
was taken from a living specimen in the possession of the Comtesse de Marsan. 
As the ears are short, this may have been the reddish or eastern race. There 
is no description of characters. 

(3) The animal figured by Brown ;|. This was a living specimen in the 
possession of Mr. Marmaduke Tunstall. Both figure and description are 
fairly typical of the greyish long-eared western race. There is no reason to 
dou4 this identification as Dr. Forsyth Major did. 

♦ Nov. Zool. i. p. 8 (1894). 
f Rev. Primates, i. pp. 98-106 (1913). 

J ‘ Various Subjects of Natural History,’ pi. xiii. (1777). 

§ Hist. Nat. g^n. part., Suppl. iii. p. 149, pi. xx. (1776). 

II New Illustr. Zool. pp. 107-08, pi, xliv. (1776). 


M. coquereli Grandidier. 
M. muiinvsJ. F. Miller. 

I J. P. Miller. 
M. m, imtnnus 

M. m. rufus Wager. 


26 * 
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The following names are based on one or the other of these three speci- 
mens:— 

Lemur murinua Miller, L c, pi. viii. (1777). 

Exclusively based on the specimen figured. 

Prosimia minima Boddaert, Elench. Anim. p. 66 (1784). 

Based on (1) Buff on’s Rat de Madagascar ^ (2) Pennant’s Little Maucauco ; 
this is taken from the * History,’ not from the ‘ Synopsis ’; the quotations 
are Brown’s “ Little Maucauco^"' which apparently is the real source, and 
“ Linn. Syst. 44,” which is Lemur murinua Gmelin, Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. (13) 
i. p. 44 (1788), and which is based upon Miller's plate. 

As Buffon’s animal cannot be identified with certainty, Brown’s Little 
Maucauco is taken as the type. This is in accordance with the description, 
which speaks of a grey animal. 

Lemur prehenailis Kerr, Linnaeus, Anim. Kingd. p. 88 (1792). 

Is based on the same sources as Proaimia minimay and the same type is here 
designated for it. 

Galago madagaacarieriaia E. Geoffroy, Ann. Mus. Paris xix. p. 166 (1812). 

Based on the same sources as minima and prehenailia. The description 
speaks of a red animal; but as no evidence is available as to another specimen, 
not too much weight should be attached to it, and the name definitely ranged 
amongst the synonyms of murinua. 

Myocebua palmarum Lesson, Spec. Mamm. p. 214 (1840). 

Gives the description of the grey animal based on a great number of sources 
taken from literature, amongst which the ones discussed above are contained. 
It is definitely made a synonym of L. murinua Miller. 

All the other names are based on various specimens, but not on the ones 
discussed above. 

Lemur puaillua E. Geoffroy, Bull. Soo. Philom. Paris, i. p. 90 (1795). 

Based on specimens formerly in the Paris Museum aitd collected by Poivre. 
Sonnerat, and Commerson. The description is that of the western grey race. 
Audebert’s * plate, which was drawn from one of the original specimens, 
may be regarded as representing the type. 

Gheirogaleus minor E. Geoffroy, Ann. Mus. Paris, xix. p. 171, pi. x. fig. 3 
(1812). 

Named on the evidence of a drawing by Commerson probably taken 
at Fort Dauphin, S.E. Madagascar f. As the grey race is known to occur 
in that locality (two specimens in the British Museum, nos. 91.11.30.6-7, 
coll. Cloisel) minor is a synonym of murinua. As regards the generic deter¬ 
mination of the figure, I think the markings of the face are quite typical. 

Microcebua myoxinua Peters, Naturw. Reise Mossambik, Zool., Saugeth. i. 
p. 14, Taf. iii. & iv. figs. 6-9 (1852). 

Based on three specimens in the Berlin Museum, of which the one figured 
is here taken as ketotype : no. 319 (mounted skin), 14655 (skull); St. Augus¬ 
tine’s Bay, S.W. Madagascar ; collected by Prof. W. Peters. 

Specimens examined, 15 :— 

Ft. Dauphin, S.E. coast (Brit. Mus.), Bay of St. Augustin (Mus. 

Berlin—^type of myoxinua) ; Ankazoabo, Bara (Brit. Mus.—coll. 

* Hist;. Nat. Singes, Makis ; Makis, p. 19, pL Tui. (1800). 

t F. B. deMontesstts, Martyrologo et Biographie de Commerson, Ohalon s. Saone, 1889, 
pp. 140,14S, 151, 202, 
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Lamberton); Ambolisatra, north of Tul4ar, S.W. coast (Brit. Mus.— 
coll. Last); Itampolo Be, north of Tulear (Mus. Tring—coll. Last; 
this is probably the material which Forsyth Major * refers to ynyoxiuus). 

Recorded from Tulear by Grandidier f, from Morondava by van Dam t 

Distributi(m,--ThQ whole of S.E., E., and W. Madagascar, as far north 
as the Betsiboka River (Peters—coll. Barnard). Exact limits in central 
Madagascar not known, but probably only found in the plains. Not extending 
farther north than Ft. Dauphin on the east coast. 

Miceocbbus MiTRiNUS RUFUS Wagner §. 

This name is based on the Microckbe rotix of E. GeofTroy || and is clearly 
applicable to the red eastern race. 

Cheirogaleus smithii Gray is also this race. The type is still preserved 
in the British Museum (no. 37.9.26.78, Madagascar, Verreaux). 

Specimens examined, 33 :— 

Voh6mar, N.E. coast (Mus. Berlin) ; Mananara, Bay of Antongil (Mus. 
Tring); Mahambo, north of Foulpointe, N.E. coast (Mus. Tring); 
E. Imerina (Brit. Mus.) ; Anabama Forest, Lake Alaotra (Brit. Mus.— 
coll. Lamberton); Ivohimanitra, Tanala (Brit. Mus.—coll. Major); 
Vinanitelo, S.E. Betsileo (Brit. Mus.—coll. Major) ; “ S. Madagascar ” 
(probably between Mahanoro and Masindrano) (Brit. Mus.—coll. 
Crossley); north of Fianarantsoa, Central Betsileo (Brit. Mus.—coll. 
Shaw). 

Distribution. —^The whole of eastern, northern, and east-central Madagascar, 
including the plateau, as far south as Ft. Dauphin. Also the north-west, down 
to the Bay of Bomb^toka. 

Miorocebus ooqukrbli Grandidier. 

1867. Chtiroyalus Coquertli Grandidier, Rev. Mag. Zool. xix. p. 86 (Moron¬ 
dava [S.W. Madagascar]). 

Type-locality. —^Morondava, S.W. Madagascar. 

Specimens examined:— 

Morondava (Berlin and British Mus.); also recorded from the neighbourhood 
of the Bay of Ampasindava, N.W. Madagascar 1'. One living female 
with young was observed at the London Zoo in November 1929. 

This species has the small P^ characteristic of Microcebus, and is a typical 
representative of that genus. The long fur and slightly bushy tail are no 
essential features to warrant a special genus (Mirza Gray). 


Cheirogaleus E. Geoffroy. 

1812. Cheirogaleus E. Geoffroy, Ann. Mus. Paris, xix. p. 172. 

Type by subsequent designation **, Cheirogaleus rmjor E. Geoffroy. 

• Nov. Zool. i. p. 11 (1894). 

+ Ann Soi Nat. (5) x. p. 378 (1868) (gliroides). 
t ScTle-el Mus. N. H. PayB-Bas. vii. p. 327 (1876) (myoxinus). 

I Microcehns rvfus Wa^er, Sclireber, Saugth., Siippl. i. p. 291 (footnote) (1840); see also 

WaoTipr I c n 278 (Afi’Croc<5b6 roua? Geoifr., in Bynonymy). 

^Goars de rhistoire naturelle des mammif^rcs, 11* le^on, p. 26 (1828). 

4 Lhleffel Beoh. Famie Madagascar, p. 13 (1868) (Kongony River [Ampasidava Bay, N.W. 

Mns. H. Pays-Bas, ix. p. 66 (1887), xi. p. 77 (1892) (Kongony Rivet; 

AmpBBindava; Morondava). 

•• Elliot, Publ. Field Ool. Hue., Zool. vrn. p. S48 (1907). 
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1816. ChirogaletLS Okeii, Lehrb. Naturg. 3. Theil, ZooL, 2. Abth. p. xi (emend. 

Type Cheirogaleus E. Geoffroy). 

1840. Cebugale l-^esson, Spec. Mamm. pp. 207, 213. 

Type by monotypy, Cebugale Commersonii Le88on= Cheirogaleus 
major E. Geoffroy. 

1840. Mioxicebus Lesson, 1. c. pp. 207, 219. 

Tj^e by subsequent designation *, Mioxicebus griseus Lesson= 
Cheirogaleus Milii E. G(eo^oy=^Cheirogaleus major E. Geoffroy. 

1841. Chirogale Gloger, Gem. Hand-u. Hilfsbuch Naturg. i. p. 44 (emend e. 

Cheirogaleus E. Geoffroy) f. 

1842. Myspithecus F. Cuvier (nec Blainville, 1839), Hist. Nat. Mamm., 

Tabl. gen. method, p. 2. 

Type by monotypy, Le Maki uain E. Geoffroy Cheirogaleus Milii 
E. Goofhoy=Cheirogaleus major E. Geoffroy. 

1845. Myoxicebus Agassiz, Nomenclat. Zool. Add. p. 7 (emend, e Mioxicebus 

I^esson), 

1846. Myoxocebus Agassiz, Nomenclat. Zool., Index Univ. p. 236 (emend, e 

Mioxicebus Lesson). 

1872. Oj>olemur Gray, P. Z. S. p. 853. 

Typo by monotypy, Opolemur milii Gray (nec E. Geoffroy)^ 
Chirogalus Sarmii Grandidier=CAeirografci^6f medius samati Orand- 
idier. 

1913. Altililemur Elliot, Rev. Primates, i. p. 111. 

Type by original designation, Cheirogaleus medius E. Geoffroy. 
1928. Aliilemur Weber, Die Saugetiero (2) ii. p. 736 (err. pro Altililemur 
Elliot). 

Throe species. 

A. Earn not or nlightly tuftod. Molars without hypocone. P"* more or 
less molariform, although withou<< motacone. Tail not thinner at 


base. 

a'. Size larger. Total length 5-600 nun. slightly higher than Ch. major E. Oeoffroy. 
by Size smaller. Total length about 350 mm. P" distinctly higher 

than P^ . 0/t. mcdn<s E. Geoffroy. 

B. Ears distinctly tufted. Molars with hypocone. P^ not molariform. 

Tail thinner at base. Total length about 300 mm. Ch. trichoiia Gunther. 


I am not prepared to accept Opolemur as a distinct genus from Cheirogaleus. 
The differences are only gradual, and the essential characters which distinguish 
the two species major and medius from Microcebus about the same. It would 
appear to me that the shape of P^ is a much more important taxonomic 
character than the presence or absence of a hypocone or the angular or rounded 
type of the coronal suture. As a matter of fact this last character varies 
individually. In one of the two specimens of Ch. medius samati from Morondava, 

* Elliot, Kev. Primates, i. p. xxx. This designation of the type-species must bo accepted, 
although Elliot’s assignation of the generic name to Ha'palemur is erroneous. 

t The form Cheirogalus used by Grandidior (Rev. Mag. Zool. (2) xix. p. 85, 1867) in the 
combination Cheirogalus Coquereli” Microcehiit coquereli) is apparently a lapsus calami. 
The same is true of “ Chirogalus ” Samati Grandidier (i. c. (2) xx. p. 49, 1868). 

t Hist. Nat. Mamm. livr. xxxii. (1821). This specimen is the type of Cheiwgaleus Milii 
E. Geoffroy. The quotation by Palmer and Sherbom of “ Myspithecus F. Cuvier, 1833 ” is 
erroneous. The exact title of the book in question is E. Geoffroy, ‘ Histoire Naturelle des 
Mammift^res,’ Paris, 1834, which is a reprint of the ‘ Cours de I’Histoire naturelle des Mammif^^res ’ 
by E. Geoffroy, published in 1828. On page 24 of the 11* le 9 on there is, in both editions, no 
mention of Myspithecus^ but only the description of Cheirogaleus Milii. 
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W. Madagascar (coll, van Dam) in the Berlin Museum, no. 4353 has the coronal 
suture of the obtusely angular type described by Major from two specimens 
in the British Museum from the same source. No. 4354, on the other hand, 
has the coronal suture broadly rounded like the type which Major supposed 
to be characteristic of Cheirogaleus major, where, however, a similar variation 
occurs. 

It would appear that Gh. trichotis is less closely allied to the two other 
species than they are amongst themselves. The presence of a hypocone in the 
molars and the elongated are peculiar, but probably of no more than specific 
importance. The general aspect of the animal is that of a Cheirogaleus, and 
the ear-tufts are only an extreme development of the type present in the 
young and frequently preserved in the adult of Ch. major crossleyi. 

The detailed classification of this genus is the weak point of this paper, and, 
owing to insufficient material, open to revision. 

Cheirogaleus medius E. Geoffroy. 

Two local races. 

a. Size larger. Ch. m. medius E. Geoffroy. 

B. Size smaller . Ch. m. samati Grandidior. 

Cheirogaleus medius medius E. Geoffroy. 

Syn. thomasi Major. 

Type4omlity. —Ft. Dauphin, S.E. Madagascar (also of thomasi). 

Specimens examined, 3, all from the type-locality (Brit. Mus.—coll. 
Cloisel). 

I'he material examined of this eastern race is the same as that studied 
by Forsyth Major. The drawing by Commerson's artist, published by 
E. Geoffroy in the original description of Cheirogaleus medius, appears to be 
quite typical of this species, showing the broad nasal streak which is widened 
in front near the muzzle. Major’s name is an absolute synonym of medius. 
Nothing is known of the distribution of Opolemur north of Ft. Dauphin in 
eastern Madagascar. 

Cheirogaleus medius samati Grandidier. 

Typedocality. —Tsidsobon Eiver, W. Madagascar. 

Specimens examined, 4 (2 at Berlin and 2 in London, all collected by 
van Dam at Morondava, W. Madagascar). They are all of the smaller type 
as described by Major. The specimens in the British Museum are those on 
which the genus has been founded *. Whether the characters upon which 
the eastern and western specimens are separated by Forsyth Major are really 
constant remains to be examined. This question cannot be definitely decided 
with the material at hand. 

Cheirogaleus major E. Geoffroy. 

It would appear that two local races of this species, an eastern and a western, 
can be distinguished. The material at hand is, however, not sufficient to make 
this certain. The following key is therefore only provisional 

A. EarR hairy ingide and out, with hardly a naked tip. Colour strongly [Grandidier. 

washed with brownish on fore parts ... Ch. m. croesleyi 

B. Ears naked for their distal half. Colour rather more greyish Gh. m. major E. Geoffroy. 

* Major, Nov. Zool. i. p. 18 (1894); Pocock, Ann. A Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xix. p. 344 (1917). 
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CShbibogaleus majob majob E.JGeoffroy. 

Syn. commersonii Wolf, milii E. Geoffroy, typicus A. Smith, typus F. Cuvier, 
griseus Lesson, adipicavdcUiis Grandidier. 

Cheirogaleus major E. Geoffroy and Letfiur Commersonii Wolf * are based 
upon Commerson’s well-known drawing, published by E. Geoffroy. 

Type-locality, —^Fort Dauphin, S.E. Madagascar. 

Cheirogalevs Milii E. Geoffroy is based on a specimen brought home alive 
from Madagascar by Commandant Milius and figured by E. Geoffroy f as Lemur 
murinus ; this specimen is also the type of Mioxicebus griseus Lesson and the 
original of Myspithecus F. (Cuvier. 

Chirogalm adipicauclaius Grandidier is based on the western race and 
provisionally regarded as a synonym of Ch. m. major E. Geoffroy. The type 
of Cheirogalem typicus A. Smith is in the British Museum (no. 37.9.26.77, 
^ imm., “ Madagascar,” Verreaux). From the shape of the ears and the 
pale colour it is more like the western than the northern race. As the western 
race apparently occurs as far as Fort Dauphin on the south-east coast, typicus 
will probably turn out to be a synonym of Ch. m. major E. Geoffroy. 

Cheirogaleus major orossleyi Grandidier. 

Syn. melanotis Major, sibreei Major. 

Chirogalus crossleyi Grandidier, the type of which I have not seen, is 
apparently a half-sized specimen with the tail broken. The descrij)tion of 
skin characters and colours closely agrees with a skin in the Berlin Museum 
from the tyj)e-locality, obtained from K. Fritsche. This is an animal with small, 
slightly hairy, darkish ears, brownish grey above, with a golden throat, creamy 
undt'Tside, and the normal size of a Cheirogaleus major. 

Cheirogaleus tbiohotis Gunther. 

Type-locality. —^Not known. Only known from the type-specimen (Brit. 
Mus. no. 75.1.29.2 ; ^ ; coll. Crossley), 

I^ANER Gray. 

1870. Phaner Gray, Cat. Monkeys, Lemurs, etc. B. M. p. 131. 

Ty])c by monotypy, Phaner furcifer Gvay^Lemur furcifer 
Blainville. 

The combination of Microcebino and Cheirogaleine characters, together with 
tho development of special features, amply justifies the retention of a separate 
genus for this species. The rounded brain-case, the development of a hypocone 
in the molars, and the shape of P*, which is not molariform, are as in Microcebus. 
Tho rounded posterior margin of the frontals is much as in Cheirogaleus, as is 
also the bushy tail. The extremely elongated anterior premolar in both jaws 
may be regarded as derived from the condition found in Cheirogaleus, and is 
paralleled by the development in the Galago Euoticus elegantvlus Le Conte. 
The uf)per and lower incisors are more elongated and slanting than in any 
other Lemur. Of skin characters the development of a distinct spinal line must 
also be regarded as a feature which separates this genus both from Microcebus 
and CheirogaUus. 

One species. 

♦ Johann Wo]f, Abb. u. Beschr. merkw. naturg. Gogonst. (1st ed.) ii. p. 9, Taf. iv, (1822). 
t Hist. Nat. Mamm. livr. xxxii. (1821). 
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Phanbb FUBdFBR Blainville. 

Probably the region of the Bay of Antongil, N.E. Madagascar; 
the type in the Paris Museum was coUected by Goudot, and was sent to Paris 
in 1S34. There is no definite record of the occurrence of this species considerably 
south of the Bay of Antongil, all of Pollen and van Dam’s specimens being 
from the north and north-west of Madagascar, and the only one of Crossley’s 
with a definite locality in the Berlin Museum (no. 3838) from Vohemar, 
N.E. coast. 

Specimens examined, about 10 ; the following with definite localities :— 
Vohemar, N.E. coast (Mus. Berlin—coll. Orossley); Andoany (“ Maro- 
andiana ”), N.W. coast (Bt^rlin Mus.—coll. Pollen and van Dam). A couple 
has been kept alive at the Berlin Zoo in 1908 and 1909, and is now in the Berlin 
Museum. 

This species has been recorded by Pollen and van Dam from various localities 
on the N.W. coast, north of the Bay of Bombetoka (Bay of Ampasindava, 
Jangoa River, Kongony River), but also farther south at Morondava, on the W. 
coast. Found by M. J. Audebert at “ Passumbe,” N.E. coast. 

In the material at hand a white tail may or may not be present. 

Hapalbmur I. Geoffroy, 1851. 

1851. Hapalem'ur I. Geoffrey, ITnstitut, xix. p. 351. 

Type by monotypy, Hapalemur griseus E. Geoffroy. 

1870. Prolemur Gray, P. Z. S. p. 828, figs. 1-4. 

Type by monotypy, Hapalemur simus Gray. 

1855. Hapalohmur Giebel, Die Saugothiere, p. 1018 (emend, e Hapalemur 
I. Geoffroy). 

Two species. 

A. Siz« largo. Total length IhK) mm.; basal length of skull 67-09 mm. No 
wriwt-gland. Au ochraceous pygal patch always pre-.unt, A diastema 
behind canine; P*’ not moUriform; all molars with hypocone ; alHo 
with protostyle ... H. simus Gray, 

n. Size medium. 'Potal length 710 mm.; basal length of skull .51-55 mm. A 
wrist-gland proFtent. No pygal patch. No diastema behind canine; 
molariform. Molara with cingulum, but without acceesory cusps . , . H. grisms Link. 

Hapalemur simus Gray. 

The type of this sjiecies was kept alive at the London Zoo and is without 
definite locality. This species has also been exhibited at the Berlin Zoo. 
Apart from its superior size and the absence of wrist-glands, it is easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from H. griseus griseus, which it resembles in colour, by the 
presence of a pale rusty pygal patch. The general and skull-characters which 
characterize this species have been fully and most carefully described by Pocock*. 
The shape and position of the malar foramen used as important characters 
are, however, variable in both U. simus and griseus. I am not prepared 
to accept Pocock’s division of this genus into two, Prolemur and Hapalemur. 
The differences used by him appear to me to be of no more than specific value. 
Specimens examined, 4, including the type (Brit. Mus. no. 70.9.2.2) ; only 
one with definite locality (Brit. Mus. no. 84.10.20.4 ; Nandihizana, 
Central Betsileo, S.E. Madagascar, J. Waters coll.). A second specimen 
with a locality record, is in the Leiden Museum (coll, by M. J. Audebert, 
** Pas8iiinb6e,” N.E. coast. 

• Ann. & Uag. Nat. Hist. (8) xix. pp. 345-52 (1917). 
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It would appear, therefore, that the distribution of H. simus includes the 
whole forested region of eastern Madagascar. It has not been recorded up to 
now from the north-west. 

Hapalemur GRiSEUS Link *. 

Two local races. 

a. General colour {p*oyiRh jjreen 
n. General colour roddish j^reon 

Hapalemur griseus griseus Link. 

Syn. cinerem Desmarest f, schlegeli Pocock J. 

Specimens examined, 7, from the following localities :— 

Lake Alaotra, (Central N.E. Madagascar (4, Brit. Mus.); Ambatondrazaka 
Antsihanaka, S. of Lake Alaotra (1 skull, kindly lent by 
Herr Flemming of Hamburg); District Ambalavao, S.E. Madagascar 
(Brit. Mus.). Tany Malandi, N.W. coast (1, Berlin Mus.—coll. Pollen 
and van Dam). 

The specimens collected by Pollen and van Dam at Ambazoana, in the 
neighbourhood of the Bay of Ampasindava, N. W. Madagascar §, and referred 
to achlegeli by Pocock, are clearly griseus^ as is proved by the specimen now 
in the Berlin Museum. 

The type of Hapalemur schlegeli Pocock (Brit. Mus. no. 17.3.27.2) is a skull 
originally in the collection of the Zoological Society of London without definite 
history and obviously from a captive specimen. The small size is probably 
due to confinement. As Pollen and van Dam’s specimens have turned out 
to bo true griseus, there seems to be no reason to keep schlegeli as a distinct 
race, the more so as, in a general way, the distribution of the two races of 
H. griseus can be given. The range of //. g. griseus would appear to be co¬ 
extensive with that of Lemur fulvus rufus, e. g., the whole soutli and west, 
and the dry central plateau as far east as Lake Alaotra ; it also goes north 
beyond the Betsiboka River in the north-west, just as L. /. rufus crops up there 
among the population of L, /. albifrons. H, g. olivaceus, on the other hand, 
is found in the moist and wooded north-east and east, probably as far south 
as Port Dauphin, its range thus covering that of L. /. albifrcms, fulvus, and 
collaris, 

Hapalemur griseus olivaceus I. Geoffroy. 

The type of this race is still in the Paris Museum. There is no type-locality. 

Specimens examined, 19, fr m the following localities :— 

Mananare, Bay of Antongil (Mus. Tring) ; Voh^mar, N.E. coast (Brit. 
Mus. and Mus. Berlin) ; Tamatave, E. coast (Mus. Berlin—coll. 
A. Voeltzkow); Analamazaotra, between Tananarive and Ando- 
voranto, E. Madagascar (Brit. Mus.—coll. Dr. Meller); Ambohimi- 
tombo, Tanala country, E. Madagascar (Brit. Mus.—coll. Forsyth 

* 1795. griseua Link, Beytr. Naturg. i. 2 Stuck, p. 65 (ex Le Peiit Maki Gris Buffon, 

Hist. Nat., Suppl. vii. p. 121, pi xxxiv., 1789). This specimen, collected by Sonnerat, is still in the 
Paris Museum (Gallery no. 119), and is the original of Audebert’s plate and of hemvr cinereus 
Desmarest. B, Geoffrey’s name was published one year later than Link’s description. 

t 1820. Lemur cinereus Desmarest. Mammalogie, i. p. 101 (err, pro griseus E. Geoffroy). 
t 1917. Hapalemur schlegeli Pocock, Ana. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) xix. p, 350 (no type-locality). 
§ Sohlegel, Mus. H. N. Pays-Bas, vii. p. 317 (1876), Ampasindava (“ Passandava ”), Bay of 
Kakamba (“Kakambe”)j Jangoa River (“Ssangoi”); Tany Malandi; Anorosontsanga 
(“ Mourountsang ”). 


H. g. griseus Link. 

H. g. olivaceus J. Geoffroy. 
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Major) ; Vinanitelo, S. Betsileo (Brit. Mus.—coll. Forsyth Major). 
Also 9 specimens without history, including the type of Hapakmur 
schlegeli Pocock (Brit. Mus. no. 17.^27.2). 

Of the localities recorded by Schlegel and Jentink for the specimens 
in the Leiden Museum, those referring to the specimens collected by M. J. 
Audebert, all on the N.E. coast, should be included under this race (Mananara, 
Bay of Antongil; Mahambo, near Foulpointe, “ Maisine’’ (?=Fenerive), 
Maleno, all on the east coast north of Tamatave). 

Lemur Linna3us. 

1758. Lemur Linnaeus, Syst. Nat. (1) i. p. 29. 

Type by subsequent designation (Thomas, P. Z. S. 1911, p. 129), 
Lemur mtta Linna*us. 

1762. Prosimia Brisson, llegn. Anim. (2) p. 13. 

Tyjje by subsequent designation (Elliot, Rev. Primates, i. p. xxviii 
1913), Lemur catta Linnaeus. 

1780. Procebus Storr, Prodr. Method. Mamm. p. 32, Tab. Spec. A. 

Type by original designation. Lemur mtta Linnaeus. 

1806. Catta Link, Beschr. Naturalicn-Sammlung Univ. Rostock, i. p. 7. 

Type by tautonymy, Lemur catta Linnaeus. 

1819. Maki Muirhead, Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclop. xiii. p. 405. 

Type by subsequent designation (here), Maki mococo Muirhead= 
Lemur cxitta Linnaeus. 

1863. Varecia Gray, P. Z 8. p. 135. 

Type by subsequent designation (Elliot, Lc. p. xxx, 1913), 
Lemur variegaius Kerr. 

1878. Mococo Trouessart, Rev. Mag. Zool. (3) vi. p. 163. 

Type by monotypy, Prosimia catta Lesson —Lemur catta 
Linnaeus. 

1895. Eulernur Haeckel, Phylogenie Wirbelth. iii. p. 600 (nom, nvd.). 

Six species. 


A Scrotum naked; a wrist-gland and a horny spur on forearm. No 
presphenoid nor palatinal sinuses. Molars with hypocone. Malar 
foramen large. 'J’ail ringed black and white . , . ‘ ' 

B Scrotum hairy; no wrist- nor arm-glands. Tail not ringed in adult. 

a. Molars without liypocone and protostyle. No presphenoid nor 

palatinal sinuses. Malar foramen largo. Colour variegated, 

black and white, or black, red, and white 

b. Molars with hypocone and protostyle. (Jolour uniform. 

Cheek-fringe and ear-tufts present. Presphenoid inflakMl. leaving 
only a small flat area near the sphenoid suture. Sexes different 
in ground-colour, the male being black, the female brown or 

reddish • • \ i -i 

No cheek-fringe nor ear-tufts present. Sexes more or loss ajke 

in ground-colour. , . t. i j.- 

o» Ears concealed in fur, hairy inside and out. Both palatinum 
and presphenoid hollowed out; palatinal emus projecting 

b\ ^ n^t^oonoeaied in fur, naked inside. No presphenoidal 

o’. Sides of muazle white or whitish; palatinal sinus present 

V. Sides'^Tinuzzle (generally) black i palatinum inflated, but 
not projecting into orbit . 


L. catta Linnaeus. 


h. variegatus Kerr. 


L. ma< aco Linmeus. 

[I. Oeoffroy. 
L. ruhnvenier 

L. mongoz Linnaeus. 

L. fulvus E. QeofEroy. 


* Lei mococot Lesson, Spec. Mamm. p. 222 (1840). 
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Lbmub oatta Linnseus. 

Syn. mococo Muirhead f. 

No tj^e-locality. Based on a specimen brought alive from Madagascar 
in 1748 by Capt. Isaac Worth, and figured by Edwards, Nat. Hist. Birds, iv. 
p. 197, pi. cxcvii. (1751). Except a great number of living and museum speci¬ 
mens without locality, only four specimens from Tulwar, S.W. coast, have been 
examined (Mus. Berlin). This species, which inhabits rocky open country, 
is found in south-western, southern, and south-eastern Madagascar. It has 
been found by van Dam J at Morondava, Matsoroka, and the Bay of St. Augustin 
in the south west, and is recorded by him as far north-east as the region of 
Ft. Dauphin. It has also been observed by Shaw § in the open country in 
southern and south-eastern Betsiloo. 

Lemub fulvus E. Geoffroy. 

5 local races. 


A. Forehead in maloa runty red. 

ai. Supraorbitiil marks conspicuous, white. Male grey, female reddish. L,f, rujm Audebert. 

B. Forehead in males not rusty red. 

Head black, at least in males. [(dark ])haHe). 

a^. Cheeks whitish. Ground-colour mummy-brown . . L./.alhi/rouKFi. Geoffrey 

Cheeks yellowish white or dirty yellowish. Ground-colour 

olive-brown. . L.f. fulmn E. Geoffrey. 

c*. Cheeks orange-yellow. Ground-colour light brown; a faint 
spinal line generally present. Female generally with the 

head grey .... . L.f. roll a rt t E. (»«offroy. 

Head in males white; females with grey head and deep rufous [(white-headed phase), 
body-colour. . L./.alh»/n)/<«E.Geofllrny 


Lbmub fulvus albifrons E. Geoffroy. 

Syn. Frederici Lesson, nigerrimua Sclater. 

Neither the type of albifrons nor Frederici || is preserved-in the Paris Museum, 
nor is any type-locality known. 

Of this race there are two mutations which occur together, viz., (1) a normally 
black-headed, whitish-cheeked type, with dark ground-colour, in which the 
female is only slightly paler than the male, and (2) the “ albifrons type, 
which shows a reduction of black pigment, the ground-colour being more reddish, 
especially so in the female ; the male has the whole crown, cheeks, and beard 
white or whitish, but there are females which show a whitening on the head, 
although the normal phase of the “ albifrons female has a lead-grey head 
and a grey muzzle. Both the male and female coloration of the “ albifrons ’’ 
phase were already known to E. Geoffroy St. Hilaire and are figured in tiie 
‘ Histoire naturelle des Mammiferes.’ But it appears to have escaped notice 
that a dark mutation exists which is the normal type. Specimens of both 
types have been examined from Vohemar, Mananara, Androuts6. 

Specimens examined, from the following localities (the light phase is 
marked *, the dark phase **) :— 

Vohemar, N.E. coast * ** (Brit. Mus., Mus. Berlin); Sahambavany, N.E. 
coast * (Mus. Berlin); Mananare * *♦ (Mus. Berlin, Mus. Tring); 

t 1819. Maki mococo Muirhoad, Edinburgh Encyclop. xii. p. 405 (e Maki mococo (lemur 
catta) Desmarest, Nouv. Diet. Hist. Nat. (2nd ed.) xvii. p. 437 (1S17). 

i Schlegel, Mus. H. N. Pays-Bae, vii. p. 314 (1876). 

§ P. Z. S. 1879, p. 132. 

II Based on E. Geoffrey’s plate of the male, Maki a front hlanc (Hist. Nat. Mamm. livr. iii., 
1819). 
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Maroansetra * (Mus. Berlin); Androuts^ * ** (Mus. Paris); Ampaz^- 
nardo * (Mils. Paris); “ Bay of Antongil ” ♦ (Mus. Paris) (all the 
last-named localities in the vicinity of the Bay of Antongil). 

The range of this local race a})parently includes the north-eastern coast 
of Madagascar as far as, and slightly beyond, the Bay of Antongil. The northern 
and western limit is uncertain : only the dark phase apparently occurs on the 
north-west coast (see under rujiis). 

Both the white-headed and black-headed phase are at present exhibited 
alive at the Berlin Zoo. 

The type of Lemur nigerrimtis Sclater is now mounted in the Paris Museum 
(no. 1882-2753 ; Gallery no. 104 A, ; there is also a similar female specimen 
and a third skin in the Berlin Museum (A. 6181, (J, Zool. Gardens,Berlin). All 
of these are melanistic specimens of some race of L. fulvus. The thick fur 
of the type would suggest its being a melano of L. /. albifrons. It is now 
definitely placed in its synonymy. 

Lemur fulvus fulvus E. Geoffroy. 

Syn. rnacromongoz Lesson, bruneus van der Hoeven. 

Lemur fulvus E. GeoiTroy is based on two specimens, both of which were 
alive and without history, and both of which have not been preserved at the 
Paris Museum. Apparently they both represent the same race, viz., the one 
which lives in the Tamatavc region. The two original specimens have been 
(hiscribed and figured by BufTon and E. Geoffroy St. Hilaire respectively. 

(1) Le Grand Mongous Buffon, Hist. Nat., Suppl. vii. pp. 118-19, j)l. xxxiii. 

(2) ilaki brnn (Lemur fulvus) E. Geoffroy, Menagerie du Mus6um National, 
article “ Le Maki Mococo et le Maki brun,'' with coloured plate of what is 
apparently a female animal. This is the specimen mentioned in the original 
description of fulvus. It has been examined by E. Geoffroy himself, and is 
regarded as the type of the species. 

Prosimia rnacromongoz Lesson f is based on various sources, among which 
are E. Geoffroy and Buffon. The description is that of Lemur fulvus, the 
name apparently derived from the “ Grand Mongous of Buffon. This name 
is now definitely placed in the synonymy of L, f. fulvus. 

Lemur bruneus van der Hoeven (often quoted brunneus) is only a new name 
iiu'fulpm, being based on the same original sources. 

Specimens examined, 20, from the following localities - 

No locality, mostly from captivity, 19 (also a great number of living specimens 
in various Zoological Gardens); Andragoloaka, S.E. of Tananarive, 
Prov. Imerina (Mus. Berlin—coll. Crossley); Lakato Forest, Ankay, 
N.E. of Tananarive, Imerina (Brit. Mus.); Sakana, opposite' the 
He St. Marie (Mus. Berlin—coll. Voeltzkow); Ambotorao, opposite 
the He Ste. Marie, N.E. coast (Brit. Mus.); Tamatave (1 specimen 
kindly lent by Herr Flemming of Hamburg). 

The range of this race is not completely known. It obviously inhabits 
the coast between the Bay of Antongil and Andovoranto, but may go farther 
south, as far as Mahanoro. In the interior it appears to go into the forest- 
belt east of Tananarive, but is replaced on the plateau by a mixed population 
of black and red-fronted types later on discussed under Zr. /. rufus. 

t Spec. p. 226 (1840); enumerated under L. mongoz by Elliot (Rev. Primates, i. p. 134, 

1913). 
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The specimen, listed under Lemur fulvus cdbifrons by Kaudern *, from 
Sahabevava, east coast, opposite the He 8te. Marie, is this race. 

This race is about the most common Lemur in captivity. It is generally 
mislabelled “ L. mongoz, nigrifrous, or brunneus'' 

Lemur fulvus oollaris E. Geoffroy. 

Syn. melauMce'phalua Gray, xanthomystax Gray, 1 flavifrons Gray, cine- 
reiceps Grandidier and Milnci-Edwards. 

The type of Lemur collaris cannot be made out with certainty. It may 
be a specimen in the Paris Museum (Gallery, no. 73, cJ, “ mort k la Menagerie, 
mars 1819 ”). This specimen, which is probably the original of E. Geoffroy’s 
plate of Le Mongou^ f, was originally labelled collaris, which was changed 

later on into “ Lemur mongoz (L.) var.” As L. collaris was described in 1812, 
and the specimen died in 1819, it may well have been the type. The skin 
is faded, but clearly the south-eastern race. 

The type of Lemur melanocephalus Gray is in the British Museum 
(no. 55.12.24.55, 9, Zoological Society ; skin, no skull). This is a dark, black¬ 
headed specimen of the south-eastern race. The face is extremely black, 
without any pale marks. The bright cheeks and the general colour of the 
back, although strongly suffused with black, leave no doubt about its position. 

The type of Lemur xanthomystax Gray (British Museum, no. 44.5.14.24, 

subad., “ Madagascar,” bought from Parzudaki, skin and skull). This 
is much like the supposed type in Paris. An exactly similar specimen is in the 
British Museum (no. 50.8.29.13). 

Although Elliot asserts that no type of Lemur cinereiceps Grandidier exists, 
I have no doubt that two specimens in the Paris Museum arc the originals 
of Grandidier’s plate. Both are mounted skins, with the skulls inside, somewhat 
faded from exhibition, and both females. They fit fairly closely E. Geoffroy’s 
plate of the female “ Mongous ” f, but have a grey head without black markings. 
From the same localities there are typical specimens of collaris in the Paris 
Museum. To avoid further confusion a type is now selected. 

Paris Museum no, (Cat. G6n. 1882-1515, Gallery, no. 98 C ; 9> Farafangana, 
S.E. Madagascar ; Lantz coll. ; lectotype). The second specimen is taken as 
paratype (Cat. Gen. no. 1882-1514, Gallery, no. 79 D ; $ (labelled J), Salohy, 
north of Farafangana ; coll. Lantz). 

Specimens examined, 16 ; from the following localities (all on the S.E. 
coast) :— 

Salohy (Mus. Paris) ; Farafangana, about 23° S. (Mus. Paris) ; Loholoka, 
about 21° 60' S. (Mus. Paris); Ft. Dauphin, about 25° S. (Brit. Mus.). 
Also 9 specimens without locality, all from Zoological Gardens,including 
the types of collaris (?), melanocephalus, flavifrons, and xanthomystax^ 
and a living pair at the Frankfurt Zoo. 

The range of this form is only imperfectly known. It clearly inhabits 
the south-eastern coast from Ft. Dauphin in the south to at least Masindrano 
in the north. How far it goes into the interior is not known, but it would appear 
that it is restricted to the coastal forests, as L.J. rufus is already found in eastern 
Betsileo. It also remains to be ascertained where the ranges of collaris and 
fulvus meet. 

This race, which may be slightly smaller than the other races, although 
this is not quite proved, is characterized by the bright cheeks and brownish 
^ Ark. Zool. ix. no. 45, Taf. ii. fig. 1 (1915). 
t Hist. Nat. Mamm. Uvr. ii. (Jan. 1819). 
t Hist. Nat Mamm. liir. ii. (1819). 
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back. There is considerable individual variation, especially as regards the 
amount of black, grey, or reddish brown on the crown and forehead. There 
are female specimens which have a lot of black on the head like the males, 
but specimens occur too without any black markings, or even with a reddish 
crown, which resembles the colour of the back. I believe the typo of flavifrons 
C^ray (Brit. Mus. no. 67.10.5.19, 9 siibad., Zoological Society ; bad skin and 
skull) and an exactly similar specimen (Brit. Mus. no. 76.1.31.26, 9 old) represent 
this extreme colour phase. 

Lemur fttlvus hufus Audobert *. 

Syn, rufifrons Bennett. 

The type-specimen of Lemur rufm, which has been figured by Audebert, 
is still in the Paris Museum, although in a rather bad condition, but easily 
identifiable as regards its characteristic features. It is mounted with the 
skull inside; “Paris Museum no. (old catalogue) 73, (Gallery Cat.) 74, 9; 
no history.” It is a typical female of the race usually named rufifrms, with 
vey white supraorbital marks and hardly any grey on the crown. A specimen 
iron Botsako, Bay of Bornbetoka, north bank, is exactly like it (Brit. Mus. 
91.122.5, old 9 ; G. T. Last coll.). 

Tilie tyi)o of Lemur rufifrons Bennett (Brit. Mus. no. 55.12.24.54, old 
Zoological Society ; skin and skull) is a specimen from captivity and without 
vlefirl history. 

iSjecimens examined, 36, from the following localities ;— 

N( locality (iruiluding types of rufus and rufifrons) 10 (Brit. Mus.; Mus. 
Berlin ; Mus. Paris) ; localities in E. Betsileo, S.E. Madagascar : 
Ankona Forest (Brit. Mus.—coll. Cowan); Ambohimanga, N.E. of 
Fianarantsoa (Brit. Mus.); ‘‘ S. Centr. Madagascar,” probably E. or 
C. Betsileo (Mus. Berlin—coll. Hildebrandt), Fianarantsoa ; Kazaoka, 
Upper Manakara River, west of Farafangana, S.E. coast f (Mus. 
Berlin—coll. J. Audebert); Tulear, S.W. coast (Mus. Berlin); Moron- 
dava, W. coast (Mus. Paris—coll. Grandidier) ; Kandani, Bay of 
Bomlkitoka, S. bank (Mus. Berlin ; Mus. Frankfurt—coll. Voeltzkow) ; 
Betsako, Bay of Bornbetoka, N. bank (Brit. Mus.—coll. Last) ; Narendry 
Bay, N.E. coast (Mus. Berlin); Ambatondrazaka, S. of Lake Alaotra, 
Prov. Antsihanaka (kindly lent by Herr Flemming, Hamburg ; coll. 

^ Tramond). 

T range of L. f. rufus includes the greater part of Madagascar, all the 
centriplateau, and the west (;oast. It has been maintained by Lorenz J 
that i^oes not occur north of the Bay of Bornbetoka, but the specimens from 
Betsa^and Narendry Bay are undeniable proof of its crossing the Betsiboka 
River It would appear that, except the north and a fairly narrow strip on 
the ealoast, the whole mainland of Madagascar is inhabited by this race. 

As flatter of fact the majority of the individuals found north of the 
Betsib River are black-headed and much like the black-headed phase of 
L. /. c^^pns ; but there can be no doubt that a mixed population is found 
in a o^^able part of the north. At present I am not prepared to say 
definit< fcther this is due to mutation or, what is more probable, to secondary 
invas^^fe northern area by L.f. rufus down the right bank of the Betsiboka 
RivefI ilifeonted skins have been recorded from north of the River Betsiboka 

f Audebert, Hist. Nat. Singes, Makis; Makis, p. 12, pi. ii. (no locality). 

f ,^oou able to find this place on a map, but according to Audebert’s 1880 itinerary 
®this region. 

b. Ges. xxi. p. 448 (1898) (** Lemur monpo« rufifront 
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from Betsako (Last), Narendry Bay (probably Crossley—^Mus. Berlin), Anoron- 
tsanga (Pollen and van Dam); also a specimen lent by Herr Flemming from 
Ambatondrazaka, south of Lake Alaotra. Black-headed skins have been 
recorded from the same general region, but not south of the River Betsiboka. 
In various cases black- and red-fronted skins are known from the same localities, 
viz., Betsako (and Ambundube in the same neighbourhood) Anorontsanga, 
Ambatondrazaka (Tramond). The following black-headed specimens have 
been examined :—^Ambatondrazaka (coll. Tramond—Mus. Berlin); “ N.W. 
Madagascar,” probably from north of the Bay of Bomb6toka (Mus. Berlin— 
coll, van Dam); Anorontsanga, south of the Bay of Ampasindava (Brit. Mus.— 
coll. Last t) ; Ambundub6, near Betsako, Bay of Bombetoka, N. bank (Mus. 
Frankfurt-^oU. Voeltzkow). 

The specimens determined as L. fuhms subsp. from Andranolava, Upper 
Bemarivo River, by Kaudern |, apparently represent the black-headed type. 
The assumed smaller size of the specimens from Ste. Marie de Marovoay 
is not supported by the measurements given. 

Black-headed specimens have also been recorded by PoUen and van Dam 
from the Bay of Bombetoka, the Bay of Mahajamba, and the Antamba Riv^r, 
on the N.W. coast. 

Lemur ftjlvus mayottensis Schlegel §. 

Specimens examined, 4, all from Mayotte Island (Paris Mus. 1 ; Brit. Mi,l. 2 ; 
Berlin Mus. 1). 

This island race of L, ftdvus cannot be with certainty diagnosed, altloi I 
there is little doubt about its being entitled to subspecific rank. More mate* 
is necessary to settle its real status. In the specimens J have seen the su^ a- 
orbital marks are very indistinct and the general colour, although sul ct 
to considerable variation, paler and less greenish than in L, f. fulvus and is- 
tinctly lighter than in L, /. albifrons. For the present I have not inc) ed 
it in the analytical key. 

Lemur mongoz Linnaeus. 

Two local races. 

A. A largo palatine sinus wliicli projects into the orbit. A white- and a 

red-choeked phase, generally sex-linked. Anal region almost naked. L, m. mo}ujo% 

B. No palatine sinns. Palatine slightly inflated. Males with red, 

females with whitish cheeks. Anal region thickly haired. L.m, roronal^^ “-y* 

Lemur mongoz mongoz Linnaeus 

Syn. nigrifrons E. Geoffroy, albirmmus E. Geoffroy, anjouanensis E 'ff^oy, 
rnxmgom Muirhead (|, dubius^ F. Cuvier, micromongoz Lf^b bngi 
Lesson, Briasonii Ijesson, ocularis Lesson, Cuvieri i zinger, 
Brisaonianus Gray, johannm Trouessart, mongoa Elliot, /f^ 

* Lemur mongoz nigrifrons Lorenz, Abh. Senckb, xxi. p. 4i9 (1898). 
t True rufus has boon recorded by Pollen and van Dam from AnorontsangaiS!/^^* Mus. 

H. N. Pays-Bas, xi. p. 71 (1892). J 

t Ark. Zool. ix. p. 47 (1915). 

§ 1866. Lemur mayottensis Schlegel, Nederl, Tijdschr. Dierk. iii. p. 76 (Mayr, * 
these specimens were collected at Jongoni Bay, Mayotte Island, by Pollen and 1864 

(Schlegel, Mus. H. N. Pays-Bas, vii. p. 608 (1876). > 

II 1819. “ M[alti’] mongous Desmarest,** Muirhead, Edinburgh Bncyclop. ^ ^ ^^5 j ex 
Desmarest, Nout. Diet. Hist. Nat. (2 ed.) xviii. p. 437 (1817). J 

f 1904. Lmw mongoz johannm Trouessart, Oat. Mamm. Snppl. pp« 1-88. j 
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This species, which occasionally comes to Europe alive, where it is con¬ 
founded with L, fulvus or L. m. coronatm, is a distinctly smaller animal than 
L. fulvusi and always easily distinguishable by the pale muzzle. In the red- 
cheeked phase there is not the black crown-patch founrl in the male of L. m. coro- 
naivSy whereas in the white-checked phase the colour of the cheeks is brighter 
than in the female of L, m . coro7iatus, and a large black or blackish crown-patch 
developed which is absent in that race. The tail is grey or blackish in both 
sexes in mongoz ; in coronatns it is reddish in the female. As far as my experience 
goes the males invariably have red and the bmiales white cheeks in all specimens 
from Anjoiian and Moheli, Comoro Island. In specimens from the mainland 
of Madagascar * this character is not sex-linked f, although, except that, 
there is no other cranial or external character to distinguish tliem from the 
Comoro specimens, it remains doubtful whether this should bo sufficient 
reason to separate the two populations into distinct races. 

All the names published up to now refer to the Anjouan animal. The 
fairly complicated synonymy is as follows :— 

1766. Lemur Mongoz Linnaeus. Based on the coloured plate of a female 
specimen without history, seen alive in the possession of 
a Mrs. Kennion by Edwards J. Represents the white-cheeked 
female. 

1812. Lemur nigrifrons E. Geoffroy. Both descriiition and quotation arc 
taken from Petiver §. The animal re])resented on Pt^tiver’s plate 
is a female specimen of the Anjouan species. There is no type 
in the Paris Museum, the specimen labelled as such (Mus. Paris ; 
Gallery, no. 86, 9 ^ Menagerie. “ Type de Geoffr.^’) 

is the same species, but, as the date indicates, not the original 
specimen. 

1812. Lemur albimanus E. Geoffroy. Type in the Paris Museum, no. 113 
(Gallery), ^ juv., Anjouan; Peron ct Lesuenr. “ Apporte par 
la (-orvetie ‘ Le Gray ' en Fan XII.” (18G2). This is a male specimen 
with grey back and red cheeks. 

1819. M[aki] mongous Muirhead is a latinizatioii of Desmarest’s Maki 
mongons and pcrfecjt synonym of Lemvr mongoz Linnseus. 

1834. [Lemwr] Dubius ¥. CHivier is a female specimen from Anjouan. I have 
not been able to trace the ty})e, whicth was a living specimen, and 
was said to have dic^d in the »Jardin des Plantes, Paris. 

1840. Prosimia micromongoz licsson ||. The description is a copy of 
Lemur mongoz E. Geoffroy which is the same as Lemur mongoz 
Liima?us. 

1840. Prosimia bugi Lesson is based on Petiver’s description and plate 
“. . . . cercopithecus indicus Bngee,"' which had previously been 
named Lemur nigrifrons by E. Geoffroy. 

* In Madagascar itself this race has been found on the south bank of tlie River Betsiboka, 
Bay of Bombotoka, by Voeltzkow; but a spccinnui collected, by M. Trnniond, and kindly lent for 
examination by Horr Flemming of Hamburg, from Anibotondrazaka, Sdianaka country, south-west 
of Lake Alaotra, shows a considerably greater extonsion of the range on the dry plateau. 

t V. Lorenz, Abli. Senckb. Gos. xxi. p. 450 (18118} (** Leuinr alhimanutt ”). 

X The Moyigooz, Edwards, ‘ A Natural History of Birds,'v. ( = Glea!iing8 of Natural History, i.) 
p. 12, pi. eexvi. (1758). 

§ Simla Sciuma lanuginosua fuarus Petiver, Gazophylacii Naturas et Artis, Docas 1, p. 4, 
Tab, xvii. fig. 6 (1767). I have only seen this edition. Schreber’s plate xlii. is a coloured copy of 
Petiver’s original. 

11 Spec. Mamm. p. 226. 

Ann. Mus. Paris, xix. p. 226 (1812), 

Pbm. ZooJj. Soo.—1931. 
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1840. Prosimia Brissonii Lesson is based on Brisson’s * Prosimia pedibus 
albis in the Museum Reaumur; a white-headed, e. g., female, 
specimen of the Anjouan form. 

1840. Prosimia ocularis Lesson is based on various sources. The first 
quotation, which is Lemur nigrifrons E. Geoffrey (=L. m. mongoz 
LinnsBUs), is now taken as typical. 

1870. Lemur Cuvieri Fitzinger is based on a red-cheeked male specimen 
brought from Anjouan to Paris alive by Houssard, and described 
by F. Cuvier under “ L. Mongoris f. 

1870. “ Propitheem Brissonianus Lesson ” Gray X is an emendation of 
Prosimia Brissonii Lesson. 

Nom. nud.; a mounted specimen in the Paris Museum (Gallery) 
bears the inscription johannm. 

1907. Lemur mongos Elliot § is an error for mongoz Linnaeus. 

Specimens examined, 44 :— 

Anjouan Island (Berlin, Paris, and Brit. Mus.). 

Moheli Island (Berlin and Brit. Mus.). 

Madagascar, : Antema, Bay of Bombetoka, S. bank (Mus. Frankfurt— 
coll. Vooltzkow) ; Ambatondrazaka, south of Lake Alaotra (property 
of Herr Flemming—coll. Tramond). 

This race is found on the Comoro Islands, Anjouan and Moheli, but not 
on Mayotte, where only a race of L,fulvu$ occurs, which, however, is absent 
on Anjouan and Moheli. There is no record up to now of the occurrence of 
a Lemur on any other island of the group. On the mainland of Madagascar 
this form is found on the south bank of the Betsiboka River, which it ascends 
up to its head-waters. It does not occur on the north bank of the river, where 
it is replaced by L. m, coronatus Gray. 

Lemur mongoz coronatus Gray. 

Syn. chrysampyx Schuermans. 

This race of L, mongoz is found in northern Madagascar, both in the east 
and west, north of the bays of Bombetoka and Antongil respectively. 

Specimens examined, 10 :— 

Vohemar, N.E. coast (Mus. Berlin, Brit. Mus.); Ampasimbato, Central N. 
Madagascar (14*" 2' 80" S., 47^’ 46' 0" E.) (Mus. Berlin); Amber Mts. 

(Mus. Berlin) ; Bay of Mahajamba, N.W. coast (15° 14' S.) (Brit. Mus._ 

type of coronatus) ||. 

Type of Lemur coronatus Gray ; Brit. Mus. no. 37.9.26.30, old ^ ; collected 
during the voyage of the ‘ Sulphur,' between March 9 and 15, 1843 ||. 

Lemur rubriventbr I. Geoffrey. 

Syn. flaviventer I. Geoffroy, rufiventer Gray Tf, rufipes Gray. 

Type-specimens:— 

rubriventer : Paris Museum, no. 1834-88, Gallery, no. 64, ^ juv., “ Madagas¬ 
car **; Bernier, 1834 ; mounted skin, skuU inside. 

* R^^. Anim. (2) p. 156 (1762). 
t Hist. Nat. Mamm. li^r. ii. p. 2 (January 1819). 
t Cat. Monkeys, Lemurs, etc. B. M, p. 76. 

§ Publ. Field Col. Mus., Zool. vui. p. 644 (1907). 

II Hinds, Zool. Voy. ‘ Sulphur,' p. 6 (1843). 

^ Oat. Monkeys, Lemurs, etc, B. M. p. 74 (1870) (err. pro rubrivent$r). 
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flaviventer : Paris Museum, Gallery, no. 67, $ ad., “ Madagascar ” (probably 
Tamatave, E.S.); Goudot, 1842; mounted skin, skuJJ inside. Lectotype 
(here selected). 

rufipes : British Museum, no. 70.5.5.35, ^ ; Betsimisaraka country, probably 
west of Tamatave *, A. Crossley ; skin and skull. Lectotype (here selected). 

Specimens examined, 32 :— 

Voh^mar, N.E. coast (Mus. Paris); Bay of Antongil (Mus. Paris); 
Betsimisaraka country, west of Tamatave (Brit. Mus.—coll. A. Crossley 
—^incl. type of rufipes) ; Tamatave, N.E. coast (Brit. Mus.) ; Forest 
of Ankay, N.E. of Tananarive (Brit. Mus.—c;oll. Robillard); Ambo« 
himitombo and Ivohimanitra, N. Tanala country (Brit. Mus.—coll. 
Major) ; Vinanitelo, S.W. Betsileo (Brit. Mus.—coll. Major) ; Mana* 
kara River, S.E. coast (Mus. Paris—coll. Grandidier); Kazoaka, 
Upper Manakara River (Mus. Berlin—coll. Audebert); Mojanga, 
Bay of Bomb6toka, N. bank (Mus. Berlin); Morondava, W. coast 
(Mus. Paris—coll. Lantz). 

If all these records are correct the range of L. rubriventer includes the 
greater part of Madagascar, not only the eastern forest region, as has hitherto 
been supposed. 


Lemttr macaco Linnseus. 

Syn. niger Schreber, leucomystax Bartlett. 

The type of Lemur leucomystax is in the British Museum (no. 67.10.5.15, 
old $ ; Zool. Soc.; skin and skeleton). This is a rich chestnut female of quite 
typical appearance. 

There is a certain amount of individual variation in the colour of the females 
from rusty brown to dark brownish grey ; the same is true of the colour of the 
crown, which may or may not be black or blackish. Except the museum 
material a great number of living specinuMis have been observed alive, among 
which was a good series at Herr L. Ruhe’s establishment at Alf(4fi, near Hanover, 
which was imported this year. A tendency to become darker in captivity 
can be generally observed. 

Museum specimens examined, 12 (mostly from ‘‘Madagascar.”) The 
dated specimens in the Berlin Museum are collected by J. M. Hilde- 
brandt at Loko be, Nosy be, Island, N.W. Madagascar. 

The range of L, macaco is limited to the forests of the N.W. coast, north 
of the Bay of Bomb6toka and the coast islands. It has been recorded by 
Pollen and van Bam from the following places Anorontsanga ; Syrangene ; 
Kongony and Jangoa Rivers ; Andoany, Narendry Bay (“ Maroandiana ”). 


Lemur vabibqatus Kerr. 

Syn. ruber E. Geoffrey, vari Muirhead f, erythromela Lesson J, varius 
I. Geoffrey. 

I am rather disinclined to believe in the great individual variation in this 
snecies which Elliot maintains. If a series from one single locality is examined 
the rule is that they are more or less alike. The general types found have been 


• Prom A Crossley’B 1869 expedition from Tamatave to Ambatondrazaka. 

+ 1R1Q Ml aHl vari Desmar.”, Muirhead, Edinburgh EncyeloiJ. xiii. p. 405, ex Le Maki vari 
NSet. HiBt. mt. (2 ed.) xviu. p 437 (1817) 

J 1840. ProHmia erythromela Lmmii, Spec. Mamm. p. 236. 


27 * 
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well described by I. Geoffroy St. Hilaire *, but at least three of them were 
known long before that, and were described and figured in 1797 by Audebert. 
It would appear that most of them are geographical races. As a more detailed 
account of the genus Lemur is prepared a reference to I. Geoffrey’s description 
and Milne-Edwards’s and Grandidier’s plates will bo sufficient f. 

At present it appears that three races can be distinguished, of which 
I. Geoffrey’s “ variety a ” lives north of the Bay of Antongil, “ var. c *’ on the 
east coast, south of the Bay of Antongil, and “ variety 6 ” on the plateau of 
the interior; three specimens of this last type from Ambotondrazaka, south 
of Lake Alaotra, are before me. The red animal is a colour mutation of 
“ variety (i ” with which it occurs and interbreeds. Crosses between the two 
which have been born at the Berlin Zoo are much like some of Milne-Edwards’s 
and Grandidier’s plates J. Until more material with exact localities is available 
ior comparison a naming of these races is postponed. All the names published 
until now refer to either the black and white or the red mutation of the north- 
eastern race. 

Specimens examined, 41 ; also a great number of living Specimens, all of 
“ var. a ” or “ ruber'' 

N.E. coast (Mus. Paris—coll. Crossley) (“ ruber ”); Tombato River (Mus. 
Paris—coll. Lantz) (“ ruber ”); Sakana, opposite the He Ste. Marie 
(Mus. Berlin—coll. Voeltzkow, 0 skins) (“ var. c ”) ; Alumanitra Forest 
(Mus. Paris—coll. Grandidier) (var. 6); Bay of Antongil (Mus. Paris— 
coll. Lantz) (“ var. c ”); Ambatondrazaka (lent by Flemming, 
Hamburg—coll. Tramond, 3 skins) (‘‘ var. b ”); “ Madagascar ” 

(Brit. Mus.). 

Black and white and red specimens have been collected in the same place 
by J. Audebert in the coast region north of the Bay of Antongil Red 
specimens are recorded from Maroansetra, Bay of Antongil; Malewo and 
Andranofotsy, N.E. coast, north of the Bay of Antongil. As 1 have not seen 
these specimens I cannot say to which of I. Geoffrey’s varieties ” the black 
and white skins belong; the localities are the following; Mananare, Bay of 
Antongil; Maroansetra, Bay of Antongil; Sahambavany (“ Savary ”), 
N.E. coast, north of the Bay of Antongil; Mahombo, between F^nerive and 
Foulpointe, East coast: Vohidrotra, north of Tamatave, East coast. The 
living specimen figured by Kaudern || from F6nerive, East coast, represents 
“ var c.” 

From the material at hand it would thus appear that Lemur variegattis 
is restricted to the forests of N.E. Madagascar. Its northern limit may be 
about 13® 30' S., its southern range has been ascertained as the region of 
Tamatave at about 18® S. I have not been able to verify Elliot’s record from 
Masindrano, and do not know where he took it from. On the plateau 
Ambatondrazaka remains the only place khown. 

All the names published up to now refer to “ var. a ” and its red mutation. 

Lemur variegatua Kerr is based on Buffon’s plate ^ of an animal which he 
apparently saw alive, and of which he described the anatomy. 

* Cat. M^th. Mamm. Mas. Paris, p. 71 (1851). 

t Hist. Phys. Nat. Pol. Madagasoar, x. tome t, pis. oxxiii. (“ var. a ’*), oxxiv.] (“ var. 6 
oxxT. (“ var. c ”), cxxviii. (“ ruher*') (1890). 

t L, e. pis. oxxyi., oxxvii. 

§ Jontink, Mas. H. N. Pays-Bas, xi. pp. 65-66 (1892). 

II Ark. Zool. ix. no. 18, p. 48, pi. iii. (1915). 

^ Buffon, Hist. Nat. xiu. p. 204, pi zxvli. (1765); this plato has been copied Sobreber, 
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Maki vari Muirhead i» based on Besmarest’s description, which quoted 
both of Audobert’s plates representing “ var. a ” and “ c'' and described 
in detail a specimen of “ var. a ’’ formerly in the possession of the Empress 
Josephine at Malmaison and now in the Paris Museum (Gallery, no. 42, 
“ Madagascar ’’; presented 1809). This name is now formally restricted 
to “ var. a.’’ 

Lemur ruber E. Geoftroy is based on a drawing of the red mutation brought 
home by Commorson. 

Prosimia erythromela Lesson is simply a new name for L, ruber. 

Lemur varius I. Geoffroy includes all the colour-types known except the 
red one, and is now restricted to “ var. a.” 

Lbpilemitr I. Geoffroy. 

1851. Lepihmur I. Geoffroy. Cat. Method. Mamm. Mus. Paris, p. 76. 

Type by monotypy, Lepilemur musidinus 1. Geoffroy. 

1855. Galeoc^us Wagner, Schreber, Saugth., Suppl. v. p. 147. 

Typo by monotypy, Galeocebtts mustelinus Wsigner—Lepilemur 
mustelinus I. Geoffroy. 

1875. Mixocebus Peters, Mb. Ak. Berlin, 187,4, p. 690. 

Type by monotypy, Mixocebus caniceps PeteTQ=Lepilemur 
mustelinus I. Geoffroy. 

1875. Lepidclemur Peters, 1. c. p. 690 (emend, e Lepilemur I. Geoffroy). 

Two species. 

A. Size larger. Ground-colour cRHcntially brown. Tail short, dark. Ij. inu$teltnu8 I. Geoffroy. 

B. Size smaller. Colour greyish b^•o^^n or brownish g^ey. Tail 

longer, paler at tip . .. . L. rnjicaudaiua Grandidier. 


Lepilemur mustelinus 1. Geoffroy. 

Syn. caniceps Peters, microdon Major. 

Forsyth Major has separated from mustelinus a number of skulls with smaller 
teeth and with a different coloration. The series later on collected by himself 
in various parts of eastern and central Madagascar disproves his own views. 
As a matter of fact, a large- and a small-toothed type can be distinguished, 
and also, according to coloration, (1) a type with a pale brown back, hardly 
any nuchal stripe, dark grey head, and the lower side almost without yellow, 
and (2) a type with golden-brown back, with a distinct nuchal stripe, with 
brown head, the sides of the neck yellowish, and the lower side yellowish brown. 
Forsyth Major maintained that the small-toothed skull was found associated 
with the second, and the large-toothed skuU with the first colour phase. But 
the material at hand clearly shows that this is not the case. Moreover, both 
the large-toothed {mustelinus) and the small-toothed (microdon) skull are found 
together in the same places. I have no doubt, therefore, that microdon is 
a clear synonym of mustelinus. 

The type of Mixocebus caniceps Peters in the Berlin Museum is a mounted 
Bubadult female in fair condition, with the skull separate. The skull represents 
the smaU-toothed type. All the cheek-teeth are in position but not worn; 
the upper canines are not fully developed, their tips being on about the same 
level as those of P*. The basal suture is still open. The two upper incisors, 
upon which Microcebus has been founded, are the dli described elsewhere 
ioT the young Lepilemur, The type-locality cannot be given with certainty; 
apparently the specimen was collected in 1872. At that time Crossley, the 
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collector, was exploring the east coast of Madagascar between Tamatave and 
Masindrano. 

The type of Lepikmur mustelinusw&s collected by Goiidot, who at that time 
was collecting at or near Tamatave. This place should be taken as the type- 
locality. 

The range of L. mustelinm includes the moist east and north-east of Madagas¬ 
car, at least as far south as Betsileo and as far north as Voh6mar. It does not 
occur in the north-west, where L. ruficavdatm is found. 

Specimens examined, 27, including the types of caniceps and microdm^ 
from the following localities :— 

Voh6mar, N.E. coast (Mus. Berlin); Ankay Forest, N.E. of Tananarive 
(Brit. Mus.); Ampitamb<f‘ and Antskaka, Betsimisaraka country 
(Brit. Mus.) ; Aiikona Forest (“ Aiikafma Forest; Upper Masiatra 
River, E. Betsileo (Mus. Berlin—coll. Hildebrandt, and Brit. Mus.— 
coll. Cowan) ; Vinaiiitelo, S.W. Betsileo (Brit. Mus. and Mus. Tring). 

Lepilemuii kuficaudatus Grandidier. 

8yn. dorsalis C;rray, pallidicanda (iJray, edwardsi Major, globiceps Major, 
grandidieri Major, kucopus Major, rufescens Lorenz *. 

The following type-specimons have been examined :— 

dorsalis : Brit. Mus. no. 68.b.7.5, ^ ‘‘ N.W. Madagascar ” ; van Dam ; skin. 
pallidicauda : Brit. Mus. no. 72.8.19.7, (J, Morondava, W. coast; Crossley, 
skin and skull. 

edmrdsi : Brit. Mus. no. 91.1.22.0, Betsako, north bank, Bay of Bombetoka, 
N.W. coast; J. T. Last, skin and skull. 

globictps: Brit. Mus. no. 92.11.0.1, Ambolisatra, 25 km. north of Tulear, 
S.W. coast; J. T. Last; body in alcohol and skull. 
grandidieri : Brit. Mus. no. 08.9.7.4, $, “ N.W. Madagascar ” ; van Dam, 
skin and skull. 

kucopvs : Brit. Mus. no. 94.1.22,1, Ft. Dauphin, S.E. coast; A. Boucard, 
skin and skull. 

rufescens : Senckenberg Museum, Prankfurt-a.-M. no. 727 (orig. no. 89), 

Ambundubo, north bank, Bay of Bombetoka, N.W. coast; A. Voeltzkow, 
skin and skull. 

Of these names dorsalis, edwardsi, grandidieri, and rufescens are based on 
specimens from the same general region north of the Bay of Bombetoka, N.W. 
coast; dxyrsalis and grandidieri are even based on specimens with exactly the 
same history; rujicaudatus and pallidicauda have the same type-locality, 
viz., Morondava, W. coast, and globiceps is from the same general region* 
only farther south. The type-locality of kucopus. Ft. Dauphin, S.E. coast] 
is the extreme point where the south-western dry fauna occurs. The type- 
specimen is in every respect typical rufkaudaius. 

Specimens examined, 18, including the above types, from the following 
localities:— 

Loko-B6, Nosy B^ Island, N.W. Madagascar (Mus. Berlin—coll. Hilde¬ 
brandt) ; “N.W. Madagascar,” probably from the Bay of Ampasindava 
or the Bay of Mahajamba (Brit. Mus.—coll, van Dam, types of dorsalis 

* 1898. L[epil$mur] mustelinm rufescens Lorenz, Abh. Senokb. Gew. xvi. p. 446, Taf. xxx., 
xxxi. figs. 4 a, 6. (Type locality. Ambundubd, north side of the Bay of Bombetoka, N.iv! 
Madagascar). 
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and grandidieri) ; Betsako, north bank, Bay of Bombetoka (Brit. 
Mus.); Ambuadube, near Botsako (Senekb. Mas.—type of rufescens) ; 
Antenia and Kandani, south bank, Bay of Bombetoka (Senckb. Mus.— 
coll. Voeltzkow) ; Morondava, W. coast (Brit. Mus. and Mus. Berlin); 
Ambolisatra, 8.W. coast (Brit. Mus.) ; “ 8.W. Madagascar ’’ (Mus. 
Tring—coll. J. T. Last) ; Ft. Dauphin, S.K. coast (Brit. Mus.). 

This species has also been recorded 1)y Pollen and van Dam from various 
points on the N.W. coast: Anorontsanga, Jangoa lliver, Ampasindava, 
all at or near the Bay of Ampasidava ; also from the Bay of Mahajamba. 
The range, therefore, covers tlie entini west coast, including the north-west 
and south-east, but not the central plateau. Tlui northern and eastern limits 
remain to be ascertained. 

Pkopitheous Bennett. 

1832. Propiihvcm Bennett, P. Z. S. j). 20. 

Type by monotypy, Propiihacus diadtmu Bennett. 

1833. Macronutras A. Sniitli, 8. Afr. Quart, dourn. ii. no. 1, part 2, p. 40. 

Type by monotypy, Macromerua typiem A. Umith-^ Projnthecvs 
diadema Bennett. 

Two species. 

A. Size lar^w. Tail not l»eyo]i(l lioel. Fur lo(»so . J\ (hademu Uonnett. 

Jt Siz« Hinaller. Tail projootnijj: b<‘y<nul heel. Kiu not loose P. verren nj i ilmiididieT. 

A specimen in alcohol of Propilhtcub wrreauxi coquvreli (Irarididier, which 
had lived at the Berlin Zoo in 1012 (Mus. Berhii Jio. 1(3105), has neither carpal 
nor interramal vibrissa', thus confirming Pocock’s suggestion *. 

PnoriTHECus diauema Bennett. 

4 local races. 

A. liody-eolour white or prey. 
a. Oenoral colour white, only )H*ad o(‘caBionally i^rey 
/». General colour grey. Head biaekiwh. liiiibB yellow 

B. Prevailing (jolour black or brovMiiHli black. 

c. Lower back creamy ; triangle dark brown 

d. Upiier surface entirely black. Pygal triangle reddish brown 

Pbopitheous diadema OAisiDXDTJS Graiididier. 

Syn. sericeus A. Milne-Edwards and Grarididier. 

The original name candidus was changed by the author into sericeus ; but 
the jSi’st name will have to stand. The tyi)e-loca]ity of sericeus should be 
taken as typical for candidus. 

Type-hmlity. —Sahambavaiiy, N.E. coast; type collected by M. Guinet, 

1872. 

Specimens examined, 6 :— 

Sahambavany, N.E. coast (Brit. Mus.—coll. Crossley); Antsompirina 
and Ansandrizina, N.E. coast j (Mus. Berlin—coll. J. Audebert). 

* P. z. S. 1918, p. 2.5. 

t I have not been able to trace these two localities on any map ; but as the Lalo River 
(15° 23' 0" S., 48° 6' 50" E.) and Nosy Voara (15^ 27' 0" S., 4-8° G' 30" E.) are amongst Audebert's 
localities when he made this particular collection, I expect these two localities to bo on the 
peninsula which forms the eastern border of the Bay of Antongil, approximately between AngontSy 
and Cape Masoala. 


[Grandidior 
P. (I. ciuidtdns 
P. d. dindrma Bennett. 

[ Graiididier. 
P. (/. nlicai'ds'i 
P. diadema holomelaa 
[Guntlior 
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The range of this race includes the north-eastern coast ranges of the island 
from the region of Bemarivo (14*^ 16' 30" S.), which is the northernmost 
locality recorded, to the Bay of Antongil; I suppose the Tsingambala River, 
at the northern end of the bay, will be found to separate the range of c/mdidua 
from that of diadema. 

Propithectjs DIADEMA DIADEMA Bennett. 

Syn. typicm A. Smith, albus Vinson *. 

Type of Propithecns diadema : Brit. Mus. no. 55.12.24.48, ^ subad.; 
Ch. Telfair coll. ; skin and skull. No locality. 

Specimens examined, 15, in the Berlin, British, and Tring Museums, 
including the type, but mostly without locality. Specimens with 
definite locality from Tamatave, N.E. coast (Brit. Mus.—coll. G. C. 
Addison-Williamson); Andragoloaka, S.E. of Tananarive (Mus. 
Berlin—coll. Hildebrandt). 

According to Milne-Edwards and Grandidier f this race is found in the 
mountain forests of the coast range of East Madagascar fi’om the Bay of Antongil 
as far south as the Masora River, south of Mahanoro (about 20° S.), which 
separates its range from that of P. d. edtvardsi. 

Recorded by J. Audebert J from Mananare, Bay of Antongil. 

Propithecus diadema edwabdsi Grandidier. 

Syn. bicolor Gray. 

Type-locality, —East of Masindrano, S.E. Madagascar. 

Two specimens in the British Museum wore labelled as co-types oiPropiDiectiS 
bicolor Gray. They were mounted, but have recently been made into skins. 
N. 72.8.19.1, S (skin and skull) is now selected as lectotype, no. 72.8.19.2 
remaining a paratype. Both spetdmons are tyj^ical edwardsi. They were 
purchased from E. Gerrard, Jr., and probably collected by Crossley on his 
1872 trip between Masindrano and Mahanoro. As the specimens in the Leiden 
Museum obtained from Frank, but obviously also collected by Crossley, are 
from Masindrano (Mananjara), this locality may be taken as typical. 

Specimens examined, 22 :— 

Ampitamb6, Betsimisaraka country (Brit. Mus.—coll. Major); Ivohimanitra, 
Tanala (Brit. Mus.—coll. Major); Ambohimitombo, N. Tanala (Mus. 
Tring—coll. Major) ; Vinanitelo, S.W. Betsileo (Brit. Mus.—coll. 
Major) ; also 13 without definite locality (Brit. Mus. and Berlin Mus.). 

According to A. Milne-Edwards and Grandidier this race is found in the 
mountain-forest along the south-east coast between the Masora (20° S.) and 
Matitana Rivers (about 22° S.). The specimens from Vinanitelo would indicate 
a considerable extension of the range on the central plateau. 

Propithecus diadema holomelas Gunther. 

Type; Brit. Mus. no. 75.7.20.2, ?, “ Madagascar,** A. Crossley; skin and 
skull. Lectotype (here selected). 

Type-locality.—PvohsMy Fianarantsoa, Central Betsileo, where all of 
Crossley’s dated specimens of this race were collected. 

* Type-locality; Analatnazaotra, between Andevoronti) and Tananarive, E. Madagascar. 

t Hist. Ph^s. Nat. Pol. Madagascar, ii. tome i. p. 300 (1875). 

X Jentink, Mus. H. N. Pays-Bas, xi. p. 61 (1892). 
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Specimens examined, 12 :— 

Fianarantsoa, Centr. Betsiloo (Mus. Tring and Berlin) ; S. Betsiloo (Mus. 
Berlin—coll. Hildebrandt); Nandihiz^^iia, N. Betsileo (Mus. Berlin— 
coll. Hildebrandt); “ Ambavombo ” *), south of Ft. Dauphin, S. 
coast (lent by Flemming—Hamburg). 

The range of this race appears to be the inland mountain range in the 
south-east of Madagascar, whereas P. d, edwardsi inhabits the coast range. 
I have little doubt as regards the distinctness of the two races. Intermediate 
specimens (B.M. 75.1.29.6-7) are known ; they should occur in localities inter¬ 
mediate between the two ranges. 

Propithecus vbrreauxi Grandidier. 

Six local races. 

A. Crown not black or blackish brown. 
a. All white 

h. Inside of limb« clie.stnut-brown. Lower side ting-cd with rufous . 

B. Crown of head bla(;k or blackish brown. 

c. Limbs white. Back at most tinged with pearl-grey, 
a’. Lower aurfu je, at least breast, rusty red. Nasals very broad, 
hb Lower Hnrfa(5G white. Nasals small 

d. Inside of hrnba and greater part of back chocolate-brown . . 

Propithecus verrbauxi coquereu Grandidier. 

Syn. damonis Gray f. 

Type-locality not given in original description, nor by any subsequent 
author. Collected by Dr. Coquerel. 

Specimens examined, 11:— 

Betsako, N. bank, Bay of Bombetoka (Brit. Mus.—coll. Last; Frankfurt 
Mus.—coll. Voeltzkow) ; Ambundube near Betsako (Mus. Frankfurt— 
coll. Voeltzkow); Island Nosy Komba (Mus. Berlin—coll. Hildebrandt); 
Ambatondrazaka, south of Lake Alaotra (lent by Herr Flemming— 
coll. Tramond). 

Recorded by Kaudern J from various places between the Rivers Betsiboka 
and Mahajamba, According to A. Milne-Edwards and Grandidier § the range 
is delimited by the River Antamba (Loza), Bay of Narenday, in the north, 
and the River Betsiboka in the south. The specimen from Ambatondrazaka 
before me shows an eastern extension of the range as far as Lake Alaotra. 

Propithecus vbrreauxi coronatus A. Milne-Edwards. 

Syn. darmnus Schlegel 1|. 

Specimens examined, 10 :— 

“ N.W. Madagascar ” (Brit. Mus.); Kandani, Bay of Bombetoka, south 
bank (Mus. Berlin and Frankfurt—coll. Voeltzkow); Bay of Bombetoka, 
south bank (Mus. Berlin—coll, van Dam; probably of the original 
series). 

Recorded by Kaudern f from Ankaboka, Katsepy, and the Boina 
Mountains. Distribution between the Besiboka and Mahavavy Rivers. 

* Not traced on the map; possibly Mt. Andrahomanana (“ Aridrahouiribe”). 
t Cat. Monkeys, Lemurs, etc. B. M. p. 137 (1870). Type in British Mus. no. 70.8.8.1. 
t Loe. cit p. 4. § ctf. p. 316. 

II Mus. H. N. Pays-Bas, vii. p. 296 (1876) (S. bank of the Bay of Bombetoka). % Loc, cit. p. 6. 


/'. V. Pctei’h. 

/*. r. roguen li (Traiididior. 

[ A. Milne-Edwards. 
l\ V. conniaLuit 
P. V, verrcauxi Grandidier 
P. V. major'L Rothschild. 
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Peopithbous vbeeeauxi dbokenii Peters. 

Type: Museum Berlin, no. 3466, $ juv., Kanatsy, N.W. Madagascar, 
V. d. Decken ; mounted skin and skull. 

Specimens examined, 12 :— 

Kanatsy, 17° 54' S., N.W. coast (Mus. Berlin—coll. v. d. Decken) ; Bcravina, 
17° 10' S., N.W. coast (Mus. Berlin—coll. Hildebrandt), ])]aiiis north 
of Ankavandra, Central N.W. Madagascar (Mus. Berlin ajul Brit. Mus.— 
coll, Crossley). 

Recorded by Kaudern from Betsina, south bank of Lake Kinkony *. 
According to Milne-Edwards and Grandidier f this race is found {)nly between 
the Rivers Mahahavy (Manzaray) and Mananbolo. 

Peopithbous vbeeeauxi verreauxi Grandidier. 

Ty 2 )e-locaUty. —Tsifanihy, Prov. Antandroy, north of Cape Ste. Marie, 
S. Madagascar. 

Specimens examined, 10 :— 

Tul6ar, S.W. coast (Brit. Mus.); Morondava, W. coast (Mus. Berlin— 
coll, van Dam) ; Bemamanga near Morondava (Mus. Frankfurt— 
coll. Voeltzkow) ; Antanosy country J (Brit. Mus. and Mus. 
Tring—coll. Last) ; Ankazoabo, Central S.W. Madagascar (Brit. Mus.). 

According to A. Milne-Edwards and Grandidier § the range of J*. v. rvrrenu.d 
includes the whole south-western part of Madagascar from the Tsidsobon i^ivei* 
on the west coast to the region of Ft. Dauphin in the south-east. Nothing 
is known of the exact limits of the range, neither in the east, whcit' it should 
meet P. d. holomelas, nor in the west, where no reconl exists foi* the region 
between the Mananbolo and Tsidsobon Rivers, where cither this race or 
P. V. deckeni should occur. 

Peopithbous vbeeeauxi majoei Rothschild. 

Type in Tring Museum ; mounted skin; collectod by »1. T. Last, and 
received in November 1893 ; no skull; country of the emigrated Antanosy, 
S. Central Madagascar. 

There are four more skins exactly like the type in the Tring Museum. 

The original label only says “ Antinosy ” (—Antanosy) country. It would 
appear that this means the mountain range round and east of Manansoa 
(23° 3' S., 44° 50' E.), where J. T. Last was collecting in 1889 ||. The specaimms 
of true verreauxi collected by Last and also labelled “ Antinosy country ” 
are probably from the plains farther we^it, and collected on the way to or 
from Tul6ar, on the S.W. coast. Only the original series of this race is known. 


Indei E. Geoffroy & G. Cuvier. 

1795. Indri E. Geoliroy & G. Cuvier, Mag. Encyclop. (2) i. p. 46. 

Type by tautonymy, Lemur iridri Gmelin. 

1800. Indris G. Cuvier, Le 9 ons Anat. Comp. i. Tabl. gen. (emend, ex Indri). 

* Ark. Zool. ix. no. 18, p. 6 (1915), f hoc. cit. p. 314. 

t Country of the “ Antanosy dmigr^s.*' § Loc. cit. p. 312. 

II Geogr. Joum. yi. pp. 249-52, 2 maps (1895). 
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1811. lAchanotTis lUiger. 

Type ab initio Lemur indri Gmelin *. 

1815. iTidrium Kafiiiesquo, Analyse Nat. p. 54 (nom. nov. pro Indri 
E. Geoffrey and G. Cuvier). 

1827. Lichanotes Temminck, Mon. Mamm. p. xvi (err. pro Lichanotus 
llliger). 

1840. Pithdemur Lesson, Spec. Mamm. pp. 207, 208. 

Type by monotypy. Lemur Mri L. 


Indri indri Gmelin. 


Syn. brevicaudatua E. Geoffroy, niger Lac6pede, ater I. Geoffrey f, mitratus 
Peters, variegatm Gray. 


The names indriy brevicaudatm, niger, and ater are based on Sonnerat’s 
specimen J. Tfiis is an animal with dark brown arms and legs, and without 
a parieto-occipital band, but with indistinct superciliary marks. 

Type (lectotype) of Lichanotus mitraius Peters, Mus. Berlin, no. 4671, (J, 
probably from the Lalo River, east of the Bay of Antongil; coll. Crossley ; 
skin and skull. This is a specimen with light buff-grey arms, whitish-grey 
lower legs, fairly distinct brow-marks, and a conspicuous creamy-white parieto¬ 
occipital band. 

Type of Indris variegatus Gray, Brit. Mus. no. 72.11.8.12, (Cutter) ; 
collected by Crossley ; skin and skull. Arms and legs grey, brow-marks 
present; also a grey parieto-occipital band. Judging by the date of collecting, 
this specimen sliould have come with the same consignment as the type of 
mitratus, and may be a topotype of it. 

In the long series of Hpccimens at hand the majority have very few pale 
markings, and, except the brow-band, the paler under surface, the heel-marks, 
and the i)ygal triangle, are fairly blackish brown all over. The X)arieto-occipital 
band, which was said to ))e characteristic of mitratus and variegatus, is extremely 
variable and absent in topotypes of both. It appears, however, that the speci¬ 
mens from the region east and north of the Bay of Antongil have a tendency 
to show grey arms and legs, although this is not constant. South of the Bay 
of Antongil the arms and legs are usually dark brown ; there is, indeed, hardly 
any variation in the fifteen specimens collected at Sakana, north of Tamatave, 
by Prof. Voeltzkow. If it can be shown that in the northern specimens grey 
arms and legs are found constantly or only in the majority of the population, 
mitraius Peters would be available for them. 

Specimens examined, 40 :— 

Voh^mar, N.E. coast (Brit. Mus.—coll. Crossley); Lalo River, east of the 
Bay of Antongil, N.E. coast (Mus. Berlin ; Mus. Tring—coll. Audebert); 
Antsompirina, east of the Bay of Antongil (Mus. Tring—coll. Audebert); 
Sakana, opposite the He Ste. Marie, east coast (Mus. Berlin—coll. 
Voeltzkow, 16 skins); Tamatave, east coast (Brit. Mus.—coll. Addison- 
Williamson); Antsihanaka Forest, Lake Alaotra (Brit. Mus.—coll. 
Lamberton). 


* Elliot’s selection of laniger as the type-spocios (Publ. Field Col. Mus., Zool. viii. p. 643, 
1907) cannot bo accepted, as hichanofm Illigor is a strict synonym of /rwiri, containing the same 
two species and being apparently only an alternative term to avoid tautonymy of the generic and 
specific names (as regards the principle, see Allen, Bull. Am. Mus. N. H. xvi. p. 116, 1902, and 
Thomas P. Z. S. 1906, p. 476). “ Even if Allen’s principle should not be accepted, a formal 
identification of Lichmwtm with “ Indris ” has been made as early as 1825 (I. Geoffroy, Diet. 
Class. Hist. Nat. viii. p. 533). 

t 1825. Indris ater I. Geoffroy, Diet. Class. Hist. Nat., viii. p. 534 (err. pro niger LaciSpt' djO- 
t Sonnorat, Voyage Ind. or. Chine, ii. p. 142, pL Ixxxviii. (1782). 
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According to Jentink also recorded from the following places by M. J. 
Audebert:—^Maroansetra, Bay of Antongil; Mananare, Bay of Antongil; 
“ Maisine (probably F^nerive). If Grandidier’s record is correct, as appears 
to be the case, the southern limit of the range would be about 20° S., e. (jr., the 
region of Mahanoro and the Masora River. The range would thus be co¬ 
extensive with that of Lemur mriegatv^, covering the entire north-east and 
reaching to Lake Alaotra on the central plateau. 

Avahi Jourdan. 

1834. Microrhyuchus Jourdan, These Fao. Sci. Grenoble (not seen) (not 
Megerle, 1823). 

Type by monotypy, Lemur laniger Gmelin. 

1834. Avahi Jourdan, ITnstitut, ii. p. 231. 

Type by monotypy. Lemur laniger Gmelin. 

1836. Avahis Gervais, R'sum6 le 9 on 8 Mammal. I. Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire, 
p. 23 (emend, ex Avahi Jourdan). 

1839. Habrocebua Wagner, Schreber, Saugth., Suppl. i. p. ix. 

Type by subsequent designation*, Lemur lanatua Schreber= 
Lemur laniger Gmelin. 

1840. Semnocebua Lesson, Spec. Mamm. p. 209. 

Type by monotypy, Semnocebua avahi Lesson—Lernwr laniger 
Gmelin. 

1841. Iropocus Gloger, Gem. Hand- u. Hilfsbuch Naturg. i. p. 43. 

Type by monotypy, Lemur laniger Gmelin. 

Avahi lanigbr Gmelin. 

Two local races. 

A. Larger. Basal length of skull 55-68 mm. Tail rusty red. A 

distinct pygal patch. Lower side slaty grey. ^ A. t. laniger Gmelin. 

B. Smaller. Basal length of skull abdht 51 mm. Tail not distinctly 

red. No distinct pygal patch. Lower side bufiy. A. 1. occid 0 n^alt« Lorenz. 

Avahi lanigbb lanigbb Gmelin. 

Syn. hrunneua Linkfi hngicaudatua E. Geoffrey, lanatua Wagner, avahi 
Lesson, awahi van der Hoeven, orienUdia I^renz J. 

Except orienialia all these names are based on Sonnerat's ** Maki 
4 bourres ’’ §. 

Specimens examined, 13 :— 

Voh^maj, N.E. coast (Mus. Berlin—coll. Crossley); Lakato Forest, Ankay, 
N.E. of Tananarive (Brit. Mus.—coll. Lamberton); Ambohitra, Kolaby 
Forest, N. Betsileo (Brit. Mus.—coll. Lamberton); Vinanitelo, S.W. 
Betsileo (Brit. Mus.—coll. Major)'; Fianarantsoa, Centr. Betsileo 
(Mus. Tring—coll. Major). 

Recorded by J. Audebert from Malewo north, and from Mananare and 
Mahambo south of the Bay of Antongil 1|. 

A, L Umiger inhabits the whole forest region of north-eastern, eastern, and 
south-central Madagasoa . 

• Elliot, Bev. Primates, i. p. xxix. (1913). 

"t 1795, Llemur] brunnmtt Link, Beytr. Naturg. i. 9. Stiiok, p. 65 (nom. nor. pro laniger), 
t 1898. Alvahie] laniger crientalie Lorenz, Abb. Senckb. Ges., xxi. p. 452 (ex Avahi lainem 
oriental Milne-Edwards A Grandidier, Hist. Phys. Nat. Pol. Madagas<Mir, vi. tome i. p. 857, also 
p. 846.—Bay of Antongil {AvahAe laniger) and ix. tome It. pi. ix. (Avahie laniger) 1875). 

§ Toy. l^d. or. Chine, iL p. 149, pL'bucxix. (ITSt). 

II Jentink, Mue. H. N. Pays^Bas, xi. pp. 64-65 (1892). 
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Avahi laniobr oooidentalis Lorenz. 

1875. Avahis laniger variM aeptenirionale Grandidier & Milne-Edwards, 
Hist. Phys. Nat. Pol. Madagascar, vol. vi. tome i. pp. 328-29. 
Bay of Ampasindava; distribution between Cap d’Ambre and 
Anorontsanga). 

1875. Avahi laineux occidental Grandidier & Milne-Edwards, I, c. p. 357 
(explanation to vol. ix. tome iv. pi. x. {type from Ampansindava), 
pi. xlv. figs. 8-10, pi. xlvi. figs. 1-3). 

1898. Avahis laniger occideMalis Lorenz, Abh. Senckb. Ges. xxi. p. 452 
(ex Milne-Edwards & Grandidier). 

Specimens examined, 3 :— 

“ N.W, Madagascar,” all north of the Bay of Bomb6toka (Brit. Miis. and 
Mus. Dresden—coll, van Dam). 

Collected by van Dam at Kakamba and Ampasidava, N.W. coast *, by 
Voeltzkow and Ambundub6 near Betsako f, and by Kandern from the Maha- 
jamba River near Ste. Marie de Marovoay {. The range of this race includes 
the north-west coast as far south as the Bay of Bomb6toka; the northern 
and eastern limits are not certain. 

Datjbentonia E. Geoffroy. 

1795. Davbentonia E. Geoffroy, Decad. Philos. Litt. no. 28, p. 195. 

Type by monotypy, Sciurus madagascariensis Gmelin. 

1795. Scolecophagua E. Geoffroy, 1. c. p. 196 (nom. alternativ. pro Davben^ 
tonia), 

1799. Aye-aye Lac6pfede, Tabl. Mamm. p. 6. 

Type by monotypy (and tautonymy: Aye-aye, Sonnerat) Sciurus 
madagascariensis Gmelin. 

1800, Cheiromys G, Cuvier, Le 9 on 8 Anat. Comp. Tabl. i. 

Type by monotypy, Sciurus rmdagascariensis Gmelin. 

1803. Cheyromys B. Geoffroy, Cat. Mamm. Mus. H. N. Paris, p. 181 (emend, 
e Cheiromys), 

1811. Chiromya Illiger, Prodrom. Syst. Mamm., Av. p. 75 (emend, e 
Cheiromys), 

1816. Psilodactylus Oken, Lehrb. Naturg. 3. Theil, Zool. 2. Abth. p. xi. 

Type by monotypy and tautonymy {Lemur psilodactylus Shaw) 
Sciurus madagascariensis Gmelin. 

1839. Myspithecus Blainville, Ost4ogr. Mamm. i. fasc iii, p. 33 (nom. 
altern. pro Cheiromys=Daube7Uonia), 

1846. Myslemur Blainville, Diet. Univ, H. N. viii. p. 559 (nom. nov. pro 
Myspithecus), 

Datjbbntonia madagascariensis Gmelin §. 

Syn. psilodactylus Shaw §||. 

I have not seen any specimen with definite locality. The range of this 
animal appears to include the whole forested portion of Madagascar in the 
east, and apparently also in the north-west. 

• Sohlegel, Mua. H. N. Pays-Bas, vii. p. 299 (1876). 

t Lown*, loc. cU. p. 452. t Loc, ^t, p. 2. 

§ Bi Aye-ay$ Sonnmt, Voy. Ind. or. Chine, ii, p. 1, pi. (1782). 

II Taniut Uauhtnionii G. Cuvier A E, Geoffroy, Magr. Bnoyclop. (2) i. p. 49 (1796), ex 
U Tar$i9r, Daubenton, in Boffon, Hist. Nat. xiii. p. 87, pi. ix. (1765); cited by BUiot ipider ttpe 
•)>eoie« is Tunim tarsier Erxleben. 
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While this paper was in print I received from Dr. G. Grandidier his 
description of Cheiromya madagascariensis laniger *. Without a re-examination 
of the specimen, the locality of which is not given, no final conclusion can be 
arrived at. But there is some suspicion that it is only a specimen in moulting 
pelage. 


* Bull. Ac. Malgache, i. p. 106, pi. (1930). 
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21. Report on Freshwater Nematofla: Mr. Omer-Coopor’s Investi¬ 
gation of the Abyssinian Freshwators (Hugh Scott Expedition). 
By I. FfLiPJEV (Institute of Plant Protection, Leningrad, 
LJ.S.S.R.). 


[Received November 17, 1930. Road April 14, 1931,] 


(Text-figures 1-6.) 

The freshwater and terrestrial Nematoda of tropical countries have been 
very little investigated. This is very true of Tropical Africa. The first contri- 
})ution to our knowledge of that fauna comes from Daday (1910). It deals 
with the material brought by Dr. F. Fulleborn from Tanganyika Territory 
(formerly German East Africa). Eighteen species of Nematoda, in all, are 
mentioned; nine are described as new, the others are considered as repre¬ 
sentatives of species already known from Europe. Many of the species are 
very poorly described, as are most of the species described by this author, and 
hardly recognizable without reference to typical or at least topotjrpical 
material. One of them was found in the present material, and is dealt with in 
detail below. 

Mico^etzky (1915) described another chance collection from South Africa, 
chiefly from the Zambesi River. He deals with thirteen species, five new. His 
descriptions are quite good, but there is a cardinal defect in all his papers that 
was gradually disappearing during the later years of his life. He deals with 
the Nematode species as a very broad congregation of related but quite different 
species. The climax in this direction was reached in his large book on the soil 
Nematoda (1922), which in many instances confuses instead of clearing the 
matter; because although one can be quite sure of the described and figured 
species, the right determination of species only named and measured (the 
supposed old ones) is always subject to doubt. I attempted to criticize some 
of his determinations when I had the material to do so. 

A third contribution came from Steiner (1916), who studied Michaelsen’s 
materials brought from South-west Africa. There are only five freshwater 
species in his list. A little note of the same author (1916 a) deals with three 
Nematode species found in Comoro Islands. 

The writer (1929) described two new species of Actinolaimvs from the Trans¬ 
vaal, S. Africa, brought by Dr. and Mrs. Q. E. Hutchinson. 

The present paper deals with ten species (five among them considered as 
new) from Abyssinia, coUected there by Mr. Joseph Omer-Cooper. The writer 
is sincerely thankful to Mr. J. Omer-Cooper, who took the trouble not only 
of collecting but also of sorting the material. 

Besides this, several species are known from Eg^j^t, Tunisia, Algeria, and 
Libya, f. from Palasarctic Africa; they are not considered here. 

Together we have the following li^ of free-living Nematoda^ which is 
arranged in systematic order 
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ENOPLATA 
Trilobid-®* , 

Tripyla glomeram Bast (Tr. papillata Biit.). Abyssinia (FiL). A widely 
spread European species. 

Trilobus pelhmdus Bast. Abyssinia {FiL) ; Kilimanjaro (Dad.) ; S.W. Africa 
()S^i.). Widely spread in Europe, chiefly a freshwater species. 

Tr. graciloides Daday. Abyssinia (Fil.) ; Rikwa Lake, Nyassa Lake (Dad.) ; 
Zambesi (Mic.), as Tr. gracilis (Bast). Known from Africa only. 

Morumchus tenuis Daday. Nyassa Lake; a doubtful species, not a Monanchus, 
fide Cobb (1917) and Mcoletzky (1922); posBihly a, Prisrnatolaiintia. 

M. rruuyrosioma Bast. A pond near the Nyassa Lake (Dad.). A widely spread 
European terrestrial and freshwater species, described also from North 
and South America ; probably cosmopolitan. 

M. gerlachei de Man. Comoro Islands (St.). Described from the Antarctic. 

M. sp., Mic. Zambesi (Mic.). 

Dobybaimid®. 

Alaimus primUivvs de Man. Zambesi (Mic.). Described from Europe, 
terrestrial and freshwater; mentioned by Micoletzky (1926) from 
S. America also. 

Derylaimus stagnalis Duj. Zambesi (Mic.) \ Abyssinia (Fil.). A cosmopolitan 
form known from Europe, Asia, S. America (?). 

D. rtmogasAer Steiner. S.W. AMca (Sieimr). After Micoletzky (1922); 
a variety of the foregoing species. 

D. pachydermis Dad. Kilimanjaro (Dad.). A somewhat doubtful species. 

Derylaimus bcuitiani Biitschli, Kilimanjaro (Dad.) ; Zambesi (Mic.). Probably 
a cosmopolitan species or at least inhabiting aH parts of the Old World; 
widely spread in Europe, Asia, Pamir, Java, S.W. Australia, Kerguelen 
Isle. 

D. flxivamacidatus Linst. Zambesi (Mic.) ; Abyssinia (Fil). Widely spread 
in Europe; a freshwater species. 

D. fiLiformis Bwt. Lake Jippe (Dad,). A freshwater species, found in Europe, 
Asia, Egjrpt, N. Guinea. 

D. limnophilus de Man. Bura swamp (Dad.). A terrestrial and pond species, 
not very common, but widely spread in Europe. 

D. ekgans de Man. EJlimanjaro (Ikd.). Found elsewhere in Holland only. 

D. africanus Dad. Kilimanjaro (Dad.). 

D. pahms de Man. Comoro Is. (Steiner). Originally described from soil in 
Holland and Germany. 

Ohrysonema abyssinica Fil. Abyssinia (Fil.). 

Ghr. thomi Fil. Abyssinia (Fif.). 

AidindUiimus emer^cooperi FU, Abyssinia (Fil). 

A. hutchinsoni Fil; Transvaal (FU.). 

A. africanus Va. Transvaal (Fil.). 

A. labyrinthestoma Cobb. Comores (Steiner). Cobb (1893) described the 
species from Fiji; Steiner’s data are possibly based on an undesoribed 
species. 

* The systsmatio order is tbsi Moepied in ngr paper on the general eystematioe of the 

Nematode (Proceedings of the 17.3. National MaoetiiS| January lft89)« 
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A. macrolaimtis de Man. Pound ever 3 rwhere in Tanganyika Tenitcwy by 
Daday. It is probable that several speoies are confounded together 
under this name. Micoletzky cites it from Zambesi. 

A. michcUildeni Steiner. S.W. Africa. Belongs possibly to a new genus, 
intermediary between Chryaonerm and Actinolaimna, 

CHROMADORATA. 

Pleotid^. 

Plectua africanua Daday. Kilimanjaro. 

PL aambeaii Micoletzky. Zambesi. 

? Cephahbvs brachyuria Dad. From the Jippe Lake, seems to be a Plectua, 

CAMAOOLAIMIDiB. 

Cephalolma uncatiis Dad. From the Jippe Lake, and is possibly an Aplumo- 
Immua. 


CHEOMADOBIDiE. 

Achromadora monohyatera (Mic.) (^^Chramadora monohyatera Mic.). Zambesi. 

MONHYSTERATA. 

Monhysterid.®. 

Mmhystera wlgaria de Man. Nyassa and river near by {Dad.) ; Zambesi, 
IM). Elizabeth, Cape Colony (Mic.). Seems to be too small for this 
species as compared with European examples. Daday’s data are too 
brief to be sure of the determination. M. vulgaris is known from 
Europe, Tunisia, and Peru ; a freshwater species. 

M. aimilia Biit. Nyassa (Dad.) ; Zambesi (Mic.). A freshwater species, 
Europe and Mongolia. 

M. paludicola de Man. S.W. Africa (Steiner). A very common European 
freshwater species. 

M. parvella Fil. Abyssinia (FiL). 

M. fuelhbami Dad. Nyassa. The species is very doubtful because of the 
meagre description. 

Theriatua bothriolairm (Steiner); MonhysUra bothriolaima St. S.W. Africa. 

Cephdlofma paluatria Daday. From the Bura swamp, E. Africa; seems to 
be a Cylindrclaimua. 


ANGUILLULATA, 

TYLBNOHIDiB. 

Diployaaieroidea africanua Mic. Zambesi. 

Tyhmchorhynchua africanua Mic. (Tykmhua africanua Mic.). Zambesi. 
AphdencJt/ua abyaainicua Fil. Abyssinia. 

One can see from this compendium that forty species only have been 
recorded from material brought from Tropical Africa, i. e., the Etniopian 
zoogeogratiical region, a small part only of the species really occurring there 
Fift^ of them are known from Europe and elsewhere; 

Fboo. Zoon. Sqo.—1931. 


28 
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Two are known from the Antarctic and Australia; 

Twenty-three are known from Africa only. 

Comparing the last group with the foregoing, we perceive a higher per¬ 
centage of endemic forms than that given by former authors, namdy, 67 per 
cent. The percentage seems to be less in the Trilobidse and Dorylaimid® than 
in the other groups treated. 

The writer is even of the opinion that after a thorough revision of the material 
serving as base to the papers of Daday and Micoletzky the percentage of endemic 
species will be higher than the present one. It is quite certain that the fauna 
of any separate zoogeographical region is chiefly composed of endemic species, 
the number of cosmopolitan ones being only a comparatively small fraction of 
the whole. Contrary views on this subject are based, firstly, on the scarcity 
of the collections brought from tropical countries, and, secondly, on the very 
large percentage of freshwater pond species collected, among which cosmopolitan 
species are more numerous than in any other ecological group, A similar 
picture is presented by other groups of microscopical animals. 

The same is probably true of the saprozoic species living both in soil and 
fresh water to judge from the paper of Rahm (1929) treating of Nematodes 
found on the roots of cultivate plants in Brazil. The large number of new 
forms described both from Europe and tropical countries of late years is a result 
of our poor knowledge of this particular group. 

Very little is known about the species from flowing water, from the bottom 
of lakes, or from springs, not to mention the non-saprozoic soil fauna; 
one may suppose that nearly all the species of this fauna brought to light 
would be new to science. 

The following table gives the distribution of the Abyssinian species in the 
different waters in which collections were made. For general description of 
the waters and localities see Omer-Cooper (1930). 


Species. 

Blue 

Kile. 

Watersheds: localities. 

Hawash. 

Bift 

Valley. 

Total no. of specimens. 

! 

1 

Mt. Zaquala. 

§ 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

s 

§ 

n 

Hora Horeso. 

Hora Harsadi. 

Hora Shala. 

Water-hole N. of 
B. Makki. 

1. Tripyla glonterans Bast... 

W 

86 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

36 

2. Tnlobns grariloides Daday . 

3 

— 

— 

7 

22 

4 

1 

— 

11 

48 

3. Tr. pellitcidua Bast. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

4. Dorylaimut flavomaeulatiu Linst. . .. 

— i 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12 

— 

13 

5. itagnalia Du}. 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

6, Chryaonema ahyninka, sp. n. 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

7. Chr, thomi, sp. n. 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

8. Adinolaimut omer^cooperi, sp. n. 

8 

1 

— 

8 

1 

— 

2 

— 

— 

15 

9. Monhy$t€ra parvellat Bp. .. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

13 

— 

18 

10. Aphelenehu* abymnicuBt sp. n. 


— 


— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Total .. 

7 

39 

1 

16 

24 

4 

8 

25 

11 

130 
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Note. ^The I6tt6r8 brfore the formnlsi in the descriptions below give the 
first letters of the collecting place of the individual measured, to compare with 
the localities given at the end of each description. 

The formula are the modified Cobb’s formula (see Filipjev (1927)), giving 
above the distances from the anterior extremity to (1) the bottom of inouth- 
capsule, (2) the middle of the nerve-ring, (3) the end of the msophagus, (4) the 
vulva, (6) the anus ; below, the body diameters (1) at the head-seta, others at 
same places as the corresponding lengths; in the male (4) the greatest 
diameter is given instead of the vulvar one. 


TniPYiiA OLOMKBANS Bastian, 1865. 

Bastian 1865, p. 115, t. ix, ff. 16-17 ; sec. Micoletzky, 22. 
Tripyla pwpaUOa Butschli, 1873 ; h'Uipjev, 1929, p. 685. 


d- 


— 240 410 — 1580 
36 66 68 69 61 

<« 31,^3 4-9, 74-6j 


2020 ; ,r. 


36 


240 380 — 1910 
66 66 66 60 
« 37, ,36-4, y4-6. 


2440; 


„ — 240 390 855 1050 1170 1310 1460 1855 

5-3'~6T-l8-72-64 2290 

<.32,/359, yS-3. 


_ — 265 435 910 1060 1280 1500 1680 2030 

^ 40 66 66 78 52 


The tail is long, 7-9 anal diameters; 0*2 wide at the end in the male, 
0*3 in the female. The (esophagus from 28-30 widens to 37-40 /i behind. 
Rectum 50 long. The vagina 55 ft, the spicula 70 ft; no papillae were seen 
before the anus. Quite typical specimens. 

Material. —Mt. Zaquala, 22. x. 26, 5 (J, 11 $, 20 juv. 

A widely spread species, chiefly a freshwater one, known throughout Europe, 
from the Arctic (N. Zemlja, Greenland), Faro(js to Switzerland, Hungary, 
Boucovina, Oka and Volga Rivers near Saratov. It is very probable that the 
lack of data from southern Europe is due only to the absence of investigators. 
In the Tropics this species seems to be absent unless Tr. crassicauda Daday 
(1899), found in a sago-marsh in New Guinea should prove to be synonymous 
with this species as Micoletzky thinks (1925). It was absent in the collections 
from Africa previously described. 


Tbilobus qraoiloidbs Daday (1910). (Text-fig. 1, a-d.) 

Daday, 1910, 46, t. ii. ff. 13-16. 

Trilobua gracilis Micoletzky, 1915. 


d.(HB2) 

23 

115 

280 


1365 

1530 • 

23 115 

280 

' — 

24 

36 

43 

44 

31 


0-24 36 

40 

44 


23 

110 

275 

__ 

1345 

1600; 




d- (HBa) 

24^ 

35“ 

‘42 

"44 

31 




d. 

• 84 (33-35),5-2 ( 

[4*7-5 

•5), 7 9 

■5 (9-3-9'7). 




24 

110 

275 

440 

585 

665 

730 870 

1270 

1460; 

29 

41 

45 



58 


28' 


26 

110 

300 

490 

640 

725 

810 955 

1390 

1610; 

99 

42 

50 



60 


26 
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^ _ 26 116 815 440 630 730 830 1045 1540 

29-4^54“-60-^ 

^ 24 115 325 615 710 765 850 965 1455 

2-(MB) 23-82-40- 46- W 

$. « 30 (25-37), /3 5-4 (5-1-5-7); y 7*4 (6‘8-8.2). 

Body tapering to both ends. Tail elongate, with the posterior half to 
six-tenths forming a flagellum, tapering much more slowly at the basal part; 
the end is somewhat clavate. The diameter of the clavate part is 4^6 fi, 
i. e., 0*16 an. dm., that of the thinnest part 4 fi, i. e., 0*10-0*12 an. dm., the 

Text-figure 1. 



Trilohut ffraciloides Paday. 

41. Head of the female. 5. Tail of tbe female, e. Tail of the male, d, Spioulea. 

length of the tail in the female is 6'2-8-5 {7*1) an. dm., in the male 4'3-5'3 (4*9); 
this diSerenoe is present not only because of the greater anal body diametw 
in male, but also because of a greater tail-length, in the female. Ilie cuticle 
is smooth, nearly 1| fi thick. The epidermal crystals seem to be absent. 

The head is oontinuotts, with six low-labial papilhe and ten short cephalic 
sets, of which the longer rmes measure 6-6 ft, t e., of the bodv- 

width. The amphids ue of the regular pool^tike t^pe, ocnuparatiTely mumA, 
6 ft wide, needy one-sixth' of the ooneqKmding body-diametor, ^ opening 
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is smaller; they are situated at 10-12 fi from in front, somewhat less than 
half of the width of the head. 

The buccal capsule is 10-12 fi long, with moderately thick walls, succeeded 
by the two postbuccal pockets well separated but immediately following one 
another ; each one bears one tooth inside. The oesophagus is large, uniform 
throughout its length, quite a little expanded to its hind end. The cardia, 
the intestine, and rectum have no peculiarities. 

The ovaria are short with the oblique ovules disposed in single file ; there 
are no more than one or two ripe ova in each branch of the uterus; they 
measure 48-62 X 26-30 /a. The vagina measures 32 fi ; it has a refractive but 
thin lining. In some individuals it is much shorter, which is in correlation 
with the Sstended uterus. 


The testes are paired. The spicules are thick-walled, moderately bent, 
with a feeble ridge near the base ; the gubemacle is fiat, surrounding their ends. 
The length of the spicules is very constant, 42-44 /x, t. c., 1*2-1*3 anal body dm., 
that of the gubemacle 22 fi, i. e., half of the length of the spicula. There 
are six strongly developed anal papillae 11-13 fi long and as much wide, 
the anterior and posterior papillae are generally at a greater distance from 
each other than are the intermediate papillae ; but this is very variable, and 
probably changes in each individual after the last moult. The measuring of 
these distances in three individuals gave, respectively, the following data (by 
measurmg from before to the anus) i (1) 35, 25, 25,22, 30,45 ^ (2) 33, 32,31, 
33, 48, 48 ; (3) 34, 26, 38, 37, 50, 35. 

Ix^itiea. —^N. of Makki River, water-hole, 28. xi., 6 ?, 5 juv.; Wouram- 
boulchi, 2-7. x., 3 $ ; Hora Horeso, 1. xii., 3 $, 1 juv.; Hora Horsadi, Addas, 
2. xii., 1 juv.; Hora Bkhoftu 2. xii., 1 (J, 2 ?, 4 juv.; Hora Bishoftu, 11,3. xii., 


6 <J, 15 ?, 7 juv. 

Described by Daday (1910) from Rikwa and Nyassa Lakes, E. Africa; 
the measurements given by Micoletzky (1915) for the material from the Zambesi 
River, treated by him as Tr. gracilis Bast., leads us to suppose that at least 
a part of his material belongs to Daday’s species. 

The species comes exceedingly near to Tr, hdvaticus Hofmanner (1913) 
(see Filipjev, 1928), but the tail is typically longer and clavate, a character 
absent in the latter ; further, Hofmanner mentions nine preanal male papillae 
(other authors did not find males); here there are only six present. Further 
material would prove or disprove the identity of both. Should they prove 
synonymous Daday’s name will have priority. 


Tmlobus pblluoidus Bastian, 1865. 

FiUpjev, 1928, p. 96. 

17 135 390 655 900 1010 1170 1485 2080 

S~48~56-68 3r 

a 34, |3 6-7, r 9-3, V. 43. 

Very similar to the foregoing in shape and general proportions, but larger. 
Tail 7 an. dm., 5 ft, t e., 014 wide at the end. Cuticle thin, 1 /x, cephalic 
seto longer, 7-9 ft. Amphide of same form and in the same position, nearly 
8 u wide. Tbie buccal capsule proper 14 ft long, the back chambers somewhat 
more posterior in position. (Esophagus 27-37 ft wide, cardia 22 fx long, 36 wide. 
Ovaria long, utorus double, with two or four ova in the branches. The eggs 

aae 28-32 ft long and equally ^de. . i ^ u 

I have some doubt in attnbutmg this mdividual to the above species; 
the tack of a male does not allow of a definite decision. 

One tonale, Wouramboulchi, Serpent Lake, 6. x.. 
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Doeylaimus plavomaculatus Linstow, 1877. 
Filipjev, 1928, p. 104, t. ii. f. 10, 


c^.(DD) 


13 110 255 — 960 
11 3'7 43 45 24 


980; 


^ rwQx lift.; 

33 38 42 29 * 


c^.(HS) 

9.(HS) 


14 100 255 — 1445 ,,^^ , — 100 250 ~ 1368 

33 35 44 24 cr*(HS) 1390; 


13 


15 115 270 705 1700 
13 33 45 " 48 28 1810; $.(HS) jg gj 


83 37 44 28 

14 105 255 695 1595 


35 44 25 


1720; 




14 105 265 750 1700 


14 31 37 42 19“^®^^* 13” 87 47 47 

J. « 33-44 (39),/56-0-7-0 (6-6), y 12-17 (15j, V. 38-41 (40); 
c^. •22-33 (29), /3 3-5-5*C (4*8). y 46-64 (52). 


— 100 260 600 1460 
29 


1570; 


As compared with the individuals from the Oka River studied by me (1928) 
the Abyssinian specimens are smaller and absolutely shorter; the comparative 
length (o) is, however, the same. The spear is a little shorter. 

Cuticle 1*6 /X. The oesophagus is 7-9 fi wide in the fore and 22 /x in the 
hind part. The uterus is 80-190 /x long, the ovaria 170-320^, not more than 
two ova in each branch of the uterus, the ova measure 66-70 X 25-30 /x. The 
vagina 30 /x ; the praerectum of the female 120-140 fx ; the spicula measured 
37^6 /X ; the papillae are 18-22 in number ; the testis is double. 

Localities. —Djem-Djem Forest, pond no. 2, 25. ix., 1 Hora Shala, small 
pond, 21. xi., 3 (J, 4 $, 6 juv. 

Well known throughout most parts of Europe, where collections have been 
made; Sweden,Denmark,Geimany,Poland,Boucovina,Russia. Characteristic 
of fresh water or very damp soil. Found also in S. Africa (Zambesi) by 
Micoletzky (1916). 

Dobylaihtts staokaus Dujardin, 1845. 

Filipjev, 1928, p. 100, t. ii. f. 8, Or-f ; 1929, t. vi. f. 5. 

„ 42 180 670 1020 1820 1660 1950 2330 8550 „ 

S- 20-57—85-86 ..— 82 

• 45, (3 5-8, y 11, V 43. 

Tail 11 an. dm., long and 0'12 wide at the end. Cuticle 3-4 fi, oesophagus 
18-20 and 55 (i, the distance from the head to the beginning of the musculature 
80, rectum .76, praerectum 160/*, ova 101x37/*; ovejector present, oviduct 
coiled, with spermatozoa inside, vagina 31 /*. 

Locality. —^Mt. Zaquala, 22. x., 1 $. , 

A freshwater species, accidentally brackish water, rarely terrestrial. Found 
in every part of Europe, in Asia from Siberia to China and Ceylon, S. and E. 
Africa (Micoletzky (1916), Daday (1910), and S. America (Daday (1905)). 

It is very difficult to decide if all the large material studied by diffm-Ayit - 
authors and referred to D. atagnalia really Mongs to one species. Steiner 
(1919) was of the opinion that it is a mixture of a large number of species; 
this opinion seems to be consolidated by the large amount of variation found 
by several recent authors in this “ species ”, several varieties having b een 
described by them. Nevertheless the absence of de^ite cWacters wairau 
impossible to distinguish with certainty the species which may be present. 
A monographic study of such material would be very welcome. 
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Genus Cheysonbma Thome, 1929. 

This genus was established for an aberrant Dorylaimoid species found in 
Utah, U.S.A., on insects. The genus is poorly discussed by the author, but 
may be regarded as valid. It takes an intermediary position between Dorylaimua 
and Actinohiimvs, having a very wide vestibulum as in the last, but devoid 
of any guiding onohi as well as of strongly chitinized walls. 

Actinolaimm tobUri Micoletzky (1925), Dcyrylaimus vestibvlijer Micoletzky 
(1922), Chrysonema aureum Thorne (1929) are probable members of this 
genus as well as the two new ones described below. Actinolaimus michadseni 
Steiner (1916) and Dorylaimus cyatholaimua Daday (1905) seem to possess 
guiding onchi in the vestibulum, and camiot therefore be included in this 
genus. 


Text-figure 2. 



Chrysonema ahysainica^ Bp. n« 

a. (Esophageal part of the female* h. The head of the same. 

Chrysonema abyssinioa, sp. n. (Text-fig. 2, a, b.) 

13 180 440 1210 1340 1710 2030 2210 4910 

«-13 U -50 - . .52- 3 ^®^®®’ 

*104,/312-3, r 11, C. 15. 

Body filiform, tail very long, fiMorm with an acute end. Cuticle 2 p. 

Head devoid of spreading papillae, with a laige pocket-shaped unphidc 
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situated 8 /x from in front, measuring 5 /x, somewhat less than a third of the 
corresponding body diameter. 

The vestibulum is wide, having a very narrow opening in front; the walls 
of the fore part seem to be chitinized. The spear is 13 /x long, narrow, and 
truncate obliquely at the end. The oesophagus is 10 /x wide in front, less in the 
non-muscular part, then widens very r^ularly to 11-12 fi, then rather suddenly 
to 26 fi. This basal widening is enveloped by some oblique fibres, probably 
muscular. The praerectum is short, 80 /x, the rectum 32 /x. 

The female genitalia were not yet quite developed, but showed a well* 
developed uterus and a strongly cutinized vagina 35 /x deep. 

One female, Mt. Zaquala, 22. x. 


Text*figure 3. 



Chryionema thomiy Bp. n. 
a. The head of the male. d. The tail of the same. 

Ghbysobbha moBNi, sp. n. (Tezt<fig. 3, a, b.) 

, 12 105 280 — 1015 _ 

O’'9 23 26 27 21 

.89,/3 8-7. ,42. 0.12. 

Body filiform, tail short, conical, rounded at the end. Cuticle smooth, 
1-1^ (i thick. 

Head rounded, -without spreading papUlie, with a -my small am phid e 2 ju 
wide, situated just behind the latend hea^papilla. 

Vestibulum wide, the walls not chitinized. spear is 12 long. 
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1 J times longer than the length of the vestibulum to its guiding ring. The 
oesophagus from 6-7 fi in front, widens to 15 ft at its hind end. The praerectum 
is very long, 130 /x, the rectum 35 fx. 

The testes are double, the sperms are very large, 10x3/x, the spiculae 
measure 35 fi, 1*7 an. dm. There are 13 ventro-median papillae, disposed 
in one single row; they are followed by 8 pairs of small submedian papillae 
and by two rather large lateral papillae disposed against the spiculae. 

Locality ,—Hora Bishoftii, 2. xii., 1. 

Dedicated to Mr. Gerald Thome of Salt Lake City, Utah, U.S.A., the 
author of the genus, as a tribute to the valuable contributions to a knowledge 
of the Nematoda made by him. 


Text-figure 4. 



Actirwlaimm omer-cooperi, sp. n. 
a. Head of the male, b. Tail of the same. 


Aotinolaimus ombb-ooopbbi, sp. n. (Text-fig. 4, a, b.) 


d.(HB) 

26 

160 

535 

— 

2525 

2550; cf.(HB) 

26 

175 

570 

— 

2815 

2840; 

20 

42 

52 


31 

20 

40 

45 

45 

33 


9.(Z) 

33 

220 

830 

1650 

3530 

qoon. Q /hHI 

29 

165 

570 

1420 

3010 

3260; 

22 

51 

~ sr 

88"” 

36 

OOaV , ^ 

20 

43 

52 

59 

31 


S.(HH) 

25 

160 

550 

1260 

2900 

3120* 

28 

165 

630 

1130 

2710 

2900; 

20 

42 

63'^ 

55 

” 26 


20 

' 40 

48 

55 

27 



(J. • 50-62,/34-8-5-0, y 102-114, 0. 0-8. 

2. « 43- 57, /i 4*6-5‘7, y 10-15*3, V. 39- 44, C. 7*0-8*5. 


Body filiform, tafi in the female 190-290 /u long, with a filiform end ; tail 
of Oie 1^ shOTt, rounded. Cuticle smooth, 2-2^ /i. 
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Head continuous, without separated lips, bearing small papillae and an 
amphide 6 /i wide, 2/7 of the corresponding diameter. The vestibulum has 
thick walls; its lumen seems to be prolonged in narrow folds at a distance 
somewhat less than the length of the vestibulum proper* The guiding onchi 
are directed forward and are conical in shape. The spear is slender, with nearly 
parallel walls except in its fore part. The oesophagus is 16-26 /a wide in its 
fore part and 29-37 fi in the hind part. The cardia is 20 long, the rectum 
40 /A, the praerectum is of variable length, 220-310 /a. 

The testes are double, the spicula not very strongly cutinized, 48-~65 fi long. 
There exist three groups of elevations in front of the anus, at subequal distances 
from each other. Both the posterior bear very marked groups of papillas 
6-7 each; the anterior is apparently devoid of papillae, possessing a cuticular 
plate only. It corresponds evidently to the “ Kopulationshocker ” described 
in several Dorylaimus. A ventral papilla is present in the tail. 

The ovaria are double, the anterior is long, 350 /a (220-460), but always 
shorter than the posterior, 640 /a (450-620). The hind uterus is also longer 
than the fore one, viz., 350 (270-430) and 270 (230-300) /a. The ova fai the 
Zaquala specimen measured 67-72x31-37 ; in others 86-92x31-32 /a ; the 
vagina 16-24 fi. 

Localities. —^Wouramboulchi, 2-7. x., 2 $, 1 juv.; Zaquala, 22. x., 1 $; Hora 
Bishoftu, 2. xii., 2 (J, 3 $, 3 juv.; Hora Bishoftu II., 3. xii., 1 $ ; Hora Harsadi, 
Addas, 2. xii., 2 $. 

This species belongs to a group of t 3 rpical Actinolaimi with sharply forward¬ 
pointing vestibular onchi, to which A. africanus Filipjev (1929), A, hutchinsoni 
Filipjev (1929), and A. propinquvs Cobb (1916) seem to be the only members. 
All three seem to have the spear short, as in the present species. 


Monhystbba paevblla, sp. n. (Text-fig. 6, o-c). 

^ 9 55 85 ? 210 240 345 10 50 75 ? 180 215 325 

1—12 14-20'”3 TTTlS-18~13 

$ ; * 22-24, /35-8-5 7, r4-l-4’2, V. 50-58. 

The body is moderately short, narrowing evidently at both ends. The 
cuticle is very thin, nearly 1 /la, apparently devoid of striations. The tail is 
long, 9-10 /A longer than the anal body diameter, narrowing very uniformly to the 
filiform end, which measures J-,', of its total lenjgth. There is a long excretory 
pore on the end of the tail; the latter is 2 /a wide, J of the anal body 
diameter. 

The head is rounded, bearing ten short cephalic setae, the six longer 2 /it, 
the four shorter ones 1-1^ /a long, the longer ones being somewhat shorter 
than I of the head width. The amphide is circular, 3 ft wide, ^ of the 
corresponding diameter. 

The mouth-cavity is pyramidal, typical of the genus, the mouth-capsule 
proper measuring nearly 4x2 /Lt. The oesophagus from 6-7 /a before widens 
to 11 /A behind. The cardium is 11 /a long, the rectum 9 /a. 

The fore end of the ovarium was somewhat obscure; the length of the uterus 
is given in the formulae. The ova measure 28 X18 /a. 

No males were found. 

Locality .—^Hora Shala, small pond, 6 6 $ juv., 1 juv. 

The species, m the comparative size and position of the amphide and the 
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form of the tail, comes very near to M. koaanensia Paramonov (1929) and 
M. vivipcara AUgen (1929). ^th are of distinctly larger size than our species. 
The first one is an inhabitant of brackish waters, the second has a thicker tail 
and is viviparous. 


Text-figure 5. 




M(mhyitera parvtlla, sp. n. 

a. Head of the female, h. (Esophageal part of the same. c. Tail of the same. 

Afhblbnohus abyssinious, sp. n. (Text-fig. 6, a, 6.) 

^ 11 86* 106 (P)t 000 710 1025 
+•6 18 36 10 

• 39./33‘3 (13),yl5, V. 66. 

This species is very near to A, parietinus Bast., but differs in the stouter 
tail and the complete absence of the posterior branch of the uterus. Other 
nearly related species are much smaller. 

The cuticle is annulated, with the rings 0-7 fi wide. The oesophagus from 4 fi 
anteriorly widens to 8 ft, then comes a column 6 fi wide with the middle bulbus 


* The hind eud of the middle bulbus. 
t The end of the oesophageal glands. 
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12 /i wide. The spear is almost without any basal expansion; it is 11 /t long, 
L e., 1/8 of the fore part of the oesophagus, succeeded by an expansion of the 
inner tube of the oesophagus, 12-13 /Lt long. No special r^ial muscles were seen 


Text-figure 6. 



Aphel^hua abytsinieu$t sp. n. 
a. Head end of the female, b. Tail of the eame. 

inside the bulbus, which is due possibly, to the method of preservation. The 
measured 78 x 24 /u. 

Locality .—^Hora BMoftu, 11.3. xii., 1 $. 
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(Text-figures 1-11.) 

In the ‘ Ibis ’ for 1909, pp. 690-091, Lord Rothschild described an entirely 
new genus and species of bird, Faeudo<xilypt(mena graueri^ which had been 
taken north of Lake Tanganyika in the bamboo-forest belt above the Russisi 
River at an elevation of 6(K)0 feet. Nothing even remotely like this species 
or genus had ever been taken before in Africa, and only one specimen was 
acquired by the collector Mr. Rudolf Grauer. Several efforts were made by the 
writer to induce leaders of expeditions to Central Africa to make a thorough 
search for this bird, notably in the case of Mr. J. P. Chapin, of the New York 
Natural History Museum ; but until 1929 no other example had been seen or 
collected. In that year an American expedition to Tanganyika, under the 
leadership of Messrs. Stirling Rockefeller and Charles Murphy, rediscovered 
the bird. The actual collector to find the first specimen was Mr. Alan Moses, 
who, after an exhaustive and fruitless search in the bamboo-forest belt, felt 
convinced that the bird no longer existed. Having given up the search, he 
one day climbed up to the canyon-seamed country above the bamboo-zone, 
which Mr. Chapin had always felt was in all probability the real home of this 
elusive species. Here he was sitting down to rest after a tiring climb when, 
happening to look up, he espied a bird in some bushes among the rocks above 
his head. There was only one bird it could possibly bo, viz., Paeudocah/ptomena ; 
but I am informed that Mr. Alan Moses was so excited that he missed 
it. Fortunately others were discovered by the expedition in this its proper 
terrain^ and a series collected, which included examples in sjurit. I have been 
very generously allowed to dissect one of these latter and to describe the 
anatomical characters found. The notes below, resulting from my study 
of it, I venture to bring before the notice of this Society. 

In his original description of this mysterious inhabitant of the volcanic 
peaks above the Lake of Kivu Lord Rothschild wrote :—“ The position of this 
remarkable bird is uncertain; it is apparently a very aberrant flycatcher, 
in spite of its fully developed first primary, but at the first glance somewhat 
resembles a CalypUmma (Eurylsemidae) on account of the shape of its biU, 
its short tail, and its green and blue colour, a combination of characters which 
is quite unique among African Passeres.’’ 

At the time when Lord Rothschild wrote the Eurylaemid family was regarded 
by ornithologists as being entirely confined to the Oriental Region (India (prt), 
Malay Peninsula, Malay Archipelago, and Philippines), Moreover, as pointed 
out by Garrod (1876) and Forbes (1880), the Eurylsemids constitute a very 
distinct, and probably the lowest, division of the Passeres, from the rest of 
whksh they are separated by very definite structural features. In 1924, however, 
I published a paper in this Journal “ On the Presence of Broadbills (Eurylflemidae) 
in Africa/^ wmoh proved, I think, quite beyond any question of doubt, that 
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the African genus Smithomis, previously regarded as belonging to the Fly¬ 
catchers, must in reality be referred on anatomical grounds to the Eurylaemidae. 
At the end of that paper (p. 290) I referred to Lord Rothschild’s Pseudocaly- 
ptomena^ and put the question, “ Is this new Central African form actually 
a Broadbill and not merely reminiscent of one ? When Lord Rothschild 
described this species . . . the presence of Broadbills had not even been suspected 
in Africa, and the last thing he would have thought was that his rare and highly 
interesting find might, in fact, very possibly be one.’* 

One of the facts brought out in this paper is that in practically every 
anatomical detail, both external and internal, Psevdocalypixnmm gramri 
is a Eurylssmid, and, incidentally, that in giving the genus this name 
Lord Rothschild showed his usual perspicuity in regard to the afiinities of birds. 
Among the more interesting features in the anatomical make-up of Pseudo- 
calyptomena is the presence of a vinculum between the tendons of the flexor 
longue hallucis and the^ea;or digitorum profundus^ a feature which is characteristic 
of the Eurylaemids, and which induced Forbes (1880) to relegate them to 
a separate (fivision of the Passeres under the name of Desmodactyli as opposed 
to the rest of the Passeres, Eleutherodactyli, ifi which such a vinculum is absent. 
When we refieot that no similar vinculum exists, as far as our present knowledge 
goes, in any representative of the vast Passerine assemblage throughout the 
length and breiidth of the African continent, except in the case of Pseudo- 
calyptomena and SmithorniSy its presence in these two forms is a remarkable 
phenomenon which can hardly fail to prompt the thought how little may the 
factors of habit or environment be concerned in the presence or absence 
of such morphological details. Another feature is the very anomalous character 
of the scaling on the plantar surface of the tarso-metatarsus; another the 
unforked condition of the manubrium stemi; another the structural details 
of the syrinx ; and yet another the morphology of the deltoid muscle, to say 
nothing at all of the special structure of the skuU. In all these and other features 
PseudmdypUmena presents in the most impressive way JEurykemid characters. 
Taken in their sum such charaibters seem to make any question that they exist 
through the instrumentality of convergent evolution inconceivable, so that 
the only possible conclusion at which one can arrive is that Smithomis and 
Pseudocalyptomena are not only genetically linked with the Broadbills of the 
Oriental Region, but were also at one time linked in a geographical sense. 
The question whether this geographical linkage was formerly effected through 
a common northern ancestor in Eurasia, or whether the African branch of the 
Euryl«emids represents the relics of a former westerly extension from the 
Oriental Region dating from the time when Africa and Southern Asia were 
united by land connections, is one to which an answer cannot be given here. 
It seems conceivable, however, that they represent westerly outliers of an 
original Oriental focus of dispersal, since there are indications in Pseudoctdypto- 
menu, especially in regard to its skull, which may point to its being slightly 
more generalized than the Oriental Broadbills; for I am inclined to think 
that there is good reason to susp^t that when an animal radiates from its 
original centre of origin it is the peripheral population which retains to a greater 
extent its early less specialized characters. If any isolating influence sub- 
ifequently occurs to cut off the peripheral colonies from the central or original 
stock, such outlying fringes on the centrifugal wave may be left as witnesses 
to the evolution of the group. A good example may be quoted in the gener^ed 
Snipe forms found in tiie Chatham Islands (Ccsnocoryp^) or in South America 
[Xylocota gigantea, ChiMm struMandi of. iWe (1915) ]. 

Another point which X think is lurought out in cemneotion with a study 
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of this strangely isolated little bird is this: If environment in its broadest 
sense has any effect on the constitution or form of the constituent members 
of an organism, be they external or internal, other tW an indirect or modifying 
action in a plus or minus direction, which is non-heritable ; if, in a word, 
it has anything more than a survival influence, then it is strange that such 
a superficial character as the distinctively Eurylaemid coloration of Psevdo- 
(Xilyptomena has not ages ago been brought into line with the characteristic 
coloration of African birds in general. That it has not been brought into line 
is strikingly evident if we compare its coloration and colour-pattern, as 
Lord Rothschild has suggested, with those of African birds, or, on the other 
hand, with that of an Oriental Broadbill species like Calyptomena hosei, which 
it resembles so closely as to suggest unmistakable affinity. In the ‘ Ibis ’ 
(1915) I called attention to the importance of the study of colour-pattern 
in birds as being very often almost of as much assistance in gaining phylogenetic 
clues as more deep-seated structures. Amoi^ the volcanic peaks of the Kivu 
district PsevdocalypUmena has apparently existed for ages, an obvious Oriental 
alien, as conspicuously alien as a white man would have been in Central Africa 
a hundred years ago; and during those ages not a detail of its anatomical 
“ make-up ” appears to have been affected in the slightest degree in so far 
as its likeness to the Eurylsemid picture is concerned. We are probably 
justified in computing the time during which this African- Broadbill has been 
isolated from its Oriental ancestors in millions of years; yet the effects of 
environmental action appear to have been absolutely nil. From what we have 
been able to gather even its habits are likely to turn out to be exactly comparable 
with those of its eastern congeners. If we compare such a part of its anatomy 
as the occipital, exoccipital, and basioccipital region with the same region 
in Carydmt the perfect similarity of the delicate transparent texture of the bone, 
the visibility of the semicircular canals, and the high relief and moulding 
which these several bones exhibit, is nothing less than amazing, to say nothing 
of other basal structures, such as the vomer and its relations to the turbinals 
and maxillo-palatines (see below). Diversity, which we might a priori have 
expected in this isolated species, has not apparently occurred in any part of it, 
and the conclusion is almost forced upon us that the only factor which can 
bring about heritable morphological differentiation has its roots in germinal 
tissue-change and action, and in that only, so that, unless and until “ fresh 
blood ” is introduced by crossing of heterozygous gametes, nothing will cause 
such an isolated species to divert from its original path so long as its environ- 
mental conditions enable it to exist at all. 

Pterylosis. 

The oiUgland is not tufted. 

Afiershafl.—l could find no trace of an aftershsft in any of the contour 
or wing-feathers, nor can I find evidence of one in the Oriental Eurylasmids, 
a fact which appears to have been overlooked. 

Pteryla alaris, —^The wing is eutaxic or quinto-cubital. There are ten 
primaries and nine secondaries. The tenth or outermost primary is conspicu¬ 
ously long relatively to the rest; it measures 48 mm., while the ninth measures 
52 mm. The longest primary is the eighth. The tenth primary is nearly 
as long as the sixth. The relatively long outermost primary is not characteristic 
of normal Passeres, but is, on the other hand, typical of the Eurytemids. 
In the " Catalogue of Birds of the British Museum,’ Dr. P. L. Solater divided 
ISam Bkaykemidfis into two subfamiUes—the Calyptomnince and the EurylcemimB. 
Be appMW to have overlooked the fact that in the former the species have 
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only nine primaries, in the latter ten. An interesting point to note is that 
the outer webs of the ninth, eighth, seventh, and sixth are emarpnate, the last 
two rather less so than the former. This emarginate condition is also a 
Eurylaemid character. 

The median wing-coverts of the secondaries have a proximal overlap. 

There is no concealed white or coloured patch in the feathers of the mid¬ 
dorsal feather-tract such as may or may not occur in the Oriental Eurylaemids. 
A concealed white patch occurs in the African genus Smithornia, as I pointed 
out in this Journal (1924). In the Oriental Eurytemids it is present in Eurylce- 
mua, Sarcophanops, CymbirhffTU^htis, and Corydon, 


Text-figure 1. 



peft-hand figure (a), dorsal Tiew. Bight hand figure (6), Yontral view. 

For explanation of lettering, see text. 

Pteryla cauddis,—The rectrices number twelve; the two central feathers 
measure 37 mm., the two outer 34 mm. The tail is therefore comparatively 
short and squarish. The relative length of the rectrices is very similar to what 
obtains in the Oriental Calyptomena. The under tail-coverts are relativdy 
long, the central pair being nearly as long as the rectrices. 

Pteryla capitis .—^As will be noted in the figures depicting the feather-tracts 
of the body (text-fig. 1, a) the Pteryla capitis is strongly developed and covers 
the whole ot the upper and ui^er reg^n of the head, with the exception of two 
crescentic apteria laterdlly situated to the irmer side of the upper ey^ds« 
This condition is praotioauy identical with that found in Sm&AomM and other 
Broadbills, On the other birnd, the riotel teistles are poorly developed, contraiy 
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to what obtains in most of the Eurylsemidss, although they are absent in 
Calyptomena and Psarisoma, The loral region is ocoupied with closely-paoked 
short stiff and erect feathers. 

Pteryla dorsalis. —^This tract is strong and presents long and well-developed 
feathers, except that it terminates abruptly about the middle of the neck, and 
from thence forwards is almost entirely absent. This latter condition is in 
keeping with the Eurylsemid character. The saddle-shaped area in the mid¬ 
dorsal region (c/. text-fig. 1, a) presents a well-marked apterion. Its posterad 
limbs consist of three rows of feathers, being in this respect stronger than in 
most Eurylaemids. 

Pteryla femyralis. —^This tract is well developed, perhaps noticeably so, 
for its longest feathers attained to a length of 33 mm. 

Pteryla veniralis colli, pectoralis, and ahdominalis, —These several parts 


Text-figure 2. 



TarBo-metatarauB of Pseudocalyptomenay to show the abnormal passerine 
scaling of the podotheca. X 2. 

(a) Conical papillomatouB Hcalos of the plantar snrfaoe more highly magnified* 


of the ventral tract are well marked and call for no comment, except that 
the distinction between the two latter is not so obvious as in most birds, so 
that it is nearly impossible to differentiate between the outer pectoral and the 
inner sternal tract in the thoracic area. As a consequence the pectoral tract 
has the appearance of being very strong and broad. 

Rhamphotheca. —^The bill and the form and position of the nostrils conform 
BO closely to the typical Eurytemid character that a detailed description seems 
unnecessary. 

Podotiieca.—The acrotarsium is covered with eight or nine transverse 
scutes, and the plantar surface of the tarso-metatarsus differs from the normal 
Passerine arrangement in presenting small somewhat conical papillomatous 
scales (cf. text-fig. 2). This is a very important feature, and entirely in accordance 
with the Eurylaemid characters of the bird g. nerally. In the higher Passerines 
tarsd podotheca are “booted** except in one in^ ance, the Larks (Alaudides). 
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The syndactylism between the two outer toes is not so well marked a^ in Broad- 
bills as a rule, but is nevertheless quite obvious. 

Cdoration, —One of the most striking features about Paeudocalyptomem 
graiieri is its coloration. This was a point which Lord Rothschild called 
attention to in the ‘ Ibis ’ for 1909, p. 690, where he remarked that its combina¬ 
tion of green and blue colours was quite unique among African Passeres. 
Not only is this so, but this remarkable bird presents a combination of coloration 
and colour-pattern which is strangely reminiscent of certain species of 
Calyptamenay a combination which can hardly fail to suggest a genetic linkage 
in the past. 


Mydogy. 

(1) The Deep Plantar Tendons. —^In all the Passeres, as at present known, 
with the exception of the Eurylaemidse, there is no vinculum between the 
tendons of the flexor lemgus hallucis and jlexor perforans digitorum, these two 
tendons being completely independent of one another. In the Euryjaemidse 
Garrod and Forbes (toe. cit.) showed that the tendon of the flexor longus 
hallucis sends a strong vinculum to the tendon of the flexor perforans 
digitorum, as in nearly all other non-Passerine birds in which a hallux is present. 
I find in Pseudocalyptomena that there is a well-developed vinculum which takes 
the form of a rounded tendinous link. It runs downwards and inwards from 
the flexor Umgus hallucis to the perforating tendon. 

(2) Tensor patagii brevis. —^There is considerable diversity in various orders 
of birds in regaixi to the exact method of insertion of the tendon of this patagial 
muscle into the extensor rnetacarpi radialis longior muscle. Garrod described 
and figured some of these methods in the * Proceedings ’ of the Zoological 
Society for 1876, p. 508 et seq. He showed that the Passeres are constant, 
in as far as one hundred and ^ty species examined were concerned, in having 
a certain definite arrangement. This he figured on pi. xlvii. fig. 2. I find in 
P8ev4occdyptornerui that the ai*rangement is not comparable with the normal 
Passerine disposition, but that the tendon of the Ter^sor palagii brevis has 
almost precisely the same relations with the tendon of the extensor metamrpi 
radialis as it has in the case of Eurylp,imus javanicus, Cymbirhynchus macro- 
rhynchus, and Calyptomena viridis (c/. text-fig. 3). It is, in point of fact, 
very closely similar indeed to the arrangement in Smithornis which I described 
in this Journal in 1924 (Pt. I, p. 283). For this reason I shall not go into further 
details, but refer the reader to the accompanying text-figure. 

The Tensor patagii longus is poorly developed, the tendon along the preaxial 
patagial fold being almost non-existent. 

(3) The Deltoid Muscle. —^I find on dissection that the brevis portion of this 
interesting muscle arises from the os humero scapularis, and is inserted into 
the upper part of the anconal aspect of the humerus (c/. text-fig. 3). Beyond 
being somewhat closely associated with the longus portion by means of a common 
connective-tissue sheath, the two portions of the muscle m Psevdocalyptomena 
are quite unconnect^fii ^nd might, in fact, be regarded as two distinct muscles. 
The longus portion arises in the usual way by a slightly tendinous origin from 
the contiguous surfaces of the scapula and clavicle. It winds round Mie back 
of the shoulder-joint and passes downwards parallel with the brevis portion 
to terminate in a slender tendon which is attached to the proximal side of the 
eotepioondylar process of the lower end of the htimerus. In the Grow (Conms) 
and other Passeres the brevis and ton^ portion of the muscle become graduidly 
bl^ed into a common tendon of insertion. In Pseudocaljffptomem, Smithorma^ 
and the Eurylssmidss the two portions are entirely separatei the brevis division 
bdng entiiri^ fleshy and not extending further down the hxmmA shaft 
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its proximal half or less. Contrary to the opinion I expressed when describing 
the deltoid muscle of Smithornis in this Journal (1924, p. 283), I now, after 
dissecting various other types of birds, agree with Chalmers Mitchell in regard 
to the brevis portion of the avian deltoid, viz., that a relatively short extension, 
as, for instance, in the Broadbills, indicates an archicentric or primitive condition. 

(4) The Biceps .—^This is a well-developed muscle, and is, I think, quite 
peculiar in that the tendon of origin is a single, strong, broad, flat, tendinous, 
glistening band which comprehends within its range the usual areas of origin 
of the short and Uyng heads as well as an intermediate area. There is thus 


Text-figure 3. 



Some musolea of the fore-limb of P$eudocalyptomena to show disposition of 
Tensor paJtagii brevis tendon and other musclea. Enlarged. 

For explanation of lettering, see text. 

Note.—-By an oversight the origin of the two portions of the Latissimus dorsi 
muscles are wrongly drawn. 


no division into a short and long head. The tendinous band is a very definite 
and strong one, and I imagine this condition to be archicentric to the more 
advanced specialized double-headed origin. In the Broadbills the short 
humeral head does not appear to have been developed as far as one may judge 
from the ttonHi tinn in Eurylaimvs javanicm, Ccdyptomena viridia, and Eury- 
laimus ochromdas. There is no biceps slip in Psevdocalyptomena. 

(6) Expansor secundariorum .—^Not present. 

(6) Putoredia major, aecundua, and minor.—The first of these muscles 
is remarkable for its great size and thickness. Besides occupying to the full 
extent lire areas of origin on the sternum and clavicle, it overflows, so to 
on to the thoracic rib-muscles, to which it seems to get a spurious attach¬ 
ment. The general condition is exactly as in the Broadbills. The PeOorcdia 
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Some muBolee of the thigh of Pseudocalyptomena, Enlarged. 
For explanation of the lettering, see text. 

In h the mnsclefi are represented ae seen after remoral of the more 
snperfioial mnsdes shown in a. 
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aecundvs is not a very well-developed muscle, and the tendon which winds 
through the foramen triosseum is feeble. This is an interesting point, in view 
of the fact that this muscle is the groat elevator of the wing and that the Broad* 
bills are very sedentary birds. The Pectoralia mmor had exactly the same 
form, shape, and proportions as in Eurykemiis ochramelas, 

(7) The subscapidaria is another surprisingly large and powerful muscle 
in Psevdocalyptomem. 

The Muscled of the Thigh (cf. text-fig. 4, a & 6).—The ambiens and accessory 
femoro-caudal are not represented. The semitendinosus, accessory semi- 
tendinosus, semimembranosus, and femoro-caudal are well developed. I could 
not find the usual sling at the insertion of the biceps. The Oluteus maximus 
lacked the usual aponeurotic extensions, and is a fleshy nearly rectangular 
muscle, which has an almost independent existence except where it merges 
into the extensor femoris mass. Its origin is confined to the postacetabular 
ridge of the pelvis. In text-fig. 4,6, the muscles are represented as seen after 
cUssection and removal of the more superficial gluteus maximus and biceps. 


Text-figure 5. 



To show the syrinx of V$e\ulocaly'ptomena with extrinsic and 
intrinsic muscles. Enlarfi^ed. 

The Syrinx is tracheo-bronchial. The extrinsic muscles are represented 
by a pair of slender sterno-tracheal muscles which originate at the level of the 
last ring but four which are visible and are inserted on to the costal process 
of the sternum. The intrinsic muscles are represented by but one pair, which 
is inserted into the middle of the first bronchial semi-ring. This pair of muscles 
is extremely poorly developed, so much so that it was some time before J could 
convince myself that it existed. It seems to split and embrace the origin 
of the stemo-tracheal muscle of either side. 

The last two or three tracheal rings appear to have been fused so as to 
form a triangular box-like ending to the trachea. The apex of this 
triangle is prolonged downwards both in front and behind (c/. text-fig. 5) ^ 
a pessulus is present and well developed. The last few tracheal rings having 
a separate existence are not complete and interdigitate. The first pair of 
bronchial semi-rings are rounded, well developed, considerably arched, and 
concavo-convex, with the concavity downwards. The next two rings are shorter, 
more slender, and so approximat!^ as to have above and below them a con* 
spiouously wide membranous expansion or fenestral space. The fourth ring 
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is thicker and more ring-like than th^ three above, and is concave upwards. 
The fifth and succeeding rings are of equal thickness and width ; they continue 
downwards, until finally they become complete. 

Forbes has figured the syringes of EurylcBmus ochromelm and Cyrnbirhynchus 
rmcrorhyinbhus (P. Z. S. 18W, pp. 384-386), and of these two the latter is more 
specialized and very similar in structure and form jbo Psevdocalyptomena ; 
but on p, 389 of the same volume he gives a figure of the syrinx of PhikpiUa 
castariea which seems to me in several respects to be, strangely enough, even 


Text-figure 6. 




To Bhow tho bjoid apparatus of (a) Pievdocalyptommia (left-hand figuze), 

(h) Picatkart^i (right-hand figure). X 2. 

more closely similar, for there is no reason to regard PhikpiUa as a member 
of the Eurytemid group of Passeres, 

The Hyoid AppamoAus, —^Attention is drawn to that portion of the hyoid 
apparatus known as the urohyal (c/. text-fig. 6, a & 6). In the ' Ibis ’ for 
19H Mr. 6. L. Bates called attention to the morphology of this little bone in 
the group of Passeres. He there states that it has a peculiar shape in all 
“ normal Passeres ’*: “ In these the free end of the urohyal is veiy fiat, with 
a thin border of catilage at the edges and tip. The amount of this flattening 
and widening varies among the faj^es of Passeres, but there is a similarity 
in this r^ard between members of each family. The J^cnonotidiB have the 
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iirohyal the widest and flattest of any ot the birds I have observed, and ihe 
Muscioapidae the least so, but even where least marked the charaoteristio 
shape is unmistakably seen.” I And that in Calyptotnena, EuryUemua, and 
Paariaomua the only Oriental Broadbill genera in which I have had the oppor¬ 
tunity of dissecting the hyoid, the urohyal is a long, slender, styloid process, 
with a very narrow border of cartilage at the edges and tip; so it is in the African 
Smithomis. In Pseudaady'pUme'na, on the other hand, it is wider and more 
blade-shaped, though not so wide as in the Pycnonotidse (P. tricdor), and still 
less as compared with the urohyal in an African Passerine like Picaihartea, 
whose urohyal has been figured for comparison. 


Ahmentary System. 

The Tongue is bifid and homy at the tip, and in general configuration 
triangular or cordate, its two postemd angles being prolonged into two fleshy 
projections armed with spiny processes. 

The soft palate is likewise studded with such processes directed backwards. 


Text-figure 7. 



To show the oolio-oieoa of Pseudocalyptomena. 

The provexitrioulus is zonary, but the zonal band of glandular epithelium 
is at its posterad end. It is sharply constricted from the gizzard, which is lined 
with a plicated and hardened epithelimn of a dark brownish coloration, disposed 
in curious paired folds longitudinally arranged. The transition from the soft 
gUnifiilar epitiielium of the proventriculus is curiously abrapt. The walls 
ot tiie gizzard are neitiipr very thick nor muscular, and contained a closely 
pack««d mass ccnyuting of the remains of insects. In this respect it may 
M noted that some ofwe Broadbills are frugivorous, others insectivorous. 
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There are two main intestinal loops, whioh are simple or Passerine in struc¬ 
ture, viz., a duodenal and a Meekers tract, which includes the proximal or 
supraduodenal loop. This last ends at the caeca, and is, as usual, immediately 
followed by the rectum. 

In Meckel’s tract proper there are two subsidiary coils. I could not find 
any indication of a Meckel’s diverticulum in this part of the tract. I have 
followed Mitchell (1901) in his nomenclature of the various divisions of the 
intestinal tract. 

There were two colic caBca (c/. text-fig. 7) situated 16 mm. upwards from the 
anal orifice. 

The rectum is straight and simple. 

The liver is bilobed, the right being the larger. 

Vdscvlar System, —The carotid artery is present on both sides, but is not 
apparently so strongly developed on the right. The chief artery of the lower 
extremity is represented by the sciatic. 


Osteology. 

As regards the osteology of Paevdocalyi^omem, what has already been said 
of the osteology of the Eurylflemids by Pycraft (1^6) and of Smithornis (1924) 
by myself might, in a general sense, have been equally well written for the form 
under discussion. To describe at any length the osteological features of 
PsevdocciLypiomena would therefore to all intents and purposes imply a repeti¬ 
tion of the osteological characters of the Broadbill. This would be tedious 
for the reader, who is referred to the papers quoted in the summary of literature, 
and 1 shall accordingly confine myself tp a few outstanding points. 

Sternum, —^The Eurylaemids have always been recognized as differing 
from the rest of the Passeres by not possessing a bifurcate free end to the 
spina externa (cf, P. L. Sclater, 1872). Psevdocalyptomena in this respect 
conforms to the Broadbills, if, indeed, such a character has any very definite 
value, for in some of the genera there is more than a''mere potentiality to 
bifurcation, while in Smithornis it is as pronounced as in the true Passeres. 
Nevertheless it cannot be anything less than impressive to find in Pseudo- 
calyptomena the same blade-shaped spim externa as in CalypUmenay no spirui 
iniermy and a sternum with a general Aape and form which might be that of 
Calyptomena itself. The two coracoids are separated from each other by the 
spina externay and the coraco-sternal articular groove is disposed almost 
at right angles to the mid-sternal line, so that it looks nearly directly forwards, 
both of which characters, especially the last, are characteristic of the Eurylse- 
mids. The form and method of grafting of the hypocleidium on to the fore part 
of the sternum might be that of Gorydony as might also be the bowed form of the 
clavicle. 

The Skull, —Although in the general form and configuration of the several 
parts of the skull—preorbital, midorbital, and postorbital— Pseudocalyptomena 
presents us with a definitely Eurylaemid picture, it is not perhaps quite so 
specialized, especially in the preorbital region, as in such genera as Corydm 
or Cymbirhynchus, Its nasal hinge, however, is very definitely Euiylaemid, 
while the morphology of its nasal bones is very nearly as distinctive and 
specialized as in Gorydony and that is saying a great deal. These nasal processes, 
the conformation of the eotethmoid processes, the absence of any sign of 
a lacrymal, and the large narial openings are unmistakably Eurylsemid, although 
it should he added here that in Calyptommay the genus i^ical of one of the 
two Euryl^mid subfamilies, a lacrymal is present. The maxlllo-palatines 
are very slender and delicate processes direct^ backward and inwards, not 
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transversely disposed as in Cymbirhynchus, ending in a very slight expansion 
at their distal ends, and bound by a ligamentous band to the interpalatine spurs. 
In the text-figure one maxillo-palatine process (the right) has been left in its 
natural position ; in the other the connective-tissue sheath has been dissected 
away, leaving nothing but the skeleton. The palatines, transpalatines, pre¬ 
palatal bars, interpalatine spurs, and ethmopalatine laminae might almost 
be those of Cymbirhynchus, 

The pterygoids are rod-shaped and impinge against the parasphenoidal 
rostrum by an expanded pedate seating, which is continued forwards along 
either side of the rostrum as a long and slender hemipterygoid-like slip. 

The Vomer is a relatively large and well-ossified body, slightly convex 
on its inferior surface and flat above, with no upturning of its antero-lateral 


Text-figure 8. 



Ventral view of basi-cranium of Pseudocalyptomeiia. X 2. 

80 pt,iia 8 ,^ Bepium nasi; al.naadurh.y ali-nasal torbinal; vvm., vomer ; eu't.nas.proc,^ external nasal 
process ; ect.eth.^ ectothmoid process ; t.p.a., interpalatine spurs ; mx.pal.y maxillo-palatine 
process ; pal., palatine ; trans.pal., transpalatine process; ptg., pterygoid ; g., quadrate. 

(a) To illuBtrate the relations of the two articular surfaces at the lower end of the quadrate in the 
higher passerines as compared with their relations in the Eurylcemidm. 

or lateral margins. It terminates behind in two divergent limbs or crura, 
which fuse with the ethmo-palatine laminae. Anteriorly it is continued forwards 
as two prominent cornua whose internal borders run parallel to one another, 
but whose outer margins are continued outwards and backwards until they 
merge in a prominent and acute lateral horn (c/. text-figs. 8 & 9). This antero¬ 
lateral border of the lateral vomerine projection has a crescentic shape, is 
slightly grooved, and has somewhat swollen and rounded margins. The 
lateral horn is not welded to the maxillo-palatines by any cartilaginous union 
such as occurs in higher Passerines like the crows, grackles, starlings, etc., 
but is coimected by loose, indifferent, unchondrified connective tissue with 
Hke intumed alinasal. This latter in turn lashes itself, so to speak, to the 
dorsal surface of the maxillo-palatine. 
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Forwards and outwards of the two cresoent-shaped apophyses of the vomer 
above described, and connected with them by indifferent tissue, are two, 
irregularly-triangular masses of hardly chondr&ed material (see text-fig. 9). 
They converge on either side, so that their fore ends or apices lie almost in 
contact in the middle line and some little way anterad of the two anterior 

Text-figure 9. 



Enlar^ yentral view of Tomerint region in P$9%i>docalyptom$na to show 
relations of yomer, etc. Muck enlarged. 

rec.c., recurrent cartilage ; Bep,na$,, septum nasi; ali.ncuiMrh*^ alinasal turbinal; intumed 
ali-nasal; vomxariU.t ? yomerxne cartilage; prepalatine pars; eet.naf.prce., external 

nasal process; septomaxillarius; vom., yoiner; i.pa., transpalatine; ma.proc., 

maxillo-palatine process; e.p.a., ethmo-palatine lamina; interpalatine spurs; 

par.tpKroatr,, parasphenoidal rostrum. 

cornua of the vomer. The question -whether these may be persistent relics 
of the vomerine cartilages I put forward in the most tmtativeway, the questkm 
being suggested by a curious likeness to the morphologicdi conditions seen in 
the vomer the young Twvix (c/. text'-fig. 10). 

Still further forwa^ and outwhrds and beyond the bodies just desoriUtd 
may be semi the alinasal turbinalB. These spring frmn the aljnsi^l waS % 
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a constricted neck of loose connective tissue which gives them free play. The 
position of these turbinals is on the same level as, almost flush with, the widely 
separated prepalatine bars and the inferior surface of the vomer itself. Thus 
it is in great contrast with the condition seen in the higher Passerines. So 
also is the comparative state of freedom of the vomer itself, which, instead 
of being attached to the maxillo*palatines by cartilaginous union or “ welding,’* 
is slung and held in position, as it were, by unchondrified connective tissue 
passing outwards, on the one hand, from the extremities of the lateral horns 
to the alinasals and maxillo-palatines, and forwards, on the other hand, from 
the apices of the anterior cornua to the nasal septum. 

Thus in the Broadbills, judging only by Psevdocalypkmeiuiy the vomer 
is “ free ” ; in the higher Passerines, judging only by a series of examples of 
CorvidfiD, Eulabetidfle, and Sturnidae, it is welded, or, as it were, “ soldered ” 
to the maxillo-palatines, so as to be rendered completely fixed and immobile. 
Finally, at. the apices of the antero-lateral horns above described appears 
some differentiated semi-ossified or semi-chondrified tissue, which suggests 
itself to me as the still segmented septo-maxillaries of either side. 

Text-figure 10. 


vom. 


The vomer of a young Tumix and its relations (after Kitchen Parker). 

B.mx.. septomaxillary; wm., vomer; v.e., vomerine cartilage : al.n., alinasal turbinal. 

As far as concerns the relations of the vomer to surrounding structures, 
as above described, the nearest approach to it, as far as I have been able to 
discover, appears to be met with in Tumix (Hemipodes or Tumicomorphs), 
which it will be remembered is aegithognathous or partially so. There is an 
illustration of this Turnicomorphine vomer in a paper by Kitchen Parker (1877) 
on “ iEgithognathous Birds ” which I have reproduced here (c/. text-fig. 10). 
It ne^ hardly be said that this resemblance is not called attention to in order 
to suggest affinity between the two forms, but it does seem to suggest the same 
sort rf low evolutionary status which is quite in keeping with the position 
of tile EuryUemid® in relation to the rest of the Passeres. Pycraft (1906, 
p 60), in his paper on the osteology of this family, thinks that “ the vomer 
presents a number of gradations in the direction of reduction and d^neracy.” 
Ho does not specify these, and in view of the fact that the vomer and its relations 
In Ps&udocoiwpiovft&Mt so obviously indicate a low evolutionary status, one is 
oo mpgHH to disagree with the statement. Pycraft (loc. cU. p. 62) also seems 
to tiiat it is “ open to question whether so wide a separation as the 

divisioa the Passeres into the two groups Desmodactyli (Broadbills) and 
the Eteutherodaotyli is justified.” My studies lead me to think that it is not 
so much a question whether these two divisions are justified or not, but as to 
whethw the ItoiadWlls have any right to be included in the Passeres at afl. 
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Sqmmosdl Region .—^Although the temporal fossae are not so deeply groored 
as in Corydon and Cywbirhynchus, they are quite as much so as in Calyptomena, 
and the squamosal prominence is as well marked as in that last genus. The 
zygomatic process is also as well developed as in Calyptomemt and so is the 
articular process of the squamosal. 

The. Occipital Region .—^The amount of sculpturing and high relief in this 
region is very marked—exceptionally so—and I mention it because it is so in 
Corydon especially; so that the resemblance in this respect between Pseudo- 
calyptomena and Corydon is more than a little remarkable. I spare the reader 
further details. 


Text-figure 11. 



To illnfltrate janotion of qnadrato-jugal with qnadratal spur. 


(a) Pae^idocalyptomena ; (b) by aymphysia in KurylemidB ; (c) by cup and 
ball articulation in higher Paagerinee, e, in starling (sternus). 


The MandMe is typically Eurylssmid: there is a complete fusion of the 
several bones, and no foramen between the surangular, angular, and splenial, 
or if present at all it is merely potential. 

The Quadrate .—In his description of the quadrate in his paper on the 
osteology of the Eurylremidse i*yoraft (1906) says “ the' quadrate is peculiar 
in that, in common with the Tyrannidse and some other Passerine forms, it 
sends out a strong spur for the articulation of the quadrato-jugal bar. This 
spur projects like a buttress laterad of the outer condyle for the lower jaw.” 
This may be perfectly true, but I do hot think it adequately represents the 
morphological differences between the Eurykemids and the rest of the Passeres 
in regard to this re^on, since all the Passerines I have casually 
have spurs which project in this way in either a greater or lesser degree. There 
are, however, two points in which the morphology as regards the lower end 
of the quadrate differs in the Earylsemids from the rest of the Passeres :_ 

(1) In the Eurykemids the two articular surfaces at the lower end of the 

quadrate are disposed much more nearly in the same straight l i n e, 
which w very nearly at right angles to the antero-posterior mid-plane 
of the skull; while in the higher Passerines the articular surfaces 
are inclined at an acute angle to each other (c/. text-%. 8, a). 

(2) In the Eurykemids the quadrato-jugal makes junction with the outwardly 

projecting spur at the lower end of the quadrate by means of what 
is nearly a symphysis; wherew in such forms as the crows, 8tm*lings, 
etc. there is a cup-and-ball joint. I have tried to represent this 
in text-fig. 11, where it may be noted that, in respect of the above- 
described characters, Paeudocalyplomna exhilnts a Euiykei^ 
likeness, which, in view of its gdograjhiecd isolation through so maQv 
hundreds of thousands at years, .is not a little resnarkable, 
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The Vertebral Column .—There are twelve cervical vertebras and three 
cervico-thoracic, of which the ribs of the first (most anterad) are vestigial 
although presenting a distinct capitulum, a tubercle, and remnants of a shaft; 
those of the second have no uncinate processes or sternal segments, while 
those of the third have well-developed uncinates and a sternal segment which 
is not connected with the sternum. This condition is Eurylsemid. 

Next follow four thoracic vertebras, posterad of which is another “ thoracic ” 
which has become merged into the synsacrum, and then, in order from before 
backwards, two lumbar, three (?) lumbo-sacral, two sacral, four caudals, and 
eight free caudals. 

Considerable time and space might be consumed in describing at length 
the morphological details of this vertebral column ; but I shall confine myself 
to the simple statement that 1 have compared it with that of CdlypUmiena 
whiteheadif and that as a result I find the resemblances very remarkable 
indeed. Indeed, if we take all the points mentioned by Pycraft (loc. cit.) as being 
characteristic of the Eurylaemids, we find them present in Paeudocdyptornena 
without exception. For instance, there are hsrpapophyses in both forms 
on the second, third, fourth, and fifth cervical vertebras, and again after a gap 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth inclusive ; and so on. There is, in fact, 
hardly a detail in which the vertebral column of the two species do not agree. 
When we consider the extraordinary diversity exhibited in the morphological 
details of the spinal column oven in birds of the same groups this similarity is 
very striking. 
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23. The Brain of Microcebuf^ murinus. 

By W. E. Le (iEos Clark, D.Sc., F.Z.S. 

l:« roAVi <] February 7 1U31 lioad April 28, 1931. | 

(Plates I.-VIII.* ; Text-figures 1-7.) 

The order of the Primates is eommonly di^ ided into three suborders, 
Anthropoidea, Tarsioidea, and Lernuroidea.' On the nature of the relative 
affinities of these tlireti groujis, however, tluTi^ is much difference of opinion, 
and the differences is in ]}art dependent upon the particular structural features 
which may be employc^d for assessing these affinities. The nroblem is further 
complicated by the difficmlty of determining whether morphological resemblances 
are the result of derivation from a common tyjx^ or of a parallelism in evolu¬ 
tionary development. I n order to minimise t hese difficulties it is of advantage to 
study the most primitive memliers oi each group for the puriioseof comparison. 
In this way the furiflamental subordinal ditlVrences may more readily be 
detected before they are obscured by generic and specific specialization, whether 
divergent or convergent. Moreover, the most primitive existing representatives 
of a group are likely to give a more reliable indication of the nature of the 
ancestral type from whi(di the group originated, in so far as it is true to say 
that the progenitor of any natural group of animals must have been at least as 
primitive and generalized as the most primitive known member of that group. 
Applying the same conception to individual organs (and even parts of organs) 
it may be inf(*rred that in th<‘ common jirogenitor any organ must have been 
at least as primiti\'e structurally as its most jirimitive homologue in known 
members of a natural gioup. This argument is but a corollary of the well- 
known T.<aw of Irrcvcrsiblity in Evolution, Several observers have drawn 
attention to what they beheve to be outstanding exceptions to this law, but, 
even if a true reversal may occiu- in evolution, it is probably a sufficiently rare 
phenomenon, siudi as may be ignored in discussions of a general nature. 
Especially is this likely to {>c the case in re^^ard to the central nervous system. 
Since a progressive elaboration and differentiation of the higher levels of the 
central nervous system inrlicate increased powers of apprehending the nature 
of external stimuli, a capa(‘ity for a wider range of adjustments to any environ¬ 
mental change, and an (mhaneeinent of the neural mechamism for effecting 
more delicately co-ordinated reactions, it is difficult to believe that, when such 
advantages have been gained during evolutionary development, they can 
again be dispensed with, unless their disappearance is accompanied by very 
extreme forms of specialization in other directions. If Natural Selection 
plays a significant r. Me in tiu' direction of evolutionary development, it can hardly 
fail to be a potent factor in the prevention of retrograde changes in the most 
important controlling centR‘s of the })rain. We may infer, then, in a general 
way, that the structure of the brain of the earliest Primates must have incor- 
poratod the primitive features of the most primitive types of brain in the known 
Primates, and a similar statement might be made with regard to the three 
suborders of this group. In carder, therefore, to be in a position to draw 
conclusions regarding the cerebral attainment of the ancestral Primates it is 
* For explanation of the Platee, see p. 486. 
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essential first of all to be in possession of the details of the anatomy of the most 
primitive brains of the existing suborders. 

A knowledge of the simplest types of Primate brain, moreover, provides 
a basis for a more accurate comparison with the brain of those Insectivora which 
show certain structural resemblances to the lower Primates, and which have 
been regarded by some observers as approximating in some degree to the 
mammalian type from which the Primate stock has been derived. 

The most primitive type of bram to be found within the limits of the 
Anthropoidea is that of Uapale, and of this we know many details in regard 
to macroscopic and microscopic structure from the studies of Elliot Smith ( 8 ), 
Brunner & Spiegel ( 3 ), Brodmann ( 1 ), etc. The suborder Tarsioidea is 
represented, so far as the knowledge of the brain is concerned, by Tarairis 
only, and here again a considerable amount of information in regard to its 
gross and minute structure is available from the researches of Elliot Smith ( 9 ), 
Ziehen (23), Woollard ( 18 , 19 , 20), Tilney ( 17 ), and the writer ( 7 ). The most 
primitive type of lemuroid brain is found in Microcebus, a small Madagascar 
Lemur. So far as some of the macroscopic features of the brain are concerned, 
a short account was given by Elliot Smith in his classic memoir of 1902, but 
no details of the internal structure of this interesting brain are available. 
It is for these reasons that the opportunity has been taken in this paper to place 
on record a more detailed account of the brain of Microeebm. This opportunity 
has been rendered possible by the gift of a well-preserved specimen of this 
small lemur to the writer by the Zoological Society of London. 

Material. 

The specimen of Microcebus murinus upon which this study is mainly 
based was received by the Zoological Society on Feb. 19th, 1930, and died 
on Oct. 13th, 1930, Owing to the kindness of Dr. G, M. Vevers, Superintendent 
of the Zoological Society, the specimen was delivered to me in a solution of 
10 per cent, formalin within six hours of death. The roof of the skull was 
removed piecemeal to allow the formalin access to the cranial contents, and 
twenty-four hours later the brain was removed and its surface features studied 
with a binocular microscope. The w'eight of the brain was found to be 2*46 grams, 
the weight of the whole animal being 89 grams. This gives a ratio of brain- 
weight to body-weight of 1/36, In a fresh adult specimen of Tarsius of approxi¬ 
mately the same body-weight, i.e., 92*5 grams, the brain weighed 3*6 grams, 
giving a ratio of 1/26. It may be noted also that in Tupaia minor the ratio 
was found to be 1/26, but the body-weight of this insectivore is about half 
that of Microcebus, 

Gbkbbal Remarks. 

The brain was found to be excellently preserved and hardened. Drawings 
of various aspects were made to scale by means of a binocular microscope, 
and are here reproduced. The length of the whole brain from the tip of the 
olfactory bulbs to the caudal end of the medulla was 23 mm,, while the maximum 
breadth was 18 mm. All the cranial nerves (with the exception of the oculo¬ 
motor nerve of the left side) were preserved intact. It is interesting to note that 
the left optic nerve showed complete degeneration of the myelin sheaths, and was 
represented by a thin translucent grey strand. The white appearance of the 
normal optic nerve was in marked contrast, and a close examination under the 
dissecting microscope enabled one to see that a relative ly large proportion 
of the fibres of the right optic nerve passed into the optic tract of the homo¬ 
lateral side (text-fig. 3). A few of the serial sections at this level were mounted 
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on separate slides and stained with iron-haemotoxylin m order to determine 
the proportion of the optic fibres which remained iincr(* 8 sed at the chiasma. 
The staining of the myelin sheaths and the plane of the sections were not 
appropriate for deciding this point accurately, but it is possible to say that the 
decussation of the optic fibres is very incomplete. 

After examination of the brain as a whole the hind brain was removed 
by section of the brain-stem immediately below the inferior colliculi, and the 
left cerebral hemisphere was cut away, leaving the thalamus intact. This 
allowed a superficial study of the thalamus and the medial aspect of the hemi¬ 
sphere and the cerebellum. The main part of the brain was then hardened 
for two days in 95 per cent, alcohol, to which had been added 5 per cent, 
acetic acid, and embedded in paraffin in the usual way. Transverse sections, 
at 15 ^ thickness, were cut serially through the whole of the cerebrum and stained 
with Borell’s methylene blue, with very favourable results. A few longitudinal 
sections were also made through the left cerebral hemisphere, which had been 
previously removed from the main block. 

Cerebral Hemisphere. 

The general shape of the hemispheres is indicated in the accompanying 
figures. Their greatest breadth is towards the posterior end, and they narrow 
evenly towards the frontal pole. The tem})oral lobes are proportionately 
rather large and are marked off by a deep Sylvian fissure, which is the only 
sulcus to be seen on the lateral aspect. The olfactory elements are relatively 
reduced, as is characterstic of all primate brains. 

Text-figure 1. 



Lateral view of brain, showing the piano in which the serial sections wore cut. X 2b 

The dfactory bulbs project 1-75 mm. in front of the frontal pole of the 
cortex and are somewhat flattened from side to side. Their dimensions are 
as follows :_Length 4J mm., breadth 2 mm., height a little less than 3 mm. 

The cerebral hemispheres, apart from the bulbs, have the following dimen¬ 
sions Length 18 mm., total breadth 18 mm., height II 4 mm. Viewed 
from the lateral aspect the hemisphere shows a pointed frontal pole, a blunt, 
rounded, occipital pole which lies in contact with the anterior surface of the 
cerebellum, but which does not project over it in the ordinary sense, and 
a plump dependent temporal pole. The temporal,pole is marked off from the 
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rest of the temporal lobe by a vascular groove which, as shown by the sections, 
indicates the boundary between the piriform lobe below and the neopallium 
above. There is no true ectorhinal fissure. The cortex is smooth except for the 
conspicuous Sylvian sulcus, and this becomes flattened out below where the 
lateral olfactory tract passes over into the piriform lobe. The Sylvian sulcus, 
as may be seen by reference to Pis. II. & III., is formed mainly by the pseudo- 
sylvian fissure, but a small suprasylvian fissure also enters into its formation 
anteriorly. 

From the dorsal aspect the Sylvian sulcus is also visible passing backwards 
and medially to within 5 mm. of the midUne. 

The medial aspect of the hemisphere shows a well-marked triradiate sulcus 
calcariniis which, as Elliot Smith has shown, is characteristic of the Primates. 
An examination of the structure of the cortex shows that the posterior limb 
of this complex, the retrocalcarine sulcus, is an axial sulcus in the striate area, 

Text-figure 2. 



while the dorsal limb (S. paracalcarinus) and anterior limb (S. precalcarinus) 
are limiting sulci, separating the striate area from the limbic areas in front. 
The paracalcarine sulcus extends dorsally above the level of the corpus callosum, 
and at its upper extremity is inclined slightly forwards in a direction which 
indicates its relation to the intercalary sulcus found in the mammalia generally. 
These are the only true neopallial sulci to be seen on the medial surface of the 
hemisphere. The corpus callosum is long and attenuated, a characteristic 
feature of aU Primates with the sole and significant exception of Taraiua, 
It measures 8*5 mm. in length, has a short thickened genu anteriorly, and a well- 
marked splenium posteriorly. The fornix is small, though the commissural 
portion seems to be better developed than in most Primate brains. The hippo¬ 
campal formation is relatively conspicuous. The extraventricular alveus 
is as broad as the dentate gyrus and extends dorsally as far as the inferior 
aspect of the splenium. l^is is a primitive {eatui» in which Microcehi^ 
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resembles the condition in insectivores such as Tupaia. A slight reduction 
in the extent of the extraventricular alveus is to be noted in Chirogahus, 
especially at its lower extremity. In Tarsius, on the other hand, only the lower 


Text-figure 3. 



Basal view of brain. X 4. 


Text-figure 4. 



Medial aspect of cerebral hemisphere. X 2t. 


third of the hippocampus is exposed on the mesial surface of the hemisphere. 
Tn itcrocefcw the lower extremity of the hippocampal formation e:q»n(k to 
form a relatively broad and flat hippocampal tubercle bounded medially by a 
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rounded border which is formed by a fringe of dentate gyrus. The dentate 
gyrus is an even regular band which above is kinked sharply beneath the 
splenium—the subsplenial flexure. Below, it shows a curious little kink 
which separates the main part of the gyrus from the hippocampal tubercle. 
The dentate formation, however, is continued roimd this notch into the medial 
border of the hippocampal tubercle. It is visible here on the ventral aspect 
of the brain, and, bounded laterally by a conspicuous fissura amygdalmdea 
medialis, it appears as a hook-shaped process directed postero-lateraUy and 
overlapping the proximal part of the crus cerebri. It thus bears a superficial 
resemblance to the uncus of the human brain, but, of course, represents only 
a portion of this structure. The ventral aspect of the brain shows the short 
olfactory peduncles and the white lateral olfactory tract. The olfactory 
tubercles are broad and flat, measuring 7 mm. antero-posteriorly and rather 
less than 6 mm. in transverse diameter. 

Histological Localization of the Cobtbx. 

By reference to the serial sections it has been possible to plot out a number 
of areas on the surface of the neopallium which can be distinguished by their 
characteristic histological structure. An account is here given of these areas, 

Text-figure 5. 


Af, 


Cortical areas of the brain of Microcehiia (A and B) and Tupaia minor (A' and B'). x 2^. 
Brodmann’a nambers are used. See references in text. 

and their relative development and differentiation in comparison with other 
forms are briefly noted. The cortical areas in the brain of the Marmoset have 
been worked out by Brodmann (1), those of Tarama by Woollard (19), and those 
of Tupaia by the writer (4). A diagram of the latter is here placed side by side 
with that of Microcebua. It may be noted that a further study of my prepara¬ 
tions of the brain of Tupaia has enabled me, since my short paper in 1924, 
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to make a more detailed analysis of some of the main areas which I then 
described. Thus from the anterior part of the general parietal area of my 
previous communication I have been able to separate off an area post-centralis 
which is characterized by a more abundant development of the inner granule 
lamina. In the general temporal area I have been able to recognize three 
zones (corresponding to the superior, middle, and inferior temporal areas of 
other forms), and I have also been able to delineate an area retrolimbica agranu- 
laris. 


Area Postcentralis (1-3). (Pis. I.-III.) 

The cortex of this area is relatively broad and is characterized by a well- 
defined outer granular layer, an unusually narrow pyramidal layer, and a well- 
developed internal granular layer. In the latter the small granule-cells are 
closely packed, and in among them, apparently extending from the subjacent 
lajw, are scattered rather large polygonal and rounded cells. Of the infra- 
granular layers the lamina ganglionaris is made up of somewhat scattered 
cells, mostly small pyramids, so that under the low power it forms a conspicuous 
clear band. The lamina multiformis is very broad and clearly separable into 
two layers, an outer, closely packed with medium-sized pyramids of even size, 
and an inner clear layer of irregular cells. In its structure this cortical area 
shows a very close approximation to the area postcentralis in Lemur macaco 
as described by Brodmann (1). It is also directly comparable with the corre¬ 
sponding area in brains of certain lower mammals, e.gr., the Mouse (c/. Tafel 1 
in Rose’s monograph on the histological localization of the cortex in small 
mammals (16)). In its surface extent this area in Microcebm forms a band 
of cortex extending obliquely downwards and forwards immediately in front 
of the Sylvian fissure, and reaching down to the insular area. Borsally it does 
not appear to reach the dorso-mcdial margin of the cerebral hemisphere, and 
herein it differs from the cturespoiiding area as it has been map})ed out in the 
cortex of other Primates, and approximate to the condition found in the brains 
of small and more primitive mammals. 


Area Preparietalis (5). (Pis. II.-VI.) 

The preparietal area shoe's a particularly distinct lamination. The outer 
granular layer cannot be recognized as a definite layer, the pyramidal layer 
is broader than usual, the internal granular layer is broad and well defined, 
and the lamina ganglionaris is especially distinctive. The latter is formed 
of a regular row of medium-sized deeply staining pyramidal cells situated 
immediately deep to the lamina granularis interna. Among these cells, and 
very conspicuous under the high power, are scattered large pyramids, lightly 
stained. The presence of these large pyramids allows this area to be delimited 
with comparative ease from the post-central and parietal areas. Brodmann 
has described this area in Lemur and certain of the Anthropoidea, and has 
noted the superficial resemblance which it bears iu its structure to the area 
gkantopyraimdalis. Woollard (19) was unable to differentiate this area 
from the parietal area in Tarsius, and in most small mammals it appears to be 
likewise blended with adjacent areas. In Mkrocebus the preparietal area forms 
a relatively broad band of cortex extending over the dorsal aspect of the hemi¬ 
sphere from the sensori-motor areas in front to the occipital areas behind, and 
r^hing over to the medial surface of the brain to a slight degiee. 
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Area Parietalis (7), (Pis. IV. & V.) 

This area is less extensive than the previous area and is situated between 
the latter and the temporal areas. The cortex is distinctly narrower than that 
of the preparietal area. The pyramidal layer is not so thick and the inner 
granular layer, though well developed, is not so sharply defined by reason 
of the fact that the closely packed granule-cells spread out into the adjacent 
laminae. The lamina ganglionaris is poorly defined, and the large pyramidal 
cells are completely absent from it: it is formed of small pyramids and diffusely 
scattered granule-cells. The deeper part- of this layer is differentiated as a pale 
band under the low power, containing a relative paucity of cells. The multi¬ 
form layer is also divisible into two layers, of which the superficial consists of 
closely packed small pyramidal cells, and the deep of very small scattered 
cells. 

Area Striata (17). (Pis. VI.-VIII.) 

As is the case in all Primate brains, this area is the best differentiated 
of all the neopallial areas, and is especially characterized by the rich develop¬ 
ment of the inner granular layer. The lamina ])yramidalis is of moderate 
width and contains an abundance of small pyramids with intermingled granular 
elements, while scattered here and there iti the deeper layers are larger pyramids. 
The outer layer of the lamina granularis interna is represented by closely 
packed granule-cells situated in among the deeper (jells of the pyramidal layer, 
and thus hardly distinct from the latter as a separattJ lamina except here and 
there. The inner subdivision of the fourth lamina forms a very distinct narrow 
band of cells outlined by the jrale bands of the “ stria of Gennariand the inner 
line of Baillarger. Occasicrnal large rounded and polygonal cells are to be 
found in all the layers of this lamina, and are relatively abundant. These 
large cells are probably the ecpiivalent of the solitary cells of Meynert, and they 
are also present in the lamina ganglionaris, which is i;elatively poor in cellular 
content. The multiform lamina can be sulnlivided into two sharply defined 
layers, of which the superficial contains medium-sized pyramids closely packed, 
while the deep layer contains only scattered cells. Tliis deep layer (6 b) is 
absent from that part of the striate coitex which lines the walls of the calcarine 
fissure. 

The area striata in Microcebus forms the occipital pole of the hemisphere, 
and extends for some way on to the lateral surface. On the medial aspect 
of the cerebrum it forms both sides of the retrocalcarine fissure and the 
caudal lips of the precalcarine and paracalcarine fissures. Everywhere 
the bounciary between this and adjacent cortical areas is abrupt. In histo¬ 
logical structure it corresponds well with the same type of cortex in Lemur 
as described and figured by Brodmann, but the inner layer of granules is much 
thinner. On the other hand, when compared with TarsiuSy there are several 
marked differences. In the latter form the iimer granular layer is much more 
differentiated and, as described and %ured by WooUard (19), shows peculiar 
features which indicate for it a special position among the types of striate 
cortex to be found among the Primates. The interesting point in regard to 
the visual cortex of Tarsius is that it is almost identical in structure with 
that of Cebua (figured by Mayer (12)), in which the lamination is even more 
differentiated than in the Old World Monkeys. It seems, indeed, that the layer 
of granules described as the outer layer of the lamina granularis interna in 
Ta/rsiu8 by WooUard corresponds to the layer IV* 6 in Cebuay the layer IV. a 
being represented in Ta/raiua by a layer of granules among the more deeply 
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situated cells of the pyramidal layer. This latter layer is quite distinct in some 
sections of the visual cortex in Tar sins. In Tupaia ( 4 ) the area striata is as dis¬ 
tinctive as it is in MicrocebuSy but in this insectivore there is only one distinct 
layer of granules, which here and there shows a tendency to become delaminated 
into two layers. The area in Tupaia at first sight (see the charts in text-fig. 5) 
seems to be more extensive than in MicTocebus, reaching forward almost to 
the area giganto-pyramidalis, and, on the mesial surface of the brain, as far 
down as the corpus callosum. But in the Mouse-lemur the visual cortex has 
been pushed back by the greater development of the parietal areas, and has 
been accommodated in the deep calcarine fissure only a portion of which is 
represented in the brain of the Tree-slirew. 

Arm Occipitalis (18). (Pis. VI.-’VIII.) 

This cortical area, which forms a zone surrounding the striate area especially 
on the lateral aspect of the hemisphere, is distinguished by a relatively broad 
pyramidal layer containing a regular arrangement of pyramidal cells less closely 
packed than in the parietal area. The inner granular lamina is well defined 
and of moderate width. The lamina ganglioiiaris contains rather large scattered 
pyramids whitih extend in among the deeper cells of the inner granular layer. 
It was not found ])ossible to distinguish a preoccipital area, as has been 
done by Brodmann in Lemur. The band of cortex formed by the occipital 
area is broader than in Tupaiay but does not reach the extent shown for it in 
Tar sins by Woollard. 

Area Temporalis Superior (22). (Pis. Ill.-Vll.) 

The temporal areas t;an be distinguished from the neighbouring j)arietal 
areas partly l)y the density of cells in the superficial i)arts of laminae V. and VI. 
which form characteristic dark bands when the sections are viewed under the 
low ])ower. In the su])erior temporal area the outer granular layer is hardly 
distiiKd, the pyramidal layer is of moderate width, the inner granular layer 
is moderately develoj)ed and consists of rather loosely packed cells. In the 
lamina gaiiglionaris, immediately deep to the iimer granular layer, are abundant 
small and medium-sized pyramids, and beneath this a n^latively acellular 
layer which forms a pale band under the low power. The multiform lamina 
is thin and divided into two layers, a superficial with closely arranged small 
pyramidal and polygonal cells, and a deeper stratum with fewer cells, most o" 
them flattened, with their long axes lying horizontally. 

Area Temporalis Media (21). (Pis. II.—VIII.) 

This area is differentiated from the previous area by a better defined external 
granular layer, a narrower lamina pyramidalis, and by a pronounced develop¬ 
ment of the inner granular layer. This is broad and rich in small granule-cells, 
but it is not sharply defined from the pyramidal layer immediately supei-ficial 
to it. The lamina ganglionaris is narrower and denser, while the lamina 
multiformis shows a tendency to the differentiation cf a third layer consisting 
of a narrow band of flattened cells in contact with the subcortical white matter. 

Area Temporalis Inferior (20). (Pis. V.-VII.) 

This cortical area is of small extent and forms a transition between the middle 
temporal and piriform areas. The outer granular layer is particularly weU 
defin^, the pyramidal layer is very narrow, whUe the inner granular layer 

is but feebly developed. 
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Of the three temporal areas thus demarcated the middle area has the most 
distinctive structure and is conspicuous for the marked development of the inter¬ 
nal granular lamina. The areas occupy all that part of the cerebral hemisphere 
which can be called the temporal lobe except for its tip, which is formed by 
piriform cortex. Compared with Twpaia the areas are much better defined 
and more extensive. They are apparently also more extensive than the 
corresponding areas plotted out by WooUard for Tarsius, 

Area Precentralis or Oigantopyramidalis (4). (PI. I.) 

This area is composed of rather broad cortex and characterized especially 
by the presence of conspicuous large pyramids in the ganglionic lamina. The 
external granular layer can hardly be defined, and the pyramidal layer is of 
average breadth. The inner granular layer is not distinctly differentiated, 
but there are numerous scattered cells of the granular type intermingled with 
the more deeply situated cells of the pyramidal layer, and which migh be 
interpreted as a lamina granularis interna. It is not possible, therefore, to 
affirm that this cortical area is agranular, a character which in the brains of 
higher Primates is regarded as distinctive of it WooUard describes an 
indefinite stratum of small granules m the precentral area of Tarsius, and 
this granular nature of the area may be regarded as a primitive feature. In 
lamina V. are numerous large and well-staining pyramidal cells, arranged not 
in definite rows as in the preparietal area, but scattered evenly throughout 
the thickness of this lamina. The multiform lamina is of moderate width, and 
is composed of small pyramids fairly closely packed. This lamina is not 
divisible into subsidiary layers, as is the case with the adjacent postsensory 
area. There is a tendency for this lamina to pass gradually into the subjacent 
white matter. The postcentral area is most easily defined along the dorso- 
medial border of the hemisphere, and here the cortex is more definitely 
agranular. 

Area Frontalis Agranidaris (6). (PI. I. fig. 1.) 

Here the cortex is broader than usual. The pyramidal layer is broad and 
contains an abundance of small pyramids. The inner granular lamina cannot 
be recognized as a definite layer, and there is an absence of large pyramids 
in the infragranular layers. This area extends from the precentral area as 
far forwards as the frontal pole of the hemisphere. Its distinctive features 
cannot be seen in the section iUustrated in PI. I. because this section has been 
cut somewhat obliquely through the cortex. Compared with Tarsius this 
cortical area in Microcehus seems to be of much the same extent. It shows 
an expansion compared with the cortex of Tupaia, but this expansion is not 
so notable as in the case of the parietal and temporal areas. 

Area Frontalis Oranularis (8). 

If the insular area is traced forwards beyond the limit of the claustrum 
it is continued straight on towards the frontal pole as a strip of cortex which 
has (except for the absence of the claustrum) much the same structural features 
as the insular area. This is evidently the equivalent of Brodmann’s granular 
frontal area. Compared with the previous area the pyramidal layer is thinner, 
and there is a fairly well-defined though narrow inner granular lamina. The 
lamina ganglionaris contains rather closely packed m^um sized pyramids. 
The granular frontal cortex is but little differentiated in this brain, and its 
surface extent seems to be as small as in Tarsius. In the larger L^ufs 
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yBrodmann) it is much more extensive and reaches on to the medial surface 
of the cerebral hemisphere. In Tupaia it is not evident unless it be represented 
by the rostral end of the insular area. In the brains of the small mammals 
investigated by Rose there was likewise no true granular frontal cortex to be 
found, the area 8 which he describes in the Mouse not being homologous with 
the area of the same number in Primates. Brodmann (2) further notes that the 
area 8 of Lemur cannot be certairdy homologized with area 8 of the Cercopithe- 
cince. 

Area Inaularis (13-16). (Pis. I.-IV.) 

The surface extent of this area corresponds to that of the claustrum, which 
appears to be delaminated from the deep aspect of the lamina multiformis. 
The histological features of this cortical area vary somewhat in different parts 
of its extent, but on the whole it is characterized by a well differentiated external 
granular layer, a very narrow pyramidal layer, a well developed inner granular 
lamina which is almost as thick as the pyramidal layer, an indistinct lamina 
ganglionaris containing only small cells and hardly to be differentiated from the 
superficial part of the lamina multiformis, and, above all, the delamination 
from tlie latttir lamina of the claustrum. The insular area forms the floor 
of the ventral part of the Sylvian fissure. Except for the criterion of the 
claustrum it would be a difficult matter to determine the precise limits of the 
area, especially rostrally, where it passes insensibly into the frontal areas. This 
gradual transition to the frontal areas is also noted by Woollard for Tarsim, 

Area Pregenmlis (25). (PI. I. fig. 1.) 

Here the lamination is generally indistinct. There is no internal granular 
lamina and laminae III. and V. grade into each other, being formed of small 
rounded pyramids. The multiform lamina is very narrow. 

Area Limbica Anterior (24). (PI. I.) 

The outer granular layer is represented by a slight condensation of small 
pyramidal cells, the pyramidal layer is narrow, the imier granular layer is 
hardly represented as a definite layer, the lamina ganglionaris is formed of 
numerous medium sized rather rounded pyramids closely packed together, 
and the multiform lamina is made up of small cells and shows a sharp boundary 
line with the subcortical white matter. 

Area lArnbka Posterior (23). (Pis. II.-V.) 

This area is chiefly to be distinguished from the previous area by the presence 
in it of a fairly well-defined inner granular lamina, which under the low power 
appears as a pale band. The area extends further forwards above the corpus 
callosum, at the expense of the anterior limbic area, than it does in Lemur, 
and much further forward than in Tarsius, in which it appears to be much 
reduced. It may be noted also that in Tupaia the whole of the limbic area 
is agranular, and so would presumably correspond to area 24 of Brodmann. 
In this insectivore, as has been pointed out l^fore, the limbic area is much 
reduced in extent by the downward extension of the visual area on the medial 
surface of the hemisphere to the corpus callosum. 

Area Presubicttlaris (27). (Pis. VI. & VII.) 

This narrow strip of cortex shows the usual characteristic features, the 
second, third, and fourth lamin® being fused together and composed of very 
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small cells closely packed. The ganglionic lamina is represented by a pale 
band with very few and scattered cells, while the lamina multiformis is a narrow 
layer of small rounded and lightly staining cells. The whole cortex is very 
thin and extends down the caudal margin of the hippocampal fissure. It 
corresponds precisely in its structure to the homologous cortex in the brains 
of other Primates, and, indeed, of most other mammals. 

Area Retro4imbica Agrannlaris (30). (PI. VII.) 

This is again a narrow band of cortex which lies immediately caudal to the 
previous area, and is distinguished by the fact that the internal granular layer 
is entirely absent. 

General Considerations of the Cortical Areas. 

A general survey of the cortical areas in MicrocebuSy by reference to the 
microphotographs and the charts here produced (text-fig. 5), indicates a grade 
of differentiation considerably more pronounced than in non-primak* brains 
of equivalent size. In comparison with Tupaki the temporal areas show 
a great increase in size. An expansion is also to be noted in the frontal and 
parietal regions. In the latter it is possible to differentiate an area preparietalis 
from the area parietalis, while in the former an indication of a granular frontal 
area is noted. The differences in regard to the striate area and pyriform lobe 
are not so obvious at first sight. The area striata in MicrocebuSy however, 
has to a large extent become accommodated within the lips of a very deej) 
calcarine sulcus, and so is not all visible from the surface. In Tvpaia the 
calcarine sulcus is only just indicated and the visual cortex is practically fully 
exposed on the surface, appearing, therefore, to occupy a relatively greater 
area. In this insectivore its forward extent on the medial surface of the 
hemisphere has encroached on the limbic areas to a remarkable degree. This 
unusual and, indeed, unique diHposition may be regarded as a generic specializa¬ 
tion, for it is not present in Ptilocercus (6), another genus of the Tupaiida*. 

On the other hand, in Tupaia the pyriform cortex is partly accommodated 
in the ventral lip of the ectorhinal fissure, this fissure being hardly represented 
in MicrocebtLS. 


The Thalamus. 

The dorsal and lateral views of the thalamus are shown in text-figure 6, a 
& b. From these it will be seen that the thalamus is small relatively to the 
mid-brain, but it is much broader than the superior colliculi, and herein resembles 
the thalamus in other small members of the Primates, and shows a marked 
difference from the rounded thalamus of insectivores of comparable size. This 
increased breadth is associated with the greater development of the lateral 
nuclei. 

The stria medullaris is relatively narrow, indicating a reduction of the 
habenular elements of the thalamus. A feeble depression marks off the small 
posterior pole of the thalamus, which represents the pulvinar of higher forms. 
Laterally the outline of the lateral geniculate body is faintly indicated, and 
passing upwards and backwards to reach its ventral pole is the optic tract. 
The external dimensions of the lateral geniculate body (checked by reference 
to the microphotographs) are as follows:—vertical diameter 2*5 mm., antero¬ 
posterior diameter 1*8 mm. The medial geniculate body is much more con¬ 
spicuous, forming a prominent and circumscribed tubercle projecting down on the 
lateral aspect of the crus cerebri. 
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The structure of the thalamus of Microcehus^ so far as its cytoarchitecture 
is concerned, has been studied from the transverse serial sections prepared. 
A brief account will be given of the main nuclear masses for comparison with 
those of other Primates and of insectivores. It will be seen that this primitive 
brain, like that of Tarsivs (7), provides a morphological link through which 
the thalamus of higher I^rimates (including Man) may be more accurately 
compared with that of primitive mammals. For purposes of description the 
thalamus proper may be dividend into antinior, lateral, ventral, and medial nuclei, 
nuclei related to the optic traid; (inidiiding the lateral geniculate body), and 
the medial geniculate liody. In order to give an adequate idea of the relative 


Text-figure 6. 



A,Co// 



(t) 

TliJilamus. ((r) Dorsal view; (/») Lateral view. X 5. 

extent of the thalamic elements reference is frequently made to the section 
numbers, and the significance of these will be appreciated if it is noted that 
the thalamus in the serial sections prepared is taken to extend from section 328 
(which lies at the level of the rostral margin of the anterior nucleus) to section 580 
(which represents the level of the caudal margin of the medial geniculate body). 

The Anterior Nuclei.—The elements of this group first appear in section 328 
rostrally. By section 336 they have assumed their characteristic proportions 
and disposition (PI. III.). The antero-dorsal nucleus is composed of cells 
which are somewhat smaller than those of the other elements, but, being 
deeply stained and closely packed, they are much more conspicuous, A few 
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sections caudal to 336 (at which level the nucleus shows its maximum develop¬ 
ment in cross-section) the medial angle of the nucleus becomes continuous with 
a commissural nucleus of small cells which runs ventral to the nucleus para- 
taenialis and crosses the mid-line. By section 355 the antero-dorsal nucleus 
has disappeared and is now replaced by the main part of the lateral nucleus. 

The antero-ventral and antero-mecUal nuclei are only indistinctly separated 
from each other in occasional sections (as, for instance, in the section figured 
in PI. III.) by fasciculi of the superior thalamic radiations which are coursing 
dorso-medialiy. They form a relatively large group of medium-sized cells 
extending from the antero-dorsal nucleus dorso-laterally as far as the mid-line. 
The nuclei of both sides thus form together a broad U with a dorsal concavity 
in which lie the paratjenial nucleus and the dorsal paraventricular nucleus. 
Caudally the antero-medial nucleus abuts against the nucleus rhomboideus 
of the mid-line, and here seems to correspond to at least a part of the nucleus 
submedius as described in higher Primates (13, 22), Carnivora (14), etc. On 
the other hand, there is little doubt that it is homologous with the antero¬ 
medial nucleus of lower forms (Rodents, Insectivora). There is certainly no 
other element in the thalamus of Microcebus which can be termed the nucleus 
submedius. In a previous paper on the thalamus of Tarsius (7) the suggestion 
was made that the nucleus submedius of higher forms corresponds in part 
to the antero-medial nucleus of lower forms, and the present study seems to 
confirm this. The antero-medial nucleus extends as far caudally as section 362, 
while the antero-ventral nucleus reaches to section 368. 

The elements of the anterior nucleus of Microcebus in their relative develop¬ 
ment are closely comparable with those of Tupaia. In Tarsius the antero- 
dorsal nucleus is somewhat smaller and the antero-ventral nucleus is more 
sharply encapsuled and circumscribed. In the latter feature Tarsius shows 
a higher grade of development. 

The Lateral Nuclei may be subdivided into a principal part of the lateral 
nucleus and a pars posterior or pulvinar. s 

The main nucleus commences rostrally where the antero-dorsal nucleus 
comes to an end in section 355, and here it forms a cap over the caudal part 
of the antero-ventral nucleus, producing an elevation on the dorsal surface 
of the thalamus which corresponds to a part of what in descriptive anatomy 
is termed the anterior tubercle of the thalamus. The nucleus is composed 
of cells similar in type to those of the antero-ventral nucleus, but they are less 
closely packed. The niicleus expands in a caudal direction and reaches its 
maximum development in transverse section at about section 410 (PI. IV.). 
Here it lies between the dorso-medial nucleus medially, the ventral nucleus 
ventrally, and the reticular nucleus laterally. More caudally (PI. V.) the 
dorsal part of the main nucleus becomes differentiated to form the pulvinar. 
By section 490 (PI. VI.) the main part of the lateral nucleus has b^ome 
reduced to a small and indistinct group of cells lying in the angle between the 
pulvinar, the large-celled nucleus of the optic tract, and the medial geniculate 
body. From here it sends an extension towards the medial geniculate body 
which represents the nucleus supragenioulatus of higher Primates. This 
nucleus, however, is by no means so conspicuous and well defined as it is in 
Ta/rsius, In relative size the main part of the lateral nucleus of Microcebus 
wproximates to that of Ta/rsius, In comj^rison with the thalamus of 
Tupaia (6), on the other hand, it shows a significant expansion, and it is this 
increase in size which is mainly responsible for the breadth of the dorsal surface 
of the thalamus and the caudal displacement of the pulvinar which is so charac¬ 
teristic in the small Primates when compared with &e Insectivora. In Tupaia 
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the main part of the lateral nucleus is hardly larger than the anterior nuclei, 
and its free surface is limited to the anterior third of the dorsal surface of the 
thalamus. 

The Pvlvinar or pars posterior of the lateral nucleus appears rostrally 
at about section 460 (PI. V.) as a differentiation from the dorsal part of the 
lateral nucleus, which extends laterally to make contact with the oral extremity 
of the lateral geniculate body. At fimt to be distinguished from the main part 
of the lateral nucleus by a relative condensation of its constituent cells, as it 
expands caudally the pulvinar becomes .separated from it by cortico-tectal 
fibres which run between the tectum and the internal capsule. The maximum 
development of the pulvinar in cross-sectioti is shown in PI. VI., which corre¬ 
sponds to section 400. Oaudal to this level it becomes ^adually smaller, and 
finally disappears at section 536, forming at its posterior extremity a small 
projecting pole. The pulvinar is not so large relatively as in Tarsius, nor does 
it show the same degree of internal differentiation. In Tupaia the representative 
of the pulvinar is almost as extensive as it is in Microcebiis, but it occupies 
a more dorsal and rostral position by reason of the fact that it has not been 
displacjed by the main part of the lateral nucleus. If this interpretation is 
correct, it may be inferre<l that the transition from the insectivore to the Primate 
type of thalamus is not so much associated with a relative increase in the size 
of the pulvinar as with that of the main part of the lateral nucleus. 

The Lateral (leniculate. Body is large and highly differentiated. In con¬ 
formity with the general mammalian type it consists of a dorsal and a ventral 
nucleus. The latter is relatively very small and is only to be seen in the more 
rostral sections (PI. V.). The dorsal nucleus reaches its maximum size in 
cross-section at about section 490 (PI. VI.). Here it can be seen to consist 
of a series of six concentrically arranged cell laminae separated by well-defined 
medullary laminae. The outer cell lamina is very thin and contains only small 
cells. The second lamina consists of large deeply staining cells. Then follows 
a lamina of medium-sized cells, while the medial three laminae are made up of 
quite small granular colls. It is this latter small-celled element of the dorsal 
nucleus which seems to have been mistaken by Woollard & Beattie (21) for 
a highly organized and laminated ventral nucleus of a type which they regarded 
as a specialization characteristic of the I,emuroidea. However, even if the 
interpretation of these authors is erroneous, it may be argued that the small- 
celled element of the dorsivl nucleus attains to a development in theLemuroidea 
which renders it difficult to suppose that the typical lemuroid lateral geniculate 
body could have given rise to that which is characteristic of the Anthropoidea. 
A more significant difference between the lateral geniculate body of the 
Lemuroidea and Anthropoidea is seen in the manner in which the laminte have 
become folded. Whereas in the Lemurs there is a tendency for the laminse 
to become folded so as to form a medial concavity or hilum from which the 
optic radiations stream out, in the Anthropoidea the laminae tend to become 
folded in the opposite direction, so that in this suborder the surface from which 
the optic radiations emerge is partly or wholly convex, while a hilum is produced 
ventrW in the region where the optic tract enters. In the elaboration of the 
lateral aeniculate body in these two suborders, therefore, two opposing Unes 
of development seem to have been followed, and it may perhaps be assumed 
therefore that the Lemuroidea and the Anthropoidea are to be regarded as 
two divergent groups which could only have been derived from a prosimian 
ancestor of very primitive form. In regard to the evidence to be gained from 
the study of the lateral geniculate body in assessing the affimties of the Primates, 
itto to be noted that in the Anthropoidea alone the nucleus shows great variations. 
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As Kornyey (11) has pointed out, it reaches a higher grade of development 
in respect of the folding of its laminae in monkeys generally than in the anthropoid 
apes and even Man himself, while in the Orang its structure is astonishingly 
simple. The position of Taraivs in this connection is also difficult to interpret. 
Attention has been called by Ziehen (23) and Woollard to the resemblance 
which the lateral geniculate body of this animal shows to the anthropoid type. 
In a recent paper (7) the present author also noted this resemblance, with 
special reference to the mode of entry of the optic tract fibres. But the geni¬ 
culate body of Taraiua exhibits peculiarities of its own. In comparison with 
the condition in ChirogaUus and Microcebtis, it is rotated on a vertical axis 
through almost 90"", so that the optic radiations emerge from a hilum which 
opens anteriorly instead of medially. This rotation, indeed, has produced 
in frontal sections a resemblance to the anthropoid tjrpe of lateral geniculate 
body which in some ways is spurious. Further, there is no definite magno- 
cellular element such as is found in other Primates. If these aberrant features 
in the structure of the lateral geniculate body in Taraius spectrum are to be 
regarded as a tarsioid specialization (i. e., characteristic of the suborder), 
the Tarsioidea can hardly be considered as representative of a group from which 
the Anthropoidea have been derived. On the contrary, a comparative study 
confined to this nucleus leads to the supposition that Tarsius represents the 
end product of a line of evolution which parallels in many respects the develop¬ 
ment of the higher Primates, but does not really approximate to them. 

Large-celled Nucleus of the Optic Tract (CajaFs nucleus of the mesencephalic 
root of the optic tract).—^This nucleus, wliich forms one of the terminal nuclei 
of the fibres of the optic tract, first appears rostrally at section 434 as a group 
of large, polygonal, and deeply staining cells at the dorsal aspect of the thalamus 
between the lateral nucleus and the pretectal nucleus. More caudally (PI. V.) 
it extends as a band of cells from the optic tract around the lateral margin of the 
pretectal nucleus. By section 490 (PI. VII.) the nucleus has become reduced 
to a small group of cells extending between the caudal parts of the pretectal 
and principal lateral nuclei. This nucleus is not so well developed, especially 
in its caudal extension, as in Tarsius, In insectivores in which the optic tract 
is large (e.g., Tupaia and Macrosedides) the nucleus is a relatively important 
element. In the ascending scale of the Primates it becomes progressively 
reduced and appears to become incorporated in a strand of cells which has been 
termed the nucleus limitans (18, 22). 

The Pretectal Nucleus is first seen rostrally at section 454, and it forms 
a rounded group of small, closely packed, fushform, and lightly staining cells. 
It is penetrated by numerous bundles of fibres. As may be seen in PI. V. 
this nucleus is intimately related to the upper end of the optic tract, and fibres 
from the tract penetrate into it. It is almost certain, however, that those 
fibres are not retinal fibres. At least in my Marchi preparations of the rat’s 
brain, in which the optic nerve has been cut, only a few discrete black granules 
can be found at the outer margin of the pretectal nucleus, and this nucleus 
in the rat is very well developed. 

GevJtre Median Nucleus.—It has previously been pointed out (7) that this 
nucleus, which is so conspicuous in higher mammals, is represented in lower 
mammals by a group of cells which has been included by some authors in the 
lateral part of the nucleus parafascioularis. This interpretation has recently 
been corroborated by Rioch (15). The centre median nucleus in Microcebus 
is shown in PI. V. It is not so sharply circumscribed by a medullary capsule 
as in Tarsius. That this group of cells really corresponds to the large and well- 
defined centre median of the large Lemurs, e. g., Lenrn macacOf is sufficiently 
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indicated by a fltudy of the thalamus of Chirogaleus, In this form the centre 
median nucleus, in respect of relative size and definition, represents an inter¬ 
mediate stage between Microcebihs and Lemur. It may be noted that the centre 
median is also present in Tiipaia^ but is still less well defined than in Microcebus, 

The Verdral Nucleus .—This nucleus is well defined, consisting of fairly 
deeply staining and rather large cells which tend to arrange themselves in 
a reticulated formation among the entering fibres of the medial fillet. It 
extends from section 353, where it is situated immediately ventral to the caudal 
part of the antcro-ventral nucleus, to section 484, where it becomes indistinct 
and replaced laterally by the medial geniculate body. It is not possible on the 
basis of the sections available to subdivide the ventral nucleus into component 
parts: indeed, the nucleus appears to be remarkably simple in Microcebus. 

Medial Geniculate. Body .—This nucleus extends antero-posteriorly from 
section 484 to section 580. As in Tarsius, higher Primates, and, indeed, 
most mammals, three elements can be recognized in it: there is a central 
area of small cells, a dorso-latcral eltMueni of larger and more deeply staining 
cells, and a small caudo-ventral group of very small scattered cells. The 
lateral fillet seems to be most closely related to the central group. In Tarsius 
the large-celled component was found to be directly continuous with the 
nucleUuS suprageniculatus. In Microcebus this connection is not clear. 

Corpus Stkiatum. 

There is little that need be noted in connection with these basal ganglia. 
The caudate nucleus and Icr ticular nucleus are well separated from each other by 
the internal capsule, though anteriorly (PI. f. fig. 2)th(^y are connected by a few 
strands of grey matter. Woollard (20) notes that “ Tarsius shows a primitive 
aspect of cerebral organization in the fact that the caudate nucleus and x)utamen 
are fused over a very large area.'* Such is not the case in Microcebm. The 
claustrum, putamcn, and globus pallidus are well differentiated. There is 
a distinct entopeduiicular nucleus which can be recognized most rostrally 
at section 370, where it comes uj) against the medial aspect of the globus pallidus. 
It does not appear, however, to becr)me continuous with this element, and its 
cells, moreover, are much smaller. C/audally this grouj) of cells becomes 
flattened out between the ventral aspect of the pes pedunculi and the optic 
tract, and here seems to correspond in position to Cajal's nucleus of the 
optic tract *. Finally, at section 428 the entopedunoular nucleus disappears 
The amygdaloid complex is well differentiated, and its component elements, 
the medial, central, large-celled basal, lateral, and cortical nuclei may be 
readily distinguished (Pis. IV. & V.). 

The Cerebellum. 

The cerebellum of Microcekis is remarkably simple and is only slightly 
more elaborated than that of Tarsius, principally in regard to the middle 
lobe. The anterior surface is in contact above with the cerebral hemisphere, 
but the occipital pole of the latter does not extend as far back as the fissura 
prima. In other words, the cerebellum is hardly at all overlapped dorsally 

by the cerebrum. . , 

The cerebellum as a whole is 6-5 mm. in vertical diameter, 7 mm. m antero¬ 
posterior diameter, and just over 13 mm. in greatest width (between the para- 
flocculi). The two main fissures, fissura prima and fissura secunda (Elliot Smith’s 

• This is to bo distinguished from CajaVs “ Nuclous of the Mosonoephalio Root of the Optic 
Tract.” 

Pboo. Zool. Soo.— 1931 , 31 
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terminology) can readily be recognized by reference to the sagittal section. 
The anterior lobe is limited above and caudally by the large U-shaped fissura 
prima, and is itself divided into two main lobules of approximately equal size, 
the central lobe and the culmen. Of these the former is subdivided into four 
transverse folia by three incomplete fissures, and the latter into three folia 
by two incomplete fissures. The sagittal section shows a small folium 
immediately anterior to the “ hilum of the cerebellum which represents 
the lingula. The posterior lobe consists of uvula and nodule, the former 
being subdivided by a complete transverse fissure into two folia, and the latter 
is buried on the ventral aspect of the cerebellum in close contact with the dorsal 
surface of the medulla. 

The paraflocculus, connected with the pyramid by a distinct unfissured 
copula pyramidis, consists of two main folia, and at its base can be recognized 
a small flocculus divided into three folia. 

The median part of the lobus medius is crossed superficially by two transverse 
fissures only, and thus appears remarkably simple. The prepyramidal fissure 


Text-figure 7. 



Cerebellum, (a) Posterior aspect; (6) Sagittal section; (c) Anterior aspect. X 2^. 

(fissura secunda of Ingvar) does not extend into the lateral lobe, and, as seen 
in the sagittal section, is very shallow. Above this is a complete fissure, which 
is deeper and extends laterally to become continuous with a fissure on the 
lateral lobe. Dorsal to this, again, a distinct area medullaris may be seen 
running from the vermis to the lateral lobe (indicated m the diagrams by dotted 
lines). The lateral lobes of the cerebellum are small in proportion to the vermis, 
and are subdivided by five fissures of which only one becomes continuous 
with a fissure across the vermis. 

A comparison with Woollard’s figures of the cerebellum of Tareius (18) 
shows that the chief diffei*ence between these two forms is the slightly more 
elaborated condition of the lateral part of the middle lobe in Microcebus. 
It should be noted that there is no lobus paramedianus in Microcebvs, Wool- 
lard (20) quotes Bolk to the effect that this lobe is present in the cerebellum 
of aU Lemurs, and, since this lobe is absent in Tardus and New-World Monkeys, 
be infers that, so far as the cerebellum is concerned, “ the New-World Monkejns 
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resemble Tarsius more closely than any member of the order Lemuroidea,” 
Since the lobe is absent in MicrocebuSy this argument can no longer hold. 

It may be noted that in some respects the cerebellum of Microcebua is 
more simple than it is in Tupaia (4). In the latter not only are the measure¬ 
ments of the cerebellum larger (though the weight of the brain as a whole is less), 
but the lateral lobes show a more extensive fissuration. On the other hand, 
the anterior lobe is smaller in bulk, being hollowed out rostrally to a considerable 
extent by the huge anterior colliculus. 

Discussion. 

The brain of Microcebua is the most primitive known brain of the Lemuroidea 
and, in many respects, of the Primates as a whole. From a consideration 
of this brain and of the brain of Taraiua (which is also remarkably primitive) 
it is possible to gain some conception of the status (as regards cerebral evolution 
at least) of the ancestral form from which the existing order of the Primates 
has been derived, and of the common progenitor from which the three suborders 
of this group—Lemuroidea, Tarsioidea, and Anthropoidea—have diverged. 

We may postulate the following features of the brain of such a form. The 
cerebral cortex must have been devoid of sulci except for the calcarine, hippo¬ 
campal, and ectorhinal fissures, and perhaps an indication of the suprasylvian 
fissure. It may be noted in this connection that a true Sylvian fissure of the 
Primate type is not developed in TarsiuSy though a pseudosylvian sulcus 
and an occasional representative of the suprasylvian fissure are present. The 
hippocampal and ectorhinal fissures are common features in the brains of primi¬ 
tive mammals, but it is probable that in the hypothetical early Primate here 
under consideration the ectorhinal fissure had become reduced to little more 
than a vascular groove. 

Although the triradiate form of calcarine fissure is characteristic of many 
Primates, in some of the most primitive members of this group, e. g., Hapale^ 
the dorsal limb is not developed. It may be said, however, that a distinct 
retrocalcarine element, an axial sulcus in the area striata, is a distinguishing 
and constant feature of all Primate brains, and, indeed, found in no other 
mammalian forms. This significant fact has been pointed out by Elliot 
Smith (10). This author has further emphasized the fact that the retrocalcarine 
sulcus is one of the most striking cerebral characteristics which link up the 
Lemuroidea with the Anthropoidea, and it supplies a cogent argument for those 
who believe that these two groups are sufficiently closely related to be included 
in the single order of Primates. The precalcarine element, on the other hand, 
is a common mammalian sulcus. 

From these considerations it appears that the fissuration of the cerebral 
cortex of the common ancestor of the three suborders of the Primates must 
have been still more primitive than that of Microcebua, In some ways, indeed, 
it was presumably more primitive than Tupam, for in the latter, besides 
a definite representative of the suprasylvian sulcus, there is a short calloso- 
marginal sulcus. On the other hand, there is no suggestion in Tupaia of a retro- 
calcarine sulcus, and the precalcarine element is oifiy just indicated. 

As regards the structure of the cortex and the differentiation of the cortical 
areas, the following points call for note. A characteristic feature of all Primate 
brains is the extent and elaboration of the visual cortex or area striata. This 
is also the case in the brains of Microcebua and Taraiua, In the latter, however, 
the degree of lamination of the visual cortex has proceeded further than is the 
case in Lemurs, and even in many of the Anthropoidea. Here, it seems evident, 
the element of parallelism has played a part. In Tupaia the differentiation and 

81 * 
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extent of the area striata recalls the characteristic Primate condition, but in 
this insectivore, instead of being accommodated in a retrocalcarine sulcus, 
the area has pushed forwards and downwards to the upper surface of the 
corpus callosum at the expense of the limbic areas. This unusual disposition 
would presumably have been avoided in the ancestral Primate form by the 
development of the I'ctrocalcarine sulcus. 

Further characteristics of the cortex of an ancestral type of Primate would 
have been (1) a “ motor ” area which had not yet become completely agranular 
as it is in higher Primates, (2) a parietal area from w^hich the preparietal area 
had not differentiated (these areas are not to be distinguished from each other 
in Tarskis), (3) an indication of a granular frontal area of very slight extent, 
and (4) the appearance of a coii.siderable part of the piriform cortex on the 
lateral surface of the cerebral hemis])here (as in both Tarsius and Microcebus). 
In the extent and differentiation of the frontal, parietal, and temporal areas 
the brain of this primitive form probably showed a distinct advance upon the 
condition found in Tnpaia, though it presumably had itself been derived from 
a brain with cortical areas of very similar proportions and differentiation. 

The cerebral commissures of Tarskis, as pointed out by Elliot Smith, 
are remarkably primitive, and resemble closely these structures in some of the 
most primitive insectivores. It can only be concluded that the commissures 
(corpus callosum and ventral commissure) in the ancestral Primate must 
have been almost as j)rimitive as in a form such as Erinaceus, and much more 
primitive therefore than in Mkroctbiis or even Tupaia. The olfactory 
apparatus as a whole no doubt show'ed a considerable reduction, but presumably 
this reduction had not proceeded further than is the case with Microcebus, 
in which the olfactory bulbs and secondary centres are rather larger projior- 
tionately than in other Primates. Such a reduction appears to lie foreshadowed 
in 7'upaia, in which these parts of the brain are smaller than in other insecti¬ 
vores. The gradual and progressive reduction of the olfactory centres of the 
brain is well exemplified in the series Erinaems, Ptilocercus, Tupaia, Micro- 
cebiis, and Tarsius. In the complete exposure of the extraventricular alveus 
in Microcebus, from the level of the subsplenial flexure to the }nj)pocampal 
tubercle, this form resembles the condition in insectivores generally. In Chiro- 
galeus the extraventricular alveus shows a slight reduction, and this reduction 
has proceeded still further in Tarsius. 

The optic thalamus of the ancestral Primate was probably to be distin¬ 
guished from that of non-primates of equivalent size by the development 
of the lateral nuclei (main part and pulvinar), which had led to a marked increase 
in the breadth of its dorsal moiety. The pulvinar, associated mainly with 
the occipital regions of the cerebral cortex, showed little advance on the stage 
of development which it has reached in Tupaia except that it had become 
pushed caudally to form a projecting pole. On the other hand, the main 
part of the lateral nucleus (possibly related functionally with the so-called 
association areas of the cortex) had increased very considerably as compared 
with Tupaia. The lateral geniculate body would have shown a well laminated 
dorsal nucleus and a considerable reduction of the ventral nucleus, a condition 
a little in advance of that in Tupaia. The dorsal nucleus would be rather 
on the lateral than the basal aspect of the thalamus, and the folding of its 
laminae must presumably have been very slight. In this connection it may 
be noted that in Microcebus the degree of convolution of this nucleus is limited 
to a curving of the laminae as a whole, in conformity with the convex lateral 
surface of the thalamus, and even in the Orang the dorsal nucleus of the lateral 
geniculate body retains its primitive simplicity as regards its convolutions^ 
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its laminae being flattened. In the majority of the Primates, on the other hand, 
the laminae of this nucleus have become folded to a greater or lesser degree 
of complexity. In this further development there appear to have been two 
diverging tendencies in the Lemuroidea and the Anthropoidea. One line 
of development, represented by the Lemuroidea, was associated with an inward 
folding of the laminae, so as to form a mcdio-dorsally directed ‘‘ hilum ’’ from 
which the optic radiations emerge, and with this folding there was a great 
increase in the small-celled elements of the nucleus. The other line of develop¬ 
ment, represented by the Anthropoidea, was associated with an outward 
folding of the laminae, so as to produce a medio-ventrally directed hilum ” 
related to the termination of the optic tract (the optic radiations emerging 
dorsally from a convex surface), and the absence of a small-celled element. 
The lateral geniculate body of Tarsim, while exhibiting certain resemblances 
to that of the Anthropoidea, shows individual peculiarities in the absence 
of a distinct magnocellular element (which seems to be present in all other 
Primates), and in the manner in which the whole nucleus has been rotated 
so that the (jptic radiations emerge from a rostrally dire(;ted “ hilum.” Taking 
these points into consideration, and bearing in mind especially the great 
variability in complexity of the dorsal nucleus of the lateral geniculate body 
in tlie higher Primates, and even among the Simiidae, it is difficult to believe 
that the common progenitor of the suborders of the Primates could have 
possessed a lateral geniculate body much more differentiated than in Tupaia 
(in which tlic lamiiUT arc no more convoluted than in Microcebus, and there 
is no definite magnocellular element). We must infer therefore that, as in 
the case of the visual cortex, there has been some degree of parallelism in the 
evolution of these suborders. 

The optic nerves and tracts of the hypothetical early Primate were no doubt 
large. This indeed is ju’obably a primitive mammalian feature, as may be 
inferred from a consideration of their development in typical reptilian brains. 
Jt is probable, further, that a considerable proportion of the optic fibres remained 
uncrossed in the optic chiasma, seeing that this is the case in Microcehus and 
also (according to Ziehen) in Tarsim. In other words, there is reason to believe 
that the neural basis of stereoscopic vision had been evolved to some degree 
before the divergence of the suborders of the Primates. On the other hand, 
there is evidence that no macula had developed in the retina. In the Lemuroidea, 
and in at least one representative of the Anthropoidea (Nyctipithecus)^ the 
macula is absent. In Tarsius Woollard has described a specialized central 
area in the retina, which he has termed a primordium maculso, but it is to be 
noted that in its histological structure it bears no relation to a true macula such 
as is found in most of tlie Anthropoidea. 

Of the other elements of the thalamus, the large-celled nucleus of the 
optic tract was much better developed than in the majority of the existing 
Primates, as evidenced by its condition in Microcebus and Tarshts. while 
the anterior nuclei, dorso-medial nucleus, ventral nucleus, and the centre median 
nucleus could hardly have advanced beyond the stage represented in the 
brain of Tupaia. 

The mid-brain of the ancestral Primate probably possessed a large anterior 
colliculus, associated with the large mesencephalic element of the optic tract. 
This structure remains of considerable size in Microcehus and Tarsius, though 
in neither does it reach the relatively huge proportions of the anterior colliculus 
in Tupaia. In this insectivore the tectum, with its large globular anterior 
colliculus and diminutive posterior coUiculus, has a curiously reptilian appear¬ 
ance. The anterior colliculus in this form, however, is not directly comparable 
with the optic lobe of reptiles, since it is a solid structure. 
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Elliot Smith has noted his surprise at finding such a simple cerebellum as 
that of Taraius among the Primates, and he compares it directly with that 
of primitive marsupials. The cerebellum of Microcebua shows only a slight 
advance on this simple form. We must infer therefore that the cerebellum 
of the ancestral Primate was equally primitive, with small lateral lobes con¬ 
nected by an attenuated pons, a simple and relatively poorly fissured vermis, 
and no paramedian lobe. Such a cerebellum is paralleled among the lowliest 
insectivores, and is surpassed by the cerebellum in Tupaia, 

This discussion leads to the conclusion that the brain of the ancestral Primate 
form which gave rise to existing Primates must have been extremely primitive, 
and, indeed, could have been not much more elaborate than the brain of the 
modem Tupaiidje. The evidence of cerebral anatomy therefore raises no 
difficulty in the way of conceiving a transition from a generalized type of insecti- 
vore to a form which may be regarded as a primitive and generalized Primate. 
Moreover, it seems certain that from such an undifferentiated form the three 
main groups of the Primates commenced to diverge in very early times, presum¬ 
ably early Paleocene or Cretaceous. Tt follows from this that there must have 
been a considerable degree of parallel evolution in these suborders. Such 
features as the central fissure, parallel fissure, etc., the differentiation of the 
lateral geniculate body, the complete differentiation of certain of the cortical 
areas, the elaboration of the cerebellum, with the formation of lobes such as 
the paramedian, have been evolved in different groups apparently independently. 
This parallelism, however, may readily be regarded as a manifestation of 
Osborn’s postulate that descendants of a common ancestor tend to develop 
along similar lines. By adopting the corollary of this postulate it may be argued 
that the tendency among the various groups of the Primates to develop brains 
of such similar proportions, with similar disposition of cerebral sulci, similar 
arrangement of nuclear masses, etc., is a strong indication of their genetic 
affinities. No doubt this viewpoint leads to a strictly orthogenetic inter¬ 
pretation of evolutionary progress, but the rich an^ detailed researches into 
comparative anatomy during recent years lead more and more to such a 
conclusion. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Microidiotograjjhs (untouclied) of transverse sections through the brain of Mxcrocchus. 
Stained with Borell’s methylene blue. X 15. 

Plate 1. 

Fig. 1. Section 158, at level of rostral extremity of corpus calluhuni. 

2. Section 217, at level of caudal extremity of olfactory bulb. 

Plate II. 

Section 295, at level of tip of temporal lobe. 

Plate III. 

Section 336, at level of anterior nuclei of thalamus and anterior border of optic chiasma. 

Plate IV. 

Section 410, at level of tuber oinereum. 

Plate V. 

Section 461, at level of anterior margin of lateral geniculate body. 

Plate VI. 

Section 490, through middle of lateral geniculate body and anterior margin of anterior colliculus. 

Plate VII. 

Section 546, through middle of medial geniculate body and red nucleus. 

Plate VIII. 

Section 601, through retrocalcarine sulcus and posterior colliculus. 
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Abbreviationa in Platea. 


A. C» Anterior ColliculuB. 

Ad. Nucleus Anterior Dorsalis. 

Am, Nucleus Anterior Medialis. 

Am.B. Nucleus Amyfirdaloidous Basalis. 

Am.C. Nucleus Amygdaloideus Centralis. 
Am.C'o. Nucleus Amygdaloideus Corticalis. 
Am.L. Nucleus Amygdaloideus Lateralis. 
Am,M. Nucleus Amygdaloideus Medialis. 

Aq, Aqueduct of Sylvius. 

Av, Nucleus Anterior Ventralis. 

Bi. Inferior Bracliium. 

B. O. Bulbus Olfactorius. 

C. C. Corpus Callosum. 

Cd. Nucleus Oaudatus. 

CL Claustrum. 

CM. Centre Median Nucleus. 

Dm. Nucleus Dorso-modialis. 

Ent. Nucleus Eiitopedunculari.^. 

Ey. Epiphysis. 

F. Fornix. 

F.C. Fornix Commissure. 

Fi Fimbria. 

F. B. Fasciculus Betrofloxus. 

G. D. Gyrus Dentatus. 

G.J. Ganglion liiterpoduiiculare. 

O.L d. Lateral Geniculate Body, nucleus 

dorsalis. 

G.h.v. Lateral (.Tcniculate Body, nucleus 

ventralis. 

G.M,c. Medial Geniculate Body, pars centralis. 
G.M.I. Medial Geniculate Body, purs lateralis. 
G.M.v. Medial Geniculate Body, pars ventralis. 
H, Hippocampus. 

Hh.L. Nucleus Habonularis Lateralis. 

Hb.m. Nucleus Habenularis Medialis. 

E,t Hippocampal Tubercle. 


M. Corpus Mammillare. 

M. th. Tractus Mammillo-thalamiGus. 

N. l.t. Nucleus lateralis togmenti. 

N.P.C. Nucleus of Posterior Commissure. 

N.R,' Nucleus Huber. 

L. Nucleus Lateralis. 

N. O. Nervus Opticus. 

Ot. Large-celled Nucleus of Optic Tract. 

O. Ii. Optic Badiatious. 

P. Pnlvinar. 

Par. Parolfactory Area. 

I P.C. Posterior Colliculus. 

I 

I P.Cm. Posterior Commissure. 

* Pc. Nucleus Paracentralis. 

I PH. Pituitary Gland. 

Pt. Nucleus Pretcvt.ilis. 

J*l.n. Nucleus I’araUuuialis. 

Pu. Putamcn. 

R. Nucleus Reticularis. 

Rh. Rhinoncephalon. 

8. Subiculum. 

S(j. Nucleus SnprageniculatuK. 

S. M. Stria Modullaris. 

I S.n. Substantia Nigra. 

H.8. Suprasylvian SuIcuh. 

8t}i. Nucleus SubthalaiiiicuH 
Th.O. Tubenmlurn Ollactonum. 

T. O. Tractus Opticus. 

T.O.L Tractus-OHactoniis Lateralis 
V. Nucleus Ventralis. 

Z.L Zona lucorta. 

3. Oculomotor nerve. 

; 3n. Nucleus of Oculomotor Nerve. 

5. Trigeminal Nerve. 

5y. Ganglion of Trigeminal Nerve 


Cortical Areas. (Brodmann’s numbers.) 


1-3. .Ai’eu Postceiitralis. I 

20. 

Area Temporalis Inferior. 

4. „ 

Precentral is. 

21. 


Temporalis Medius. 

5. „ 

Preparietalis. 

22. 

»* 

Temporalis Superior. 

6. „ 

Frontalis Agranularis. 

23. 


Limbica Posterior. 

v. „ 

Parietalis. 

24. 

»» 

Limbioa Anterior. 

13-16, , 

Insularis. 

25. 

»> 

Pregenualis. 

17. 

Striata. 

27. 

}} 

Presubicularis. 

18. 

Oooipifalis 

80. 


Retro-limbioa Agranularis. 
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24. Note on a Skull of Sua garganlua Miller in the Cambridge Museum. 
By B. W. Tucker, M.A., F.Z.S., University Demonstrator in 
Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, Oxford. 


[lieoeived Deoembor 30,1930 : Kecid March 17,1931.] 

(Plates I. & II. *; Text-figures 1 & 2.) 

Sus gargardm was described in 1906 by Gerrit S. Miller, Jun., from a single 
skull of a young adult male animal collected in South-eastern Borneo in 1882 
by Grabowsky, and now in the Agricultural High School at J^erlin. 

The skull differs from that of the ordinary Bornean Sm barbaiua in being 
considerably larger, with the occipital region conspicuously low and overhanging 
and the lower surface of the occipital condyle scarcely above the level of the 
alveolar line, instead of being elevated more or less considerably above it. 
This distinction is well brought out in a diagram, a copy of which is reproduced 
here (text-fig. 1). 

Some time ago, in the course of a study of cranial variations in /S’a6*, on which 
1 have been engaged intermittently for several years, my attention was attracted 
by a male skull amongst the barbatus material in the University Museum of 
Zoology at Cambridge which was clearly differentiated from the others by its 
large size and peculiar characters. A closer examination established beyond 
q^uestion that this was a skull of the same form as that described by Miller. 
It has exactly the same low backwardly projecting occiput and the same 
lowered position of the condyles relatively to the alveolar border, as will be 
sufficiently clear from text-fig. 2, taken from an outline drawing made with 
Hermann’s dioptrograph apparatus. 

The Cambridge specimen f, which 1 am now able to describe and figure 
through the kindness of Mr. C. Forster Cooper, although decidedly larger than 
any barbatus skull I have examined, is not quite as large as the type of S, gar- 
garUm, the upper and basal len^hs being 527 and 434 mm. respectively, as 
compared with 570 and 455 mm. in the Berlin skull. It is, however, apparently 
a little older, the teeth being rather more worn and the basioccipital suture, 
which is open in the type, closed up. 

Miller brings out two of the most noteworthy differences from barbatus 
by means of percentage measurements. The relative height of the skull of 
Sus gargantua when resting on the mandibles is notably less than in the smaller 
animal, this being principally due, as he points out, “ to the less relative elevation 
of the condyle above the under surface of the lower jaw.” The ratio of the 
height of the skull resting on the mandibles to the basal length is given by 
Miller as 63-8 per cent., as against about 60 per cent, in barbatus. In the present 
specimen it is 63-7 per cent., the agreement being thus extremely close. The 
other ratio quoted by Miller is that of the upper or profile length to the basal 

* For explanation of the Plates, see p. 492. 
t The skull is No. H. 12632 (694 AF) in the Cambridge ooileotion. 
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length, which is said to be 123*1 in gargantm ♦ and about 117 in barbaiua, 
In the Cambridge skull it is 121*4. The difference is most probably due to the 
occiput in the latter being more deeply concave than in the other specimen, 
so that the length in the middle line is relatively rather less, since, viewed from 
the side, the backward extension of the occiput appears quite as great. 

Comparison of the photographs of the type with the present specimen 
reveals a further apparent difference from normal barbaius which is seemingly 
worthy of note. The upper molars in both specimens are rather further forward 
relative to the posterior palatine foramina than is usual in normal barbatus. 
The hind end of the posterior palatine foramen is on a level with the middle 
of M. 3, or, indeed, rather behind the middle. In barbatus there is some individual 
variation, but usually it is approximately on a level with the middle of the first 
transverse row of cusps. Occasionally it is rather further back, but with 
a solitary exception is never, in any of the considerable number of barbatus 
skulls at Oxford, Cambridge, and the British Museum which I have examined, 
so far back as the middle of the tooth. This single exception is skull 
no. 05.12.26.153 in the British Museum series, which in other respects is ordinary 
typical barbatuSj but has the hind end of the foramen approximately on a level 
with the hind end of M. 3. This condition must, however, be regarded as 
altogether exceptional in Sus barbatus, and the occurrence of a comparable 
forward shifting of the teeth relatively to the foramina in both of the two 
known specimens of the other form would appear to be significant. 

Apart from the above-noted characters I can find no other significant 
differences between the two forms, though it remains to be seen whether, 
when a closer comparative study of percentage measurements of different 
parts of the skull is undertaken in connection with the general investigation 
of cranial variations above-mentioned, any less noticeable differences of propor¬ 
tion will be revealed. In the accompanying table Mdler’s measurements 

♦ It iH, perhaps, not superfluous to observe that there lias been a curious lack of consistency in 
the quotations of measurements of this skull in different papers. It was first described by 
Nebring (188.5 k 18S9), wbo supposed that the animal to which it belonged was identical with 
Muller’s Sus barbatus, while, as is well known, he described the true barbatus of Muller under the 
name of Sus longirostns. He giv«8 the profile length of the present skull as 554 mm. and the 
basal length as 450 mm. Miller, on the other hand, as stated above, gives the upper length 
(presumably the same thing as Nehring's profile length) as 570 mm. and the basal length as 
455 mm. The above-mentioned ratios, however,are taken by him from a paper by Forsyth Major 
(1897), who calculated them from Nehring’s measurements' If Miller’s own measurements are 
used the ratios are slightly different, namely, approximately 53 2 and 125*3. Not having examined 
the specimen I have adhered in the above account to Forsyth Major s figures, which Miller himself 
follows, and which agree better with those for the Cambridge skull. 

A further element of confusion has been introduced by Jentink. In his important 'Sus 
studies in the Leyden Museum’ (1905), having referred to the Berlin skull (p. 158) and 
correctly quoted Nehring’s measurements of the profile length (554 mm.), he says (p. 160): 

“ There has been figured by Nehnng (‘ Die Rassen des Stdiweines.’ p. 20, fig. 4) a Pig- 
skull from the Zool. Sammlung d, Landwirthsoh. Hochschule m Berlin as Schadol eines mann- 
lichen Bartschweines aus Borneo, i nat. Gr.’ It measures 562 mm. it therefore is a good 
deal larger than the largest known barbatus skull,” etc. But this is the same skull dealt with by 
him two pages before and now under discussion, namely, no. 4066 in the collection of the 
Landwirthschaftliche Hochschule, and the figure is the same as appears in Nehring’s 'Sus 
celebensis und Verwandte’ (1889, p. 21). It might appear, theiefure, from Jentink’.s remarks that 
Nehring himself gave different measurements for the same skull in different papers. But a 
reference to ‘Die Rasseji des Schweines’ (1891, p, 20) shows that this is not the case. The 
profile length is there given as 554 mm. as in the other papers, and there is nothing about 562 mm. 
Apparently Jentink simply calculated this lengtn on the basis of the legend “ i nat. Gr.” under the 
figure, by simply multiplying the length of the figure by five, overlooking the fact that the skull 
illustrated is the one speoifioally referred to in the text. This proceeding would give a length of 
approximately (but not exactly) 562 mm., which figure may indeed be roughly correct for the 
m«.Timntn la]]g^ rookoued to the lateral angles of the occiput instead of to the middle point. 
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of the Berlin skull are given, with the corresponding measurements of the 
Cambridge specimen for comparison. 

Table of Measurements of Skulls of Si^s gakganji a, 

Berlin specimen 


(Miller). 

Cambridge Biiocimen. 

Upper length 

570 

527 

Basal length 

455 

434 

Palatal length 

367 

349 

Widtli of palate at PM. 1 

50 

48 

Zygomatic breadth 

185 

181 

Least interorbital breadth 

83 

78 

Nasal breadth . 

43 

42-5 

Length of nasals 

278 

274 

Occipital depth to baxion 

167 

154 

Length of mandible 


379 

Maxillary tooth-row (alveoli) 

137 

131 

Third upper molar 

37 X 23 

38 X 22 

Mandibular tooth-iow (alv{*<ili) 

UO 

131 

Second lower molar 

- k17 

22 X 16 

Third lower molar 

17 X 21 

42 X 19 *;> 


In Lydekker’s ‘ Catalogue of the Ungulate Mammals in the British Museum ’ 
(vol. iv. 1915, p. 341) Miller’s pig is described as Sns barbatvs gargantua, and three 
skulls catalogued under Sus barbatns barbaim are mentioned as possibly behmging 
to this form. The words are “ No specimen in collection unless nos. 10.4.5. 
132-3 and 10.4.5.158, entered under heading of the preceding race, should belong 
to the present one.” I have examined these three skulls, which c‘om(^ from 
the Barito Valley, South Central Borneo, and are all immature, and find no 
ground whatever for supposing that they belong to S^garganhui, Presumably, 
therefore, the above possibility was considered by Lydokker not on the ground 
of any positive character, but simply because they came from a more southerly 
part of Borneo than the others in the British Museum collection, and were 
of an age at which the distinguishhig characters of garganhta might not hv 
readily recognizable. Nos. 10.4.5.132 and 133 are immature males with 
M. 3 not yet cut. No doubt the peculiar features of the larger form would be 
expected to be less marked in young animals than in older ones; but even 
so, I find nothing in these skulls which would favour the supposition that they 
are anything but normal barbaivs. The third, 10.4.5.158, is a male with high 
occiput, which it is quite obvious at a glance has no resemblance at all to 
Sus gdrgantua. 

The real status of the so-called Sus gargantua is by no means clear. The 
question is not so much whether it should be treated as a species or as a sub8i)eoie8 
of S. barbatus, which is of secondary importance, as whether it is really a valid 
form at all. If it is it seems fairly clear that it should rank as a species, since 
apparently it and barbatus occur together; but the possibility that it is no more 
than a well-marked individual variant of the latter cannot at present be entirely 
excluded. 

Jentink, independently of Miller, came to the conclusion (1905, p. 150) 
that the skull must be that of “ an unknown very large Bomeo-pig,” and 
Kloss (1921) is also inclined to believe that it is genuinely distinct. He says 
If Sus gargantua is not an example of ba/rbatus of abnormal shape and size 
(and there is no reason to believe that it is) it must be a distinct species, since 
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gargantua and barbaiua occur side by side.’’ He also finds indirect support 
for this view in the interesting reports of the existence of an analogous gigantic 
animal in Sumatra, which would occupy the same position relatively to the 
ordinary Sumatran oi as gargantm ap})arenily does to barbatiis in Borneo *. 
On the morphological side also the characters appear to be well defined, yet 
there are some puzzling features in the case. 

The type-specimen came from South-Eastern Borneo, and for years it has 
remained the only one known. This in itself seems curious if the skull really 
represents a distinct species or race. But the (Cambridge example, which is 
undoubtedly the same thing as Miller’s gargantwi, docs not come from the 
same district at all. It was shed by the late Dr. Charles Hose in the Baram 
district of Sarawak, in the very same area where the same naturalist shot dozens 
of typie^al i<us barbatus, some of whose skulls arc in the Cambridge Museum 
along with the one under consideration. The wide separation of the places 
of origin of the two specimens practically rules out any possibility, which 
might otherwise have been entertained, that gargantua might be a peculiar 
local form of barbatus occasionally stiaying into the area occupied by the t 3 rpical 
form. Wliether in any case the diIferentiation of more than one geographical 
race in an area like Borneo can be considered likely may be open to question. 
On such matters it is not easy for the zoologist at home, having no first-hand 
knowledge oi the country, to form an opinion of much value. 

But it is natural to ask whether, if this animal had showed any appreciable 
difference from ordinary barbatus, as it might fairly be expected to do if garganivud 
were reall}^^ a distinct species, some note to this effect would not have been kept 
by the able naturalist collected it. This consideration seems definitely 
unfavourable to the species theory, but the matter can only finally be settled 
by investigation on the spot. The present writer would venture, however, 
to suggest quite tentatively that perhaps Sus gargantua. is not a valid species 
or race at all, but simply an occasional aberration of Sus barbatus —possibly 
a ])e( 5 uliar large mutant form, in which large size is correlated with the special 
occipital characteristics above described. It is even perhaps conceivable 
that any individual of barbatus attaining an abnormally large vsize may tend 
to develop this depressed t ypo of occiput. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate 1. 

Skull of 8u 8 gargantuat Cambridge Museum; lateral view of skull and lower jaw. 

Plats II. 

Skull of Sns gargantua^ Cambridge Museum. 

Fig. 1. Dorsal view. 

2. Palatal view. 
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25. On the Polychromatism and Albinism of the Siberian Squirrels. 
By M. K. Serebrennikov (Leningrad) *. 

[Received October 21,1930: Read February 17, 1931.] 


(Plates I.-III.) 

Ecological Polychbomatism. 

The classification of squirrels in reference to the species Sciurua vulgaris L. 
has presented great difficulties in consequence of the variability of colour 
of these animals. Such an authority as the late Mr. Oldfield Thomas 
said :—“ In conclusion, I may remark that the above wonderful changes in the 
British Squirrel are, both in effect and complexity, quite unparalleled throughout 
the mammals of the world, so far as I am aware. Had any such pecuharity 
occurred elsewhere it must have been noticed before, but being at our very 
doors no one has till now commenced any serious investigation ; and the subject 
has been dismissed with a passing remark on the 'variability ’ of our Common 
Squirrel.'’ 

At the request of the Director of the Zoological Museum of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, I have studied the classification of Russian squirrels, 
which are rather fully represented in the collections of the Museum. This 
material has given me the possibility of finding some valuable phenomena 
of the colour variability of Russian squirrels. 

The most interesting form of such variability is the ecological polychro¬ 
matism. Most fully, and in great variety, it is represented by the Middle- 
Siberian squirrels, and consists in the following three coloured morphs 
which may sometimes occur together, but are mostly, to a certain degree, 
ecologically isolated. In the coniferous forests in which the cedar (Pinus 
cembra) is prevailing, the black-tailed morph, “ Morpha nigricauda " (PI. I. 
fig. 1) occurs, with a black tail and ear-tufts, with a dark grey winter 
pelage or a blackish-brown summer pelage. In forests with fir (Abies sibirica 
and Picea obovata) and larch (Larix sibirica) instead of cedar, we find the 
brown-tailed morph, “ Morphs brunmicauda ” (PI. I. fig. 2), with brown tail 
and ear-tufts, with a grey winter pelage or a dark brown summer pelage. 
In pine-forests (with Pinus sylvestris) we find pre-eminently the red-tailed 
morph “ Morpha ruficauda " (PI. I. fig. 3), with red tail and ear-tufts, with 
a light grey wdnter pelage and a red summer pelage. 

It must be pointed out that we can speak only relatively of the predomination 
of one or any other type of these three morphs in the Siberian forests. It is 
evident that the colour of squirrels does not only depend on the forest conditions, 
but that moisture, elevation of land, possibly kind of food, and other factors 
may interfere. Information to that effect may be found in existing literature. 
Moreover, the different forest conditions influence the colour, especially in 
parts where these conditions are most constant, where homogeneous forests 
occupy great areas, where, consequently, there is no possibility for the squirrels 
of frequent changes of station ; that has to be taken into consideration because 
of the extreme mobility of the squirrels and their inclination to great or small 
migrations. 

* Pornmnnioated by Mabtin A. C. Hibson, F.Z.S, 
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In 1925 I myself happened to bo in the Sajan Mountains at the watershed 
between Kazir and Kizir Rivers, in regions lying close to those from 
which a great series of squirrels (86 specimens), collected by the Sajan Sable 
Expedition of the Department of Agriculture during the summer, autumn, and 
winter of 1915, was brought to the Zoological Museum. Confronting the 
abundance of colour variation that is to be observed in that series with the 
forest conditions and the relief, and also taking into consideration the biological 
notes about squirrels that D. K. Solovjev gives us in his ‘ Accounts of tlie 
Sajan Sable Expedition,’ it is possible to establish a correlation between the 
colour of the squirrels and these exterior conditions of the mountainous forest 
and subforest zones of the Sajans. 

A considerable majority of dark-coloured specimens prevails in all that 
variety of differently-coloured squirrels. Thus, out of 86 specimens of that 
collection, 21 (or 24 per cent.) are black-tailed, 59 (or 69 per cent.) are 
brown-tailed, and only 6 or 7 per cent, are red-tailed. 

The prevalent types of forests in the Sajan Mountains, according to Belousov, 
in ‘ Accounts of the Sajan Expedition,’ are : the cedar-fir type on the old river 
sandbanks and fir-cedar type on mountain slopes, and then two temporal 
types with predomination of the same trees and with admixture of larch and 
birch. The pine as a component of these types is not mentioned at all. 
Indeed, I had the opportunity of ascertaining myself that the pine in the basin 
of Kizir and Kazir Rivers forms the minority, and is lost in the mass of the 
above-enumerated rejiresentativcs of the flora. 

I have to remind the reader that the red-tailed morph in the Sajan Collection 
is represented only by 7 i)er cent. 

Some other similar analyses and comparisons could be given. All of them 
confirm the opinions of the old author-travellers through Siberia (Schrenk, 
Radde, Middendorff), and also the opinions of Russian hunting-societies; and 
now 1 myself am quite sure that there exist three forms ;—“ Belka-kedrovka,” 
the black-tailed morph; “ belka-olovka,” the Ji>rown-tailed ; and “ belka- 
sosnovka,” the red-tailed morph. 

Summing up all that has been said of the ecological polychromatism of the 
Middle-Siberian Squirrels we may say : the darker the forest (i. e., the more 
cedar and fir are prevailing), the damper is the microclimate, the greater the 
elevation of land, the darker are the squirrels; and, vice verda^ in dry, light 
pine-forests, on flat areas, lighter squirrels are to be found. 

Albinism. 

Material: 56 specimens of squirrels in the collection of the Zoological 
Museum of the Academy of Sciences. 

Albinism occurs very often among the East Siberian Squirrels, especially 
among the squirrels of the forests of,the Jakutsk and Tunguse regions. I divide 
that phenomenon into two categories:—(i.) General albiniam, when the depig¬ 
mentation extends proportionally over the whole pelage; and (ii.) partial 
albinism (piedness or spottedness), when only some parts of the body are quite 
depigmented, and the rest of the pelage is not touched by albinism. Those 
two categories do not mix : there are no intermediate forms between them, and 
their nature is apparently quite different. 

Speaking of the phenomenon of general albinism, we see that in different 
morphs it results differently. With the black-tailed morph, at the first stage 
of albinism, the ear-tufts and the tail, i, e., the parts of pelage that are most 
intensively coloured, undergo the depigmentation first of all (PI. II.). Then 
bleaching extends bp the resit of the pek^e. In the last stages of albinism the 
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black pigment remains only on the ear-tnfts and on the tail, and in a very small 
quantity. 

The rod-tailed morph presents quite a different picture. Here the red 
pigment on the ear-tufts and the tail is most constant; it is preserved, to a 
certain degree, till complete whitening of the pelage takes place, and it is also 
possible that the red-tailed morph does not give complete albinoes at all. 

We also observe the same phenomenon among the brown-tailed morph. 
In the case of general whitening of pelage the brown pigment remains intact 
on ear-tufts and tail. 

Thus the phenomena of general albinism among squirrels confirm the opinion 
that there exist three independent morphs, described above. 

Partial albinism occurs among the black-tailed morph most often. It 
appears in the form of the cross-stripes of white fur that gird the body and 
limbs of the animal more or less symmetrically (PI. III.). Parts that are 
especially subject to the whitening are the following:—^Pirst of all the tail 
(specimen no. 3637). The large collection of albinoes does not provide us 
with a single specimen having signs of whitening on any other part of the 
body before the tail; on the contrary, there are several specimens with partly- 
coloured tails having preserved their normal colour on the rest of the pelage. 
The next parts of the body subject to whitening are the paws (specimen 
no. 3615). Further on the white stripe begins to gird the back, generally 
spreading hero from the belly and the sides. Complete symmetry generally 
does not occur, but there is undoubtedly a certain regularity in the spreading 
of albinism over the body. In that stage the white fur appears also on the 
sides of the neck and on the sides of the muzzle. 

P\irther on albinism results in the closing of the white girdle on the back 
(specimen no. 14111). The girdles of the back, the neck, and the tail, as 
well as those of the limbs, may be expressed in different degrees, but the above- 
mentioned sequence in the appearance of those girdles is constant. 

Complete Albinism. 

It is impossible to state the origin of complete albinoes, whether they 
originate from general or partial albinoes, and therefore they must be 
examined apart. 

There is a complete albino in its summer (August) pelage (no. 10194) 
in the Zoological Museum. The tail of that sj>ecimen has already a certain 
quantity of short-growing winter hair (long hair and under-fur). Thus this 
specimen is in the first phase of moulting. All the four categories (summer and 
winter) of hair are quite white, and apparently do not differ in structure from 
normal hair. 

Another complete albino (no. 32, October 1907) has already only the 
winter pelage, though the hair has not reached its full length. 

And lastly specimen no. 5026 has a complete winter pelage, also of quite 
normal structure. 

General and partial albinism is to be observed on winter as well as on summer 
speoimenSf and on the adult as well as on the young ones. 


Pnoq. Zooi*. Soc.—1931. 
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26 . Revision of the Genus Hemipyrdlia Tns. (Diptera, Calliphoridae). 
By D. Aitbbetin, M.Sc., F.L.S.* 


[Received February 2, 1931: Bead April 28, 1931.] 


(Text-figures 1-8.) 

Inteodfotion, 

The species of the genus Ducilia, commonly known as Greenbottle Flies, 
are notorious in Africa and Australia owing to the damage caused by the 
attacks of the larvse on sheep. While preparing a revision of this genus 
the necessity of revising the genus Hemipyrdlia became apparent, since the 
species of the latter have only recently hoen recognized as forming a group 
distinct from Lucilia^ and the systematics of the two genera are therefore 
intimately connected. Although one species of Hemipyrellia is very common 
in Africa and another in Australia, they have never been accused of injuring 
sheep, and the remaining species do not occur in sheep-farming countries. 

The genus was erected by Townsend (1918) for the reception of an African 
species, iMcilia fernandica Macq., which he described under the name H. curiei, 
but no points of taxonomic value were brought out in the description, and 
Shannon (1924) therefore regarded Hemipyrellia as a synonym of Lucilia, 
Malloch (1926) realized that L, femandica Macq. and one or two closely allied 
species, hitherto regarded as belonging to Lucilia, formed a very homogeneous 
group characterized by the upstanding hairs on the convexity above the 
metathoracic spiracle, and in 1929 he raised the group to the rank of a distinct 
genus. An examination of the genitalia of all the known species bears out 
this contention. 

Hemipyrellia is restricted to the Old World, and at the present time eight 
species are known. The genotype, Hemipyrellia fernandica Macq., is common 
all over the Ethiopian Region, but is replaced in Madagascar, Mauritius, the 
Seychelles, and associated islands by a distinct species, H. cyanea F., which 
does not occur elsewhere. The species most nearly allied anatomically to 
H. femandica Macq. is H. puUhra Wied., which is distributed very generally 
over the plains of India; from the examination of several large collections 
of Diptera it does not appear to be so common as H. ligurriens Wied., which 
also occurs in India and extends eastwards through Malay, g. China, Java, 
Celebes, the Philippine Islands, and Northern Australia. A further species, 
H. iagaliana Big., is found on the Philippine Islands, and probably has a restricted 
distribution among the neighbouring islands; the males are distinctive, but 
it is almost impossible to separate the females from those of H. ligurriens Wied, 
An endemic species, H. jucunda Kirby, occurring on Christmas Is. (Indian 
Ocean), is interesting on account of the great development of the male hypopy- 
gium. Two somewhat aberrant forms, H, rhodocera Bezzi and H, fergusoni 
Patton, have been described from the New Hebrides and Australia respectively; 

• Comuimioated by Major £. £. Avstbk, D.S.O., F.ZJS. 
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they appear, from an examination of the genitalia, to be closely allied, but 
differ rather markedly in this character from the remaining species in the 
genus. H, fergmoni Patton is also remarkable in that it belongs to the hetero¬ 
geneous group of blue and orange Calliphorines which occur in Australia, while 
all the other species of Hemipyrellia are uniformly metallic green or blue. 
Except for i?. ligurriens Wied., H, tagaliana Big., and H, pvkhra Wied. the 
species do not overlap one another geographically, and this should be of great 
assistance in determining the identity of individual flies, especially the females, 
since the characters which separate the species from one another are mainly 
relative. 

Three characters are of real value in distinguishing the species from one 
another. The male genitalia provide characters for the identification of each 
species in the penis, mesolobe, paralobes, and lateral lobes (text-fig. 1); these 
latter structures probably represent the ends of the tergite of the second hypo- 
pygial segment, and are a marked feature of this genus. The hairiness of the 
venter of the male varies from species to species both in distribution and 
thickness ; the first visible sternite frequently has long, soft, curly hair, and the 
edges of the tergites are generally provided with bunches of stiff bristles. The 
third good taxonomic character is the width of the frons and parafrontals in the 
male. This width does not appear to be subject to great variation within 
the species, and in conjunction with the other characters affords a certain means 
of identification. 

Characters of less importance, applicable to both males and females, are the 
shape and hairiness of the jowls, the distance to which the vibrissjc extend 
up the facialia, together with the relative density of the bristles and the colour 
of the antennse. This last character should be used with caution; all the 
specimens of H. pulchra which I have seen have brilliant orange antennae, 
but I have also seen undoubted specimens of H. ligurriens Wied. with orange 
antennae, although in this species they are generally brown or almost 
black. 

A further character of some value is the amount of dusting on the abdomen 
in both sexes. 

Colour, except in H. fergvsoni Patton, is a useless criterion, as specimens 
in each species may range from green to dark blue or almost purple ; the green 
forms generally show dark bands on the posterior margins of the abdominal 
tergites, but in the blue forms the bands become merged in the general body 
coloration, and the character is therefore unreliable for purj)oses of identifi¬ 
cation. 

. The chaetotaxy in this genus is similar in all species and appears to shov 
less tendency to variation within the species than in Lucilia, 

As already noted the synonymy of the species of the genus is closely involved 
with that of the species of Lucilia, md has been complicated by the fact that 
no very clear conception of the Oriental species of this genus has so far been 
established. The synonymy of each species will be discussed in the systematic 
part of the paper. 

I have to thank Dr. Zemy, of Vienna, for aDowing me to examine Wiedemann’s 
types and other material in his possession; Dr. van Emden, of Dresden, for the 
use of material; and Monsieur S^y for permission to examine the types of 
Macquart and Robineau-Desvoidy still extant in the Paris Museum. Walker’s 
types have been carefully examined, and the British Museum has now acquired 
certain of Moequart’s and Bigot’s types, originally in the Bigot collection. 
{ have also had access to ike inaterial in Mr. Wainwright’s collection. 
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Hbmipyrbllia Tns. 

Ilemipyrellia Townsend, Insec. Inscit. Mens. vi. p. 154 (1918). 

Genotype, Lucilm fermiridica Macq. 

A genus of wholly or partially metallic flies closely allied to Lucilia. 

Head .—Eyes in the male closely contiguous or separated. Frons reddish 
brown to black. Parafrontals, face, cheeks, posterior orbits, and jowls covered 
with silver or golden tomentiim. In female frons and parafrontals together, 
as seen from the vertex, about a quarter the width of head as seen from same 
point of view ; vertex shining, slightly grey-dusted. 

Thorax .—Metathorax with a bunch of upstanding hairs on the convexity 
above the metathoracic spiracle. Dorso-central bristles 2 + 3 ; acrostichals 
2+2. Scutellum with four pairs of marginal bristles and one pair of discal 
bristles. 

Abdomen .—Second and third visible segments may or may not have dark 
posterior margins. Macrocha^tas developed on hind margin of third and on 
fourth visible segment. Genitalia more or less prominent in male. 

Legs .—^Middle tibia with one antero-dorsal bristle. 

Wings .—^Taird vein bristly almost to anterior cross-vein both above and 
below ; subcostal scleritc bears short bristles ; suprasquamal ridge with two 
tufts of hairs. Squamae white. 

Distribution. —^Ethiopian, Oriental, and Australian Regions. 

Key to Males. 


1. Tomentum on faco golden . . 2. 

Toiiientuni on faco silver . 3. [Hebridee). 

2. Whole body motallie blue or groen . rhoJocem Bozzi (New 

Thorax and alMlomon partly orange . . fergusvni Patton 

3. Largo flioH ; genitalia very proiuinont, lati*ral lobea forming triangular [(AuHtralia). 

heavily ohitinizod shioldK (*n(’lofc.iiig the inoBolobo and paralobes ; 

dorHUUi of thorax covered with short upstanding hairs in addition to [mas Is., Indian Ocean), 
serially arrangt*<l bristles ... jiicunda Kirby (Christ- 

Snialhjr hiea ; genitalia aoinetiniOK prominent, but not markedly ao 4. 

4. Eyes alinoat eontiguoua . ... 5. 

Eyes separated by a distance equal to the width of the third antennal 

segment ... ... . . G. 

5. Eyes very chisoly approximated, panifrentals reduced to a fine line; 

bluish flics, the wings slightly yellow-tinged, paralobes elongate, [(Philippine Is.), 

narrow, rounded apically ..... tagalia na Bif;. 

Eyes separated by a diaUncc slightly les.s than the width of third 
antennal segment; shiny green or blue flies; paralobes short and [Seychelles, etc.), 

broad, truneaUd apically, and rather heavily chitinized cyaneaE. (Madagascar, 

6. Lateral lobea elongate, teataceouh, very Rj)ar8ely haired; eyes se{)aratGd [ Regions). 

by a distance rather greater than width of third antennal segment, [ental and Australian 

venter not strikingly hairy ... . . • . hg-nmens Wied. (Ori- 

Lateral lobes well chitinizod and markedly hairy; venter thickly 
haired . • .. .... 7. 

7. Tliird segment of antenna orange; eyes separated by a distance equal 

to the width of third antennal segment ... ... pulchra Wied. (India). 

Third segment of antenna dark brown ; eyes separated by a distance [(Africa), 

equal to twice the width of third antennal segment . fernandica Macq. 


Key to Females. 

1. Tomentum on faco golden . 2. 

Tomentum on face silver . 3. [Hebrides). 

2. Whole body metallic blue or green . rhoducera Bezzi (New 

Thorax and abdomen partly orange . fergumni Patton 

[(Australia). 
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3. Largre flies; dorsum of thorax covered with short upstandingr hairs in 

addition to the serially arranged bristles; abdomen rather tapering; 

posterior margins of mesopleurm with a few golden hairs among the [mas Is., Indian Ocean). 

bristles . jucunda Kirby (Christ* 

Smaller flies : posterior margins of mesopleurm without golden hairs . 4. 

4. Tomentum on face brilliant silver; vibrissro hardly ascend the faoialia. 5. 

Tomontum on face silver-grey; vibri8S39 ascend about halfway up the 

faoialia. 6. 

5. Anteniue brilliant orange; abdomen heavily dusted. pulchra Wied. (India). 

Antenna) dark brown; abdomen lightly dusted on fourth visible [(Africa). 

segment . . femandka Maoq. 

G. Brilliantly sliining green flies ; vibrissm ascend the facialia in a notice- [Seychelles, etc.). 

able irregular double line; wings rather greyish .. cyanea F. (Madagascar, 

Flies lightly dusted with tomentum, and therefore not so shiny; [tralian Regions). 

vibrissie ascend faoialia, but are loss obvious . . 7. [ental and Aus- 

7. (Ireenish flies: wings may be faintly tinged with yellow . Ugurriens Wied. (Ori- 

Bluish flies : wings may be tinged with yellow .... tagaliana Big. (Philip- 

[pino Is.). 


Hbmipyrbllia fbrnandica Macq. 

*Lucilia fernandica Macq. M4m. Soc. Sc. Agr. et des Arts, Lille, p. 132 
(1855); Dipt. Exot., Suppl. v. p, 112 (1855). 

*Lucilia tceniops Bigot (part, male), Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (3) vii. p. 542 (1859). 

*LiLcilia assinienais Bigot, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. p. 380 (1891). 

Hemipyrellia curriei Tns. Insec. Inscit. Mens vi. p. 154 (1918). 

Distribution. —^Africa: Abyssinia, Durban, S. Rhodesia, Uganda, 

Mosambique. Gold Coast, Nigeria, Ashanti, Sierra Leone. 

Hexid. —^Frons narrowed but never obliterated ; eyes at their nearest 
approach separated by a distance equal to twice the width of the third antennal 
segment. Parafrontals, parafacials, and jowls covered with brilliant silver 
tomentum, the jowls very inconspicuous and only slightly haired. Antennao 
brown, reaching almost to the level of the insertion of the vibrissa); palpi 
tawny to dark brown ; vibrissse hardly ascend the facialia at all. In female 
eyes at the vertex separated by a little more than one-fifth the width of the 
head. 

Thorax. —Shining blue-green, somewhat dusted anteriorly in the female. 

Abdomen. —Shining blue-green, with the posterior margins of the segments 
more or less darkened. Genitalia not very conspicuous in male, but venter 
with very thick bushy hairs, which are absent in the female ; fourth visible 
segment in female lightly silver-dusted (this character is not obvious if the 
abdomen is at all crumpled). Male genitalia characteristic (text-fig. 1); 
mesolobe and paralobes narrow, compact; lateral lobes small, triangular, 
and very hairy ; penis unusually large. 

Wings. —Hyaline, somewhat greyish. 

Legs. —Black. 

This species, the genotype, is widely spread over Africa, but has apparently 
not been introduced elsewhere, although the male type of L. tosniops Big. 
is supposed to be from Madagascar, and I have seen one specimen in the Paris 
Museum from Nionmakele, a small island off Madagascar. The t3q>e-8pecimens 
of H. ferruindica are from Bigot’s collection, and his label reads “ Senegal, 
Femandopo ” ; the published locality is “ L’Am4rique m4rid., Fernando.” 
This is certainly an error, although there is a Fernando River in Mexico. 

Two females have recently come to my notice, one from Nigeria and one 
from the Sudan, which apparently belong to this species, but the antennte 

* Tho types of species marked thua * have been examined by the Author. 
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are bright orange, giving them the appearance of H. pulchra Wied. 
Unfortunately no males were taken, so that the identification remains uncertain, 

Text-figure 1. 



Malo genitalia of Hemipyrellia femandica Macq. X 70. 

I. Penis, lateral view. II. Penis, posterior view. III. Hypopygium, posterior view. 
IV. Hypopygiuin, lateral view. A —mesolobe. B=paTalobo. 0=lateral lobe. 


but the possibility of the introduction of H. pulchra into Africa must be borne 
in mind. 

Hkbiifybbllia oyanba F. 

*Muaca eyanea F. Spec. Ins. ii, p. 439 (1781). 

*lAicUia brunnipes Macq. M6m. Soc. Sci. Agric. et des Arts, Lille, p. 295 
(1843); Dipt. Exot. ii. p. 138 (1843). 

*Lucilia tmdagaacariensis Macq. M6m. Soc. Sci. Agric. et des Arts, Lille, 
p. 219 (1861); Dipt. Exot., Suppl. iv. p. 246 (1851). 

*LucUia borbonmaia Macq. Mem. Soc. Sci. Agric. et des Arts, LiUe, p. 220 
(1861); Dipt. Exot., Suppl. iv. p. 247 (1851). 

*lmil%a Umiopa Big. (part, female) Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. (3) vii. p. 542 (1859). 

*Luc£lia amaragdoaaphira Big. ibid. p. 543. 

DU^ibutim. —^Madagascar, Mauritius, Seychelle Is., Reunion I. 
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Head .—^Frons obliterated for a short space; parafrontals narrowed, 
separating the eyes at their nearest approach by a distance slightly less than 
the width of the third antennal segment. Parafrontals, parafacials, and jowls 
silver-grey with blackish reflections, the jowls well marked, with noticeable 
black hairs. Antenna) dark brown, slim, terminating some way above the 
mouth-border. Palpi yellow, sometimes slightly darkened at the tips. 
Vibrissa) ascend halfway up the facialia in a well-marked, irregular, double 
line. In female distance between eyes at vertex about quarter width of head, 
the frons narrowing anteriorly. Antennae rather broader than in male and 
reaching more nearly to the mouth-odge. 

Thorax .—Brilliant shining green to purple, only very slightly dusted 
anteriorly. 

Abdomen .—Brilliant shining green to purple, the hind margins of the seg¬ 
ments sometimes darkened ; the first visible sternite and edges of the 
tergites with long thick-set hairs, which are not present in the female. 
Genitalia prominent in male, characteristic (text-fig. 2); mesolobe very short, 


Text-figure 2. 



Male genitalia of Hemipyrellia cyanea F. X 100. 


diverging slightly at the ai)cx ; paralobes longer than mesolobe, broad, flat, 
and truncated at the tips ; lateral lobes well developed, black, rounded, and 
covered with long thick hairs. 

Wings. —Hyaline, but slightly tinged with grey. 

Legs .—Brown to black. 

Fabricius’s unique type in the Ba^ks Collection is recorded from the Cape 
of Good Hope, but this almost certainly an error ; it is the only record I have 
found of this species from the mainland. Wiedemann (1830), Macquart (1843), 
Stein (1913), and Malloch (1923) have used the name Musca cyanea F. for 
Orthellia peronii R.-D. (1830), a species allied to 0. rhingeeformis Vill., but with 
a less protuberant snout. 

Villeneuve, on labels attached to some specimens in the Vienna Museum, 
estabhshed the identity of H. madagascariensisMaaq. and H. barbemensis Macq., 
and considered L. smaragdosaphira Big. as a synonym of L. tceniops Big. On 
examining the types of L. tceniops Big. the female proved to be identical with 
]?. cyanea F., while the male was found to belong to H, fermndica 
Macq. 
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Hbmipybelua pulohka Wied. 

*Mu8ca pvichra Wied. Ausser. zweifl. Ins. ii. p. 406 (1830). 

*Lucilia ruficornis Macq. M6m .Soc. Nat. Sci. de I’Agr. et des Arts, Lille, 
p. 100 (1847) ; Dipt. Exot., Suppl. ii. p. 84, (1847). 

"^Musca phellia Walk. List Dipt. Brit. Mus. iv. p. 884 (1849). 

*S(momyia pcLgodim Big. Ann. Soc. Ent. France (5) vii. p. 40 (1877). 

Distfibviion .—India : N. Bengal, Pondicherry, Agra, Bihar, Coimbatore. 

Head ,—Eyes almost contiguous, frons obliterated at closest approxi¬ 
mation of eyes, where they are separated by a distance equal to the width 
of the third antennal joint. Basal, and proximal part of second antennal 
segments dark brown, distal part of second segment and third segment clear 
orange, the latter six times as long as the former, slim, and not quite reaching 
the level of mseriion of the vibrissas Parafacials and jowls silver, the latter 
somewhat reddish, and covered with very short inconspicuous black hairs. 


Text-figure 3. 



Male geuitalia of Heimpt/relha pulckm Wiod. x 70. 


Vibrissas hardly ascend the facialia at all; pal})i orange. In female para- 
frontals wider than frons, with frontal bristles rather widely spaced ; upper 
part of frons silver-dusted ; parafrontals, parafacials, and jowls markedly 
silvery. Third segment of antenna very clear orange, almost twice as broad 
as that of male, and rather longer. 

TAorax.—Metallic green with purple reflections, heavily dusted anteriorly 
and on the hypopleur®. 

Abdomen ,—Greenish tojiurple ; sternites and edges of tergites covered with 
long bushy hairs. Genitalia hairy (text-fig. 3) ; mesolobe divergent at the tip ; 
paralobes dilated at the base to form shining testaceous bosses ; lateral lobes 
small, brown, triangular, and covered with long hair. In tlie female the hind 
margins of segments sometimes appear to be slightly banded ; sides and fomth 
visible segment very heavily silver-dusted ; venter without noticeable hairs. 

Wings .—^Hyaline ; veins brown, tending to orange in the region of the second 
and third basal cells. 

Legs. —^Black. 

Wi^emann, in his description of the species, does not say from what 
country the specimen came, but on the female which I take to be the type 
the label gives “Egypt*' as the locality. This seems improbable, as the species 
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has only been recorded from India, but it must be borne in mind that the species 
bears a closer structural resemblance to H, fernandica Macq., the common 
African species, than to any other HemipyrMia at present known. It has 
been recorded from Java (Senior-White, 1926), but this is probably an error 
arising out of faulty synonymy. Patton established the synonymy of Muaca 
pheUia Walk, and Somomyia pagodina Big.; that of LucUia rufiwrnia Macq. 
was indicated by Villeneuve on a label attached to the type of jET. pvlchra Wied. 
Patton records that the species is larviporous, a fact which has not 
been established for any other species of Hemipyrdlia. Apart from the type- 
specimen I have seen three females in the Vienna Museum, and one male, also 
in this Museum, with a female abdomen attached. The types of L. ruficornis 
Macq., M, phdlia Walk., and 8, pagodina Big. are in the British Museum. 
There is also a series of males and females labelled L. ruficomia Macq. in the 
Paris Museum. 

Hbmipybellia ligurriens Wied. 

*Mu8ca ligurriens Wied. Auss. zweifl. Ins. ii. p. 655 (1830). 

*Mu8ca solaia Walk. List Dipt. Brit. Mus. iv. p. 887 (1849). 

*Mu8ca fortunata Walk. J. Pt. L. S. iv. p. 137 (1860). 

*8omomyia cceruleolimbafa Big. Bull. Soc. Zool. Franco, xii. p. 599 (1887). 

? LucUia ballardii Patton, Ind. Journ, Med. Res. ix. p. 573 (1922). 

"^LucUia alhopilosa S. W. Rec. Ind. Mus. xxviii. p. 130 (1926). 

? Hemipyrellia orientalis Tns. Suppl. Ent. xvi. p. 56 (1927). 

Hemipyrellia cyaneo-nvarginata Mall, (nec Macq.) P. L. S. N.S.W. Hi. p. 320 
(1927). 

Distribution. —^India : Ceylon, Calcutta. Java. Celebes. China ; Hong- 
Kong, Hankow, Foo-chow, Swatow. PhiHppine Is. Siam. Singapore. New 
Britain. AustraUa: Queensland. Japan. 


Text-figure 4. 



Male genitalia of Hemipjfrellia ligurrims Wied. X 40. 


Head. —^EYons much narrowed, occasionally obliterated for a short space; 
parafrontals narrowed, but not obviously compressed; eyes, when most 
nearly approximate, separated by a distance rather greater than width 
of third antennal segment. Parafrontals, cheeks, and jowls silver-grey, the 
jowls moderately weU defined. Antennss tawny yellow to dark brown. Palpi 
orange. Vibrisse ascend about halfway up the faoialia in a rather irregular 
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row. Frons in female about the same width as both parafrontals together, 
although rather narrower just above the antennae. 

Th^ax ,—Shining green to purple, rather heavily dusted anteriorly and on 
the lower part of the hypopleurae. 

Abdome.n. —Shining green to purple, the hind margins of the segments 
sometimes darkened. First visible stemite and edges of tergites with sparse, 
short, bristly hairs in male ; male genitalia prominent and characteristic 
(text-fig. 4) ; the mesolobe diverges for a considerable distance, paralobes 
long, slender, and pointed, lateral lobes elongate, testaceous, and covering 
para- and mesolobes ; the genitalia are not markedly hairy as in other species 
of this genus. 

Wings, —^Hyaline or slightly tinged with yellow. 

Legs, —Black. 

The species is widely spread over the Oriental and Australian Regions, 
and has sometimes been confused with H, ptdchra Wied. on account of the 
variable colour of the antennae; but the genitalia and comparatively wide 
separation of the eyes make it easily recognizable. I have seen one specimen 
in the Paris Museum from Japan. 

The type of M. solaia Walk, is a female, and no locality is given, but it 
undoubtedly belongs to this species. The type of M. JortunaJta Walk, is a male 
from Macassar. Somomyia cceruleolimbata Big. from Java was unfortunately 
synonymized with H. pulchra by Patton (Senior-White, 1926), but the specimens 
certainly belong to H. Ugurriens Wied.; it is doubtful if H. pulchra Wied. 
will be found so far south. The types of Lucilia albopilosa S. W. agree very well 
with the type of H. ligurrlens, but the series of paratypes which I have examined 
contains some males of Lucilia metilia Walk., and the genitalia figured in the 
description arc unfortunately taken from one of these specimens. Macquart’s 
species L. cyaneo-7narginata is a sjmonym of Lucilia papuensis Macq., Malloch 
(1927) having employed the name erroneously for H, Ugurriens Wied. 

HeHTPYRELLIA TAGALIANA BigOt. 

*8(ymymyia tagaliana Big. Ann. Ent. Soc. Fr. (5) vii. p. 44 (1877). 

Distribution, —Philippine Is.; Lombok. 

Hejod, — Male, Eyes almost contiguous, frons obliterated and parafrontals 
reduced to a fine line; parafacials and jowls covered with grey tomentum, 
the latter with inconspicuous black hairs. Vibriss® ascend facialia for one- 
third their total length. Antennae dark brown ; palpi orange. 

Thorax, —^Metallic blue-green. 

Abdomen, —^Metallic blue-green, the hind margins of the segments somewhat 
darkened. First visible sternite and edges of tergites with bunches of long 
coarse bristles. Genitalia hairy, the mesolobe and paralobes compact, the latter 
testaceous at the tips ; lateral lobe well developed, oval, with long fine hairs 
(text-fig. 6). 

Wings. —^Hyaline, but tinted greyish brown. 

Legs, —Black. 

I have seen the single male type, one male specimen in the Vienna Museum, 
and one male and a series of females in the possession of Mr. Wainwright, 
and consider that this is the species referred to by Malloch (1926) under the 
name “ fortunata'' Walk. ; this latter species, is however, a synonym of 
H, Ugurriens Wied. I have been unable to find any satisfactory character for 
separating the females of H. tagaliam Big. and H. Ugurriens Wied.; the colour 
difference used by Malloch may be a guide, but it is too unreliable for purposes 
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of identification. Among the females which may belong to H. tagaliam Big. 
is the type of *Lucilia nesioiis Schin., placed by Patton (1926) in synonymy 
with L, noaoconiwrum Dol., a true Lucilia. This specimen was taken on 


Text-figure 6. 



Male genitalia of Hemipyrellta tagaluina Big. X 70. 


Pelew Is., east of the Philippine Is.; other specimens whkih I suspect of being 
H, tagaltana Big. were captured at Singapore and on tlie Philippine Is. 

Hemipyrellia jucunda Kirby. 

*JStMomyia jiicunda Kirby, Proo. Zool. Soc. p. 555 (1888). 

Distribution ,—Christmas Is. (Indian Ocean). 

Head. Frons not obliterated although narrowed ; disttince between the 
ejes at point of closest approximation equal to twice the width of third 
antennal segment. Parafrontals, parafacials, and jowls silver-grey, vibrissas 
ascending halfway up the facialia ; jowls covered with obvious black hairs. 
Antennae brown; palpi orange. In female distance between eyes at vertex 
one-quarter width of head. 

Thorax .—^Metallic green, slightly dusted anteriorly and on pleurae. Dorsum 
covered with coarse upstanding hairs, apart from the serial bristles. Posterior 
margin of mesopleura with a few fine golden-brown hairs among the 
bristles. 

Abdomen .—^Metallic green, thinly dusted, the posterior margins of the 
segments darkened. Sternites in male covered with long golden hairs and 
edges of tergites with sparse long black bristles. Genitalia very prominent 
(text-fig. 6); lateral lobes developed into heavily chitinized triangular shields 
which completely enclose the mesolobe and paralobes. 

If iwgf5.—Hyaline, greyish. 

Legs .—Dark brown to black. 

The species was described by Kirby from six female specimens brought 
back from Christmas Is. (Indian Ocean) by Sir J. J. Lister in 1887 ; it was not 
listed i vann der Wulp’s ‘ Catalogue of the Diptera of Southern Asia,’ and, 
as far as I can discover, has not been described under any other name since. 
A male in the British Museum, collected from Christmas Island in 1904, has 
enabl^ me to place the species in the correct genus and figure the genitalia. 
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rt appears to be an endemic species and is a characteristic Hemipyrellia, but 
the prominence of the genitalia indicate an affinity with Townsend’s genus 


Text-figure 6. 



Hypopygiopsisj which is common in Malay ; this genus is distinct from Hemi- 
pyrdlia on account of the greater size and the development in the male of thick¬ 
ened femora and very hairy legs. 


Text-figure 7. 



Malo ffonitalia of Hemipyrellia rhodocera Bezzi. X 70. 


HbmifybbIiUa bhodoobba Bezzi. 

jAusUia {Hmipyrdlia) rhodocera Bezzi, Bull. Ent. Res. xvii. p. 237 (1927). 
Duiributwn.~^axaoa,, Fiji. 

A fuU desoription is given by Bezzi, and I can only add a figure of tlu? 
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genitalia (text-fig.7 ), which differ from those of the other species of the genus 
in that the lateral lobe is not very strongly developed and does not hide the 
paralobes. The type-specimen is lightly chitinized, and the genitalia appear 
to be testaceous, bearing rather scant long brown hair on the lateral lobes, 
base of mesolobe, and paralobes. The species is easily recognizable on account 
of the closeness of the eyes, slight enlargement of the upper eye-facets in the 
male, and the golden tomentum on the jowls. Apart from the type-specimen 
I have seen a single male in the Vienna Museum, determined by Malloch, 
from Fiji; the species is not recorded from this locality by Bezzi (1928) in his 
description of the Diptera of these islands. 

Hemipybiullia FEBGUSom Patton. 

Lucilia fergvsoni Patton, Phil. Joum. Sc. xxvii. p. 403 (1925). 

Distribviion. —^Australia. 

This Australian species has been recognized as a Hemipyrellia by Malloch 
(1927). The general colouring and chsetotaxy are adequately described by 
Patton, but one or two notes may be added from specimens which I have 
examined from Brisbane. The hypopleura and lower part of the stemopleura 

Text-figure 8. 





Male i^enitalia of Htmvpyrellia fergutoni Patt. X 50. 

are dark, but heavily dusted with golden tomentum ; the thoracic pubescence 
is largely golden, noticeably the tuft of hairs on the convexity above the 
posterior thoracic spiracle ; the thoracic spiracles are white, an unusual feature 
in this group ; the basicostal scale of the wing is orange, and, as Malloch has 
already noted, the bristles on the subcostal sclerite are golden. 

The hypopygium (text-fig. 8) is testaceous and bears a strong resemblance 
to that of H, rhodocera Bezzi. These two species appear to be closely aUied, 
and constitute sueh a marked contrast to the remaining species in the genus that, 
when the Australian fauna is better known, it may be advisable to erect a fresh 
genus for their reception* 

List of Papbbs befbbbbd to in Text. 

Bbzzi, M. 1S28. Dipt. Fiji, B. M. Lo^don* 

Hacqitabt, J. 1848. Dipt. Exot. ii. pt. 8, p. 145. 

MAO^UASTt Jf 1855, M5III, Spl. ifric. Arts, I4Ue, p. 808, 
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27. The Interpretation of the Embryonic and Post-larval Characters of 
certain Tetraxonid Sponges, with Observations on Post-larval 
Growth-stages in some Species. By Maurice Burton, M.Sc., 
F.Z.S., Assistant-Keeper in the Department of Zoology, British 
Museum (Natural History). 

[Booeivod February 16,1931: Bead April 14, 1931.] 

(Plate I.* ; Text-figures 1-6.) 

Little is known of the post-larval growth of sponges or of the morphological 
and anatomical changes involved therein. In a few species our knowledge 
of the development from the egg to the fixation of the larva is extensive, but 
what takes place after this is unknown. Systematists have, it is true, 
occasionally suggested that the differences between two supposed species 
may be due to differences in age, but hitherto we have had no positive proof 
of this. Certain observations made during the past few years seem to shed 
considerable light on this question, and suggest that important and marked 
changes take place subsequently to the fixation of the free-swimming larva. 
This means that, in addition to the four known stages in growth—embryonic, 
larval, post-larval, and adult stages—the last-named must, in some cases, 
be further subdivided. In one species at least three distinct growth phases 
following that represented by the fixation of the larva and its metamorphosis 
can be demonstrated. The metamorphosis, and the encrusting stage succeeding 
it, will be referred to henceforth as the post-larval period, and the three sub¬ 
sequent stages, for want of better terms, as the juvenile, mature, and senescent 
stages respectively. The term adult is scarcely applicable, since it would 
apply equally to the two last stages; and since the last of these represents the 
final stage of growth, and is probably the one that immediately precedes the 
death of the individual, the term senescent is not wholly inappropriate. 

Doubtless in many cases the differences between the three stages suc¬ 
ceeding the post-larval stage are less well marked than in the species here 
described. In some, again, they may be entirely unrecognizable, but because 
they do occur in some species, and l>ecause the recognition of their occurrence 
must have inevitably a far-reaching effect on the systematic study of the group, 
it is important that due attention be paid to these features. 

With few exceptions sponges pass through four well-marked stages in their 
life-history, which can, and have been, universally recognized, and for purposes 
of comparison it will be necessary to recapitulate briefly the known facts 
connected with them. The embryonic stage is passed in the maternal tissues, 
and includes the fertilization of the egg and its segmentation to form a spherical 
or subspherical embryo. This is followed by a free-swimming larval period, 
in which the only changes from the embryonic state are, as a rule, a slight 
change in shape and the development of a coating of ciha on the outer surface. 
The larval period lasts normally some twenty-four hours, and is followed by a 
metamorphosis resulting in the formation of a small thin incrusting sponge. 
This stage may last for several weeks with little alteration in size or shape, 
but is succeeded by a period of renewed activity and vigorous growth. Spicules 

* For explaxiation of thp Plato, boo p. 52r), 

Pboo. Zooi.. Soo.—1931, 33 
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may appear at any time, from the inception of the embryo to the post-larval 
period, according to the species. Subsequent growth has always been assumed 
to be uniform, with little alteration in either the gross or the microscopic 
anatomy, but in the following notes it will be shown that this is not 
invarialdy the case. The observations noted are made on a few species only 
l)ut it is probable that further research may reveal the same series of changes 
in numerous other species. 

Development in certain Species of Tetraxonida. 

(i.) loPHON RADIATUS Topsent. (Text-figs. 1 & 2.) 

Several specimens have come to hand recently having numerous embryos 
enclosed in well-developed capsules within the maternal tissues, and from 
these it is possible to reconstruct the ])robable sequence of events in the pre-larval 
development of lophon radiatus. It appears that the embryo is at first roughly 
spherical and aspiculous, and that it continues in this state until a size of 
•3 mm. diameter is reached (text-fig. 1, a). Hubsequent changes involve little 
alteration in size or shape or in the appearance of the component cells, and 
the only visible signs of development are in the appearance and arrange¬ 
ment of the spicules. The first of these to appear are small slender acantho- 
styli, which are at first scattered without order in the embryonic tissues (text- 
fig. 1, 6). At the next stage they show a tendency to aggregate in the centre 
of the embryo along its long axis, uniformly orientated, with the basal or 
stylote end of the spicule pointing towards the aboral pole of the embryo 
(text-fig. l,c). Concurrently with the rearrangement of the acanthostyli, 
anisochelae make an appearance, scattered indiscriminately aroimd the aboral 
half of the bundle of acanthostyli. At the next stage the acanthostyli become 
more definitely and closely arranged in a bundle, and the anisochelae congregate 
in rosettes near the aboral pole of the embryo (text-fig. I, d). In the last stage 
the anisochelae migrate back and form a ring around'’the aboral end of the bundle 
of acanthostyli. Simultaneously with this the embryonic cells become 
differentiated into an inner mass of large granular cells, somewhat irregular 
in outline and darkly coloured, and an outer layer of smaller non-granular 
cells. In addition a well-marked aboral area is formed similar to that observed 
in the free-swimming larvse of other species, and this, together with the finding 
of traces of cilia on the outer layer of cells, suggests that at this stage the embryo 
is liberated (text-fig. 1, e). 

Nothing at all is known of the larval stages in this species, but a good 
series of specimens in the British Museum collection, supplemented by the 
published descriptions of other individuals, has made it possible to trace the 
growth from the post-larval stage to what is probably an adult of maximum 
size. 

In order to understand the post-larval history it will be necessary to recapitu¬ 
late the history of the species. Until two years ago five species and two varieties 
of lophon had been described from the Antarctic, but in 1929 I proposed that 
these should be regarded as constituting a single species only. In so doing 
I was influenced by the general likeness between the various individuals de¬ 
scribed under the different specific names, and the fact that the embryos in the 
only two specimens in which they occurred showed similarities in structure. 
These two specimens were described by Kirkpatrick as /. radiatus Topsent 
and J. spatulatus, sp. n., and their embryos were figured. But although these 
figures showed great differences between the embryos, I have found on 
re-examination of his preparation that they are iniacourate and that the same 
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types of spicules are present in each case (text-fig. 2, a). On re-examining 
the material then at my disposal, together with that since acquired, it has 
become apparent that the differences between these supposed species and 
varieties, which I had regarded as due to mere fluctuating variations, have 
a special significance. The salient features of the various individuals assigned 


Text-figure 1. 



SnocoBflive stages in tho derolopmoiii of an embi^o of lophon raduUns 
I’opsont. (Semi-diagrammatic.) 

In e the cilia are merely 8iigs«'8tod, as traces only of them were found in the 
preserved material from which this drawing was made. 

to these “ species ” and “ varieties,” which I considered to be synonyms of 
/ radiatua, are set forth in the accompanying table (see p. 616). 

There is one point in connection with the table which requires explana¬ 
tion. With regard to I. micamis (7) and I. aceratus (1) the respective authors 
leave a doubt as to the nature of the dermal skeleton. Topsent (1908, 
n 28) states that the tomota are “ ^pars ou fascicules, toujours tangentials." 
This is very often the effect seen when sections are cut from individuals in which 
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the dermal skeleton is composed of tufts of tornota set at right angles to the 
surface and examined in a certain way. Similarly Hentschel (1914, p. 88) 
states that the tornota in I. aceratus are predominantly tangential, and the 
same remark probably applies there. Not having seen the specimens it is 
not possible to be certain of the correct interpretation of these remarks, but 
from experience I infer that the dermal skeleton was actually in tufts. 

Of the spicules the dimensions only are indicated in the table. This 
is to show that the differences between the various individuals in this respect 


e 

C 
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Text-figure 2. 



b 



e cl 

lophon radiatus Topaent. 


Spicules from a, an embryo; 6, post-larval stage; c, juvenile stage ; d, mature stage ; 

and s, senescent stage. 


are such as may be expected from the normal fluctuations in the size of 
spicules rrcognized in allied species. The presence or absence of one or more 
of the microscleres is a negligible point, since it has been demonstrated in a 
single species such as the well-known I. patterami (Bowerbank). 

Passing now to the shape of the spicules, we And that in 1 the tornota have 
oval and entirely-spined heads, the styli are basally tuberculate, and the 
bipociUa are saucer-shaped at each end. In 2 and 8 the tornota are the same 
as m 1, the styli are basally spined, and the bipociUa cup-shaped at one end 
and toothed at the other. In 6 the tornota have truncated and serrated 
ends, the styli are smooth and basally muqyonate, and the bipociUa toothed 
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at each end. The bipocilla are absent in 7 and 8, but the rest of the skeleton 
corresponds with that of 6. In 9 the styli are the same as in 6, 7, and 8, but 
the mucron at the base is more strongly developed, the tornota are similar but 
bear, in addition, a mucron at one end, and the bipocilla are still toothed. 
The same is true for 10 and 11, except that in the latter the styli are modified 
to form pscudoxea. 

The individuals represented in the tabic fall thus into four groups, as 
follows :— 

Group I.—1. Tornota with oval entirely-spined heads ; styli basally 
tuberculate ; bipocilla saucer-shaped at each end; dermal skeleton tangential; 
specimen small and encrusting (text-fig. 2, b). (=- Post-larval stage.) 

Grf)up II.—2 and 3. Tornota with oval entiroly-spined heads ; styli 
basally spined ; bipocilla saucer-shaped at one end and toothed at the other ; 
dermal skeleton tangential; size up to but not exceeding 5 cm. high (text- 
fig. 2, c). (= Juvenile stage.) 

Group III.—6, 7, and 8. Tornota with truncate and serrated ends ; styli 
smooth, basally mucronate ; bipocilla toothed at each end ; dermal skeleton 
in tufts set at right angles to surface; size of specimen from 6~10 cm. high 
(text-fig. 2, d). (= Mature stage.) 

Group IV.—Tornota truncate arid serrated at one end, serrated and 
mucronate at the other ; bipocilla toothed at each end ; dermal skeleton in tufts 
set at right angles to surface or else absent; size of specimens 10 cm. or more 
high (text-fig. 2, e). (= Senescent stage.) 

It will be necessary first of all to make sure that these four groups do not 
represent merely four species, or four subspecies or varieties of a single species, 
and to do this intermediates must bo sought in which the transition from 
the characters of one to those of another may be demonstrated. Actually 
these are forthcoming, and the evidence they afford is convincing. In 5 are 
to be found a mixture of the characters of Groups II. and III. In this specimen 
both sorts of tornota and styli are present, but the dermal skeleton still remains 
tangential. Comparing this with 3 and 4, it is seen that the three specimens 
form a fairly complete series of transitional stages from the juvenile to the 
mature stages. Specimens 3 and 4 are about the same size, have a similar 
form, and in both the dermal skeleton is tangential, but while in 3 the form 
of the spicules is characteristic of Group II., in 4 it is characteristic of Group III. 

In order to test the validity of this explanation of the differences in the 
various individuals tabulated above, efforts have been made to obtain as many 
representatives of the genus from the Antarctic as possible in addition to those 
referred to in the table on p. 516. The results of the examination of material 
so obtained are highly satisfactory. 

The first two specimens have the skeletal characters of Group II., the 
first being 1 cm. and the second 5 cm. high. In the third specimen, with skeletal 
characters of Group III. and measuring 7 cm.high, the dermal skeleton is tangen¬ 
tial but sparse. This suggests at once that a rearrangement of the dermal 
skeleton is taking place, and that while the size and the form of the spicules 
are normal for Group III., the change in the character of the dermal skeleton 
is slightly lagging. The next three specimens are 8 or more cm. high, but, 
being incomplete, it is more than probable that the total size m life was the 
10 cm. or more characteristic of Group IV. 

Two more specimens deserve special notice since they seem to clinch the 
argument in favour of interpreting the supposed specific differences as evidences 
of growth stages. Both are about 3 cm. high, with the skeletal characters 
of Group II., but in each the dermal skeleton is clearly changing from the 
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tangential to the condition of radial tufts. That is, while some tornota are 
arranged tangentially to tlie surface the majority are arranged in tufts at 
right angles to it. Further, and this seems to be the most convincing piece 
of evidence, on searching the more internal tissues of the two sponges a few 
smooth, miieronate styli, c;haracteristic of Group III., were found. 

Clearly more material is desirable for corroborative examination, but 
it seems to be })eyond dispute that the differences in size of the various specimens 
already discussed are to be correlated with changes in both the form of the 
spicules and the structure of the dermal skeleton, and that these changes 
correspond to well-marked growth j)hases. 

The results of these observations may be summarized as follows :—Subse¬ 
quent to the fixation of the larva, growth in loj)hon radiatus Topsent is accom¬ 
panied by definite and continuous (or periodic ?) changes not only in the size 
of the individuals, but also in the form and arrangementof the spicules. The 
changes in the skeleton coincide approximately, and seem to occur when the 
individual has attained a certain size. The changes in the form of the 8})icules 
include tlie transition from: basally-spined styli, to smooth, basally-mucronate 
styli, or even pseudoxea ; b, tornota with (ival entirely-spined heacls to tornota 
with truncate and serrated ends, these being replaced in turn by tornota with 
one end truncate and serrated and I he other serrated and mucronate ; and 
c, bi])ocilla with both ends saucer-Hha})ed to both ends toothed. In regard 
to the bipocilla, it is of interest to note that in rare cuvses these spicules ap])ear 
in the embryo while still within the maternal tissues, and that in sueh cases 
they are always saucer-shaped at each end. The change in the arrangement 
of the spicules involvtvs only the tornota, and consists of a transition from 
a tangential arrangement of the spicules to their arrangement in tufts at right 
angles to the surfaca^ In tlie very large specimens a dermal skeleton cannot 
always be distinguished, the tornota being distributed among the meshes of the 
main skeleton. 

Although it cannot be definitely ascertained it would appear that sexual 
maturity coincides approximately with the later half of the juvenile stage, or 
I)crhaj)s" it is that the changes involved in the transition from the juvenile to 
the mature stages are closely connected with the attainment of sexual maturity. 
At all events, the only specimens found containing embryos were at the stage 
immediately preceding the loss of the tangential dermal skeleton. 

Several other points may bo inferred from these observations of the pre- 
larval and post-larval growth stages in the species. In the first place, it can 
now bo accepted beyond question that a continuous or periodic extrusion 
of spicules takes place in some siliceous sponges, and probably in all. Secondly, 
if the Recapitulation Theory holds true, the styli, since they are the first to 
appear in the embryo, may be regarded as the most primitive spicules in this 
particular association, and the bipocilla, which arise last, as the least primitive. 
Moreover, since the first spicules to arise in the embryo an acanthostyli, and 
these give place to smooth styli and eventually pseudoxea, the acanthostyli 
may be regarded as more primitive than the smooth styli. Finally, assuming 
this point to be correct, it is clear that the Antarctic species of lophon is the 
most specialized in the genus. 

A final point, and one of some consequence, concerns the form described 
by Hentschel as lophon aceratn^. Some fifteen specimens of this were found, 
none of them more than 2-5 cm. across. In the table given on p. 516 this species 
is given last, at the end of a series of increasing size. Actually this is the correct 
place for it, as other specimens showing the same skeletal features are large, 
and there is no reason to doubt that this form does actually represent the 
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ultimate stage of growth in the species. That Hentschel’s specimens were 
all small may be interpreted as a case of arrested development, and while the 
changes involved in the progression from one growth stage to another are 
normally accompanied by gradual increase in size of the sponge, it is easy to 
conceive of conditions under which, either from scarcity of food or other 
factors, growth is inliibited, and the various stages are passed without increase 
in size. 


(ii.) Myxilla elongata Topsent. (PL I. figs. 2 & 3.) 

The embryonic and larval stages of Myxilla elongata are unknown, and the 
species has been recorded hitherto on two occasions only. There arc, however, 
in the British Museum collection some nine specimens which from general 
appearance seem to belong to this species. Two of them are small, 3 and 5 cm. 
high respectively, and the rest considerably larger. The differences between 
these two groups, the large and the small specimens, are of such a nature that, 
but for the analogy afforded by lophon radiatus, it would have been necessary 
to regard them as representing two distinct species, or at least as two subspecies 
of a single species. In the light of the observations made on Iopho7i radiatus 
it is, however, clear that the two groups represent the juvenile and mature 
stages of a single form, and because of the similarity of the changes which mark 
the transition from the one stage to the other with those seen in lophon radiatus^ 
it is of interest to describe them briefly. 

Such a desciiption is best shown in the following table :— 


Juvenile. 


Mature. 


Sponge email, irregularly loboao, 3 to 5 cm. 
high. 


Main skeleton composed of a network of 
acanthostyli, ecbinated at the nodes by much 
smaller acanthostyli. 

Tomota arranged in a tangential layer at 
surface. 


Sponge erect, with deep oloacao opening by 
conspicuous osoulos at the summits of cylin¬ 
drical lobes, 7 cm. or more high. 

Skeleton as in juvenile form, but without 
ochinating acanthostyli. 


Tomota arranged in tufts at right angles 
to surface. 


The smallest of the large specimens, while agreeing in all other respects 
with the rest of the large specimens, is intermediate between the juvenile 
and the mature forms in that the dermal skeleton consists of a tangential 
layer of tomota with tufts of tomota assembled beneath it. 

It is also of interest to note that similar changes, differing from those 
observed in M. elongata in small details only, may be observed in a series of 
specimens of if. rnollis Ridley and Dendy, so that it is probable that the 
growth stages found in the species of lophon may be a regular feature of many 
species of Myxilla also. 

The change from the juvenile to the mature condition in Myxilla mollis 
is marked by a change in the external form and in the dermal skeleton, and by 
the loss of echinating acanthostyli. In this it differs from the condition found 
in lophon radiatus, where the whole spiculation undergoes a change. At the 
same time it is possible that more abundant material of the first species may 
shed further light on this and cause a revision of this statement. The conclusions 
to be drawn from the observations made on Myxilla mollis are none the less 
of special significance. The presence of echinating acanthostyli in the juvenile 
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form and their absence in the mature form suggest that they represent 
a primitive feature, certainly one peculiar to early stages of this particular 
species, and it is even probable that they represent the larval or post-larval 
spicules which persist into the juvenile stage as accessories to the main skeleton 
of that stage. It would explain why echinating acanthostyli are occasionally 
found in some individuals of other species of Myxilla which do not normally 
possess them. 

The suggestion made that the Antarctic species of lophon are probably 
specialized seems to be true also of the species of Myxilla from the same region. 

(iii.) Hymedesmia abbolata Thiele. (PL I. fig. 1 ; text-fig. 3.) 

The sponge originally assigned to this species forms a thin incrustation 
on some chitinous tubes less than 2 mm. thick. The skeleton consists of 
acanthostyli of two sizes echinating the walls of the tubes, and from this basal 
layer of sj)icules arise strands of tornota running vertically to the surface. 


Text-figure 3. 



Skeleton of Hymedesmia areola ta 7’hiole. 

As seen in radial section; a, juvenile ; and b, mature stages. (Semi-diagrammatic.) 


The dermis is strengthened by a tangential layer of similar tornota. The 
microBcleres are isochel®. This specimen is therefore a typical Hymedesmia 


(text-fig. 3, a). 

The second 
and 12 cm. high. 


specimen, recorded by Kirkpatrick (1908, p. 24), is massive 
The external appearance is similar to that of the type of the 
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species, but the arrangement of the skeleton is markedly different. The inner 
tissues are supported by a well-developed but irregular network of bundles 
of tornota sparsely echinated by acanthostyli, but at a little distance from the 
surface the latter disappear and the bundles of tornota run vertically to the 
surface without any sign of echinating spicules (text-fig. 3, b). The dermal 
skeleton consists of a dense palisade of tornota set at right angles to the surface. 
This specimen would therefore have been better placed in the genus Anchinoc\ 

At first sight the two specimens described above appear to belong to distinct 
genera, but because of the similarity between them in the appearance of the 
surface, the character of the pores and oscules, the types of spicules present, 
and other smaller details of their anatomy, this cannot be the case. All the 
same, it was difficult to reconcile the differences between the two specimens 
with their inclusion in a single species, but as a result of the study of lophon 
radiatus it is evident that they are truly conspecific and that we have here yet 
another case of a series of growth changes. The species must be known as 
Anchinoe areolata. 

In the British Museum collection arc three more specimens which agree 
in all but the arrangement of the skeleton with the two specimens descjribed 
above, and it is significant that in each of these the dermal skeleton differs from 
that of the type and of Kirkpatrick’s specimen. In the first, of similar size 
to the type, a tangential dermal skeleton is present, and in addition there are 
indications of the formation of a vertical palisade. The second, 2 cm. high, 
is irregularly lobose, and though the dermal skeleton is predominantly the same 
as in the type, the traces of a former tangential skeleton arc less marked. 
The third, obtained by the Shackloton-Rowett Expedition, is 3*5 cm. high, 
and the dermal skeleton is very much the same as that of Kirkpatrick's 
specimen, but still shows traces of a former tangential skeleton. I’niis in 
these three specimens wo have a well-graded series showing the gradual loss 
of the tangential dermal skeleton and the appearance of a dei*nial ])alisade, 
and this corresponds aj)proximately with a gradual increase in size. 

In Anchinoe areolata we have a similar state of affairs to that found in 
lophon radiatus y but instead of the post-larval and juvenile stages being ckuirly 
marked off, there appears to be little difference between them excej)t in size; 
or else it is that the post-larval stage persists for a longer time. In this case 
the stage here regarded as the mature stage would be the juvenile stage, and it 
is necessary to await more material to know whether any further changes 
in the skeleton take place. 

From the study of this very scanty material several conclusions are reached. 
In the first place the genus HywMesmia is clearly, with a few exceptions 
which have been shown to be permanently encrusting, a heterogenous collection 
of post-larval stages of many species of Myxilleae, and possibly of a few Clathrieso 
too. The section Hymedesmieae must therefore be abandoned. Secondly, 
it will be necessary to reconsider all‘genera characterized by an encrusting 
habit, and see how far they may be regarded as post-larval forms of other 
genera. 

(iv.) Tbtilla oeanium (Muller), (Text-figs. 4 & 6.) 

Tetilla cranium is one of a group of species in which the embryo, when 
discharged from the maternal tissues, is complete in every part and is, in fact, 
a replica of the fully-grown form. To this extent therefore if there is any 
foundation in the suggestion that there are several post-larval growth phases 
we should expect to fed something corresponding to them reflected in the 
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behaviour of the embryo which remains in the maternal tissues until a late 
stage in development has been reached. 

The embryo of 1\ cranium is at first aspieulous and subspherical, and in this 

Text-figure 4. 






Stages in the development of Tetilla cranium (Miiller). 

Prom the aepiculouB embryo to the smallest known poHt-larval stage. (Semi-diagrammatic.) 


oonditioa appears as a mass of polygonal ceUs of different sizes (text-fig. 4, a). 
Differentiation then seta in, and an outer layer of columnar cells and an mner 
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mass of irregular cells can be distinguished. At this stage a cap of ciliated 
cells, continuous with the rest of the outer layer, appears at each end of the 
embryo, and since cilia have not been observed at later stages this may be taken 
to correspond to the larval stage of other species. Then the embryo becomes 
elliptical and decreases slightly in size, and radially arranged oxea appear 
(text-fig. 4, b). Following this a few small oxea arc developed, arranged 
tangentially to the surface (text-fig. 4, c), but these persist for a time only, and 
at the next stage, when triaenes have been added to the radial bundles, they 
have disappeared (text-fig. 4, d). It cannot be ascertained whether it is the 
protriaenes or the anatrisenes that appear first; possibly they arise simul¬ 
taneously. 

Soon after the appearance of the triaenes the tissues become differentiated 
into cortex and choanosome, the surface appears conulose, sigmata aj)poar 


Text-figure 5. 



XIOO t). X200 'c. 


Anatritenen from a, an embryo of Tetill'a cranium (Muller). X 1000 ; a niaturu individual of 
the same species, X 100; and c, from Tethyop9%lla metacloiia Lendonfeld, x 200; for 
comparison with the embryonic spicules of Tetilla cranium. 

(text-fig. 4, e), and, judging by the presence of long anchoring spicules projecting 
from the surface, it is at this stage that the young sponge is liberated (text- 
fig- 4,/). 

The next stage known in the development of this species is that in which 
the young sponge has become fixed (text-fig. 4, g) and has a diameter of a few 
millimetres, but from this it can be seen that at least two changes have taken 
place since the young sponge left the maternal tissues. Not only are the heads 
of the triaenes altered considerably in size and shape (text-fig. 5), but a stout 
palisade of oxea has appeared in the cortex. 

It is difficult to compare the various stages of the embryo of T. cranium 
with those of other species studied. Perhaps the larval may be said to begin 
with the appearance of the two caps of cilia, the post-larval stage with the 
appearance of the radial oxea, the juvenile stage with the appearance of the 
tangentially arranged oxea, the mature stage with the development of the 
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first trisenes, and the senescent stage with the change in the trisenes accompanied 
by the development of the cortical palisade. This cannot be settled, however, 
until more is known of the embryology of the rest of the Tetillidse and other 
related families, ^lere is one significant thing at least, that at what may 
be regarded as the juvenile stage a tangential dermal skeleton appears, although 
only as a transitory structure. 


The Sionifioance of the Dbbmal Skeleton. 

The appearance of a tangential dermal skeleton of small oxea in the embryo 
of TetiUa cranium is significant. In a former work (1929, p. 63) I have shown 
that a similar structure is present in the embryo of Stylocordyla borealis, but 
in that species it persists until the post-larval stage is reached. In Hymedesmia 
areolata, lophon radiatus, and Myxilla eUmgata, three closely relat^ species, 
a similar structure persists for some time after the fixation of the larva, but. 

Text-figure 6. 


Tetilla cranium. 


Stylocordyla borealis 


lophon radiatua. 


Adocia cinerea. 


embryo iarvai poet-larval juvenile mature senescent 


Species in 
ascending 
order 
of 

specialisation 


even so, is shod at a comparatively early stage in life. Thus we have, in species 
representing three widely separated fannlies, an homologous structure appearing, 
persisting for a varying length of time, and finally disappearing again before 
maturity. This in itself is striking, and it is natural to look for some evolu¬ 
tionary significance therein. In other species, as in Adocia cinerea*, a similar 
dermal skeleton is present and persists throughout life; and, comparing this 
with the examples quoted above, it is seen that the longer the dermal skeleton 
persists the more primitive the species. Whether this can bo accepted 
as a general rule in the Tetraxonida is as yet uncertain. A great deal more 
investigation will be needed to settle this, but the evidence afforded by the 
few species here dealt with is too remarkable to be ignored. 

In Tetilla cranium we have a species which has reached a high degree of 

• The genotype of Qellius {0. ju^osus Bowerbank) has, contrary to the usual belief, a main 
skeleton practically identical with that of Chalina. Adocia cinerea Grant ( — Beniera cinerea 
Auott.) has, in addition to a renieroid main skeleton, a tangential dermal reticulation of triangular 
ODd unispicular mesh, 
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specialization, and the tangential dermal skeleton appears for a brief period 
in the early life of the embryo. In Stylocordyla bormlis, a less specialized 
species, it persists until the post-larval stage. In Hymedesmia areolata, lophon 
radiatuSy and Myxilla dongaUiy species showing but slight specialization, it 
appears at, and persists tor a while after, the post-larval stage, and in Adocia 
mnulanSy a species of very simple structure and presumably primitive, it persists 
throughout life. This is expressed graphically in text-fig. 6 (p. 523) :— 

There is yet another point in this connection which has an important 
bearing on the systematic study of the group—that the loss of the dermal 
skeleton, with the change in the character of the whole skeleton which often 
accompanies it, can only be effected by the extrusion of spicules to the exterior. 
I n some specimens there are signs that this must have been taking place at the 
time they were caught. It has often been suggested that such a thing took 
place, but this appears to bo the first time that positive evidence of it is 
forthcoming. This being so, it is now possible to interpret facts which have 
hitherto remained a mystery. In Polymastia invaginata Kirkpatrick the 
majority of specimens are covered externally with a dense pile of spicules (PL I. 
fig. fi). This varies from one individual to another, and occasionally a speci¬ 
men is found in which the outer surface is bare of spicules (PI. I. fig. 7). The 
explanation now offered is that the bare specimen was captured immediately 
after a wholesale extrusion of spicules, or moult. A similar series has also been 
observed in Cinachyra barbata Sollas (PL I. figs. 4 & 5), and it is probable that 
many supposed species are represented by specimens which recently moulted. 
Whether this process takes place continuously or at definite periods yet remains 
to be seen, but the recognition of its occurrence in whatever form is of extreme 
importance. 


Summary of Conolttsions. 

1. In certain species of Tetraxonida the period of adult life may, in some 
cases, be subdivided into as many as three distinct growth stages, eacli 
characterized by some evident change in the form of the spicules, coupled 
with changes in the arrangement of the skeleton, or even with differences in 
the gross morphology. 

2. A tangential skeleton is a primitive character, and species in which 
this persists throughout adult life may be regarded as having undergone little 
specialization. 

3. Extrusion of spicules takes place either continuously or at definite 
periods in the life cycle. This has been assumed by previous authors, but without 
definite reason for so doing, and the proof now forthcoming enables us to explain 
the absence of particular categories of spicules from certain individuals of 
a species, the disorganization of the skeleton so often seen, and the differences 
in the arrangement of the dermal skeleton in different individuals of the same 
species. 

4. In the identification of species not only must the normal fluctuating 
variations and those due to ecological, geographical, and environmental 
factors be considered, but also those due to age. 

5. The order in which different forms of spicules appear in the life cycle 
indicates the order of their appearance in the evolution of the species, and 
probably, although this yet remains to be proved, when reduction of the skeleton 
takes place the last spicules to appear are the first to disappear. 

I wish, in conclusion, to thank my colleague, Dr, E, I, White, for having 
read critically the MS. of this paper. 
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3. Mature form of MyxiUa elungala Topsent. X 2 * 

4. S[)cciiiieri of Pulyinastut incdyinaid Kirkpatrick, with dense surface pile of spicules. X J. 
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28 . Report on the Deaths occurring in the Society's Gardens during the 
Year 1930. By Brevet-Col. A. E. Hamebton, C.M.G., D.S.O., late 
R.A.M.C., Pathologist to the Society. 


[Received April 14, 1931 • Read April 14, 1931.] 


The total number of cases examined in the Prosectorium during the year 
was 1211, or 90 less than in 1929. 

Of the total deaths 38 per cent., comprising 93 Mammals, 180 Birds, and 
192 lleptiles and Amphibia, died within six months of arrival, i. e., during the 
period of acclimatization. The incidence of such deaths, which occur mostly 
among small and delicate creatures from the Tropics, is less than it was for 
last year, and there has been a general fall in the death-rate affecting Mammals 
and Birds. 

The number of deaths among Mammals and Birds respectively, and the 
ratios of deaths per average strength for the year, are tabulated thus :— 


Table I. 


1930. 

Average 

Ktrougth. 

DeatliH. 

Ratio of (loath H 
por avcirage 
s troll gtli. 

Mammals. 

822 

205 

32‘2 per cent. ' 

Birds 

1937 

594 

1 

' 300 „ „ 

1 1 

Total . 

2759 

859 

31-1 „ ., I 


The death-rates for Mammals and Birds show a decline of 0-74 per cent, 
and 0*39 per cent, respectively on the estimated figures for 1929. 

Reptiles and Amphiba, 

Since it is not possible to examine post-mortem all the small reptiles and 
amphibia (usually purchased as coUections comprising 150 or more specimens) 
that die from the effects of the voyage shortly after landing in England, it has 
been decided to figure separately the deaths in these classes, and to exclude 
those that occur within the quarantine period of 28 days after arrival. 

The average strength of Reptiles and Amphibia recorded for the year is 
2836. 

The total deaths recorded are 1143, of which 352 were investigated and 
791 were not investigated, owing to loss, destruction, or decomposition of the 

bodies. 

P^oo. ZooL. Soo.— 1931. 
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The monthly fluctuations in the death-rate from all causes among Mammals 
and Birds may be represented by graph thus :— 



The commonest causes of death among all classes were :— 


1. Diseases of the Respiratory System. 177 or 14*6 per-cent. 

2. Diseases of the Digestive System. 166 or 13*7 per cent. 

3. Injuries and Accidents. 230 or 18*9 per cent. 


The mortality from diseases of the respiratory system is less than that of 
last year. Inflammatory conditions of the air-passages and lungs, exclusive 
of tuberculous and mycotic infections, are most destnictive among small 
tropical species during the winter months, and the mortality from diseases 
in this category shows much the same seasonal fluctuations as obtain in the 
human population living in northern cities. 

Diseases of the digestive system are second in order of destructiveness. 
Probably diseases in this category are not to the same extent due to climatic 
conditions, and therefore may be more readily checked and controlled by 
sanitary precautions. 

Accidents and Injuries have caused an increased mortality among small 
birds and mammah. They are mainly due to the combative and predatory 
instincts of the (features themselves ; but a serious proportion of such deaths 
are due to the depredations of rats and mice, which, despite an intensive cam¬ 
paign against them, were unusually prevalent during the last quarter of the year. 

The number of deaths from injuries among reptiles is insignificant. 

The general health and condition of the larger sjK^cies has been very good, 
and several pairs of mammals, notably Lions, Wolves, African and American 
Buffalo, Pigmy Hippopotamus, Anoa, Mountjoc, and Puda Deer, have bred and 
produced healthy and vigorous young, and it is hoped to improve the fecundity 
and vigour of breeding stock by providing them, so far as is possible, with 
appropriate diets containing those accessory constituents which modem 
research has shown are essential for healthy growth, the maintenance of fertility, 
and the upkeep of resistance against disease. 

A brief account of the most common digea.se8 will now be given. 

I. Diseases of the Mespiratory System, 

The deaths from diseases of the respiratory system are specified thus :— 

Mammalfl. Birds. Reptiles. 


Congestion and (Edema of Lungs ..... 3 33 15 

Pneumonia. 10 34 43 

Bronchitis and Broncho-pneumonia 24 7 7 
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Animals that can be accommodated in the open air throughout the year 
suffer in a less degree from acute inflammations of the lungs than those 
creatures wliich, because of their inability to withstand low temperatures, 
must needs bo kept indoors in artificially heated, dusty, and sometimes over- 
erowded quarters. The open-air Parrot Aviary, where hardy species of Macaws, 
Cockatoos, and other Psittaciformes live all the year round, is the healthiest 
aviary in the Gardens. 

It is hoped that the methods adopted for increasing the humidity and 
reducing the dust in the hcat(Ml air of the tropical houses, and measures taken 
for the spacing out of delicate tropical species, will result in a reduction of the 
incidence of respiratory diseases among them. 

Among recently imported Snakes and Lizards inflammations of the lungs 
are most destructive ; the aifeeted lung or lungs are commonly deep red in 
colour, airless, and semi-solid ; the central lumiiia may ])o filled with a blood¬ 
stained coagulum like red-currant jelly and the alveoli infiltrated with 
a similar exudate containing inflammatory cells or cheesy pus, according 
to the duration and severity of the disease. Micro-organisms in great variety 
are invariably present. 

A typical case of “ Strangles ’’ occurred in a Mongolian Wild Horse (Equus 
cahallus przewalsJcii)^ and is included in this category. There was found post¬ 
mortem severe congestion and ^edema of the respiratory mucosa affc^cting the 
glottis and upper part of the trachea, also patches of grey slough in the pharynx, 
and a gelatinous exudate in the aryteno-epiglottic ligaments. The lungs 
were congested and (edematous. The whole chain of cervical glands were 
aciutely inflamed, many w('(e purulent, and the submaxillary gland was converted 
into a bag of pus. Pus smears, approj)riatcly stained, showed the characteristic 
long chains and loops of streptococci in great abundance. The disease was 
diagnosed clinically on the first appearance of symptoms, the animal was 
immediately isolated, and the usual sanitary precautions were taken. No other 
case occurred. 

A remarkable case of mass infestation of the lungs with the cysticeric 
of one of the Tjcniidfe (KrMnocoeem) occurred in a young Jhibirusa {Babirusm 
babyrussa) that died a few weeks after arrival from (Celebes. The weight 
of tlic animal was 24 lb., and tlic lungs weighed 2 lb. 5 oz. The connective 
tissue throughout the whole structure of the lungs was so closely infested with 
cy8tic*erci that tlu^ organs bore a rough resemblance to bunches of grapes. 
The lung parenchyma between the cysts showed no pathological change except 
for Emphysema at the apices and some congestion and (edema of the bases. 
The pleura* were adherent, and the lobes of the lungs were stuck together 
by adhesive pleuritis. The intercostal spaces were obliterated. The pressure 
elfects of the mass of cysts on the heart and groat vessels must have been 
considerable, and it was strange that the respiratory function could have been 
so long maintained. The liver and spleen were also infested with numerous 
large cysticerci containing hooked scolices. 

Sero-fibrinous pleurisy associated with bronchitis and areas of collapse 
around the base and anterior margins of the lungs caused the death of an adult 
Sacred Baboon (Papio Juimudryas) thut had lived for some years in the Monkey 
House. Both pleural cavities were distended with blood-stained effusion. 
The mucosa of trachea and bronchi was congested and cedematous, and their 
lumina contained much thick blood-stained mucous which plugged many of the 
smaller bronchioles. The lungs, except for the apices, which were emphyse- 
IftatouB, were sodden with cedematous infiltration. No tuberculous deposits 

34 * 
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were found, and examination of smears of the lung and pleural exudate 
for tubercle bacilli was negative, though a few gram plus cocci were found 
singly and in short chains. 

Pneumonia, 

In the pneumonia of small Mammals, Birdt;, and Reptiles, in which one 
or both lungs are found wholly consolidated and hepatized, I find the histo¬ 
logical distinctions between lobar pneumonia and broncho-pneumonia, usually 
evident in human cases, are difficult to recognize. In cases therefore 
in which death is due primarily to pneumonic consolidation that is neither 
cancerous, tuberculous; nor mycotic, nor caused by other specific infection 
such as anthrax, the cause of deaths is recorded simply as “ Pneumonia.’’ 
Of the ten Mammals that succumbed to Pneumonia the largest was a Red 
Kangaroo (Ma^^^ropus rufus). The term broncho-pneumonia is at present 
reserved for recording those cases that show a primary inflammation of the 
bronchial mucosa extending down and ending as a capillary bronchitis, with 
consequent localized or nodular areas of pulmonary consolidation separated 
by tracts of soreated and serviceable lung. 


Bronchitis and Broncho-Pneumonia. 

During the winter months Apes share with human beings a special 
susceptibility to inflammations of the respiratory passages, which, as with us, 
usually commence with a “ cold.” They lack, however, the toleration and 
powers of recovery that we have acquired. With the Apes a cold is a serious 
disease which necessitates the patient’s immediate removal to hospital, where, 
if signs of bronchitis or broncho-pneumonia supervene, they are carefully 
nursed day and night by their keepers and are treated medically exactly 
as a child with broncho-pneumonia. 

Most of the young Anthropoids were down with “ colds ” or ” flu ” during 
the winter months, but we only lost one, a highly intelligent and docile 
Chimpanzee (Pan satyrus) that developed typical broncho-pneumonia. Two 
other cases of broncho-pneumonia, in a Gibbon and a Chimpanzee respectively, 
recovered. 

Two Sacred Baboons (Papio Mmadryas) also died from broncho-pneumonia 
after a residence of over five years on Monkey Hill. 

Another valuable animal that succumbed to this fatal disease was the 
black variety of the Jaguar (Felis onca) (Satan) which had been eighteen years 
in the collection. Septic bronchitis, ending in destruction of the bronchial 
mucosa, bronchiectasis, broncho-imeumonia, and gangrene of the lung 
is a common ending to old specimens of the large Felidae. 

A Racoon and a Palm-Civet died from septic bronchitis and broncho¬ 
pneumonia secondary to septic stomatitis and necrosis of the teeth and alveolar 
processes. 

II. Diseases of the Digestive System, 

The causes of death included under this heading are specified thus :— 

Mammals. Birds. Reptiles 

Catarrh of Intestines . 0 52 0 

Enteritis and Gastritis. 17 62 26 

Faecal Impaction and Intestinal Obstruction .. 2 6 7 
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Infectious Enteritis of Felidae, commonly known as “ Cat Distemper/* 
is included under this heading. 

Despite elaborate precautions for the prevention of this disease, an outbreak 
occurred among newly imported Felidte during the months of July, August, 
and September, as in previous years ; and on this occasion also the epizootic 
coincided with a “ wave ” in the incidence of the disease among domestic 
cats in the locality. 

Two Leopard cubs, G Tiger Cats, 3 Leopard Cats, and a Marbled Cat 
(12 Felidae in all) perished. 

The clinical aspects, morbid anatomy, and histology of this disease as it 
occurs in wild Felida^. was described in my Report for last year. My remarks 
on this year’s outbreak will refer to epizoological data and the hygienic aspect 
of the disease. 

The first two cases occurred in two Leopard cubs that sickened of the 
disease in the Sanatorium on 22nd and 23rd July—a month after arrival from 
abroad. They were promptly moved to the new Isolation Ward (North Bank), 
whore they died within forty-eight liours. The next case was in a Marbled Cat 
that arrived in the Sanatorium at about the same time (end of June) as the 
two Leoj)ard cubs ; it fell ill on 2l8t August and died within a week. No 
further cases occurred until September 18th, when a Rusty Tiger Cat that arrived 
on 2nd August was moved into the Small Cat Rouse on 8th September after 
a period of five weeks' quarantine in the Sanatorium. The animal fell 
sick on September 18th and died within twenty-four hours. Its cage companion 
of the same species expired likewise two days after. 

The disease having now started in the Small Cat House, spread to two 
Leopard Cats in adjoining cages. They both sickened on the 24th September, 
and were moved to the Isolation Ward, where they died the next day. 

On September 26th two more Leopard (/ats—one a recent (19/8/30) arrival 
from the Sanatorium, where it had been in quarantine since importation 
on 26th flunc—sickened of the disease ; one died on 28th September, the other, 
its cage companion in the Small C'at House, where it had been a resident for 
over five years, had a mild attack of C^at Distemper and recovered 
naturally. 

An American Tiger Cat imported on June 7th was moved into the Small 
Cat House on 8th September, and died of the disease on the 28th after twenty- 
four hours’ illness. This cult had probably escaped infection in the Sanatorium, 
but contracted the disease in the Small Cat House. 

Two Pampas Cats, both old inhabitants, tliat had been several years in the 
Small Cat House, fell sick on September 28th with what appeared to be a com¬ 
paratively mild attack of ('at Distemper, and since both recovered it would 
seem that they, like the old Leopard Cat, had acquired a resistance to the 
disease which young and newly imported cats lack. 

Three Tiger Cats imported in August or early September all died about 
two months after arrival. They wore probably infected during their period 
of quarantine in the Sanatorium, where they had been in indirect contact 
with one of the Leopard Cats above noted. 

Professor Edward Hindle, in conjunction with Dr. G. M. Findlay of the 
Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research, have very kindly investigated material 
from these cases. They confirm the view that the microscopic organisms 
found in the lesions are, like those found in Dog Distemper and human 
influenza, secondary invaders which, as it were, “ finish off ** the patient, 
but the initial cause of the disease appears to be a submicroscopic agent. 
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Professor Hindle and his colleague are now carrying out research as to the 
properties of a virus or submicroscopic pathogenic influence that has been 
isolated from these cases. They have obtained important results which 
seem to indicate the true pathology of the disease and the possibility of 
instituting a method of treatment. 

Notable points in the epizoology of this disease appear as follows :— 

1. Epizootics of acute Enteritis in Cats, known as Cat Distemper,” 
appear to recur year after year among our newly imported small 
Eelida) during the months of June, July, August, and September. Only 
two cases have occurred during the winter months, though the disease 
is undoubtedly endemic among London domestic cats all the year 
round. 

2. Small Felida 3 appear to acquire some resistance U) the disease 
by residence in the Gardens. 

3. Large Felida', exct^pt when young and newly imported, are not 
readily infected. Lion cubs, however, are most resistant to infection. 
Leopard cubs are most susceptible. 

4. The disease is endemic among domestic cats in London, which 
usually recover, but may be carriers. 

5. It is impossible to prevent entrance of the virus into the 
Gardens. 

6. The limit of the incubation period is not known; it may be 
a few days, or possibly extend to two months. 

As regards measures for preventing the spread of infection : in addition 
to those already indicated (the most important of which is the immediate 
isolation of an infecjted animal and all direct “ contacts,” animate and 
inanimate) the history of this and former outbreaks of Cat Distemper seems 
to indicate that, in addition to a period of at lea^t two months’ quarantine 
in the Sanatoi’ium, a further period of segregation is required for all newly 
imj)orted cats of the highly susceptible species; and it is therefore suggested 
that a s|x^cial den, with a run that could be partially turfed in summer and 
open for exhibition, should be set apart, preferably on the North Bank, for 
the recej)tion and retention of newly imported small cats for a period of from 
six montlis to a year. 

Psittacosis, 

In the absence of the special facilities required for the isolation of the 
etiological factor in this disease, and for proving it by biological tests, I can 
only affirm that no disease which in its epizoological, pathological, or clinical 
aspects could be identified with psittacosis has been found in the Society’s 
Aviaries, and it may be noted that the death-rate among Psittaciformes, 
espcially from enteritis and respiratory diseases, has been much lower since 
the birds have been accommodated in the new Parrot House, where they have 
more air-space and the general sanitary conditions are much improved. For 
practical purposes of prevention Psittacosis must be viewed as a filth disease 
that is engendered by overcrowding in filthy accommodation during the 
collecting, transport, and marketing of the birds. The remedy is the application 
of sanitary measures in commercial and private collections. 

The result of the intensive research by bacteriologists concerning the 
aetiology of this disease is that its bacterial origin has been disproved, and the 
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“ virus theory of its cause has been definitely established. The Zoological 
Society has supplied material, from parrots accidentally killed, for control 
experiments for research in the aetiology of psittacosis. Investigations have 
shown that the virus of psittacosis is undoubtedly of great interest and im¬ 
portance in veterinary and medical science, especially with regard to its 
possible relationship with the viruses of fowl plague and of certain affections of 
the human skin and nervous system with which it apparently has some 
afiinities *. 

Other morbid cmiditions of the alimentary system are recorded as follows :— 

A Palm-Civet {Paradoxurus hermaphroditus) died from acute dilatation 
and rupture of the stomach, following a surfeit of bananas that had apparently 
burst the stomach in fermenting. 

An African Civet-Cat {Civettidis civetta) died as a result of a remarkable 
series of abdominal catiistrophies following chronic constipation. The caecum 
and large intestines were enormously distended with tightly impacted scybala ; 
the abdominal viscera were displaced and there was complete intestinal 
obstruction. The cardiac end of the stomach was herniated through the crura 
of the diaphragm. The duodenum was much distended and twisted upon 
itself near its junction with the jejunum, the ilium was invaginated into itself 
for a length of about 2| inches, and there was much inflammatory reaction 
at the site of the duodenal volvulus and the iliac intussusception. 

Duodenal ulcers with secondary bacterial infection of the bile-ducts and 
empyema of the gall-bladder caused the death of a Brown Capuchin Monkey 
(Cebus fatuellus). 

A Harnessed Antelope (Tragelaphvs scri 2 dus) died from extensive non- 
tuberculous ulceration of the lamina* of the omasum. 

The rare Cbquercrs Sifaka (Projnthecus coquereli) lived only two months 
in the Gardens, when it succumbed to acute gangrenous inflammation of the 
caecum, secondary to constipation and impaction of scybalous masses in the 
large bowel 

Among Birds non-tuberculous ulcerations of the alimentary canal are 
a fairly common cause of death. The following may be noted :— 

A Cassowary {(Jasmrius casuarius) died from general septicaemia resulting 
from numerous small circular chronic ulcers of the cloaca for which no parasitic 
cause could be found. There was much gelatinous inflammatory exudate 
in the pelvic peritoneum and areolar tissue. The pericardium contained 
about 200 c.c. of blood-stained serous fluid, and there were small luemorrhages 
under the opicardium and endocardium, especially around the bases of the 
valves of the heart. 

An Undulated Hornbill (Rhyticeros undulatus) that had been eleven years 
in the collection died from general peritonitis due to perforation of a small 
circular ulcer of the ilium and extravasation of intestinal contents. The bird 
appeared to be very old ; extensive fibrotic and fatty degeneration was found 
in most of the viscera and in the arterial system. 

A Dominican Gull (Larus dominimnus) died from a duodenal ulcer situated 
at the entrance of the pancreatic ducts. There wa ^ secondary septic inflamma¬ 
tion of both lobes of the pancreas. 

Two Ibises (Endocimus rubra and Ibis cethiopica) died from ulcers of the 
gizzard for which no cause was apparent. 

Intestinal obstruction, caused by impaction of chalk-like masses of urates 

* Gordon, M. H., Virus Studies concerning the .etiology of Peittacosih, ” ‘ Lancet,’ May 1930. 
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etc. in the cloaea, is a condition to which birds in captivity are liable. The 
following example is typical:— 

A South African Ostrich {Stndhio avMralia)^ an old bird that had been five 
years in the Gardens, died primarily from intestinal obstruction due to the 
impaction of a large chalk-l^e mass of urates in the cloaca. The intestinal 
obstruction had apparently given rise to reversed peristalsis in the oviduct, 
rupture of an ovum, and escape of egg-material into the peritoneal cavity. 
The kidneys were affected with fibro-fatty degeneration. The ureters and their 
radicles were greatly distended with semi-solid urates. 

Among Reptiles and Amphibia diseases of the digestive tract cause heavy 
loss. The following cases are representative :— 

Extensive ulceration of the gastric mucosa, in which nearly the whole 
of the inner coat of the stomach was destroyed, caused the deaths of a Bengal 
Monitor (Varanua varanus), a Numskull Frog (liana adspersa), and a large 
Tortoise (Testudo denticvlaia). 

A very large Hamadryad (Naja hannah), 14 feet long, which was said 
to have fasted for nearly a year, died after swallowing a monitor. An abscess, 
3 inches in diameter, probably an infected helminth cyst, of which there were 
several in the peritoneum, was found in the muscular wall of the stomach, 
and there was also a severe membranous enteritis. 

A Common Boa (Boa constrictor) was killed by order on account of oedema 
and necrosis of the skin, which was so soft and sodden that it could be peeled 
off the body like wet paper. A large ulcer with raised indurated edges and 
covered with a leathery slough was found in the gastric mucosa. The skin 
condition seems to be a disease peculiar to snakes; it is rather uncommon 
and not always associated with grave internal disease. The cause is not 
known. 

General septicaemia, with pyaemic abscesses in liver and lungs and effusions 
into serous membranes, are very common complications of the severe and 
ulcerated forms of enteritb and gastritis in Reptiles^ 

Injuries and Accidents, 

Among the deaths from adbidental injuries the following may be 
cited:— 

A pregnant Lechwe Waterbuck (Kolms kche) was injured in the fiank 
by a companion. There was a small lacerated wound in the right posterior 
quadrant of the abdomen. Gas gangrene had commenced in it and was 
spreading along the abdominal muscles and fascial planes, and there was 
a general infection with gas forming auesrobic bacilli (B, welchii). There were 
contusions and haemorrhages on the right cornua of the uterus, which contained 
a fuU-time foetus in normal presentotion. The amnion was ruptured, the 
liquor amnii had escaped. The foetus was dead and gassy,” and was infected 
with gas-forming microbes. 

A young Beaver (Castor ccmadensis) that was born in the Menagerie and 
was successfully reai^ in the Sanatorium was killed by its parents when 
returned to the Beaver Pond. 

A Canadian Porcupine (Erdhizon dorsatvm) was killed by order, on account 
of paralysis of the hind limbs. Post-mortem revealed an old fracture di^ 
location of the spine, with distortion and compression of the spinal cord. 

A Binturong (ArctUis bmturong} died as a result of perforation of the rectum 
by a porcupine quill. 

Among birds a valuable Emu (Dromiceius n. hoUandke) died from per* 
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foration of the intestine with a piece of wire which passed into the liver, wh«re 
it gave rise to a large abscess. 

A King Vulture {Oypagvs papa), a Scops Owl (Otvs scops), and a Reeves’ 
Pheasant (Syrmaticus reevesi) died as a result of similar dietetic indiscretions. 

Tuberculosis- 

The number and percentage of deaths that occurred annually from this 
disease among Mammals, Aves, and Reptilia respectively, and the annual 
totals for the three classes of animals for five consecutive years are shown 
in the table below :— 


Table II. 


Year. 

Mammalii. 

Aves. 

Reptilia. 

Totals. 

1925 

24 or 6-1'1 

21 or 4-0% 

3 

48 or 3‘9 per cent, of all deaths. 

192(5 

38 or 12-5% 

13 or 2*4% 

3 

54 or 4*7 „ „ 

1927 

13 or 4-3% 

12 or 2'5 % 

3 

28 or 2*7 ,, ,, 

1928 . 

22 or 7-6% 

39 or (51% 

1 

62 or 5*1 „ „ 

1929 

12 or 4-0;'; 

29 or 4-6% 

3 

44 or 3*3 „ „ 

1930 . 

12 or 4-3% 

26 or 4*3% 

4 

42 or 3*4 „ „ 


In most cases the disease is caught in the Gardens, but there are'numerous 
instances where it has been introduced by mammals or birds obtained from 
other collections that Lave died of advanced chronic tuberculosis shortly 
after arrival in London. 

In the application of the tuberculin test to newly arrived wild animals, 
such as Cervidae and Bovida^ there is often serious risk of injury to the beast 
or the attendant in catching it up. So this method of detecting the disease 
in mammals is not practicable as a routine measure. 

The recognition of the disease in Birds is rarely possible during life, since 
even when extensively infected they may be in excellent plumage and show 
no indication of wasting until shortly before death. It does not appear to be 
at present possible to eradicate the germs of this disease from ground where 
they have been sown and reaped continuously for probably over a century, 
and are nurtured in animals in which it is rarely practicable to diagnose the 
infection in an early stage, or to segregate those that are infected. Moreover, 
our ample stock of tubercle bacilli is augmented by frequent importations 
from abroad, and even by our London wild fowl and game-birds from home 
estates. I believe, however, experience shows that the ravages of this disease 
in our Collection can be and are restricted by the application of sanitary 
measures that are practicable—such as the immediate destruction of infected 
animals whenever the disease can be diagnosed during life ; by improvements 
in the housing and general hygienic conditions of the creatures under our care; 
by the careful observation of newly imported susceptible animals whilst 
they are in quarantine and the elimination of those that are found to be 
infected* 

Under the more natural conditions and greater freedom that animals will 
enjoy at Whipsnade it is not expected that ttiberculosis will be the serious 
problem it is in the crowded London Gardens. In stocking the place, however, 
some will be advisable before admitting susceptible mammals 

and birds that have been previously living for a long period under conditipns 
of captivity or semi-domeBtioation. 
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The mammalian cases of tuberculosis were distributed among the following 
families:— 


Cercopithecidae (Langur). 1 

CebidsB (New-World Monkeys). 1 

Bovidae (Antelope). 4 

CervidaB (Deer) . 2 

Felidae (Tiger). 1 

Ursidae (Bear) . 2 

Pteropodidae (Fruit-Bat) .. ... 1 

Total . 12 


In twenty-three necropsies on Primates only two cases of tuberculosis 
were found, namely, in a Langur from India and in a Brown Capuchin (Cebus 
fatuellus) from South America. Both these animals arrived in a tuberculous 
condition, and died in quarantine a few days after arrival. 

Of the mammalian cases the following are noteworthy :— 

A newly arrived Robinson’s Langur {Pithecm robinsoni) was suspected 
of tuberculosis. Its faeces were examined microscopically, and endothelial 
cells filled with nests of acid-fast bacilli were numerous in the preparations. 
Tuberculosis was diagnosed, and the animal killed as a sanitary precaution. 
Extensive tuberculous ulceration of the ileum was found affecting the mucosa, 
solitary foUicles, and Peyer’s patches. 

Although the finding of a few acid-fast bacilli in the excreta of an herbi¬ 
vorous animal is of no significance, I have found on more than one occasion 
that when endothelial cells containing nests of acid-fast bacilli within them are" 
excreted in considerable numbers intestinal tuberculosis can be diagnosed. 
Examination of fasces for tubercle bacilli is a routine procedure in newly arrived 
Primates in which the general condition is suggestive of tubercular infection. 

A Blaekbuck (ArUUope cervicapra) died from pulmonary tuberculosis 
of the bovine type five months after arrival in the Gardens. The disease was 
chronic, and advanced to such an extent that it was almost certainly infected 
elsewhere. One of its companions also died of chronic tuberculosis within 
three weeks of arrival; the disease was then immediately diagnosed by the 
presence of a breaking down tubercle under the jaw. 

The animals were members of a small herd of Blackbuck that was imported 
from India in April, and there can be little doubt they were infected in that 
country. 

Another Blackbuck of this herd had been sent to Whipsnade, and died of 
advanced tuberculosis shortly after arrival there. 

These three cases are of hygienic mterest in that they were retained in the 
London Gardens for a long period ox segregation pendii^ despatch to Whip¬ 
snade ; they demonstrate the necessity for an adequate period of quarantine 
for all newly imported Bovidae before they are tum^ out. 

Moreov^, recent records of similar importations of communicable disease 
in other animals and birds clearly indicate the prudence of augmenting our 
faofiities for segr^ating and testing such new arrivals as may introduce infec¬ 
tious or contagious maladies. 

A Sable .^atelope (Hippciragvs Higer) that had been nearly seven years 
in the GoUeetion suffered from an intractable skin disease (? Seborrhoea) 
and died in the Sanatorium from the chronic bovine form of tub^r^osis. 
Both lungs and pleura were studded throuj^ioirt with tubercles. The spleen 
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aad liver also contained many tuberculous nodules. The hepatic gland was 
the size of a hen’s egg and was full of pus. There was a tuberculous deposit 
about the size of a bean in the left kidney. The bronchial and tracheal lymph- 
glands were enlarged and caseating. 

Tuberculosis in large Felidae is fortunately not very common. The case 
of a large Tiger (Fdis tigria) is therefore worth recording. The animal 
had been ill for some months with “ chest trouble ” and progressive emaciaticm. 
The condition found at post-mortem was purulent broncho-pneumonia 
with extenMve cavi^tion and gangrene of both lungs. The pleurae were 
thickened and inflamed and contained about 600 c.c. of straw-coloured 
fluid. The bronchi were filled with foul muco-pus. The lower lobes of both 
lungs were mostly converted into abscess cavities, which were blown out 
with air and contained dirty-looking greenish pus and shreds of gangrenous 
lung-tissue. The walls of the cavities consisted of ragged broken-down pul¬ 
monary tissue surrounded by consolidated margins of the lung. The upper 
two lobes of the right lung were dirty grey in colour and completely consolidat^. 
The upper lobes of the left lung were emphysematous and contained deposits 
of broken-down caseating tissue. Smears from the consolidated portions of the 
lung contained acid-fast bacilli in considerable numbers, though in sections 
they were scanty and not easily found. This was a case of feline phthisis, 
with secondary infections of the cavities with pyogenic and putrefactive 
organisms Mr. LoveU, late bacteriologist to the Society, has kindly examined 
portions of the lung and bronchial glands. He agrees that the primary infection 
was tuberculous, and from the gland he has isolated a tubercle bacillus which 
by cultural and pathogenicity test appears to be bovine type. If this distinctive 
disease of the large Felid® is primarily a tuberculous infection, its apparently 
infective nature can be understood. The disease is chronic, and inevitably 

progresses to a fatal termination. » .. . . i 

A case of tuberculosis occurred m a Sun Bear (Ursus malayanus) that had 
been six years in the Gardens. It is of interest in that the meninges were 
affected. The primary lesion was a tuberculous broncho-pneumonia with 
pleural effusion. Small purulent tuberculous foci and areas of consolidation 
were found in the lungs. The tracheo-bronchial glands were enlarged ; some 
of them contained tuberculous abscesses, and there was pus in the bronchioles, 
bronchi and trachea. The meninges at the base of the brain were thickened and 
adherent, bathed in pus, and studded with small tubercles, and there was 
a tuberculous abscess in the right internal (»psule of the brain. Tubercle 
bacilli were found in smears of pus from all lesions. , , , 

Another Sun Bear {Uraue malayanua) was infected with tuberculosis on 
arrival and died shortly afterwards in an advanced and generalized condition 
of the’disease. Both lungs were packed with tubercles and almost entirely 
consolidated, and there was a typical phthisical cavity at the base of one lung. 
The thyroid, thymus, and tracheal glands were all matted together in a con- 
fused mass of tubercles. There were tabes mesenteria, tuberculous peritonitis, 
and tubercular deposits in the kidneys and adrenals. The animal had been 
transferred to liondon in a tuberculous condition from another collection. 
BacUlua tvbercvioaia of bovine type was cultmed from this case. 

An Indian Fruit-Bat (Pteropua gigaiUeua) that had been eight years m the 
Gardens died from tuberculous peritonitis and tabes mesenteries. Miliary 
tubercles were scattered over the peritoneal surfaces of the liver and spleen, 
and about 100 c.c. of slightly blood-stained fluid was found in the peritoneal 
oavitv The mesenteric and hepatic lymph-glands were enlarged to such 
w eit^t as to cause pressure on ihe mesenteric veins and hyperesmia of the 
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intestinal walls and mucosa. Many of the enlarged glands were caseating 
and contained tubercle bacilli in large numbers. The tuberculous lesions in this 
case were confined to the abdominal lymphatic system, and none could be 
found elsewhere. 

Dr. Stanley Griffith, of Cambridge, has kindly investigated tuberculous 
material from this animal, and proved it to be infected with the bovine type 
of Bacillus tuberculosis. 

The bat had been eight years in the Collection, and the only milk it ever 
had was an occasional allowance of condensed milk. A similar finding of bovine 
tubercle in an Indian Fruit-Bat is recorded by Dr. Scott in his Aimual Report 
for 1925. 

The twenty-six cases of tuberculosis among Birds were distributed among the 
following orders:— 


Accipitriformes. 1 

Auseriformes. 9 

Ardeiformes. 1 

GaUiformes. 7 

Columbiformes . 1 

Passeriformes. 3 

Piciformes . 1 

Psittaciformes. 3 


26 


All the cases among Anseriformes came from the Three-Island Pond. The 
prevalence of tuberculosis among the ducks on this pond is of interest in that 
it is not confined to pinioned birds, but occurs also among non-pinioned 
Mandarin Teal that have access to other ornamental waters in the vicinity. 
It is curious that the disease has not been found among the Flamingoes occupy¬ 
ing the same enclosure. 

Among the GaUiformes were three Pea-fowl and four Common Pheasants 
{Phasianus colchicus). The latter were the last of a batch of seven that came 
from an estate in Westmorland, all of which died from generalized tuberculosis 
shortly after arrival and were probably infected when received. 

Among noteworthy examples of this disease in birds the following may be 
mentioned:— 

A Jackson’s Whydah-bird {Drepanoplectes jacksoni) that had lived in the 
Gardens for twenty-one years died from the pressure effects of an abdominal 
tumour which was about the size of ,a filbert-nut and occupied most of the 
abdominal cavity, displacing the viscera. On section the tumour was found 
to consist of cheese-like material enclosed in a fibrous capsule. Micro¬ 
scopical examinations revealed masses of tubercle baciUi in a structureless 
matrix with giant-cell systems in the enveloping capsule. The spleen could 
not be found, and it seemed that the tumour was an encysted and quiescent 
tuberculous deposit which had originated in the spleen and had completely 
destroyed any sign of splenic tissue. No active tubercular disease could be 
found in any part of the body, and the only other pathological condition found 
was extensive fatty atheroma of the aorta, the first part of which was dilated 
to form an aneurismal sac nearly as big as the heart. Despite ^e bird’s age 
and loss of spleen its g^ral oonditkm was good, it was in full breeding-plumage, 
and the teatloles showed normal seasonal ^tivity 

Another curious case of tuberculosis oocm^ in a Green-billed Toucan 
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{Bhamphastos dicohrus) that had been seven years in the Collection. The 
bird was killed by order on account of difficulty of breathings apparently due 
to obstruction in the respiratory passages. At the post-mortem examination 
it was found that the whole trachea from larynx to syrinx was lined and partially 
obstructed with a whitish caseating deposit on the mucous membrane. Micro* 
scopical examination revealed masses of tubercle bacilli in the tracheal mucosa, 
which was extensively ulcerated and destroyed. The lungs were congested 
and oedematous, but contained no tuberculous deposits, and there was no sign 
of tuberculosis elsewhere. 

A Mandarin Duck {Aix galericulata) that had been ten years in the Gardens 
presented a remarkable degree of tuberculosis of the kidneys. The lower pole 
of each kidney was swollen to form an irregular nodular tumour the size of a large 
walnut. On section the swelling was found to consist of a mass of tuberculous 
nodules containing swarms of tubercle bacilli. The adrenals were normal. 
The primary focus appeared to be in the lungs. 

A Yellow-winged Parrakeet {Brotogeris virescens) died from a big tumour 
of the adrenal glands, which were uniformly enlarged and conjoined. On 
microscopical examination the tumour was seen to be a mass of tuberculous 
deposits packed with acid-fast bacilli. The centre of the tumour was necrosed 
and surrounded by a giant cell system. There were no other deposits. 

Reptilian tuberculosis occurred as follows :— 

In a Long-necked Terrapin (Chehdina longicollis) tubercles about the size 
of a hemp-seed were scattered throughout both lungs. There was no pulmonary 
consolidation, but the large air-spaces were filled with blood-stained gelatinous 
exudate. I'he hepatic lymph-gland was much enlarged and consisted of a cluster 
of tuberculous nodules containing enormous numbers of acid-fast bacilli. 
Dr. Stanley Griffith and Mr. Lovell, of the London School of Tropical 
Medicine, have cultured the organism, which is known as the cold-blooded or 
reptilian type of tubercle bacillus, and is pathogenic to frogs. The relationship 
of this microbe to the bacillus of human, bovine, and avian tuberculosis is 
doubtful. 

In a Black-and-Gold Tree-Snake (Boiga dendrophila) the upper part of the 
lung contained a few small tubercles and in the lower half a tubercular abscess. 
Acid-fast bacilli were numerous in the lesions, and this specimen also was sent 
to Dr. Stanley Griffith. 

In a Mocassin Snake {Ancistrodon piscivorus) the infection was general. 
Caseating tuberculous deposits were found in lung, liver, spleen, kidneys, and 
mesentery. Masses of acid-fast bacilli were found in smears from all the lesions. 

I will conclude my remarks on tuberculosis by referring to the apparent 
rarity of tuberculous osteitis and arthritis in animals. I have not yet seen 
a case of primary tuberculous infection of joint or bone in captive wild animals, 
and only two, both in Primates, are recorded by my predecessor Dr. H.H. Scott; 
whereas in human pathology tuberculous lesions of joints and bones account 
for half the cripples in our hospitals for children. 


Mycosis, 

Apart from the fact that few susceptible birds like Penguins have been 
imported during the year, there has been a verv satisfactory fall in the incidence 
of this disease. Only nine (1-6 per cent.) of birds and four (116 per cent.) of 
reptiles succumbed to mycosis, whereas in 1929 there were fifty (9*76 per cent.) 
of avian deaths from this disease. There are no deaths from m^^cosis in 
maipwds to record this year. 
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The following avian cases ma;^ be noted :— 

Two cases occurred in Penguins. One bird, a King Penguin (Aptefudytes 
peUagonia), had been in the Gardens for three years and six months. It was 
very fat, but had a difficult moult and was entirely naked during most of the 
summer. The anterior intermediate air-sacs were lined with a tough, shrunken, 
and apparently dead felting of mycotic growth, in which neither fruit-heads 
nor other evidence of activity could be recognized. On the surface of the 
left lung, however, there were small recently formed mycotic foci, surrounded 
by extensive areas of congestion and consolidation implicating almost the whole 
lung; apparently an acute infection of the lung had arisen from chronic or 
quiescent foci of the disease in the air-sacs. 

The other case, a Rock-hopper Penguin (Caiarrhactea chrysocofne)^ was 
one of two survivors of a batch of sixteen Penguins that arrived eighteen 
months ago from the Falkland Islands. The disease was extensive and of long 
standing. The air-sacs were distended with thick hard lumps of mycotic 
deposit which encroached on the thoracic and abdominal cavities and displaced 
the viscera. In this case also death was due to pneumonic consolidation as 
a result of invasion of the lung by miliary mycosis. 

An Argus Pheasant {Argimanus argua) died from suffocation caused by 
a mycotic growth (Aapergillua) in the syrinx, which completely blocked the 
lumen of the right bronchus. There was also a mycotic nodule in the substance 
of the right lung, which was severely congested and in part consolidated. 

A Sugar-bird (Cyanerpea cyaneua) di^ from pulmonary mycosis affecting 
the left anterior intermediate air-sac, with extensive invasion of the lung with 
mycotic elements and consequent pneumonic consolidation. 

Two Bull-Frogs presented the maoroscopical and microscopical lesions 
of generalized infection with the fungus described as Mmdlia batrachia by 
Dr. Scott, 

Diamaea of the Blood and Circvlatory Syatem ,' 

Ancemia accounted for the deaths of one Mammal, nine Birds, and one 
Reptile. Seven of the birds, six of which were Ornate Lorikeets {Trichoghaaua 
(^naiua), died shortly after importation from severe anscmia associated with 
mass infection of the blood with the parasites of bird malaria (Hamoproteua). 
In all cases the blood infection was intense, and about half the blood corpuscles 
contained parasites which were seen in all stages of growth, including many 
free gametes. On looking at a cage of these birds one morning I saw one 
suddenly drop dead from its perch. I examined it at once, and found most of the 
bl )od-cells were infected with hsBmoproteus. Sections of the brain and internal 
visoeni were made, but showed nothing in any way resembling human cerebral 
malaoda. There was, however, an intense concentration of parasitized cells 
and pigment in the lungs, which we^te congested. It would appear that death 
was due to asphyxia from clogging of the lungs with parasites and pigment. 

Grave degrees of primary anaemia, characterized by extreme pallor of the 
muscular system, lungs, liver, and kidneys, and a thin watery condition of the 
blood, with mononuclear leucocytosis and irregularity in shape and size of the 
red biood-corpuBcles, some of which contain no nuclei, caused the death of 
a Glossy Ibis {Pk^ia fakineUua) and a Scarlet Ibis (Endocimua rvbra). In 
a Rosy-faoed Love-bird (AgaponnM roaeiedUia) anaeima was associated with 
pronounced jaundice. 

In two birds anemia was Miodated with old age and several years 
resideiice in the Crardena. In both oasea the mioiosoopical b!ood-|»kd^ wai} 
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that of pernicious anaemia, in which the normoblasts were represented by red 
cells having double or quadruple nuclei associated with other erythrocyte 
abnormalities usually found in extreme anaemia of pernicious type. 

In a Sun-bird (Nectarinia) the blood-picture was that of spleno-meduUary 
type, and was associated with an enormous spleen, which filled up half the 
body-cavity to the displacement of other organs. 

In a newly arrived African Civet (Civettictes civetta) that was killed by order 
as unfit for exhibition, piroplasmosis was found. The parasites were found 
in pairs in the red blood-cells, also free in the plasma. The specimen was 
referred to Dr. Wenyon, F.R.S., of the Wellcome Bureau of Scientific Research, 
who identified the parasite as probably Babesia civettce, described in 1920 by the 
Leger Brothers from the blood of an African Civet. The blood was thin 
and watery, and there was general anaemia of the tissues. 

An Iguana (Igimna iguana) died from a severe leukaemia in which the white 
cells in the blood appeared to outnumber the red corpuscles. The blood 
was a pale pink in colour. No abnormality was recognized in the internal 
organs. 

Diseases of the Heart arid Blood-vessels accounted for the deaths of 1 Mammal, 
8 Birds, and 2 Reptiles. 

A Black Lemur {Ijcmur rmcaco) died from a haemorrhagic infarction of the 
heart-muscle, which occupied nearly the whole of the apical portion of the 
loft ventricle. The infarct was associated with atheroma of the arteries and 
extreme olx^sity. 

The following c;ases of Endocarditis in birds may be noted :— 

A Peacock Pheasant (Polyplectron hicalcaratum) died from chronic endo¬ 
carditis, with an acute exacerbation and deposits of recent vegetations on the 
mitral valve, which were sclerosed and mdematous. On removing the calvarium 
a subdural hsemorrhage was found enclosing the whole brain in blood-clot. 
There was no sign of injury. 

A Bar-tailed Godwit {Limosa lapponica) died from endocarditis affecting 
the mitral valve, which was encrusted with veiTucose vegetations. 

A Vulturine Guineafowl {Acrylliurn vulturinum) died as a result of verrucoso 
endocarditis affecting the muscular plate representing the tricuspid valve. 
The vegetations almost occluded the auriculo-ventricular opening. There 
was evidence of considerable myocardial inflammation. 

A Black-backed Gull (Larus marinus) died from chronic endocarditis, 
apparently of old standing. There was much sclerosis and puckering of the 
flaps of the mitral valve, the chordae tendine® were thickened and contracted, 
and there was a line of small vegetations along the septae and lateral walls 
of the right auriculo-ventricular opening. All the great arteries were athero¬ 
matous and their lumina very constricted in places. The great veins were 
dilated and full of clot, tiie liver was atrophied, and the lungs were in a condition 
of pneumonic consolidation. 

A Golden Hangnest (Icterus mrdhorus) that had been fifteen years in the 
Gardens died as a result of fibrosis of the auricles and advanced atheroma. 

A Ruff [Pavoncella pugnax) that had been two years in the Gardens and was 
excessively fat died from heart failure due to fatty infiltration and degeneration 
of the myocardium. A Roller (Coracias garrulus) died from a similar condition; 
the whole heart of this bird was encased in fat. 

Pexicarditia with purulent effusion caused the death of a Rhesus Monkey 
(ifococa mukda). Bacillus pyocyaneus was isolated in pure culture from the 
periofuedial pus* The source of infection could not be found* Examination 
Im tubercle was neigative. 
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An Eagle-Owl (Bvbo maximua) saocumbed to pericarditis with effiuncm 
associated with chronic nephritis. 

A Say’s Toad {Bufo cognatue) died from myocarditis and hfemorrhadc 
pericarditis, possibly caused by numerous helminth cysts located in the areolar 
tissue around the base of the heart. 

A Nose-homed Viper (Bitis naaicornis) died from pumlent pericarditis 
and myocarditis. 

Diseases of the Urinary System. 

Diseases of the kidney caused the deaths of 11 Mammals, 27 Birds, and 
2 Reptiles. 

The following mammalian cases may be noted :— 

A Ring-tailed Coati {Nasm nasm) that had been nine years in the Collection 
died from impaction of renal calculus in the right ureter. Numerous calculi 
were found in the pelvices or embedded in the calices of both kidneys, which 
showed also fibrosis and contraction of the organs, with atrophy of the glandular 
substance and cystic dilatation of the pelves and urinary tubules. A calculus 
about the size of a hemp-seed was tightly impacted in the right ureter. The 
stones were aU of a dirty grey or brown colour, angular in shape, dense, hard, 
and apparently consisted of l^th lurates and oxalates. 

A Bay Duiker {Cephalophus dorsalis) died from chronic interstitial nephritis 
associated with nephrolithiasis. In this case there were over a dozen minute 
calculi (renal sand) embedded in the calices and lying free in the pelves, 
which were severely inflamed. The right kidney was much contracted, 
its surface puckered, and it resembled a small walnut in shape and size. There 
was much fibrosis of both kidneys, sclerosis of arteries and cortical glomeruli, 
cystic dilatation of the tubules, and degeneration of the renal epithelium. 

A Swamp Deer (Rvcervus duvawdii) that had been eighteen years in the 
Gardens was killed by order as unfit for exhibition. The Mdneys were cystic, 
contracted, deep red in colour, tough and fibrous on section. Both kidneys 
were surrounded by hard stony nodules of calcified fat. Apparently phosphates 
and carbonates of calcium had been deposited in portions of devitalized and 
necrosed fatty tissue. Microscopical examination of the kidneys showed great 
proliferation of fibrous tissue, sclerosis of renal arteries, cystic dilatation 
of the renal tubules, hyaline degeneration of the tubular epithelium, and 
glomerular tufts. Fibrotio changes in the liver of this animal were accompanied 
by remarkable cystic dilatations and proliferation of the bile-capillaries, which 
gave rise to grey spongy areas in the liver substance. 

A Wolf {Canis lupus) was killed by order as suffering from the clinical 
symptoms of kidney disease. The morbid anatomical appearance of the kidneys 
was that of chronic parenchymatous nephritis. The capsule could not be 
separated from the small and contracted kidneys without tearing away part 
of their substance. The kidneys were removed and portions fixed immediately 
after death. Histological examinatioh showed parts of the kidney where its 
normal structure had been entirely replaced by fibrous tissue. The glomeruli 
were not destroyed to any gmt extent, but the cytoplasm of the tubular 
epithelium had undergone disintegration and the cdl nuclei had largely dis¬ 
appeared. 

A Black Bat (BaUus raitus), the last of a batch of four, all of which succumbed 
to renal disease, died from impaction of a renal calculus the size of a hemp-seed 
in the right ureter, and ^nsequent oystio dilatatiim of the privis of ^e oxm. 
There was also a eonsiderame amount of ** rensi sand in the medulkw 
subfftinoe* 
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In the other three rats renal cysts were associated with fibrosis or nephritis 
of the chronic interstitial type. In two cases a large renal cyst had ruptured 
into the peritoneal cavity and caused secondary peritonitis. A Leptospira 
icteroh(B7rwrrhagice infection was suspected, but could not be confirmed by 
finding the Leptospira microscopically. 

A Sumatran Porcupine (Hystrix hngicauda) that had been eight years 
in the Gardens died from nephritis. The kidney was pale in colour and cystic 
throughout, and there was no flifferentiation between cortex and medulla. 
Microscopical examination revealed an interstitial nephritis with extensive 
round-cell infiltration, proliferation, and commencing fibrosis of the interstitial 
tissue. There was thickening of Bowman’s capsule and atrophy of the glomeruli 
and tubules ; many of the latter were distended to form cysts. No arterio¬ 
sclerosis was observed. 

In more than half the cases of avian nephritis the inflammatory conditions 
found appeared to have originated as defects in elimination resulting in renal 
constipation and clogging of the urinary tubules and ureters with semi-solid, or 
even solid, white deposits of urates. In such cases the kidneys are usually 
enlarged and dirty yellow in colour, and hsemorrhages may be seen in the soft and 
friable tissue, which in some cases shows evidence of fatty or lipoid cgcnera- 
tion. The condition is sometimes associated with anaemia and oedema of the 
lungs; and the serous membranes of the heart and abdominal viscera may appear 
to be whitewashed with a film of urates which quickly dissolve away in preser¬ 
vative fluids. Septic infection and pyelonephritis is an occasional complication. 

Microscopically the lesions are seen to vary in extent, but may bo sum¬ 
marized as follows :— 

Degeneration changes, hyaline, fatty, or lipoid, arc conspicuous, and affect 
mainly the tubular epithelium ; or the tubules may be devoid of epithelium 
and dilated to form cysts filled with amorphous material and pus cells. Around 
the radicles of the ureters there is usually much inflammatory reaction, and 
areas of necrosis or proliferation of fibrous tissue may be seen extending along 
the adjacent intertubular spaces. Arteriosclerosis is not often found in this 
form of nephritis. 

Among the birds thus affected the following species may be mentioned :— 
A Javan Hawk-Eagle (SjnzaHiis liimiuMtus cirrhatns), Stanley Crane {Tetrapteryx 
paradisea), Cattle Egret (Bubulcm coromandus). Great American Egret (iferodios 
egreUa), Heron (Ardm cinerea), African Tantalus (Psevdotantalm ibis), Pileated 
Guan (Penelope pileata), White-tailed Jay (Cyarwcorax mystacalis), Rosella 
Parrakeet (PkUycercus eximivs), Japanese Hawfinch (Eophona persomtus), 
Common Pheasant (Phasiamis cokUcm), three Malay Orange Flower-peckers 
(Dicomm trigonostigma). Raven (Corvus corax), Silver Gull (Larus novee- 
hoUandim), Kite (Milvus milvus), Ruff (Philormrchus pugnax), an Oyster- 
catcher (Hoematopus ostral^us), a Blue Turaco (CorOmila cristatn), and a Sun- 
bird (?). 

The following cases of kidney disease in birds may also be noted ;— 

An Australian Cassowary (Casmrius casuarim johnsonii) died from chronic 
nephritis associated with myocarditis and myocanlial infarction. There were 
patches of fibrotic tissue in the upper lobes of both kidneys. Microscopic 
examination revealed extensive fatty and colloid degeneration of the renal 
epithelium in tubules and glomeruli. The glomerular tufts were frequently 
absent from Bowman’s capsules, which were distended to form cysts filled 

with amorphous material. , , 

A Gold Pheasant (Chrysolophus pictus) died from extensive cystic disease 
of the kidneys associated with fibrosis and senile changes in other organs and 

Fteo. Zooh. Soo*—1931. *5 
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structures. The cysts iu this case were the size of large peas and contained 
clear fluid. 

A series of seven remarkable cases of avian nephritis affecting wild pheasants 
was sent for examination during the summer from an estate in Norfolk where 
many adult pheasants had been picked up dead. The kidneys in all oases 
examined were greatly and uniformly enlarged, pale buff in colour, with 
haemorrhagic mottlings. Microscopic examination of sections revealed intense 
inflammatory reaction around the glomeruli and tubules, the epithelium 
of which was desquamating and degenerated. The only other lesions found 
in the body were small extravasations of blood in the areolar tissue of the 
thorax and abdominal cavities and in the serous membranes of some of the 
cases. 

The possibility of chemical poisoning was excluded. The morbid anatomical 
flndings, especially the nephritis, seemed to point to fowl plague as a possible 
cause of the epizootic. Unfortunately there was no clinical history of the 
disease nor opportunity to confirm this tentative diagnosis by animal tests for 
the virus, and it was not possible to obtain nervous tissue sufSciently fresh to 
permit of neuro-pathological investigation. 

Renal disease in Reptiles, apart from helminthic infection, is not ooimnon ; 
only two cases are recorded—a Grass Snake {Ophiosaurus apua) and a Long- 
nosed Viper (Vipera ammodytes ); both died from septic pyeloneidiritis. 

Diseases of the Oeneralive System acoormted for the deaths of 4 Mammals, 
11 Birds, and 11 Reptiles. Of the Mammals an African Brush-tailed Porcupine 
(Atherurus afrieantis) and a Mouflon (Ovis musimon) died in labour. A Puma 
{Felis conador) died from septic metritis; the uterine mucosa was severely 
inflamed and ulcerated and the cornua were infiltrated with pus. A Californian 
Ground Squirrel (Citettus) died from cystitis, with secondary abscesses in the 
prostate and semintd vesicles, which had burst into the peritoneal cavity. 

All the birds and most of the reptiles died from egg-binding or its secondary 
complications, salpingitis, and septicaemia due to necrosed ova, or to rupture 
and escape of egg-contents into the peritoneal cavity. 

Three viviparous reptiles died as a result of retention of dead fcetuses 
in the genital tract. 

Diseases of the Liver and QdlLbladier. 

4 Mammals, 6 Birds, and 1 Reptile died from fatty degeneration of the 
liver—the commonest livw disease in the Gardens. 

A Diana Monkey {Cercopi^us diatia) died from gall-stones, cholecystitis, 
and impaction of a gall-stone in the cystic duct. The gall-bladder was distei^ed 
with mucous and contained several small greenish calculi of cholesterin and 
bilirubin-calcium. The liver was firm and fibrotic and was dotted throughout 
with small greyish spots which prbved to be necrotic foci, ^ere was also 
an infarct in the left lung. 

. Two Mammals, a Viscacha {Viseaeia viscaeia), a Mouflon (Ovis musimon), 
died from cholecystitis, secondary infeoti<m cd the biliary channels, and ^patitis. 

A Doutooouu (Aotes felintts) and a Beindem- (Bangijer tanmdus) died from 
abscess of the liver; in the former case the abscess was j^mic and seoondaiy 
to inflanunation of the rectum, in the latter an w^ed metid {dn about 
2 indies long was found in the pus from a large hepatic abscess. 

A Sulphur-crested Cockatoo (Kakatoe geUerita) died from Uliaiy oirriuMds 
associated with genwal dropsy of4he tissues, ascites, and peikaidial 
The liver was pale, hard, (hrunkrai, and i^ular, and oooribtiK} mostly 
fibrous tissue. 
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Two Snakes and a Monitor died as a result of abscesses of the liver. Multiple 
miUary abscesses of the liver are common in reptiles. They are not unlike 
helminth cysts, but can be distinguished by histological examination. 

Diseases of Olands and Internal Secretion, 

Hyperplastic enlargement of the thyroid gland is not uncommonly found 
in association with other diseases directly causing death in small carnivores 
such as civets, foxes, and others. Thyroid disease in herbivorous animals 
is uncommon. 

The following case in a Coypu (Myocastor coypus) is therefore perhaps 
worthy of note. The case presented an extreme degree of cystic degeneration 
of both thyroid and thymus glands. The former was about the size of a tangerine 
orange and in appearance resembled a cluster of small purple grapes, the 
vesicles being filled with dark red fluid. Microscopical examination showed 
interstitial inflammation and papillomatous proliferation of the vesicular 
epithelium into the lumina of the cysts. The adrenals in this case were also 
very large, an enlargement due to hyperplasia of the medulla and engorgement 
of the medullary sinusoids. 

Only one case of thyroid disease was found in a bird. A Budgerigar 
{Melopsittacus undvlatus) died from pulmonary hcemoiThage apparently caused 
by pressure and displacement of the structures of the neck by relatively enormous 
thyroids the size of big peas. On microscopic examination they showed cystic 
degeneration of the thyroid vesicles, which were filled with blood and cell debris ; 
the greater part of the glandular enlargement, however, consisted of parath3n'oid 
tissue. 


Neoplastic Diseases, 

A Orison (Orison furax) died from a tumour affecting nearly the whole of the 
right lobe of the liver. The tumour was somewhat larger than a cricket ball, 
its surface was uneven, due to projecting blood cysts and cancerous nodules. 
On section the liver tumour was seen to blend intimately with the parenchyma. 
It was dark in colour and held together by a fibro-reticular structure. In the 
centre were large cavities filled with blood clot. The gall-bladder was shrunken 
and atrophied, and the bile-ducts were involved in the growth which obliterated 
the portal fissure. There was no great enlargement of any of the hepatic 
abdominal or other glands, and no metastases could be found in any other 
organs or structure. The blood was thin and watery and all the tissues were 
ansemic. 

Histological examination: the sections show areas of necrosis and fatty 
degeneration lying amidst a homo^neous mass of polyhedral cells with granular 
cystoplasm and nuclei irregular in size and broken, but showing no mitosis, 
file cells are arranged m irregular clumps or in long strands with sinusoids 
between them, but the radiating columns characteristic of liver tissue are not 
evident. No portal tracts, with bile-duct, artery, and vein, can be found 
in the growth. There are, however, numerous sinusoids, capillaries, and thin- 
walled blood-vessels supported by scanty connective-tissue stroma in which 
&ere are extensive hfismorrhages. No cirrhosis is present and there are no 
metastasic deposits found in the hepatic lymph-glands. 

The tumour is diagnosed as a liver-cell carcinoma. 

A Black-backed Squirrel (Sciwus hypopyrrhus) died from the effects of 
a uterine tumonr. The body of the uterus was dense and fibrous; its lumen 
to be oeduded, and the two cornua were consequently distended with 
secretion* Growing from the extremity of the right utmne cornu 

36 ^ 
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there was a tough fibrotio tamour about the size of a walnut. The ovaries 
were atrophied and the Fallopian tubes shrunken. 

Histological examination of sections of the tumour revealed a neoplason 
of fibro-myomatous structure in which fibrous elements, interspersed with 
a few wisps of muscle, predominate. Part of the tumour shows gland-tubules 
with cystic dilations embedded in a cellular stroma. A few mitotic figures 
can be seen, but in the absence of metastases or of infiltration it is doubtful 
if this tumour can be classified as malignant, though it was undoubtedly the 
cause of death. 

A Palm Squirrel (Furmnbvlua palmarum) died from a remarkable 
hflemorrhagic and hyperplastic enlargement of the mesenteric glands. The 
swollen glands formed, relative to the size of the animal, enormous tumours 
that distended the abdominal cavity displacing and compressing all other 
organs ; they were soft, friable, and haemorrhagic, the largest about the size 
and colour of a mulberry. Sections of the glands showed much haemorrhage 
amongst closely-packed lymphocytes and infiammatory cells with broken-up 
nuclei. The condition was associated with a severe anaemia, which, however, 
was not a leukaemia. The tumour-like overgrowth of the mesenteric glands 
was inflammatory in nature, probably due to bacterial infection. 

A Triton Hamster {Cricettdua triton) died from septic infection and necrosis 
of a large lipoma growing from the subcutaneous fat of the left temporal region 
of the head. Microscopic examination of sections of the tumour snowed areas 
of fat, necrosed tissue, pus, and other inflammatory cells infiltrating the adjacent 
muscle fibres. 

The only avian case of malignant neoplasm occurred in a Bank Myna 
{Acridotheres ginginianvs) that di^ from a tumour of the pancreas measuring 
about f inch long and \ inch broad. The tumour was white in colour and of 
firm consistency, Simfiar deposits were found in the liver. Microscopical 
examination of sections revealed the growth to be an acinous carcinoma, 
and the deposits in the liver were secondary growths of pancreatic gland 
tissue infiltrating the hepatic structure. No metastases were found elsewhere. 

Dismaea of Bom, 

A Sacred Baboon (Pa^ hamadryaa) was affected with a curious almost 
symmetrical overgrowth of cancellous bone in the maxillse. The growth 
from the right superior maxilla extended into and distorted the right nasal 
cavity. 

Mcroscopic examination of the growth showed a normal condition of the 
periosteum and the compact bone immediately beneath it; but the cancellous 
tissue'was much overgrown though uniform in structure, and no evidence 
of inflammatory change was detect^. The bones of the calvarium were thicker 
than normal through overgrowtii bi the cancellous portion. No c^eletal 
abnormality was found elsewhere. The condition bore some resemblraoe 
to the human disease affecting the skulls of West African negroes known as 
Qoundou, or to Ifeontiasis ossium, a more common disease of Europeans. A 
similar disease affecting the skull-bones of apes, monkeys, and in a pony has 
been recorded. The cause is unknown. 

I am indebted to Br. H. A. Harris, of University CioUege, and to other 
pathologists for opinions on the case. 

A Vhginian C^ssum {DUdphis nma%tpialia virginiam) was killed by ord^ 
as it could not close its mouth or feedbecause of hard symmetrical bony tumours 
growing from the alveolar pooesses of both jaws. Microsoc^icid examinatioii 
showed the tmxmur tocoiia&tof u n ea l o iflsd tissue having thestruetuie of bone, 
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i. e., osteoid tissue. The healthy teeth and the absence of any inflammatory 
phenomena distinguish this condition from chronic hypertrophic gingivitis. 
The disease is of interest because it is said to be the usual cause of death of this 
species in the Gardens. In this case there was no thickening of the calvarium 
nor any osseous lesion found elsewhere in the skeleton. 

Dr. Counsell, of the Bland Sutton Institute of Pathology, kindly examined 
this bony tumour, and expressed the view that it was a rare condition appa¬ 
rently allied to rickets, and was conceivably a diet deficiency disease. 

]^ny tumours in birds are not common; the following case is therefore 
noted:— 

A Brahminy Kite (Haliastur irdm) died from the pressure effects of a can¬ 
cellous exostosis the size of a golf ball, arising from the angle of junction of the 
keel with the body of the sternum, and expanding laterally and posteriorly 
to the displacement and distortion of the abdominal viscera. 

Diseases of Areolar Tissue. 

Inflammatory and septic conditions of the connective tissue following 
lesions of the sUn or the mucosa of the external openings of the body caused 
the deaths of 6 Mammals, 8 Birds, and 11 Reptiles. The most important 
loss from this cause was that of a Lion (Felis leo) that had been seven years 
in the Menagerie, and died from spreading traumatic gangrene following on 
comparatively insignificant skin wounds inflicted on the inner side of the thigh 
by the claws or teeth of its companion. The wounds were foul and sloughing, 
and on opening them up the subcutaneous tissues and superficial muscles 
were greenish black in colour, gassy, and gangrenous. The gangrenous 
inflammation had spread around the perineum and along the abdominal 
muscles, infecting the peritoneum and causing an acute septic peritonitis 
and gangrene of the omentum. 

All but two of the birds that died from this cause were long-legged wading 
birds. Egrets, Herons, etc., or Penguins that spend most of their time standing 
on concrete in their aviaries, and, in consequence, suffer from cracks and abrasions 
of the soles of their feet. A spreading cellulitis extending up the legs and ending 
in general septicaemia destroys the bird. 

Of the reptilian cases under this heading eight snakes died from septic 
stomatitis and necrosis of the jaw-bones. The remainder succumbed to septic 
infection of the subcutaneous tissues and general septicaemia following excoria¬ 
tions of the due to bites by cockroaches or companions, or to mycotic 
infection of the epidermal tissues. 

Diseases of the Nervous System, 

A Rhesus Monkey (Macaca mulcM), suffering from severe and incurable 
paralysis (Ataxia parapl^ia), affecting chiefly the hind limbs, was killed by order 
as being unfit for exhibition. No lesion visible to the nak^ eye was detected 
in the brain or spinal cord, which was kindly examined histologically by 
Dr. J. R. Perdrau, of the National Institute of Medical Research, who diagnosed 
the dise^ as “ Sohilder’s encephalitis periaxialis diffusa*.” 

Fortunately Dr. Perdrau had at the same time a human case of a similar 

condition for purpose of comparison. , , 

The demonstration of a natural infection in a monkey of this obscure 
disease is a matter of considerable importance to those engaged in research 
wotk on human encephalitis. 

• J. R, •Journal of ‘ Pathology and Bacteriology,’ toI. xxriii. Ko. 4,1930. 
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A case of cerebral abscess in a bird, a Crow Tit (StOhara gahria)^ is perha]^ 
of sufficient rarity to note. The whole of the left cerebral hemisphere of this 
bird was converted into an abscess-cavity. The cranial vault, aural and nasal 
passages appeared to be normal, and there was no obvious cause for fJie abscess. 

Infections of Unknown Origin. 

Haemorrhagic septicaemia caused the death of a Sable Antelope (Hippo* 
tragus niger). At autopsy, about six hours after death, the blood and all the 
tissues were found infected with a large gas-forming anaerobic bacillus with 
rounded ends and a central spore (? B. welchii). The morbid anatomy was 
typical of haemorrhagic septicaemia. No external or internal wound waw found, 
but the animal had over-eaten itself shortly before death, and the stomach 
wats over-distended with food. 

Diseases due to Disorders of Nutrition and Metabolism. 

As a result of recent biochemical, biophysical, and medical res^ch into 
the problem of nutrition the list of so-called accessory food factors, whether 
organic or inorganic in origin, is undergoing amplification. More importance 
in relation to the aetiology of certain diseases is now attached to the lack of 
one or more of these obscure factors. 

In these reports, however, no disease is included under the above heading 
that is not so classified in the Official Nomenclature of Diseases. Defects in 
nutrition resulting in the so-called deficiency diseases are not uncommon 
among certain species in our Menagerie. 

Rickets and allied diseases of bone caused the death of twenty-six Mammals 
during the year. It is noteworthy, however, that out of twenty-six cases 
eleven occurred in animals that were presented to the Society or were received 
in exchange from other collections in a rickety condition from which they 
died within six months of their arrival. Seven animals similarly acquired 
by the Society died from advanced rickets within twblve months, and I have 
reason to believe that these also were rickety on arrival. With a view to 
eliminating rickets so far as is practicable a careful examination is made 
of all susceptible species that are 9 fiered to the Society, and any rickety 
specimens are declined unless they liaye been received from donors or collectors 
abroad, in which case every effort is made to save them by appropriate treat¬ 
ment ; but, if the disease is advanced and deformities are extensive, cure 
is impossible. 

A certain number of case, however, notably in Squirrels and the lower 
Primates, possibly half a dozen in all, originated in the Gardens, and in a litter 
of wolf pups that were killed by the mottor I observed signs of infantile scurvy 
or scurvy rickets. 

Rickets acquired in the Gardens usually occurs in home-bred animals or in 
those captured very young and hand-rear^ on food that is a poor substitute 
for mother’s milk or for the solid food that they instinctively select in nature. 
The disease is seep mostly in South American Monkeys, CSvets, Squirrels, ami 
certain small Carnivora, and since it can usually be recognized and studied 
in the living animal there is in our Menagerie an opportunity for treatment 
of this disem by the application of those principles of dietetics and hygienics 
which in medical and veterinary practice has proved in its results to be one 
of outstanding successes of scientffic medicine. 

notable cases of rickets the following may be mentioned:— 

Five Hedg^ogs (Sfiimmus europwus), all presented animals, that had been 
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kept in confinement by their owners, showed the most advanced degree of 
osteomalacia and rickety deformity of spine, ribs, and long bones that I have 
seen in any animal. They all died two months after arrival, and are examples 
of very severe rickets in an indigenous species of crepuscular or nocturnal 
habits which in its native hedgerows produces its accessory food factors in the 
laboratory of its own body without the aid of ultra-violet or other light rays, 
except perhaps, “ sky-shino,” but in captivity rapidly falls victim to the severest 
form of diet-deficiency disease. A study of the natural diet of this and other 
native mammals, such as foxes, during the four seasons of the year might 
guide us in selecting an antirachitic diet for some of our menagerie animals. 

An Orang-utan (Pon^o pygmoem) that arrived when about a year old and 
had been in the Gardens 20 months, died from diet-deficiency, disease, as indicated 
by rickets and osteomalacia affecting all the skeletal tissues. The deficiency 
of calcium salts was most marked in the skull, the bones of which were very 
light and soft. In this case the disease was probably due to the animal having 
been taken from its mother at a very early age. 

Two Capuchin Monkeys {Cehue fatmllus and Cebtut apeUa) arrived in 
a rickety condition ; after a while they developed paresis and apparent inco¬ 
ordination of the hind limbs, but there was no absolute paralysis or spastic 
condition. They did not improve, and were killed by order at the request of 
Dr. Hurst, a research worker in Neuropathology, who was anxious to obtain 
material for comparison with similar material from human sources. 

Dr. Hurst has supplied the Prosectorium with beautifully stained prepara¬ 
tions of the nervous system from these cases, but they show no lesion. It 
would appear that the paretic condition associated with the avitaminosis 
in these cases was functional and due to the pain and weakness in the rickety 
joints. More cases must be examined, however, as it is believed that definite 
nerve lesions do occur in some cases of the kind. 

A Hippopotamus {Hippopotamus amphihius)y a male that was bred in the 
Amsterdam Zoological Gardens in 1916 and had been eleven years in the London 
Zoo, died from progressive wasting and debOity. It had been ailing “ on and 
off for about two years, and was not happy with its female companion. 

The only lesions found were in the skeleton. Apparently the animal had 
suffered severely from rickets and osteomalacia. There was pronounced 
** keeling ” of the chest, the thorax was narrow, and the sternum pushed 
forwards by the irregular curvature of the ribs. The ribs showed a well-marked 
** rickety rosary ” and many bony swellings, possibly old greenstiok fractures, 
of the shafts. The ribs were very brittle and could be snapped easily. The 
medulla was bright red, hyperaemic and hyperplastic, and the bony jwrtion 
of the shaft was very thin. The history of the animal indicates that it was 
inbred. 

An Argentine Grey Fox {Pseudalopex griseus) that was killed by order 
on account of Pseudoparalysis of the hind limbs, was found on stripping the 
skeleton to be suffering from scurvy rickets. Subperitosteal haemorrhages 
and haemorrhage into the bladder were noteworthy scorbutic features of the 
ease, a not uncommon finding in young Canidae. There was great enlargement 
of the epiphyseal ends of the femora and tibiae, the shafts of all the long bones 
were exceedingly thin, soft, and easily fractured, and the bone-marrow was 
unduly vascular, 

Premiititm o/ Bickets. 

In oiir Zoological Gardens it is not possible to apply the methods of precision 
tiiat are praotised in undertaking a biological assay of foodstuffs in a modem 
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dietetic laboratory. Our attempts at the prevention of disease on dietetic 
principles in a mixed collection of animals are necessarily empirical and somewhat 
haphaWrd. We must feel our way by trial and error, and if we find an animal 
apparently so foolish as to refuse to take our vitamins we must assume that 
perhaps, after all, the creature knowns best what is good for it, and that we 
are perhaps ignorant and foolish in offering stuff that its body cannot use. 
However, since considerable losses among Qvets and young Canidae are due 
to rickets and associated morbid conditions attributable to deficiency in 
aeoessory food factors, a scale of diet for animals of this order, based on that 
adopted in the farming of Silver Fox for the fur trade in Canada, has been 
drawn up in consultation with Dr. Vevers and Mr, Seth-Smith. The diet, 
as below specified, with appropriate modifications for various species, is now 
being fed to animals liable to certain diseases which experience in the Gardens 
(and elsewhere) has shown are preventable. The principle aimed at is to supply 
the requisite fruits and salts of the earth in the most economical, natural, and 
appetising form, and to give them opportunity to enjoy sunshine or sky- 
shine ** as they may feel inclined and as the weather permits. 

Diet for growing Prairie Wolf or Fox Pup or for 
Breeding Pairs, 

AM. Whole meal bread broken and softened with milk, 3 oz. Yeast mixed 
with bread, 1/16 oz. 

P.M. Meat (according to size of animal), say 1 lb. 

During the summer months 1 oz. of uncooked green vegetables, cabbage, 
or young turnip-tops, or young beet-tops are mashed up into fine pulp and 
minced with a portion of the meat ration, and given every day. 

In the autumn and winter pulped carrot or swede roots is fed in about 
the same quantity. 

Cod-liver oil | oz., given daily, in a portion of chopped or minced meat. 

Knuckle-bones Or ribs of goat are given twice weekly for the animals to 
gnaw. 

The bread, vegetables, and yeast preparation are given minced with a por¬ 
tion of their allowance of meat. 

For Civets and small Carnivora a similar diet is given in smaller proportions, 
varying the meat ration with fish, or a sparrow or two occasionally. 

Since November 17th three pairs of Foxes and three pairs of Wolves, and one 
pair of Jackals, which it is hoped may breed, have been fed on the diet suggested, 
and they eat the ration greedy. 

Three pairs of Wolves and one pair of English Foxes will not touch the 
ration, and it is no longer fed to them. 

It is too early as yet to record the effect of this diet. 

A ration of vitamin-containing substances, cod-liver oil, carrots, lettuce, 
eggs, and minced meat is being fed daily to certain deUcate species of South- 
American monkeys that are particularly susceptible to rickets, and an oppor¬ 
tunity has now occurred of treating an early case of rickets in a monkey 
with an anti-rachitic diet plus radiation with ultra-violet light. Experience 
has proved that cases of ^vanced rickets with pronounced bone deformity 
are not benefited by dietetic treatment. 

Death caused by Animal Pa/ramke, 

All helminthological material has been sent as usual to the London Sehool 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene for study and identification by a panel 
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of exerts working under the direction of Professor Leiper, F.R.S., to whom 
1 am indebted for valuable advice and information. 

The gross pathological lesions found in cases of deaths due to helminthiasis 
are noted below. 

Helminthiasis was the direct cause of death in 10 Mammals, 20 Birds, 
and 31 Reptiles, and may be tabulated thus :— 

Mammals. 

Specien of Host. Clam of Parasite. Tmxts affected. Lesioii. 

Bioolor Squirrol (Ratufa btcolor) . Nomatoda, Liver, ChoJang'iti«, 

Oestoidea. duodenum. hepatitis, and 

cirrhosis of 
liver. 

Catarrh of in¬ 
testine. 

Babirussa {Bab-iritssa babyrusea) . Cestoda. Lun^s, liver, and Pleurisy; cysti- 

sploen. cerci in lungs. 

Canadian Poroupiue {Erethtzon dorsatum), Filariasis. Adult worms in No macroscopic 

Rubcutaneous lesion in 

tissues. Micro- tissues. Wast- 

filaria in blood. ing and 

Cestoda and Intestine. debility. 

Nemaioda. 

Crab-eating Monkey (Macara tru«) ... Nematoda. Stomach, large Inanition. 

intestine. 

Grizzled Grey Tree-Kangaroo {Dendro- Trematoda. Liver, bile-ducts, Peritonitis, 

lagus iximtus). peritoneum. cirrhosis, 

cholecystitis. 

Humboldt’s Woolly Monkey {Lagothnx Nomatoda. Liver, gall- Peritonitis, 

huniboldtii}. bladder, bile- cholangitis, 

ducts, duodenum. hepatitis, 

duodenitis. 

Kinkajou (Potos fiuvue) .Nematoda. Lungs. Pulmonitis. 

Large Indian Civet Cat {Viverra zibetha) . Helminth cysts, Upper half of ali- Colitis. 

Nematoda. montary tract, 

small intestine. 

Persian Gazelle {Gazella sabgutturosa) Helminthic cysts, Liver and lung. Hepatitis. 

Tmnia. 

Sumatran Porcupine (//p«fn» lowpicatida). Cestoda Thoracic muscles. Unable to walk 

{Cwnurus)^ on account of 

CystioeruB. large cyst, 

inanition. 


Bibds. 

Three Biaiilian HeJigiiest (leterue Mierofilatia. 
jamacai)* 

Brazilian Hangnest {leterue jamacai) .. Nematoda 

(larval). 

Bifasciated Sun-bird (Citmpris micro- Microfilaria. 
rhynchm). j 

Blaok-oapped Lory (jDofW-icslia lorp) .....* Cestoidea. 

Cattle Bgret (Bxibnlcus coromandw) . Nomatoda. 

Two Fulvous Tree Duck {Dwdrocygwi Filariasis. 

Harlequin Quail {Catwnvw ddegorgvsi) ... Nematoda, 

Syngamus 

tj^healis. 

Malay Orange-bellied Flower-pecker Cestoidea. 
irigimtHgma), 


Blood. 

Blood. 

Blood. 

Intestine. 

Proventriculus, 

gizzard. 

Heart. 

Trachea. 

Duodenum. 


Mass infection. 

Mass infection. 

Mass infection. 

Catarrh of 
intestine. 

Gastritis. 

Adult worm in 
right ventricle. 

Suffocation, 

anmmia. 

Perforation of 
duodenum, 
peritonitis. 
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Bibi> 8 (eon.). 


Speetea of Host, Clati of Parasite, Tiuue ajfected, Lesim. 

Moxiosok Jay (Xanthoura Imuosa) . IMicroftlaria. Blood. Mass infeotios. 

Occipital Blue Pie (Urocisaa melano- Microfilaria. Blood. Mam isfeotioii. 

eephala). 

Orange Weaver-bird (Pyromelana fran- Nematoda. Air-eace. Inflammation of 

eiscana), anterior inter¬ 

mediate air- 
eao. 

Ornate Lorikeet (Trichoglossus omalus) Cestoidea. Inteetine Intestinal 

(small). catarrh. 

Peregrine Falcon {Falco peregrvnus) .,. Filariasis. Adult worms in Mass infection, 

air-sacs, micro- microfilaria 

filaria in blood. in blood, 

wasting. 

Peregrine Falcon (Falco peregrtnas) . Nematoda. Abdominal air- Inflammation of 

sac. air-sao and 

peritonitis 
with eifusion. 

Ked-collared Barbet {Cyanops henrtci) Oestoidea. Intestine. Catarrh of 

intestine. 

Bnfous-tailed Pheasant (Aeomm erythro- Helminth cysts. Cmoa. Inflammation of 

phthalmtu), cmca. 

Wrinkled-billed Hombill {Cranorhinus Filariasis. Adnlt worm in Mass infection, 

corrugatna), air-saos. microfilaria 

microfilaria in blood, 

in blood. wasting. 


Rkftiua. 

^oolapian Snake tonj^wnmu.)... Nematoda. (Esophague, Anmmia. 

stomach, small 
and large 
intestines. 

African Python (Python aelaa) . Nematoda, Pylorus, duo- Colitis and 

Cestoda, Ara- dennm, lung. gastritis. 

ohnida (Poro- 

eaphalua), 

Black and Gold Tree-Snake (Boipa dondro* Nematoda and Nematodainlung Pnlmonitis, 
phUa), f (Cysts). and intestine, intestinal 

cysts in lung catarrh, 
and intestine. 

Broad-headed Water-Snake (Homalopaia Nematoda. Intestine, serons Enteritis. 

buecata), membranes,al¬ 

veolar tissues. 

Three Dark Green Snakes (Coluhor Nematoda, Lung. Pulmonitis. 

getnonenaia). 

Four-lined Snake (Mlapha quatxm- Nematoda^ Dung, intestine. Pulmonitis. 

lineatna). 

Four-lined Snake (Elaphe qnatuor* NeMtoda. Gut from ceso- F Inanition. 
Ivneatua), phagus to first 

part of small 
intestine. 

Four Glass Snakes (6|p?Maiauruf apns) ... Nemat^. Lungs. Pulmonitis. 

Diamond Battlesnake (Crotalm adum- Araohnida (Poro- Trachea, lung. Anmmia. 
emteua), eaphalm), 

Gray's Temple Viper (Trimoreaurua Cestodes, Aracb- LniigB,intestiae* Pulmonitis 
ptbrpuroofnaeulatna), uoidea (Pore- 

oaphatiua), ' 

(Bray's Temple Viper {Trmamufua Osstodes, Intestine. Enteritis. 

pwrpnr^omacidatvs). 
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Speciei of Ho§t data of Paraaite. 

Gniy’s Temple Viper (IVimerwurui Cestodei. 
ptirpnreofnaculatua). 

Green Tree Boa {Boa eanina) . Aracbnida (Poro- 

cephaliia)t 

Oestoda, 

Nemato^. 

Hamadryad (JVaja fcannali) . Arachnida (Poro- 

c&phalua). 

Three Indian Cobras {Naja naja) . Arachnida (Poro* 

eephalua), 

Indian Bat Snake {Ptyaa mucoaua) .... Arachnida (Pero- 

cephalut), 

Kin^ Bmko {Lampropeltia getvlvs) . .. Nematoda. 

Nose Horned Viper {Bitia naaicomia) . Arachnida (Porr»- 

cephaX%u)y 

Nematoda. 

Mocasain {Aglcistrodon piacivorua) . Arachnida (Potn- 

cephalu8)y 

Oeetoidea. 

Papuan l^thon (Ivtosia pepuaniM) . Nematodes. 


Surinam Lizard {Amievo feativa) . Nematoda cysts. 


Say’s Tc|id (Bafo eognatna) . ... Helminth cysts. 


Say’s Toad {Bufo rognaiva) Nematoda. 

Southern American Poison Frog {Dandro- Nematoda. 
haiea tinctoriua). 

Tigrine Frog (Bana tigrina) . P 

Viperine Snake {Natrim viperinua) . Trematoda. 


66? 


TisfiM affected, Leaion, 
Intestine. Ansmia. 

Lung, large Pulmonitis. 
intestine. 


(Esophagus, body- 

Anssmia. 

cavi^. 


Lung. 

Pulmonitis. 

Lung. 

Pulmonitis. 

Lung. 

Pulmonitis. 

Lung, intestine. 

Pulmonitis. 

Lung. 

Abscess of lung. 

Intestine. 

Pyaamia. 

Intestine, infest¬ 

Perforation of 

ation of lungs. 

intestines, 

peritonitis, 

pulmonitis. 

Stomach, body- 

Maes infection 

cavity, peri¬ 

of liver, body- 

toneum. 

cavity, and 
peritoneum, 
with helminth 


cysts. 

Areolar tissue 

Pericarditis, 

about cardiac 
base. 

myocarditis. 

Lungs. 

Pulmonitis. 

Intestine. 

Enteritis. 

Liver, mesentery, 

Cysts. 

peritoneum. 

Lung. 

Pulmonitis. 


Blood ParaoUes. 


FttUxdogioal oonditions arising from mass infection of the blood wiUi 
protozoa oaus^ the deaths of 1 Mammal, 7 Birds, and 2 Reptiles. 
Dr. C. IL Wenyon, F.R.S., Director in Chief of the Wellcome Bureau of 
Research, has again kindly undertaken the examination of duplicate 
blood-films concurrently with the examination of blood-films carried out in the 
Prosectorium. 

During the 12 months (January l-December 31) 1019 slides of blood 
taken fr^ dead animal* were examined for blood parasites. Infections were 
found in 162. 

A list of blood parasites compiled from Dr. Wenyon’s Reports to the 
oiei^’a Proseotcnial Committee is given below. 


Single infections . 134 

Double infectionB . 24 

inieotimiB . 6 
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SiNOtB iHIBOnOHB. 


Pabasitx. Host. 

HiemogregarineB (66) . AgUsiiodon pitcitorys^ Ahteiulla picta^ Atractut iri* 

lineatve, Bitis nasicornUf BUis nnV/rmB, Boa cvn^ 
itriclor. Boa iwperatoTt Boiga dendrojthila^ Bungarta 
faseiains^ Chondropython viridiSf CoUder jvgulariitj 
Coluber sayi, Coronella boyleiy Crotalue adamantev$t 
Croialus Korridue^ Cyc\agra$ gigas^ Vendraepis viridie, 
Diepholidue typue^ Drymobiue boddaertif Eteirodipme 
colubrinaf Elaphe guatuorlvneutaf Heloderma 
iuepeeiumy BomalopsU buecataf Lacerta ocellaidf 
Ltaaia jiapuanue^ Eaja hannah^ Baja najat Ophio^ 
eaurua apua^ PaaaarUa naautua^ Ptyaa mueoauat 
Paammophia aibilana^ Python molurva^ Python curtua^ 
Python reticulatiiSi Python sebaa, Python apilotaa, Bana 
fnacrodon^ 8epedoa\. hamaehatea, Tupinambia teguaann, 
Varanua fiaveactna^ Varanua monitor, Varanua 
aalmtor, Vipara ammodyiea, Vipera ruaaelli, Zaocya 
carinatua, 

HsemoprotouB (29) . Ammoperdisc griaeoyulana. Argvaianua argva, Chloria 

ainica, Ginixya eroaa,' Corythoeola criatata, Balcarica 
pavonina,Ealr%ldamalpoda, Eatrilda civ area, Baliaetna 
lauroryphua, Junto hyamalia, Munia oryzivoi’a, Netta 
rufina, PtiUnopua melanocephalva, PHlorhyvchua 
violaceua, Pyromelana frantiacana, Bpmmeatea 
cticiMatuaf Taeniopygia raatanotia, Tanagra ftava^ 
Trichogloaana omatva, Thraupia olivicyanra, Trteho* 
gloaaua forateni, Uraaginthua bengalua. 

lUasmodium (3) . CaUoaciurua pravoati, Megacephalon maleo. 

Microfilaria (26) . Acomua erythrophthalmua, Aex galarienUtia, Atnavdavn 

amandava, Bahiruaaa bahyruaaa, Cacatva galetita, 
Cotumw deUgorgvei, CranorMnua eorrvgatna, 
Cyanarpea eyaneua, Dicaeum trigonoatigma, Domtcelta 
lory, Erathizon doraatum, Eatrilda aubflava, Hapale 
jaeehua, Icterua jamacai, Otoconipaa emaria, Oiua 
acopa, Peophila amticauda, Saimiria acturea, Tangara, 
fiavut Poicaphalua fuacicapillua. Urociaaa melano- 
eephalat Vivarra gxbatha. 


Leococjrtozoon (5). Pyromalana franciacana, Spatula clypaata, Suthora 

^ gularia, 

TrypanoBoma (1) . PoaphUa gouldiaa. 

Babesia (2). Civottietia Hyatta, 

Daotylosoma (1)... Bana adaparaa, 

TriobomoitaB (2). Trimarmurua pnrpuraomacidatua, Trimeraaurua icagleri. 


DOOBIJI iHHEOnOHS. 

Hiemogvegariiiee and Microfilaria (1)... Crotalua oragonua* 

Ha^moprotens and Microfilaria (5) . C^anoptila bella, Icterua wagleri^ Pyromelana /ran- 

eiicana, Spizabtua cirrhatuBy Xanthowra lutriuxo. 
Plasmodium and Microfilaria (1). Calocitta formaaa, 

Leucocytozoonapd Microfilaria (8). Aax galarkulaia, Fako peragrinuay Garrulua gland* 

ariua, 

Hasmoproteos and Lencocytozoon (6)... Pyromelana franciacana, Suthora gularia* 
HmmoffregarineB and lankeBterella (8). Bana Hgrina, 

HmmoproteuB and PlaBmodhtm (1). Eatrilda coaruleaeena* 

Leucocytozoon and Pbunaodiitm (1) ... Bulbora gularia* 
lAnkesleielk and Ti^paiiOBonmi (1) ... Bana cataabiana* 

Lankesterella and Microfilaria (2) . Bana cataabianat Bana macrodon. 

Trypanosoma and Microfilaria (1) . Xanthoura Imuoaa, 
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Tbiple 


Fababite. 

HsemoprotenB, Leuoocytozoon, and 

Microfilaria (1). 

Hflemogregarines, LankeHterella, and 
Trypanosoma (1). 

HmmoprotetiB, Trypanosoma, and 

Microfilaria (1). 

PlaBcnodium, Leucooytozoon, and Toza* 
plasma (2). 


IKFBCTION8. 

Host. 

Otm tcops, 

Rana tigrinn. 

Haliastur irulua. 

JMhrix luteu$j Stithora gularis. 


In conclusion, I wish to express further grateful acknowledgments for the 
valuable advice and help I have received during the year from Pathologists 
and Bacteriologists attached to the following Institutions :— 


of the London School of Tropical Medicine and 
Hygiene. 


Mr. Lovell, 

Dr. Buxton, 

Dr. Thompson, 

Dr. Counsell, of the Bland Sutton Institute of Pathology, Middlesex 
Hospital. 

Dr. Mervyn Gordon, F.R.S., of the Pathological Department, St. Bar¬ 
tholomew’s Hospital. 

Dr. Bedson, of the London Hospital. 

Dr. H. A. Harris, of University College Hospital. 


My best thanks are due to Dr. Zuckerman for performing the routine 
post-mortem examinations in addition to his other duties during the months 
of November and December and since I have been deputising for Dr. Vevers 
as Superintendent of the London Gardens. 
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29. Note on the Egg of the Nile Crocodile {Crocodylua nHoticua). 
By R. Bigalke, M.A., Ph.D., P.Z.S. (Director of the National 
Zoological Gardens, Pretoria). 

[Uoceived January 27, 1931: Bead April 14, 1931. ] 

(Text-figure 1.) 

Ill October 1930 the Governor-General of Mozambique, Lt.-Col. J. R. 
Pereira Cabral, generously presented two Nile Crocodiles to the National Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens of South Africa. The animals were captured in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Moamba in Portuguese East Africa, and on arrival at Pretoria one 
specimen was found to measure about 9J feet in length and the other about 
9 feet. During the night of the 19th to 20th November, 1930, one of these 
two crocodiles, probably the larger one, which was in better condition than the 
smaller one, laid a batch of forty-eight eggs in the smaU cement pool within the 
enclosure in which both animals are kept, and an opportunity was thereby 
afforded of examining the egg of this reptile. 

Ten eggs taken at random from the batch were placed at the disposal of the 
Transvaal Museum, and I am indebted to Mr. V. Fitzsimons, M.Sc., for the 
following dimensions and weights of these eggs, determined on the 
2l8t November:— 

Longitudinal diameter. TransTerse diameter. Weight. 


No. Centimetres. Centimetres. Ounces. 

1 . 7-87 8 4 

2 . 7-45 4-93 8'9 

3 . 7'32 4-89 3-8 

4 . 7'47 4-99 8-9 

5 . 7'5 4-99 3-9 

6 . 7-8 4-91 3-9 

7 . 7'37 4’98 8-8 

8 . 7‘44 4-97 3-9 

9 . 7-88 fr05 4 

10 . 7-44 4-94 3‘9 


It is obvious from this table that the dimensions of the eggs examined 
were fairly constant, the maximum differences being ‘26 cm. in the longitudinal 
and ’16 cm. in the transverse diameter. Accordii^ to Gadow (1) the size of the 
egg varies from 6‘6 to 9 cm. in length and from 4 to 6 cm. in width, and Werner 
(5) states that the eggs measure about 9 by 6 cm., and that females 8| metres 
in length are capable of reproducing their kind, but lay fewer and smaller 
eggs than full-grown qiecimens. 

When tile eggs were removed from tiie pool in which they had been laid, 
it was observed that each egg was more or less completely enveloped by 
a transparent jelly-like substance, presuiiwbly a product of the oviduct. 

The egg of tiie Crocodile is elliptirw in shape and in most oases is 
equally develops at both poles, so tiiat a narrow and a broad end cannot 
^itiBgaisbed as in the eggs of many species of birds. Of about a dosen 
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eggs examined only one tapered slightly towards one pole, the air-ohamber 
in this instance lying obliquely across the broader pole of the egg. 

The egg is enclosed in a hard, glossy, calcareous shell, which is pure white 
in colour. On the surface of the shell are numerous conspicuous pits clearly 
seen in the accompanying photograph (text-fig. 1). The pore-canals that 
traverse the shell open into these pits, and the latter make the surface of the 
egg rough to the touch. The shell is about *6 mm. thick and fairly brittle, 
so that it can be carefully peeled off with a scalpel. 

Closely applied to the inner surface of the shell is the tough white sheU- 
membrance. In the fowl’s egg the shell-membrane is double and separates 
at the broad pole of the egg into two layers—a thinner inner and a thicker 
outer shell-membrane—^the air-chamber being enclosed by these two layers. 
In the egg of the Nile Crocodile, however, the air-chamber does not lie between 
an inner and an outer shell-membrane, but between the calcareous shell and 


Text-figure 1. 



Egg of Orocodyhu nilotietu Laor. Bataml ain. Tlie blaok spots are foreign 
matter in some of the pits. 


the thick sheU-membrane, and hence the nature of the latter is not as easily de¬ 
termined macroscopically in the crocodile as in the fowl. In the crocodile’s egg 
a thin inner shell-membrane is closely applied to a thick outer shell-membrane, 
and can be separated off with scalpel and forceps from the latter. lATninsB 
can also be split off from the outer t^eU-membrane, but it is probable that these 
do not indicate definite membranelB. The glosii^ inner surface of the inner 
shell-membrane is studded with tiny calcareous oiystals, except in the r^on 
of the air-chaiBber. In eggs which were ten da^ old the position of the air- 
ohamber at one pole of the egg was clearly indicated on the external surface 
by the duller white colour of the area concerned. By bolding such eggs against 
the sunlight the air-ohamber could be located immediately. The position 
of the air-chamber is sabjeot to vuiation. Thus, in two eggs ten days old it 
was situated at one pde at r^t angtes to the long «ds of the egg, whmnas 
in oBe egg ten days old and lour egg^ eighteen days cdd it was found to lie 
obUquel^Sotaesonepdle andmAsti^wog^totheloog mds. Jhanother 
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days old the small air-space did not assume a transverse position at 
but lay in a plane parallel to the longitudinal axis of the egg. 

The albumen is jelly-like and perfectly transparent. It is much thicker 
in consistency than the albumen of the fowl’s egg, and hence when a crocodile 
egg is dissected under water the albumen and the contained yolk can be removed 
intact from the shell, and the whole retains its shape. Embedded in the 
albumen, and generally more or less concentrated at one of the two poles, 
are numerous tiny white specks. These were examined under the microscope, 
and were found to be calcareous spicules, irregiilarly star-shaped, with many 
projections. They are soluable in 10 per cent, hydrochloric acid, and after 
solution the form of the spicules is still clearly visible in the albumen under the 
microscope. Chalazee could not be detected in the albumen. 

The large yolk is of a pale cream-colour and is enclosed in a delicate vitelline 
membrane, which is easily ruptured when dissecting. 

When an egg is boiled for some time the clear albumen becomes opaque and 
white, but remains more or less soft, and does not assume the same consistency 
as the coagulated albumen of the boiled fowl’s egg. The boiled yolk retains 
its pale cream-colour. 


Befebenobs. 
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30. On some new Australian Acari (Trombidiidse, Anystidee, and 
Gamasid®) *. By A. Stanley Hirst, F.Z.S. (Zoological Depart¬ 
ment, University of Adelaide) f. 


[Received January 6, 1930 : Read March 18, 1930.J 

Family TROMsiDiiDiE. 

Allothbombium wasseli, sp. n. 

Allied to A. parwlnm Hirst (Rottnest Island, Western Australia). Size 
large. Sha/pe normal, the body being longer than wide and widest anteriorly. 
Bfdy-eetm of two distinct kinds, viz., longer club-shaped setae with thick bushy 
heads, and shorter hairs which do not end in a point nor do they taper apically. 
These shorter hairs are clothed with fairly long accessory hairs, the latter being 
almost subequal throughout the length of the stem, except at their distal end, 
where there are a few short curved ones. Palpal thumb of moderate length, 
being club-shaped. Tarsus of first leg less than three times as long as high, 
being longer than the metatarsus. Ptdvillvs distinct. 

MeasuremeTUs, —Length of body 4-9 mm.; its greatest width (about) 
3*15 mm. Length of longer hairs 9^106 /a, of shorter hairs 65-70 p ; accessory 
hairlets on shorter hairs about 23 ft in length. Length of metatarsus of first 
leg -64 mm,, of tarsus of same *80 mm. Height of first tarsus *29 mm. 

Habitat, —Deep Creek, Narabeen Lakes, New South Wales, 4. viii. 1929. 
A single specimen collected by J. L, Wassel (Australian Museum Collection, 
Sydney). 

Microtrombidiitm bohidninxjm, sp. n. 

Allied to Jf. spinosum Canestrini, Jf. hystricinum Can., M. diversipile Can., 
and AT. willungoe^ sp. n. Colour red. Size rather large. Body long oval, 
being about twice as long as wide. No nasal process anteriorly. Front margin 
of cephalic area with a fringe of long, slender, plumose hairs. Lateral eyes 
paired, well developed, and sessile. Sensory area of crista posterior in position ; 
the two sensory stoictures are shaped like minute eyes, being rounded. Dorsal 
bod/y*SiJt(B of abdominal portion of two distinct types, viz., comparatively long, 
often naked, spiniform setae, and very much shorter spiniform setae clothi^ 
with hairs, except at the tip, which is naked. There are also present a few 
setae interme^ate between these two types. Tarsus (thumb) of palp well 
developed, fairly long, only of moderate width and only slightly club-shaped. 
PenuUimate segment furnished with a double comb, the dorsal portion of which, 
has short but quite well-defined teeth. Terminal claw well developed, and there 
is also a muon shorter but stiQ fairly strong accessory thorn. Besides the 
inner structures the tarsus has also two spines on its outer side. Tarsus of 
first kg apparently longer than in M. hy^icinum Can., being nearly three 
and a half times as long as high. 

s Tho sx^eases of this and other papers on Australian Aoari have been partly paid by means 
of a OoTOiiitieiit grant received through the Royal Society of London. 

' t Pablicatoi of tl^ oommuttieation has been delayed in the hope that the drawings for tho 
toxtdfttisa adght have beea found among the effects of the late Mr. Stanley Hirst. 

36» 
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MeasuTeni£^nts*—Length of body 2‘6 nun., its width about 1*3 nuu. Xjougth 
of long bare spiniform setae of body 222-227 fi, of smaller spinules 23-^ /li, 
of tarsus of first leg *60 mm.; height of same *19 mm. Length of metatarsus 
of same *46 mm. 

Habitat.—Mount Gambier, South Australia; several specimens found 
by the author under fallen leaves and logs of wood in valley near Leg of Mutton 
Lake, November 1929. 

Miceotbombidium willungas, sp. n. 

Closely allied to M. echidninum, sp. n., from Mount Gambier, but much 
smaller in size, and the relative size and also structure of the body-setae also 
different. Size small. Colmtr red. Body longer than wide. Body-seUe 
of two different kinds as in if. echidninum^ but the smaller setae are longer 
in comparison with those of the species just mentioned and clothed with quite 
short accessory hairs. Tarsus (thumb) of palp elongated and rather slender. 
Terminal claw well developed, and it is accompanied by a fair-sized accessory 
thorn. Two inner combs are present on the penultimate segment of the palp, 
and there are also two slender external spines. Tarsus of first leg nearly three 
times as long as its own height, being much longer than the metatarsus. 

Measurements.—Length of body 1*3 mm., its width (about) *76 mm. Length 
of longer body-setae 106-161 ft, of shorter body-setae 36^6 ft. Length of 
metatarsus of first leg -18 mm.; length of tarsus of same *30 mm.; height 
of tarsus *11 mm. 

Willunga, South Australia. A single example found by the author 
under a log of wood near a creek, October 1929. 

Family Anystid^b. 

Taesotomxts wabebgbnsb, sp. n. 

% 

$ ?. Genital opening .—There is a pair of conspicuous comb-like structures 
on the venter, one on each side of the genital slit. Each comb consists of a trans¬ 
verse row of 10-11 stiff, moderately tMsk, plumose setee. There is also a longi¬ 
tudinal series of very short , seto or hairs arranged along the genital opening, 
the anterior ones being plain, but the posterior ones plumose, and one or two 
of the latter are bifurcated. PenvUimate segment of palp ending in two well- 
developed thorns, one of which is almost twice as long as the other. Taraua 
of p{dp bng and rather slender, being furnished with long slender setn, which 
are especially numerous near the distal end. Lege furnished with numerous 
hairs, some of which are fairly long. Some of the hairs on the distal segments 
of the anterior legs are furnished with stiff, r^;ularly arranged, secondary seto, 
which are almost comb-Uke in appearance. Dorselly the anterior tarsi have 
some fairly long, stiff, plain, tactile setae. Paired dawa of legs furnished with 
double combs. The tiiird (unpaired) claw is very small, curvM, and has alight 
lateral denticles. The middle claw of the last legs is a little longw than the 
others. 

The comb-like series of hairs laesmit on the venter in the female appears 
to be absent. . There is a longitudind series of hairs or setae idong the genital 
elit, but they are almost plain. Tareue of palpdoi^ted and fundtited with 
loi^ hairs distally. Unpaired middle daw tk last pair (ff lege apparently 
better devdoped than in the female sex. 

Jfeasnremente.—-Length l>ody (about) I'Oi mm., its width about *6 mm. 

Length of male *90 mm., its Ktatt -59 mm. 
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BabUat.—Bomke, and also Barringun, New South Wales, June, 1927. 
A few specimens found in dust and under pieces of wood near the Warrego 
River. Also an example of the same or a closely allied form from Charleville, 
Queensland. 

A specimen from Barringun has been selected as type. 

_ Note. —^Although described above as the male and female of a single species, 
it is quite possible that two distinct species are present in the material. 


Family Gamasid.®. 

L^lafs hafoloti, sp. n. 

Colour dark, all the plates of the body being formed of strong dark chitin. 
Body longer than wide and sometimes with a slight indentation in the middle 
posteriorly. Sternal plate very strongly chitinized, markings indistinct or 
absent. Oenito-ventral plate also strongly chitinized and rather wide ; there 
are no distinct markings on its surface. Four pairs of long hairs are present 
on this plate, those of the posteriormost pair being situated rather close together. 
Anal plate shaped as figured, the paired anterior hairs on it are quite short; 
the unpaired posterior hair on this plate stouter, but not long. Coxal plotela 
fairly wide. Hairs on venter numerous, rather fine and rather long, especially 
some of the posterior ones. The pair of hairs near the base of the ventral 
surface of capitulum short and quite fine. Posterior seta on first and third 
coxcB spiniform; there is also a spiniform seta on the fourth coxa, but it is 
placed well forwards. There are some well-developed set® on the terminal 
segments of the second and third legs. 

Length of body (not including capitulum) 1-31-1'33 mm. 

Habitat. —Humbug Scrub, near Adelaide, South Australia. Specimens from 
HapaMia (jumping pouched marsupial mouse). Two tubes of specimens, 
one of which was collected by J. Rau (South Australian Museum CoU., Adelaide). 

L.aBLAFS (Mesol^lafs) lagotisinus, sp. n. 

Allied to L. (M.) anomalus Hirst and L. (M.) australiensia Hirst, having 
only three pairs of hairs on the genito-ventral plate, as in those species. Doraal 
aeutum not very wide posteriorly. Sternal plate normal in shape, marked 
with faint reticulation and furnished with three pairs of long hairs, of which 
the anterior pair is plumose. Genito-ventral plate quite narrow, with indistinct 
markings, and fumii^ed with three pairs of hairs. Anal plate shaped as shown 
in figure ; the three hairs on it are all long, the paired ones being longer than 
usutd. Haira on venter numerous and of moderate length. Anterior aeta 
near ventral surface of first coxa of firat and aecond leg spiniform. Coxal pkUelet 
rather elongated. Spines on metatarai of lega 2-4 strongly developed, especially 
in the case of the second leg. Hairs near base of capUvdvm quite fine, short, 
and featiiered. 

of body (not including capitulum) 1'34-1‘SO mm. 

Habitat. —^Perth, Western Australia. A few specimens from a manmnat, 
Tkalaeomya lagotia. 

Snimmiax anupodunus, sp. n. 

$, Fenfraf plate with coarser markings than in S. novadiaittandioe, sp. n. 
Haifa on venter distributed as shown in figure. 

Temwnal ^gmenta of palp furnished wiHi sensory set® that are dififerent 
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in 8126 and arrangement from those present on the same segments of the palp 
in S. novcehoUan^oB. 

Leng^ of body (not including oapitulum) *84 mm. 

Habitat .—Cairns District, North Queensland. A rangle male example 
found by Mr. A. H. Lea on a bat (Soutili Australian Museum OoU., Adelaide). 

Spihtubnix HovaaoUiAHDUB, sp. n. 

$. Ventral jlatea small, especially the genito-ventral one. Sternal flate 
quite small, oval in shape, and marked with a fine reticulate pattern; three 
short, fine, stiff hairs are present on this plate. OenUo-ventral plate very short, 
the operculum being larger than the posterior portion of it, i^e latter wedge- 
shap^ in outline. An^ plate very small, the paired setss on it short and 
subspiniform; its unpair^ seta also short. Ventral portion of perUremal 
tube not supported by any distinct chitinous plate. Sete on venter fairly 
numerous, very short, stiff, and almost spiniform. At the posterior end of tire 
body there is a group of much longer, stiff, subspiniform sete, which are thicker 
in the basal half than distally. Many of the hairs on the legs are fairly long 
and curved. 

Ventral plate, shaped as shown in figure. Hairs on venter not very 
numerous and ^tributed as shown in figure. 

Length of body (nut including capitulum) of female 1 mm., of male *84 mm. 

Habitat. —Lucindale, South Australia. Two females and one male from 
bat (South Australian Museum Coll., Adelaide). 
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31 ‘ The Occurrence of a Male and Female Orampua griaeua (Delpbinidce) 
at Sydney, New South Wales. By Elus Lb 6. Tboughton *. 

^ (By permission of the Trustees of the Australian Museum.) 

[Roeeived October 21, 1930; Bead March 8,1931.] 

(Plate I.) 

The gradual revealing of the almost world>wide range of Bisso’s Dolphin 
or Grampus during the past century strikingly illustrates the difficulties of 
early nineteenth century workers with their limited view of Cetacean distribution, 
and the obstacles to study provided by bulk and infrequent or remote occur¬ 
rences. As recently as 1918 Sir Sidney Banner, in noting the Cetacea stranded 
on the British coasts during 1913-1917, refers to the decision of the Trustees 
of the British Museum to examine the evidence more systematically, and says 
that “ in the majority of cases the evidence derivable from these occurrences 
has not been sufficiently used.” 

Owing to the migratory habits of 'most Cetaceans correlative evidence 
of occurrences in Australasian seas would seem to be of equal importance, 
especially in regard to the Grampus, as there are very numerous records qf 
strandings in other regions during the past century, while hitherto there have 
been but two authentic records from Australasia. 

The first, from New Zealand in 18731> was overlooked by True, and has 
been disregarded by most European authors with the exception of Van Beneden 
and Gervais and Troqessart. The second, from near Adelaide in 1890}, 
had apparently been overlooked by both Australian and overseas workers 
until Wood Jones noted the record in 1025 in his * Mammals of South Australia ’; 
publication of this South Australian record a year after True’s monograph 
appeared, coupled with the fact that the * Zoological Record ’ did not quote the 
Grampus as being amongst the seven species lisl^, doubtless contribute to the 
record being overlooked. 

Additioi^ proof of the importance of such records in Australia is furnished 
by a consideration of the great toaots of uninhabited coast-line, which must 
cause many important occurrences to pass unnoticed, apart from the fact that 
in the past comparatively few local writers have been interested in such 
happenings. 

As a preliminary to recording the second known occurrence of the Grampus 
on the Australian coast, represented by the recent stranding of a male and female 
near Sydney, a brief review of the complex history of this interesting Cetacean 
may prove useful, although the relevent literature is too extensive for quotation. 

Subsequent to the descriptions of Ddphinus grimus Cuvier (1812), founded 
upon an taken at Brest, and the synonymous D, rmoanua Desmarest 

(1^) from Nice, it was considered that two sp^ies existed—the former from 
sevwd localities on the west coast of France and the Isle of Wight, and the 
la^ from the Mediterranean only. The first striking extension of range 

a Oommtmiottted by Mabtxn A. C. Hixton, FJS.S. 

t Haotpr, Ttm. N. aW, hat. v. 1872 (1878). p. 168. 

} TrMis.Mcr. See, fL Amtr. siiju (1) 1890, p. 9. 
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ooouired when Gray (1846) formally used the name 0. aakamata for a Dolphin 
described by Schlegei from Japanese drawings and natural histories; this 
remained a somewhat doubtful record until Gervais applied the name to tiie 
skull of a Grampus received from Japan, definitely establishing its oocurrmioe 
there. 1316 second notable extension was provided by Gray (1865), who 
recognized a Grampus skull from Kalk (Simon’s Bay), Cape of Good Hope, 
as identical with his Orampus ridut/rdsani (1850), founded upon an unlocalized 
jaw presented to the British Museum. 

In his famous memoir Flower (1874) confirmed Fischer’s opinion that the 
first two species were synonymous, and remarked lliat ridhardmm “differs 
slightly from those above described.’’ He also quoted Fischer’s far-seeing 
suggestion that the Grampus was migratory; and it is interesting to note 
that in the previous year the former’s assumption that the species passed the 
winter either in the south towards the African coast or the west towards America 
was supported by Dali’s description of Qrampws atearmi (1873), based upon 
two lower jaws and observations made on the Californian coast. In the same 
year the tot Australasian record was provided by Hector {loe. cU.) upon 
a lower jaw obtained on the Manawatu Beach, New Zealand, which he regarded 
as apparently representative of G. ridiardsom. 

Further American records, including the tot from the east coast, were 
furnished by Cope (1876) on specimens taken near Cape Cod, Iifruasachusetts, 
and figured as 0. griaeua ; aloj by Heilprin (1887), who “ called attention 
to the recent stranding on the New Jersey coast, at Atlantic City, of Bisso’s 
whale Orampua rmomua," which he suppo^ was the tot record i^m “ trans- 
Atlantic waters.’’ A few years later Trae (1889), in his excellent review of the 
Delphhiidffi, after trav«sing the charactars of the various synonyms and the 
interg^ations of their skull dimensions, in ccnnparison with a series of four 
adult skeletons and ten skulls from Cape Cod, concluded that there was but 
a single species of Grampus. He also iel^;ated OlMcephalua riasii, described 
anonymously in the Chtose Repository (1838) frdm the Chinese seas, near 
Leuchmi, and subsequently named Gkbkephc^ chvnmaia by Gray (1866), 
to the sjmonymy of the Grampus. Thus True established the occurrence 
in Chinese waters, though, strai^y moi^, in dealing with richardaoni he 
omitted any mention of the New &akmd record. 

An unauthentic record of New Zealand oocorrenoe was provided by Waite’s 
(1912) identification of the well-known Cetacean Pelorus Jack with Grampus 
griaem, as published in tiie ‘ Beocuds (ff the Cuiterbury Museum.’ This Cetacean, 
deriving its popular name'from Pelorus Sound in New Zealand, became famous 
owing to its ^bit of piloting vessels throu^ tite French Pass, tiie public interest 
thereby created leatog to its total i^teCtion by im Order-in-Council signed 
ha 1904 and published in the official ' Gazette.’ In the first edition of tibeir 
'Animals of New Zealand’ HutiOi) and Drummond regsuded the animal 
as a Beluga or White Whale, subsequently stating it to be a Goose-beak Whale 
{ZipMua) in the 1905 edition, and finally, in 1923, accepting the identification 
as Grtmpua grifeua. 

It is obvious, from tiie absence of the dorsal fin in tiie Beln^ and the position 
of tiiis fin in Ziphkts, timt Ptiorus Jack did not represent eitto of tkese V^xaibs, 
and, in my pj^biion, it is extiemtiy doubtful that it was reconcilable witii tixe 
Graaqm. A notabk point is that W«te, in his ‘ Guide to tlm Wbatoi and 
Dolpl^ of Netr Zealuid,’ referred tolt as tiie “ White Dolphin,’’ and whitmess 
nppetws to have been ^ pznvailxna un|Hie8sum of observers, whereas 1^ 
bodies of tiw two Sydew speubnais oi Grampus ware abnost uniforSDfy bfefksffi.; 
furtbennoni the genMal of ^ body, ei^eeiaily the triangular appearanoe 
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of tile fore part, showa in vsuioaB photographs, does not accord very well 
with the obtusely rounded head and shoulders of the Grampus, while i^e tail 
seems broader. To my mind the suggestion of one observer that it was probably 
a large Dolphin of an allied genus seems more probable, though, as Pelorus Jack 
was last reported in 1916 according to Hutton and Drummond, and no remains 
were discovered, its identity must unfortunately remain a mystery. 

In recording the first oocorrenoe of the Grampus m Australia ^tz (foe. eU.) 
wrote, under the heading Qrampua griseus : “ A skeleton of a Grampus, eleven 
feet long, was found on the beach between Glenelg and Brighton, the skull 
of which is in the Museum. It probably belongs to the above-named species, 
the only one in the genus, which is reooided from the North Sea to Capetown.” 
It may be noted that, when recording the South Australian occurrence, Zietz 
was apparently unaware of the New Zealand record. 

True stressed the danger of basing specific distinction upon crania alone, 
owing to the very great individual variation exhibited by the Cape Cod series 
of the Grampus. Variation in the dentition was also misleading to early 
workers ; the number of teeth is usually quoted as being from three to seven 
on the one side, but the Brest specimen had but two on each side according 
to Cuvier’s description. 

It is noteworthy, r^arding this brief review and the importance of the 
following records, that the 1922 ‘ Guide ’ to the Cetacea exhibited in the 
British Museum omits Australia and New Zealand from the range of the Grampus. 

A Male and Female Qranvpua stranded near Sydney. 

In view of the interert attaching to the third Australasian record of 
a Cetacean involved in so much discussion abroad, it was deemed advisable 
to publish this pr eliminar y account, leaving a critical review of the material 
till later. 

The skull of the female has been cleared for inspection, and comparison 
of its fUmAnainna with those listed by True suggest that the rostrum is relatively 
longer, particularly regarding the measurement from its tip to the end of the 
pterygoid crest. The pterygoid appears to be lo^er and differently shaped 
to that of the specimen figu^ in the ‘ Atias ’ (pi. liv. fig. 7 o), differing in the 
greater extent of the lateral emargiwtions and in the production of the apex 
posteriorly to a more acute point; it is also heavily perforated, unlike the figure. 
This mnrfcflH perforation, however, is in accordance with the ptwygoid of the 
fflnip figured as 0. griseua in the ‘ Atlas ’ (pi. Ixiv. fig.% o), but again the tiiape 
differs considerably, lacking the even convexity of the inner mar^ shown 
in the figure, in which the ^x of the angle is opposite the posterior fourth 
as in the Manly specimen. The teeth are apparently larger than in the South 
Afriftftn specimen, the antero-posterior diameter of the smallest being 10-6 mm. 
and the largest 14 mm., as opposed to 0-76 cm. given by True for the “ Diameter 
of miLn.tib iilar teeth ” in two specimens of “ richardsoni.” 

A striking external feature was a very marked subixiangular groove or 
concavity in the front of the head which is not shown in figures of tiie animal, 
apparently, has only previously been noted by Flower, who described 
the uitoior surface of the head as “ somewhat hollowed in the middle line.” 

Spec im en a.—Adult female; tote! length, to caudal notch, 9 ft. 10 in.; 
teeth 3—4; stranded on the ocean beach at Manly, Sydney, NB.W., 
on the 28th February, 1927. Skeleton, registered no. S. 1776. 

Colour .—The fdlowing notes were taken from the fresh qiecimenPectenus, 
and black. Back and mdes unifonn black to a ievd with the 
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anterior bases of the pectorals, thence anterioiiy there is a greyish tinge which 
tends to form a faint triangular mark on each side of the head, and is continued 
around behind the blowhole in a narrow line. The apex of ^e snout above and 
below shows the dark coloration, but the sides of the mouth to the top of the 
head and the under surface of the jaws are so closely striated with white lines 
as to surest large white areas, though obviously the lines ate due to injuries 
inflicted by the Uving prey. IVom the chin to the front of the pectoral fins 
the under surface is mottled with dirty white, thence being black to a level 
with the anterior origin of the dorsal fin, the remainda: of the under surface 
posteriorly being of a dirty white tinged with the hlack of the uppw surface. 
The lighter areas of the ventral surface are so restricted, however, that both 
q>eoimen8 might be generally described as almost entirely black. 

The specimen was first seen by Mr. Harry Hay, a well-known member 
of the Manly Life-saving dub, who was in the shark-tower at noon, and observed 
what appeared to be a Dolphin being attacked by Sharks, which seemed to be 
winning the battle ; leaping at times about 4 feet from the wat^r, the victim 
finally became stranded in a comer near the rooks at South Stoyne, Manly, 
where it was secured by Mr. Hay and fellow surf-club members. 

Subsequently purchased by the Trustees, the specimen is represented 
in the Australian Museum by a complete skeleton and coloured cast. Apparently 
the animal was sickly, or weakened by an untoward shortage of fo<^, as the 
sole contents of the stomach was one cuttlefish beak ; it is possible, however, 
that the excit ment of the prolonged attack had caused it to discard the contents, 
as observed in other Cetaceans. 

Specimen b.—^Adult male; total length, to caudal notch, 9 ft. 7| in.; 
man^bular teeth 4—4; strand^ cm Beach, a few miles north of Manly, 

on the 18th February, 1929. 

Examination of the second specimen, of which only the skull could be 
retained, proved it to be a male Grampus exhibiting no striking differences 
from the female, and bdi^ also of the same almost universally black coloration. • 
The stomach-contents was negligible. Drivmi ashore by Sharks, the s^imen 
was captured by members the Dee Why Surf-dub, who presented 4ie head 
to the Australiim Museum; bleeijiQg from its numerous wounds, it was retained 
in the watw pending exandnation 1^ Museum officials, when th^ large Whaler 
Sharks came within 10 feet of the more and savagely snapped pieces from the 
animal. 


Chmiral OomihuioM amd Aelmou^^ 

The oironmstances would that both anWla were weakened by 

siokneBs or prcdonged attadr during a re^fulw migration southward around 
Austodia or amnsB to NewZealand, but it» not definite that this is so. The 
ooourmioe ci the second speoimen, ot oppoate sex, two years later in the same 
fmtnight in FelHuaiy, however, ocrtainly im}^ a use of Ihe warn current 
then prevailing in an annual migratory movemaut. There is, indeed, a disrinot 
possih^ty dntt ihe migrations of forms me more restricted than True’s oono^ 
tion of the genus woum admit, and tiiat, while appreciating his remarks on 
stcik^ variation disj^yed by the Cape Cod series, dkgnostic dffletenoes 
may mtimatdy sqiatate speoinums from distant regions. Theae comments 

should not be taken as a revaukm to Ihe extremesplitti^aad limited conoent^ 
range adopted by Gray, or us neoessuiily adopting Trouessurth uooeptanee 
(‘ Oatilogua,’ Sofpiemn&t, 190iB uf sotU/erNamu, riehardtoni, tahmala, uad 
Dleanm as deflnile aalM|M(des, Ik&aA to a degree such may be snmorM by 
tiM ooeutNoee seinKM afiied (^ueiM el Do^b in local seat. 
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Whatever may be the solution of the above, there seems little doubt that 
the reputedly rare Grampus is actually quite plentiful over an enormous range, 
but is probably a form seldom coming close inshore save when ill or subjected 
to concerted attack. 

At my request Mr. H. H. Finlayson, Hon. Associate in Mammalia to the 
South Australian Museum, kindly undertook a search for the specimen of Zietz’s 
record, and informs me that it had never been registered, and apparently cannot 
now be traced. It would thus appear that the Sydney specimens provide 
the only verifiable record of the occurrence of the Grampus in Australia. Thanks 
are also due to Mr. G. C. Glutton, Museum Photographer and Preparator, 
for the photos of the animal and, with his assistant, Mr. J. Kingsley, for the 
preparation of skeletal material. 

EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. 

PhotoH of the co:ni)lete animal, and side and front views of the head, of the female Grampus 
griseus Cuvier, stranded at Sydney, 28th Feb., 1927. 

(1) Complete view of Grampus ynseus. The light appearance of the sides is due to the 

characteristic sheen of the skin; the mark on the top of the dorsal fin was caused by a 
shark. 

(2) Side view of hpad. The ear is seen an inch behind, and slightly below, the eye-level, 

surrounded by a whitish mark. The scoring of cuttlefish beaks and hooks is shown, as 
well as marks loft by l^arnaclen and other parasites. It is clearly shown that the under 
surface, except where injured, is not remarkably lighter than the back or sides. 

(3) Front view of the h6a(i. The peculiar broad subtriangular groove in the front of the head is 

well shewn, while the open mouth displays the heaviness of the teeth and their unsymmetrical 
arrangement. 
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32. On the Pygo(xphalus-}S)is> Crustacean of the South African Dwyka. 
By R. Bboom, D.Sc., F.R.S., C.M.Z.S. 


[Beoeived Janlnnr^' 5,1931: Bead March 17, 1931.] 


(Plate I.) 

A few years ago Mr. Sidney Tapscott discovered in the White Band of the 
Dwyka at Kimberley some small Crustaceans. These were sent by Miss Wilman, 
of the MacGregor Museum, Kimberley, to Mr. H. Woods of Cambridge for 
examination, and Mr. Woods wrote a small paper on the specimens, which he 
referred to as species of Pygocephalus *. 

I examined the specimens shortly after they had been returned by Mr. Woods, 
and from their appearance I thought it probable that much better specimens 
might be obtained by further examination of the locality from wMch they 
had come. I therefore visited the spot with Mr. J. H. Power, who had collected 
some of the original specimens with Mr. Tapscott, and later by myself on two 
subsequent occasions. As a result of this further examination many very 
much better specimens have been obtained than any seen by Mr. Woods, and 
the specimens we now have reveal most of the characters of the form, and 
enable us to say a good deal more of the affinities. 

\^ile there is little doubt that Woods was right in placing the species 
near to the European Carboniferous Pygocephdus, it is certainly specifically 
distinct, and I thi^ it is entitled to be placed in a distinct genus. 

All the known specimens of Pygocephalus indicate that the chitmons exo¬ 
skeleton is moderately thick. 

In the South African form the exoskeleton is so extremely thin that it can 
be crushed either from above downwards or laterally with little or no breaking. 
Large specimens are crushed as thin as the tenth of a millimetre, and smc^ 
specimens are apparently less than a fiftieth of a millimetre in thickness; 
and notwithstan^g this extreme degree of flattening it is surprising how much 
of the structure is satisfactorily revealed. 

The carapace is a thin, curved, oval structure which, as in the higher 
crustaceans, covers the thoracic region ; but, as in the Mysidacea, it is only 
attached to the anterior two or possibly three segments. In fig. 2 (PL I.) 
we have a reproduction of a specimen which is laterally crushed, and the degree 
of attachment of the carapace shown. 

There is no rostrum. As in typical higher crustaceans there are six abdominal 
segments and a well-developed telson. Most of the api^ndages can be seen. 

The eyes are relatively small and on the end of a fairly long peduncle. 

The antennules are biramous and the antennse long and well developed, 
and with, as in t^ical higher crustaceans, a large scale. 

Smnething of the structure of the mouth-parts can be seen in a number 
of specimens. 

Ilg. 3 (PI. I.) shows the head-appenda^, mouth-parts, and many thoracic 
appendages of a somewhat crushra specimen, twice natural size. Near Ike 
basis of the antennss are seen the two small ocular peduncles. The axes of tke 

s ** iMcto <m Pggoeephalui from the Upper Dwyka Shalei of Kimberley." Traat. Soo, 
9. Alrioa (JobaimeBbiir^), m. 1923, 41-42, pL yi, 
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peduncles lead to a smadUitnuisranelii^t patch ia the middle line. Thte appears 
to be the labrum. A diort distance behind it are what I regard as tiie two 
mandibles. These are well seen also in fig. 6 (PL I.), and less deadly in fiig. S 
(PI. I.). 

The maxilluhe and maxilla are apparently small and not clearly seen 
in any of the specimmis. 

The first thoracic appendage is wdl developed, is apparently a mazilliped 
with a very large basipodite and a weO-devdop^ endopodite, as is seen in 
fig. 3 (PI. I.). ^ in the other thoracic appendages there is also a long-jointed 
exopo^te. 

The other seven thoracic appendages are all typically Mysid in straotare, 
but seem to be more nearly t^ed to those of Onc^iophausia than to those 
of Mysia. The exopodite is long and pmnted, with very numerous joints. 
The endopodite, so far as can be seen, is essentially a{ini1a.r to that of 
OnatJu^hausia, as can be seen in fig. 8 (PI. I.). No seto have been obsmved 
in any of the specimens, but of course they may have been present and not 
preserved. 

As in the Lophogastridse, gills are present in connection with the postraior 
seven thoracic appendages. As can be seen in fig. 2 (PI. I.) one long branch 
passes up by the side of the thorax. Short sternal branches pass inwards 
from the bases of the appendages. These are well seen in figs. 5 A 8 (li. I.), 
and less satisfactorily in 4 A 6 (PI. I.). 

The abdominal a^em^es have only been seen in one specimen, and 
a half-grown one. they appear to be smnewhat simfiar to those in Qnaiho- 
phausia, but relatively smaller. 

In the very large majwity of the specimens the abdomen is folded roimd, 
so that tiie telson lies under the back part of the sternum. In figs. 6 A 8 
it can be clearly seen. In two specimmis the tdson and posterior abdominal 
r^on have apparently been detached and axe nearly perfectiy preserved. 
One of these is shown in fig. 9 (PI. I.). The telson is triangular and pointed, 
as it is in Pygocephalua. The uropods are broad and decapod-like. There 
is a large protopodite, which has a large ocopodite md a small endopodite. 
The exopodite has.a short spine-like outer pmticm and a broad fan-like inner. 
The endopodite is less than haU tile size of tiie exopodite. Just possibly 
it beats a statoo 3 rst. 

The sternum is well preserved in a large number of specimens; tM»ing 
extrmnelv thin it diffws ccmsidaably from that in Pygoeephalua. It hu 
been well figured by Woods. 

In one q^ecimen the oost^tes are beautifufiy seen; this is shown in 
fig. 7 (PI. I.). The specimen is much crushed and the carapace pushed over 
to one side. The oostegites axe very similar to those of PygmjMue, but 
axe rounder than in P. eooperi. As in PygoeaMua and the Lophosasfridie 
there app^ to be seven pairs. 

This Dw;^ crustacean mav be regarded as a primitive fretiiwater Mysid, 
nu«e nearly allied,,to the Loimo^isfr^ than, to the Mvmiaa, and retaming 
more of the primitiTO Caxidoid facies tium any of the survivmg Mysids. 

I propose calling it Netoearia iapaeotU. 

Apart from the zoologioal intnest of the i^)eifimas,tiie Mght 

ip oonsidembie importanoe geQk#oa^. There has been much 
of o^idon concerning the aged tiwBvyica. As appaxentiy ecmtempotaneoita 
daclal beds axe fpuM hi South Afri^ South Awtioak, India, and Australia, 
t we oeukl determine &e age of the South African beda we omdd cotnlate 
the ftettdaaBialaaAftaniatiioite with thcaed^irryiaj^ . 
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Formerly the Dwyka was considered to be of Lower Permian age. Within 
recent years^ however, there have been many geologists who have maintained 
that it is of Upper Carboniferous age. Schuchert, of Yale, has recently argued 
that it cannot be older than Middle Permian. 

Those who hold that the Dwyka is Carboniferous consider that the occurrence 
in it of the Carboniferous Pygocephalvs strongly supports their view. The 
further evidence of the structure of the Dwyka crustacean shows that while 
it belongs to the same family as the Carboniferous Pygocephalvs it is not suffi¬ 
ciently near to it to support the view that the Dwyka is Carboniferous. 

Whatever other evidence may be brought forward to determine the age 
of the Dwyka, it seems to me that little weight can be placed on the occurrence 
of this Pygocephalvs-^e crustacean. 

I must express my indebtedness to Miss M. Wilman, of the Kimberley 
Museum, not only for the opportunity of examining the Museum specimens, 
but also for the information that enabled mo to collect a large number of others, 
and to Mr. J. Hewitt, of the Grahamstown Museum, for the excellent photo¬ 
graphs he has made of the principal specimens; he has succeeded much 
better than I had thought possible in the differentiation of the fossil from the 
somewhat similarly colour^ matrix, with the result that the photographs 
are in some instances more satisfactory than the actual specimens. 


EXPLANATION OP THE PLATE. 

Fig. 1. Upper side of Notocaru taptscotti. About natural size. 

2. Side view of Notocari$ tapscotti. About natural eize. 

3. \JmhrBide oi Notocaiis tapscotti. Considerably crushed. Twice natural size. 

4. Underside of Notocaris tap^cotti. About natural size. 

11 ti 11 11 >1 

11 »i 11 11 11 

7. Underside of female Notoraris taptcotti, showing oostegites. About natural size. 

8 Underside of NotocarU iapscoiti. About natural size. 

9. Posterior part of Notoearii tapscotti, showing telson and uropods. About natural size. 
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33. The Claesiiication of the Large Planorboid Snails of Europe and 
America. By Frank Coluns Baker, B.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

(Contribution from the Museum of Natural History, University of lUinois, 

Urbana, niinois, U.S.A., No. 59.) 

[Received October 31,1930: Read February 3, 1931.] 

(Plates I.-VI.) 
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8. Physiology of the Penial Complex of Holieoma antroium . 
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Genus Planorbxs 0. F. Muller, 1774 . 

Genus Helisoma Swainson, 1840 . 

Subgenus Planorbella Haldoman, 1842 . 

Subgenns Pierosorm Dali, 1905. 

Subgenus Planorhina Haldeman, 1842 . 

Genus IndoplanorhU Annandale & Prashad, 1920 . 

11. Summary . 

12. Literature cited. 

13. Additional Note. . 

Explanation of the Plates . 

1. Introduction. 

The large wheel-snails or orb-snails generally known as Planorbis are abundant 
and widely distributed throughout the world. Scarcely a body of fresh water 
can be found that does not contain one or more species of these interesting 
moUusks. Although the shells of the freshwater pulmonates (Pulmonata 
Basommatophora) have been studied for many years and several group names 
have been proposed for major variations of shell structure, comparatively 
little attention has been given to the internal organization of the animals 
of this large group, excepting for a few species. During this period the land 
pulmonates (Pulmonata Stylommatophora) have undergone the most drastic 
revisions, resulting in the characterization of many genera and other groupings, 
aU based on pecuUarities of the anatomy of the animal. Pilsbry (1894), in the 
‘ Guide to the Study of Helices,’ placed the classification of the helices on a solid 
foundation. Later investigation by Pilsbry, H. B, Baker, and others have 
fBOO, Zooh. Sog.~l931t 87 
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added greatly to the knowledge ci the stmotural tdatiimahipa of the apedea 
of the Amerioan fauna. 

But no auch extensive studies have been made of the animals of the fte(A« 
water pulmonates. Several European authors, Baudelot, Buchner, Moqmn* 
Tandon, and others, have made detailed studies of a few of the oommcm species, 
but this has not been extmded to cover all forms of a g^us or family. Some 
years ago (1911) the writer published a monograph of the Lymnseidss of North 
and Middle America, introducing a classification based largely cm characteristios 
of genitalia and radula. Later (1928) the Basommatophora of the no^ 
central part of the United States were monographed, the dassifioation being 
baaed on the same characteristios of the animal. Isolated conteibutions on 
certain species have been made bj^ a number of students, both European aid 
American. It is proposed in this paper to discuss the general features of the 
genitalia and raduks of the large American Planorbes, comparing these with 
the groups of Europe and elsewhere. 

2. Aoknowlbdombnts. 

In the preparation of this paper the author has been assisted by a number 
of people who have contribu^ alcoholic and living materid for anatomical 
study or have assisted in other ways in the study: 

Paul Bartsch, United States National Museum, Washington, D.G. 

Dr. H. J. Van Cleave, University of Illinois, Urbana, HI. 

Dr. Ernest Carroll Faust, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 

Dr. G. Dallas Hanna, Califorma Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, Cal. 

Mr. Junius Henderson, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 

Dr. F. Haas, SoickenbeigiBche Naturforschende Gesellschaft, Frankfurt 
a. M., Germany. 

Mrs. CSarence A. Llc^de, Urbana, HI. 

Dr. A. B. Cahn, Universily of HhnoiB, Urbamt, Ill. 

Dr. B. Prashad, of the Indiui Museum, Calcutta, India, has furnished data 
on tiie genus Indopianorbia, and has given citations to literature relating to 
this group. 

To Dr. Van Cleave the aninor is especially indebted for a careful reading 
of the manuscript and for su^iestions brou^t out thereby in relation to 
nomenclature and rdated subjects. 

3. GBNITAL OBQANS on THB PUtNOimiBi.S and THBIB SlONmOANOB IN 

OUUSSIVlCAmN. 

inie genital system of the members of this family has been figured by several 
authors, notably that of P&tnoffiw oomens and Plcmorbia vortex by Buchner 
(1891), Planorbia eomeue by BordMot (1863), and the same sjpeoies by Lactase- 
Duthiers (1872). ibcamples of 6ie American spedes induded in the amem 
Bdiuma, PltmortnUa, and Of/raahu have been described and figured by Baker 
(19^). WS^ the gmieral form of the genital sjwtem is well known, the details 
oi structure of the mde otgm, in iiraich the greatest apeoiflc and gsoeno 
vasiation occurs, is oomparativdy littte known am understood. These varia¬ 
tions afford gocd ohaxaoters for the discrimination of genera based on the 
l«eseiioe ce absence of e«tain organs or the variation in Icom of oeetain pearta 
of the male ocunplez. 

Studeole of the kad puhnohitw and of the firnhwater pntowmates have 
dUetad somewhat in the nomeoetotoe rued for the parts of the gsnitalfo 
of Ihe two itoN^ It vRMdd a|){Mar to be 
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a uniform nomenclature be adopted, and this has been done in the present 
paper« The terms applied to the principal parts of the entire hermaphrodite 
system have been defined and figured by several students, notably Buchner 
and Simroth, and for the American species by the writer in the ‘ Monograph 
of Wisconsin Fresh Water MoUusca' (Planorbidfle, pp. 311-313) and in the 
LymmsidflB Monograph (1911, pp. 188-190). These organs are, in general, 
very u^orm, the variation being almost exclusively confined to the male 
generative organ, in the Planorbidee at least, and this may be termed the penial 
complex. The different organs of this complex may be defined as follows :— 

EpipluMua (E.PJ). —^This name has been applied to a small enlargement 
of the vas deferens as it enters the penial complex in land snails, and it may 
be applied to a similar enlargement in the vas deferens of the Planorbidac, 
although it is not as conspicuous as in the land species (PL II. figs. 1,2). 

^ Vergic Sac (F.5).—^The distal part of the penial complex is always distin¬ 
guishable from the proximal part and is separated from the latter by a more 
or less distinct constriction, the diaphragm. Also known as penis-skeaih and 
hffperphallus (PI. II. fig.l). 

Preputial Sac (P.JB).—^The proximal end of the penial complex, also known 
as preputium. 

Verge (F).—^The male intromittent organ should be called the verge, since 
the whole complex is called the penis in land snails, and the term is also in 
general use for the marine and freshwater snails of the order Ctenobranchiata. 
The verge contains a longitudinal cavity, the vas deferens passing on one side 
of this space (PI. II. figs. 2-5). 

Spermatophore Qla^ (O.L). —^Within the preputial sac there is a large gland 
in wWch the spermatophores are formed. In some species a duct leaves the 
base of this gland and passes to the vergic sac just above the diaphragm which 
separates the vergic sac from the preputial sac. The duct is coil^ on the 
outside of the upper part of the preputial sac (D.F, D.O, D,G, D). See the 
figures on PL II. 

Sperm Canal (S,C). —^This may be a channel on the surface of the sarcobdar 
appendage (PL I. fig. 3) or a closed tube within the verge connecting directly 
with the vas deferens (PL II. fig. 4). 

Sarcobelum (8), —^This may be a large fleshy organ, as in Planorbis comeus 
(PL I. fig. 3, A), or a small stylet or stylet-like termination of the verge 
(PI, n. figs. 6, 7). Its purpose is to stimulate the animals to sexual desire. 
This organ has been called a stim%ilus by von Ihering, but this termisobjectionable 
because it describes the act of stimulating. Taylor’s sarcobelum is preferable. 

There are one or two retractor muscles attached to the preputial sac and 
entering the oolumeDar muscle, and one or a series of retractor muscles 
entering the muscles of the dorsal part of the head. The duct of the spermato- 
^ore gland is attached to the preputial sac by several muscles (PL IV. fig. 4). 

characteristios of the penial complex in the different groups will be noted 
under the deecniption of each group. 


4. AnATOimOAL CBABAOTBBlSTiaS OF PlaITORBIS CORJNEVS (LiNN.). 

QmMKa. (B.L) 


13ie penial oomidex of Planorbis comeus is enclosed in a large, pyriform, 

e itial sap The ve^c sac (F./Sf) is very small and in the natural 

m lies acooss the summit of the preputial sac. The vas deferens is of 
diasneter relatively. Thm are two retractor muscles (JS.jir) attached, to 
of the prepntial sac, their terminations entering the eolumdkr 

91 * 
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mosole. ITtere is a series of retraotor musdes, nsoaily four ia number, 
attached to tiie right side of the preputial sac and entering the musoular intogu* 
ment of i^e head (P.JIf). There ace no musoh« .attached to the Teq^o sac 
(penis^heath) as figured by Buchner (1891, pi. vi. fig. 1) and copied by Simroth 
(1912, p. 602). A number of specimens have been examined to ascertain tiiis 
fact. A large nerve proceeds from the left cmbral ganglkm and passes to the 
posterior side of the preputial sac, where it divides into several Ivaaohes 
innervating tiie entire penial complex. In several q)eoimens this nerve 
bifurcated at the distal end of the complex, the branches entering the preputial 
sac near the vmrgic sac (FI. 1. fig. 1, N), 

Internally (^. 2) the structure of the penial complex is difierent from any 
publiriied figure observed by the writer. The vergio sac (V.8) is very smau 
and is attached to the disttd end of the preputial sac at about the centre. 
Within the preputial sac there is a large fleshy organ consisting of two parts, 
a biiobed organ, the spermatophore g&d {0.L), and a long cylindrical organ 
witii a bulbous termination and with a narrow rather deep clmnnel (m the upper 
surface extending from the centre of the gland to near the end of the riongated 
organ. This o^n terminates in a small mamma-like projection (figs. 2, 3, 
4, A, S.G, M). Ihe channel enters an opening in the centre of the gland, where 
it continues to the opening of the veigic sac (fig. 5, S.G, O.G). The verge (F) 
is a very small organ completely filling the vergic sac. The opening of the 
vas deferens (or sperm-canal) is at the termination of the verge and in the 
centre, but there is a fleshy projection or ap^dage that extends beyond 
this opening, giving the impression that the exit is at the aide of the verge. 
During the breeding period this projection is extended fcarward in a line with 
the verge (fig. 6), but when at rest it is m<we or less folded back (figs. 7, 8). 
Gross-sections of the cylindrical appendage show it to be composed of muscular 
tissue, the groove or channel beh^ deeply incised in the upp» surface (fig. 9). 
The bulbous terminatirm of tiiis a^imdage is an eioritatory organ or sarooMlum 
(fig. 3, S, M), A portion of the appendage is attached to the preputial saoj 
but the terminal portion is free and capable of ctmsiderable extension (fig. 4, 
A J>, FJ>). 

^efiguresonPl.I.differwidriyfromthosepreviouslypublished. Buchner’s 
figure (1891, pi. vi. fig. 1) sbowa a large vergio sac with the verge or penis 
within this cavity and not in &e ;^putial sac, and the smaU verge is not 
shown, the large fleshy appendage being iniBoated as though extending d^tiy 
from the vas deferms. llie lio^ glimd is not shown. A dozen specimens 
of Pktnorbu cometts have been (usseoted, but nothing approaching Buchner’s 
figure has been observed. Buehner’s type I. {PUmorUs corneas) has been copied 
by Simroth (1912, p. 602) and by tiie writer (1928, p. 308). The cylindrical 
appendage and gland have bemi.ocur^tiy figured by Baudelot (1863, |d. iv.), 
but tiie appendage is called tiie ptais (verge). The true verge is not shown. 
Taylm' (1900, p. 366) figures the terminti bidbous portion of the appendage 
(tt^ Hociu^-’Fandon, 1866), calling it the vibratile stimulatory appendage, 
wfakdi it oimoiisly is. This appendage evident^ performs tiie fonctirm 
of A verge. No previous author appatentiy haa described the true verge 
as shown on H. I. 

6. pacfmum or rax Fbmai. Covnia nr Pulkokbis coaimvsi 

fmwtion tiusB omana.ln PltmoiU» eornew is of great iotanrt. 
1%e jtios^ted appendage peftomis duty of a tine tinge or pe^ anff is 
the iptKintitimit mgsa in t^sGtidee. Tim tepmimd bvlbons pourtitm is in 
oiyiMa, a'seitidNlnnf (medbefam te finae^ extenltd jihe 
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opening during the breeding period. Spermatozoa are discharged from the 
small verge in the vergic sac into the channel passing through the spermato* 
phore gland (PL I. fig. 6, S.O), This gland secretes the wall of the spermAto- 
phore within which the spermatozoa are encased, and the combined product 
passes down the channel in the appendage and into the female opening and 
is stored in the spermatheca of the snail playing the part of the femide to 
await the descent of the ova. The small projection at the end of the verge 
(fig. 6) probably aids in directing thevasdeferens(jB.F.J)) opening to the channel 
in the gland (fig. 5, V, 8,0). As far as known this method of transferring 
the sperm has not been previously noted. 


6. The Radula of Plakohbis cohnels. (PL V.) 

In typical Planorbia the central tooth of the radula is always biscuspid; 
the laterals are always tricuspid, usually ten in number, and the marginals 
are more or less comb-like. There may or may not be several interm^ate 
teeth between the lateral and marginal series. The entocone and the ecto- 
cone * become modified beyond the tenth tooth, the entocone splitting into 
several small cusps, and the ectocone into two or more cusps. The outer 
marginals, about ten in number, are simply comb-like at the distal end. 

Taylor (1900, p. 270) figures the laterals of Planorbia cornevs as bicuspid, 
and in this he is followed by Simroth (1912, p. 316). Taylor also figures but 
33 teeth in a row, while in all membranes examined in the present study there 
have been 45. The specimens examined were sent from Germany by 
Dr. P. Haas. Upwards of a dozen specimens have been examined without any 
variation being noted from the number of teeth or the tricuspid character 
of the lateral teeth. Of course the number of teeth in a row may differentiate 
species within the Planorbia group, and those of Germany are possibly a diffe¬ 
rent variety from the specimens fibred by Taylor. The number of rows varied 
from 170 to 210 in large specimens from Germany, and were as high as 218 
in aquarium specimens from an unknown source. The radula of the latter 
species differed notably in size from the radula of the German species. This 
is well shown on PL V., where the seventy-second row of a German specimen 
is %ured and the seventy-fifth row of an aquarium specimen is figured for 
comparison, all camera lucida drawings to the same scale. The German 
specimens have uniformly larger teeth on all parts of the radula membrane, 
as shown in the table below, in which the central teeth of a complete membrane 
are measured for comparison. 


German specimen. 

Aquarium specimen. 

Bows. 

Size in fi. 

Bows. 

Size in 

1-6 . 

15-5 

1-86. 

11 

7-50. 

17 

87-188. 

10 

51-166 . 

17 

189-210. 

8-5 

167-210 . 

14 

221-218. 

8 


It will be observed that the size of the teeth decreases toward the lower 
portion of the membrane. This has been found true of all radute examined, 
b^ Suropean and Ammcan, and the difference in size appears to represmt 
a iimvcoW law of variation. The first few teeth may be somewhat smaJtor, 
as dioim in the German specimen. 

V For 1186 eltlMse terns k the Baftomioatoi^ars, see Baker, 1928,ip. 192. 
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7. AKATOMIOAL CEABAOTBBISTICe 07 HeUSOXA ANTHOUVU (COKBAO). 

The penial complex of a large American ^ilanorbe is well illosteated by 
Hdisoma emtrosum (Ck>nrad) (=Plmorbw bieartmOm (Say)), cbown cm B. if. 
The preputial sac (PM) is large and elongate-pyriform in shape; the veigic sac 
is alw large and bulbous (F.iS)and is separated from the preputial sac by a slight 
constriction. The vas deferens (V.D) enters the summit of the vemo sao, 
in the natural position being bent ovet the side of tins sao (fig. 1). A dig^t 
enlargement of the vas deferens as it enters the vergio sao may be ocmsidaced 
Ml epiphallus (EPl), this enlargement dilating internally (fig. 11). There is 
usually one large retractor muscle attached to the distal part of the preputial 
sao and entering the columellar muscle, but this may be broken into two muscles 
of equal or of unequal size (fig. 1, B.M). There is also a group of retractor 
muscles attached to the right side of the preputial sac, somewhat below the 
left retractor muscle, and entering the muscular integument of the fore 
part of the head A short duct of large diameter—the duct of the qierma- 
tophore gland—^lies on the distal part of the preputial sac between this sao and 
the vergio sao. In the natural position this duct is rather closely attached 
to the preputial sac by fine int^umental muscles. In fig. 1 (D.C) it is shown 
as separated from the sao and spread out. A nerve nom the left oerebnd 
ganglion innervates the vergic sao and the peputial sao. 

Intemsdly (fig. 2) the preputial sac is seen to be completely separated from 
the vergio sao by a strong muscular diaphragpt (D). In some specimens 
there is a musoc^ ring just below the diaphragm (B). The large fleshy 
verge (V) almost fills the vergio sao and is l^t upon itself when me organ 
is at rest. The vergic sac has thick muscular walls. Within the preputial 
sao there is a huge glandular body, the spmnatophore gland (O.L), the free 
end of which fonns a deep oup-shap^ depression with foldM walls. From the 
proximal end, attached to t^ body-wall of the preputial sao, there extends 
a short tube or duct which entM« the vergic sab just above the diaphragm. 
This duct is very wide throughout its length, diminishing only where it miters 
the vergio sac and the preputial sac (D.C, D.V, D.O). The walls of the upper 
pMt of the preputial sao are thick and muscular, but tiie walls of the lower 
part are usually very thin. Internally (fig. 2, PB) the walls are more or less 
folded vertically. 

The verge (F) is a large elongate-pyriform or cylindricid body capable 
of great extension by blood pressure. Ihe vas deferens or sperm-canal passes 
through the verge a little to one side of the omitre and borders a large vertical 
space or cavity which may be'filled with fluid when the veiw is extended 
^m the veigio sao into the preputial cavity (figs. 4, 5, a). This feature is 
well shown in the sections undm fig. 5, made at difterent places throughout 
the length of the verge. The epipbwus portion of the vas deferens lies over 
the opening ci the sperm-canal in the vergic sac, the aperture throoi^ wh^ 
the (spermatozoa pass from the vas deferens being a ishort distance from ^e 
mai^ (fl t&e underride d the epphallus (fi^. 11; also fig. 2, EFJ, FJ>). 
distal end of the verge is rather sharply pointed Mid at its termination time 
is a small triangular, transparent, ot tninahicent appendage which performs 
^e office of a sarcobelom, perhaps in a similar manner to the stylet in me genus 
Oymdua. This small appendage extends beyond the spetm-oanal opsniaf, 
wlfich is in tim centre of ^ (figs. 6,7). 

The diaphragm between the^j^ir'^iriaal sao and the vergio sao tedei in feim 
with the condition d the sex cugans. When the verge is withdMMu 
into the veigio sa^ end is in a peSMfy qidseoent stale the diai^ingiB tmm 
a mm nr less thin dmin-iilBi mtmikmm aareM tiie ooMtcktimi behinMii 
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two sacs, and the perforation in the centre is very small (fig. 2, D; fig. 8); but 
when the verge is in a more active state the diaphragm opens widdy and b^omes 
mora or less dependent, permitting the verge to pass through it into the preputial 
cavity and thence to the external male opening behind the left tentacle (fig. 3, D; 
fig. 9). Frequently a specimen may be observed in which the diaphragm has 
become nearly closed but is still pendent within the preputial sac (fig. 10). 

The spermatophore gland {G.L) is an elongated muscular body filling 
a large portion of the space within the preputial sac. It forms a cup-shaped 
body capable of some extension. In the resting period it turns upward toward 
the vergic sac (fig. 2), but in many specimens it has been observed in a reverse 
position, the cup-like cavity turned toward the external opening of the male 
organ (PI. IV. fig. 5), The walls of the gland are thick and muscular. When 
seen in section (PI. II. fig. 12) the upper portion forms a large cup-shaped 
cavity which is divided into two parts, an inner cup (fig. 12, LC) in which there 
are several large vertical folds and an outer cup (fig, 12, 0.(7) in which the folds 
are few and inconspicuous. In a specimen in which the cup portion had been 
completely turned inside out over the lower portion the outer cup walls were 
perfectly smooth without folds. The lower portion of the gland is solidly 
cellular, forming a reticulated pattern. The duct enters the lower portion 
of the gland and passes to the floor of the inner cup (fig. 12, D.C). The external 
portion of the duct decreases in size as it enters the gland. 

In other American species of Hdiaomay as Hdiaoma trivolvia Say and Hdu 
soma campanulaium Say (Pis. Ill,, IV.), the genitalia depart rather widely from 
that described for Helisoma arUrosum. The vergic sac may be long and pyrfform 
in shape and separated from the preputial sac by a very narrow constriction. 
The duct of the spermatophore gland may be very much longer than that of 
antrosam-^in fact twice as long as the vergic sac and the preputial sac combined. 
The vergic sac also may be either at the distal end of the preputial sac or it 
may be halfway to or quite near the external opening of the penial complex. 
In many species the spermatophore gland has but one large cavity at the upper 
end, the duct passing to the several folds on the bottom of this cup (PI. IV. 
figs. 3, 6). 

8. Physiology of the Penial Complex of Ht:uf>oMA antuosi m. 

The function of the large gland in the preputial sac is apparently twofold. 
In many specimens examined it has been observed that the cup-like cavity 
of the gland was filled with sperraatophores, which resemble parasitic worms, 
and may, indeed, have been so identified by some observers. These sperma- 
tophores are apparently secreted by the large outer cup in Hdisoma anirosum 
and by the folds in the walls of the cup in some other species {Hdisoma tHvdlvis, 
Hdisoma ca/m^kintdatum). The inner cup {LC) is usually free from spermato- 
phores in Hdisoma antrosmuy and its function appears to provide a product 
which acts upon the diaphragm (D), causing it to retract for the passage of the 
verge (fig. 3, V). In the other species the folds in the bottom of the cup 

per^rm this function. 

all American species of Hdiaoma exammed there is evidence of the 
twofold function of titus gland, although the gland differs in the form of the 
oup in diflterent species, as shown on Pis. II., III., and IV. In Hdisoma trivdvis^ 
and other species the whole cup may be closely packed 
with spertnatophores awaiting the spermatozoa. The verge in the Ammcan 
group of pk^boids is fully everted from the preputial sac, and acts both as 
a woohmm or stimulatii^ organ and as a copulatorv organ. The exact 
method of tracer of the spermatophore from the glana to the spermatozoa, 
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and of tile joining of these two prodaots, has not been observed by the writo. 
The spermatophore gjaud has frequently been observed in a reversed position, 
the o^ cup pointing^toward the male opening in the neck of the animal 
(PL III. fig. 7, OX), ^e spomatophores may be disoharged when the gland 
is in this poeiti<m> 


9. Tmt Badula ot Helisouj. 

The radulie of the American Planorbes are like that of the European Planorbu 
comeus in having a bicuspid central tooth, tricuspid lateral teeth, and oomb-like 
^B.rginii.1 teeth. There are differmwes in the form of the cential tooth, especially 
in the length and shape of the cusps, in the and number of lateral 
teeth, in the form of the marginal teeth, and in the numbw of teeth in a row. 
Apparently the American species may be grouped by the shape of the cusps 
of the latOTal teeth, these being long and pelted in Hdisoma anhroeum and 
rounded and blunt in Hdiaoma trivoivit and H. campanvkUum (PL VI. figs. 16, 
96, 63). The size of the central tooth also varies, and this feature is often of 
value in di"<^in g»»Hbin8 species and varieties. There is some variation in tiie 
size of the teeth on the same membrane, as already noted under PUmoHna 
cmieua, but this variation is uniform in most series of the same species. The 
variation in the central tooth <rf three American species of Hdiaoma is noted 
Mow Ux comparison. 

H. atUnuum, B, eam^widatitm. B. trivoivit. 

Bows. Siz«iii^. Bows. Suetn/i. Bows. Site in it. 

1_85. W 1-94. 14 1-20. 18 

36-ISO.. 12 2W20. 12 21-168. 20 

169-180. 17 


10. CLASsmciATioH Of THB Laboi! Fi.AN0(BBon> Skahjs ov Ettbofb ABD 

Ahbbioa. 

From the data presented in the previous pages it is evident that there 
axe great differences in the genial chaMster of tile genitalia of the large qieoies 
of referred to the genus Pkmorbia. Hie form of the pmiial complex 

in Planorbia comma (PL 1.) is notably diffmmit from the penial complex of 
allAmerioan species thus far exaiBined(Pto. II., III., IV.). Hiese characteristics 
axe generic importance, as was invested by tiie writer in the Wisconsin 
Memogroph (Baker, 1928, p. 310). The examination of the ladula of Phmorbia 
comma, howevw, lAows that the dis^tion based on a biouMd oondititm of the 
lateral teeth was m error, due to. accepting the publitiied figures uid desorip* 
tions of s(»ne European authors.' The radnlti of the large phuKrrlxuds d! botii 
Europe and America axo eaeciiatie% alike as far as gomal i&amotmistioB 

axe concerned. _ . . . . 

The Aiwuriiam speciro iarm a hcHnogeoeras group agreeiQg in essential 
details, ihr large planorboid snails of Europe and Amorioa fall into two 
distinct groups differing widriy in the form of the genitalia. A third group, 
ladophmotUa, occurs in Asia, and diffns from both the Ennpean and the 
Ai»M4nMi rpeeieB in the fcam the genitalia. Wlmthm tiie laige pla^boid 
^ Afrtea and Madagas car axe like Pkatoaiaa comma in aen^ ahatwny 
OT repnseid) another grofip ism^ «t present known, item tiw kffomafikm 
at pteseht availMlile the {damarb^ knalls of Eun^. Asia, and Aamifoa 
nny beinciBdhdtwder thewjipehiiib 
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Genus Planobbis O. F. Muller, 1774. 

Planorbis 0. F. Muller, 1774, Verm. Terr. Fluv. Hist. ii. p. 162. Genotype, 
Hdix cornea Linn, as designated by Denys de Montfort, Conch. Syst. ii. p. 270 
(1810). 

The type of the genus PJanorbk has been in some dispute. Dali (1906, p. 84) 
assigns the Hdix cornea of Linnaeus as type, citing Montfort, 1810, as the first 
author to designate a type for Muller’s genus. Some English authors (Kennard 
& Woodward, 1924, p. 9), however, give the name to Geoffroy, a non-binomial 
author, with Helix planorbis Linn, as the type. It is also contended that the 
species planorbia is the type by tautonomy of Planorbis Muller, that species 
l^ing listed by Muller among the names assigned to the genus. Many European 
students follow this interpretation. Recently (1927, p. 42) H. B. Baker has 
stated that the type of Planorbis Muller is Planorbis carinatiLS Muller. Pilsbry 
(1927, p. 115) accepts Dali’s opinion that Montfort was the first to definitely 
select a type. On July 25,1924, there was submitted to the International Com¬ 
mission on Zoological Nomenclature (‘ Science,’ lx. no. 1543, p. 86) a list of 
names to be included among the oflicial list of generic names, which included 
Planorbis Muller, 1774, with the type Helix cornea Linn. Several of the names 
listed were later included in the official list, but Planorbis was not among them. 
Amid the uncertainties and differences of opinion among systematists as to 
just what is the type of Planorbis and who first used the name the arbitrary 
selection of the type by the International Zoological Commission offers the 
best solution of the matter. 

Cordus Gray (P. Z. S. 1847, p. 180), type Helix cornea Linn., is being used 
by many European students to include the large planorboid shells of Europe, 
notably Haas (1929, p. 378) and Wagner (1927, p. 303). Both of these authors 
consider the Hdix planorbis Linn, the type of the genus Planorbis Miiller, 1774. 
It appears obvious that as Planorbis corneus has been familiar to all students 
for a hundred years as the name for the large wheel-snails of Europe, and as 
there is such a wide difference of opinion in the interpretation of the type 
selection, such action by the International Commission as indicated above 
is the only solution, and should be accepted when made by all molluscan students. 
The cornea of Linnseus, as indicated by Dali, is retained as the type of the 
genus Planorbis in this paper. 

Typical Planorbis is peculiar in the penial complex, the large preputial sac, 
the very small vergic sac and verge, the bilobed spermatophore gland, the 
diongated rounded sarcobelum appendage, with its sperm-duct in the form 
of an open channel on the appendage, the bulbous extremity of this appendage 
with its sensory mamma-like termination, and the peculiar method of dis¬ 
charging the spermatozoa from the verge into the open channel through an 
aperture in the spermatophore gland are features unknown in any other group 
olspeoies of planorboid snails. The genus will include, besides the type 
corneus, such other species as agree with this type in the form of the genitalia* 
Tbme are severd species in Europe and in the British Isles which may be found 
to be recognizable after an examination of the radulse as suggested under the 
description of PUmorbis corneus in this pap^. Species from Africa and western 
Asia refmied to Plmorbis cannot be definitely placed until the anatomy has 
beffi examWl. Biomphalia Preston, 1910 (Arm. & Mag. Nat. Hist. (8) vi. 
p. 536), type Biomj^ia smUhi Preston, may be found to be different bom 
typical Planorbis when the genitalia are examined. At pxesmt Planorbis 
tyi^ioal is confined geographiccSly to Europe* 
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G«nus Hbusoma Swainson, 1840. 

Helitoma Swainson, Malao. p. 337. Type, PUmorbia bieofimaiiu Bowb. 

As a Bubgenerio name Hditoma has bom Iwown in moUusoan literature for 
many years. Binney (1865, p. 112), Tryon (1870, p. 188), and Dali (1905, 
p. 81) cite the name, using, howevw, only oharaoteristios d the shell for its 
distinction. In 1928 Baker (I. p. 311) elevated the gronp to generic rank, 
basing the distinction on the peculiar genital oomidex cl &e male organ. 
Pkmorbia trivolvia was figured as typical of the general diaraoteristios of the 
genitalia (fig. 140), and for the internal features the male organ of antroBum 
was figured (fiig. 143). The use of the name in a generic sense was first urged 
by the writer in 1926 (p. 201). 

Authors generally have misquoted the type of this genus. The Planorbii 
btearimtua of Sowerby, while a synonym of PUmorbia biearinatua Say, has 
nothing to do with Say’s iq>eoies, and ^werby was probably not aware that 
there was another bicannatue. It is a curious ooinoidenoe, however, that two 
authors should give the same name to the same species, the lateVauthrar being 
unaware of the existence of the previous use of this name. DaU (1905, . 84) 
cites the type as PUmorbia bkoarinatua (Say) Sowerby, which is inoirect, 
although the tjrpe is correctiy cited on page 81. Another author (H. B. Baker, 
1930, p. 43) ci^ PUmorbia bicariruUua (^y) as the type, which is incorrect. 
Say’s species dating from 1817, Sowwby’s from 1824. 

A careful study of Sowerby’s description and his two figures on pi. clxxvii. 
(fig. 4) leaves no doubt of the unity of his species with that of Say. Binney 
(1865, p. 124) thought it might be PUmorbia eampanvlalna Say, but both figure 
and description are undoubtedly biearinatua. Binney based his opinion 
evidently on the lower figure 4 d the ffiate, which is not clear, and might be 
mistaken for canrpamUattu. There is no question about the upper figure 
being intended for biearinatua. Unfortunately this appropriate name cannot 
be used, as it is preoccupied for a Paris Basin fossH (see Vanatta, 1911, p. 136). 
Conrad’s PUmorbia amtroaua replaces Say’s biearinatua, and thus is the type of 
Hdiaoma. 

In typical Hdiaoma the penial oom|fiex (K. U.) is vase-like, charactwked 
by a lar^ preputial sac and a huge verges sac separated by only a slight con¬ 
striction, the vergic sac very wide and somewhat bulbous. T^ duct of the 
spennatoi^ore glwd is very short, about the Imigth of the preputial sac. 
The vas deferens mlarges as it enters the vergic sac to form an epiphallus. 
A single reiractcur muscle enters the oolumellMr muscle, and a wide band or series 
of smaller retractor muscles enter tiie muscular integument of the fore part 
of -the head. In some speoiniens the retractcu muscle, may be divided into 
two nnaUer muscles. The v«ge is large, pylindricid, capable of consideniiblB 
extemuem through the vmgio sac' ^ito the preputial sac and thmme through 
the male opening. The spoimatt^ore gland is elongated, ccmioal, or somswliat 
pyriform, udth a large cup-like opening divided into tro oompartnunts, one lined 
with large ventical fdds which conned with the spennato^ore duct, the other 
smooth ex witUt very inefistinot fdds. The mdula haa hispid omtral tee^ 
triem^d latwal to^, and comb-like marginal teetii. The ou^ of the lateral 
teeth ace ail sharply spear-^du^ped. The tooth formula is 27-1-37 ex 30-1-30. 
The sfasA is ^^ewy bfoaiinate, both i^ie and baae being d^pcemed at 
foondrahaped. 

T^ineal BdHa&m ia wldeljudiirtr^ in Korth Amevfoa foom traMent 
liBxjoOrTkxanfLpniajan^andAMhanmiMgthwaiidtaanriharnBt^tlA 
at leant aa lac north ae Ifodaun Bay, and fom Maine wnat fo 0)^^ 
dh4wb« ttofo B h ri4ith«^yj)Mj!lwforo 
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northern lake r^ions. The species and varieties known to belong to typical 
Hdiaoma are:— 

Heliaoma antroaum (Conrad) ♦. 

- unicarinatum (Hald.). 

- portagense (F. C. Baker). 

- jordanenae (Winslow). 

- minnesotenae F. C. Baker. 

- arooatooJceriae (Pilsbry). 

- royalenae (Walker). 

- sayi F. C. Baker. 

- ahdUnae F. C. Baker. 

- latchfordi (Pilsbry). 

- striatum (F. C. Baker). 

- cahni F. C. Baker. 

Another species and a variety are known which greatly resemble atUroaum 
and may be found to be typical Heliaomi when the animal is examined. These 
are:— 

Hdiaoma eucoamium (Bartsch). 

- vaughani (Bartsch). 

Paludina acedaria has been examined by Pilsbry and found to belong to 
Hdiaoma, No specimens have been available for examination by the writer, 
and the particular group of the genus to which this peculiar species may belong 
is not known. 


Subgenus Planorbeula Haldeman, 1842. 

PlanorbeUa Haldeman, Mon. Lymn., Physidse, p. 14 (1842). Type, PUmofbia 
campanuUUua Say. 

In this group the vergic sac is long and pyriform and is greatly reduced 
in diameter where it is attached to the preputial sac. The preputial sac is 
large and pyriform, swelling to large dimensions just below the attachment 
of the vergic sac. This sac is placed at the summit of the preputial sac (PL IV. 
fig. 2). The spormatophore duct is more than twice the length of the vergic 
sac and preputial sac combined (PL IV. fig, 1). The verge is very long, 
elongate-pyriform, and rapidly diminishes in diameter toward the distal end. 
The spennatophore gland is about as wide as high or a little wider than high. 
The walk of the internal cup-fike cavity are thicker on one side than on the other 
(PL IV. fig. 3). In this cavity the walls are all vertically folded (where the 
sparmato^mes are secreted), and in the bottom of the cavity (where the duct 
enters) there are many folds running crosswise but connecting with the folds 
of the walls. There may be a single posterior retractor muscle or this may be 
split into two branches. Anterior retractor muscles one cr two in number. 
Badula as in typical Hdiaoma, but the mesocone of the lateral teeth wide 
and roimded, not pointed (PL VI. fig. 95). Typical campantdatum has 
ibimula 23-1-23, and the central tooth of the radula measures as follows:— 
Bows 1-94,14 fi. Rows 96-120,12 p, 

ftoup differs notably from Hdiaoma typical in the widely differmit 
lOinn of the prqntrial sac and the vergic sac, the great length of the spermato** 

s Aooovdina to H. B. Baker (1930, p. 139) the getras Hehsoma ia a neuter and not a feminine 
nohn, hence tibe endinse of the apo(^o names mast be neuter adjeotiyes, etoepiing in some 
wehltnuev eases, as which must be considered an arbitrary combination of letters. The 

^eeoriptieiie «»d tgures of most of the vorietieB of listed above wiU be found In 

VOhtaie i of ^ * IConhgmph of Wisconsin Fresh Water Mollusoa * (Baker, 1928). 
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phore duct, and m the form of the cavity and folde of the apeiniUM^opt^^ 

The lateral teeth of the radula have the mesooone wider and romded, 

not ahaqply pointed (PL VI, fig. 96,1-13), The shellB of this group also differ 
notably from those of typical Edistma, Phnorbdla having; the aperturo 
peouli^^^''^ hpll «»n#^ fV»i» whirls of the spire are coiled in 

nearl} ^ ohxdi *) following 

species ai 

Hti 





-{-)- rvdendis (Dali). 

-(-)- ccmadenae P. C. Baker. 

-(-) smithii 


Planorbia midtivolvis Case has been made the type of a subgenus Adula 
by H. Adams (P. Z. S. 1861, p. 145). Dali believes this separation to be 
unwarranted and that muUimlvia should be included in Planorbdla, Adula 
is preoccupied, however, and could not be used even if muUivolvxa should be 
found somewhat different in anatomfcal characteristics (Adula H. &, A. Adams, 
1867). The shell of muUivolvia is so peculiar that one wonders just what the 
anatomy might be like. It should probably be included in Planorbdla as 
suggest^ by Dali. The animal is unlmown. 


Subgenus Pierosoma Dali, 1905. 

Pieroaoma Dali, Alaska Moll. pp. 81,86 (1906) Type, Planorbts trivolms Say. 

Ptersoma differs from Planorbella chiefly in the form of the shell, the aperture 
of which is not campanulate. The spermatophoro duct varies in length in the 
different species from about one and a half to more than twice as long as the 
vergic and preputial sacs combined. The walls of the spermatophore gland 
are of the same thickness on all sides, the duct entering at about the centre 
of the base of the cavity (PL III. fig. 10; PI. IV. fig. 6). The position of the 
vergic sac may be at the summit of the preputial sac (PL III. fig. 6) or it may 
be near the base of the preputial sac near the male external opening (Pi. III. 
fig. 7 ; PI, IV. fig. 6). These different positions have been not^ in specimens 
of the same species from one locality collated at the same time. This variation 
in position has been noted oi^ in Pieroaoma. Hie preputial sac appears 
to be more regularly pyriform in Phmorbdla than in Pieroaoma. The lateral 
teeth of the rmula in Pieroaoma are somewhat wider and the mesocone of the 
teeth is wider and more rounded (PL VI.). 

The great majority of the American species of large planorboid snails 
fall into wsBubgenus. The radula scsliibitB great variation among the different 
sj^ies in both formuks and size. The measurements of the central teeth 
d four oharaoteristic species are given bebw as examples of this variation. 


inveUu. 

vmgn^eum. 
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Bow. 
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i) sNAns Of Mwmm jum 

Species thus far examined and known to belong to group m$; 

Hdiaoma {Pieroeoma) triwlmd (Say). 

- ( - ) - pdibryi (F. 0. B^er). 

- ( -)- mnehtvi (F. C. Bak^). 

) - pkxatum (IngersoU). 

) binn&yi (Tryon). 

-) chatdauquenae F. C. Baker. 

— ) truncatim (Miles), 
i —) rnagniikum (Pilsbry). 

(-) ccTpwkrUum (Say). 

— (-)- vermilionenae F. C. Baker. 

-(-) psevdotrivolvk (F. C. Baker). 

-(-) (Phil.). 

-(-) avJbcrenatum disjectum (Cooper). 

-(-) lenium (Say). 

Subgenus Planobbina Haldeman, 1842. 

Planorbim Haldeman, Mon. Lymn., Physidse, p. 14 (1842). No type cited. 

Dali (1905, p. 84) designated Ph/ruyrbia olivaceua Spix as the type, a species 
of the Province of Bahia, Brazil. 

This group is practically unknown anatomically. The shells are vertically 
compressed, the whorls smaller and more numerous than in Helisoma or 
PlanarbiSf and the aperture is very oblique. Species assigned to this group 
have a wide distribution in tropical and subtropical America, extending as far 
north as Florida, Texas, and Louisiana. It is also found in the West Indies. 
The shape of the shell would indicate that the group should rank as a subgenus 
under Hdiatma, No material has been available for anatomical study, and 
until such studies have been made the position of the group must be wholly 
tentative. The following species at least will be included in Planorbim :— 

Helisoma {Planorbim) olivaceum (Spix). 

-(-) gtuxdelupense (Spix & Wagner). 

-(-) Ingubre (Spix & Wagner). 

-(-) bahiense (Bunker). 

-(-) costaricense (Preston). 

-(-) gldbraium (Say). 

-(-) druryi (Wetherby). 

-(-)- irUercdlarie (Pilsbry). 

Genus Indoplanobbis Annandale & Prashad, 1920. 

Indo^narbia Annandale & Prashad, Journ. Ind. Medical Rec. viii. p. 112 
(1920); Records Indian Museum, xxii. p. 578 (1921). Type, Planorbis exusust 
Desh. 

This group differs from typical Planorbis in the structure of the branchial 
process and in the genitalia. Rao (1923, p. 215) figures the genitalia, showing 
me long and narrow vergic sac (penis) to 1^ about as long as the preputial sac 
(penis-sheath), the latter wide and cylindrical, with thick walls. The vas 
^ferens is figured as greatly enlarging as it approaches the vergic sac, this 
enlargement ^ing as long as the vergic sac and about three times as wide. 
This is evidently to be regarded as an epiphallus. The verge is veiy long and 
narrow, the sperm-canal having its exit at the centre of the dktal end. A sin|^ 
leteac^miiwe is attached to the v«^d^^ it xeaohestlievst^ 
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sac. Rao does not mention the presence of a spermatophore gland or duct. 
The elongated muscular pads mentioned as being on each side of the preputial 
sac (penis-sheath) may represent this gland. Indoplanorbis is distinct from 
both PlaTwrbis and Hdismuiy and must be regarded as a genus. Its distribution 
is Indo-Chinese. 


11. SUMMABY. 

From the data presented in the previous pages it is evident that the large 
planorboid snails are divisible into three genera. Each has a form of genitalia 
peculiar to itself and different from any of the others. The radula does not 
afford characteristics of generic value, but may be used for subgeneric distinc¬ 
tions. The shells do not afford tangible generic characters, but may also be 
used for subgeneric distinction. The groups as now understood may be dis¬ 
tinguished as follows:— 

1. Vergfic sao appearing as an enlargement of the vae deferens, very small 

and narrow, about one-sixth as long as the preputial sac; verge very 
small, not evertible, but discharging the spermatozoa into a channel 
on an appendage connecting with the spermatophore gland, the 
appendage performing the function of a verge; no spermatophore 
duct; anterior and posterior retractor muBcles attached to pre¬ 
putial sac . Plamrhu. 

2. Vergic sac very large, wide, one-third of to as long as preputial sac ; 

verge evertible, largo, discharging spermatozoa directly into female 
opening j spermatophore gland forming a cup-shaped body with 
many folds in the cavity j a spermatophore duct of varying length 
connecting spermatophore gland with vergic sac, into which it opens 
just above a muscular diaphragm separating the two sacs; one 
retractor muscle, which may be split into two or more branches. 


attached to the preputial sac ... Helmma, 

9. Vergic sac very long and narrow, as long as the sac; verge long and 
slender, evertible; no spermatophore duct; spermatophore gland 
represented by heavy pads on the walls of the preputial sac . Indoplanorhia. 


The genus Helisoma is divisible into four subgenera, three of which may 
be diagnosed anatomically :— 

1. Vergic sac nearly as wide as preputial sac, with but a slight constriction 

between the two sacs ; duct very short, about as long as preputial sac ; 

lateral teeth with mesocones sharply pointed. Ilclisoma, 

2. Vergic sac as long as preputial sac, pyriform, much narrowed at the con¬ 

striction between the two sacs; duct very long, one and a half to more 
than twice as long as preputial sac ; spermatophore gland with walls much 
thicker on one side; gland wider than high; meSocone of lateral teeth very 


wide and blunt; aperture of shell oampanulato. Planorhella, 

8. Vergic sac as in 2; spermatophore gland with walls thickened on all sides ; 

shell with aperture not campanulate . Pierosonia» 

4. Genitalia unsown; shell vertically compressed, whorls smaller and more 

numerous, aperture very oblique. Planorhina. 


A systematic arrangement of the genera and subgenera will appear as 
follows 

Genus Planotlns Miiller, 1774. Type, Helix/lomea Linn. 

Mainly European in distribution. 

Genus Hdiaoma Swainson, 1840. Type, Planorbia bicarmUua Sowb. 

Nortii and South America and West Indies in distribution. 

SubgenuB Hdiaoma Swainson, typical. Type, Planorbia bkarituUw Sowb, 
North Amorioa in distribution. 
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Subgenus Planarbella Hald., 1842. Type, Planorbis campanvMua Say. 
United States and Canada in distribution. 

Subgenus Pierosama Dali, 1905. Type, Planorbis trivolvis Say. 

North and Central America in distribution. 

Subgenus Planorbina Hald., 1842. Type, Planorbis oliva/^us Spix. 

South America, Central America, Mexico, southern United States, and 
West Indies in distribution. 

Genus Indoplanorbis Annandale & Prashad, 1920. Type, Planorbis exusius 
Desh. 

Indo-China in distribution. 
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13. Additional Note. 

Since the foregoing pages were completed nearly one hundred additional 
dissections of Heliaoma have been made, the resulting information from which 
changes or modifies some of the views previously held. In specimens of 
Heliaoma Untum (Say), from New Orleans, the type-locality, the spermatophore 
gland was observed protruding from the male opening near the left tentacle 
and lying on the neck, and the extreme end of the verge was also protruded 
and lying beside the gland. This was observed in a number of specimens. 
It is evident, therefore, that in Heliaoma the transfer of spermatophores takes 
place outside the body of the animal, probably simultaneously with the 
ejection of the sperm. In these specimens with the exposed spermatophore 
gland it was observed that the muscles attached to the fore part of the neck 
and the anterior side of the preputial sac were functioning as retractors of the 
region of the gland, and are in no sense protractor muscles as at first considered. 
There are no protractors of the penial system, but a series of anterior and posterior 
retractor muscles, the former for the retraction of the spermatophore gland 
region and the latter for that portion of the preputial sac through which the 
verge protrudes. The extension of the verge and gland is apparently solely 
by blood pressure. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

All figuroB are from oamera luoida drawings. 

Plate I. 

Genitalia of PlamrhU cometVB (Linn.). 

Fig. 1. External form of penial complex. 

2. Penial complex in vertical section, to show position of organs. 

3. Spermatophore gland and appendage with sarcobeluin from above. 

4. The same organ from the side. Portion attached to walls of preputial sac. F,P, 

Free portion in cavity of preputial sac. 

5. Spermatophore gland out open to show sperm-canal extending through ox)oning to vergio 

sac. 

-6. Distal end of verge, showing position of opening of sperm-canal and position of appendage. 

7. Vergic sac out open to show position of verge at upper end where vas deferens enters 

verge; viewed from above looking toward vas deferens. 

8. Verge from side, showing position of appendage when organ is at rest. 

9. Cross-section of spermatophore-gland appendage, showing position and character of sperm- 

groove or canal. 

The organs are labelled as follows;— 

A. Spermatophore gland appendage. E,V,D. External opening of vas deferens. G.L. Sperma¬ 
tophore gland. M. Sensory termination of saroobelum. N. Bifurcating nerve to region of vergio 
sac. 0.0. Opening of sperm-canal in spermatophore gland. P.A. Vergio appendage. PM, 
Anterior retractor muscles of penial complex. PB, Preputial sac. RM, Posterior retractor 
muscles of penial complex. 8, Saroobelum, 8.C, Sperm-canal. F. Verge. F.S. Vergic sac. 
F.D. Vas deferens. 

Measurements are in lower left comer of plate and represent one millimetre; they may bo 
interpreted as follows: upper line, figs, 1, 2 j middle line, %. 4-, lower line, figs. 3, 5. Figures 
6, If and 8 are greatly enlargedf 
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PlATK II, 

Genitalia of HelUoma antromm (Conrad). 

Fi«. 1. Penial complex, external form, the spermatophore duct detached from preputial sac and 
spread out. 

2. Penial complex out in vertical section, to show position of organs, the diaphragm almost 
closed and the verge retracted within the vorgio sac. Exit and entrance of sperma^ 
tophore gland-duct is indicated. Specimen of figs. 1, 2 from Unionville, Ot., in small 
stream. 


Genitalia of Helisoma antroaum percarinatum (Walker). 

3. Penial complex in vertical section, to show position of organs. The diaphragm is open 

and the verge is extended through it into the preputial cavity. 

4. Vertical section of proximal part of verge and vorgio sac, to show position of epiphallus 

on verpfic sac and its connection with the verge. Also space in verge. 

5. Transverse sections of verge. The letters u, h, c, d, e show positions of section as 

indicated on verge in fig. 3. 

6. Distal end of verge showing stylet-like termination and outlet of sperm-canal, from below. 

7. Same organ viewed from the side. 

8. Diaphragm of Helisoma antrosam in closed condition. 

9. Diaphragm of Ueltsoma a^ilwbum in open condition. 

10. Diaphragm of variety i)ercariaatinn closed, but in dependent position. 

11. Epiphallus of variety perrari/iaiiiw, showing position oi vas deferens opening. Sections of 

orgen in two places as indicated. 

12. Section of spermatophore gland of variety percuniiaiim. showing the two cup-like cavities 

at distal end of gland and position of duct as it loaves the preputial sac. 

The organs are labelled ss follows:— 

i?. Body-wall of gland, i). j)iaphragm. D.O. Spermatojihore gland-duct. D.Gf. Duct from 
preputial sac. D.V. Duct entering vergic. sac. EP], Epiphallus. G.L, Spermatophore gland. 
G.W. Wall of preputial sac. l.(\ Cavity of gland connecting with gland-duct. O.C. Outer cup 
of gland. P.iif. Ketractor muscles. PR. Preputial sac. R. Muscular ring. R,M Betractor 
muscle. S. Stylet-like appendage of verge. S.(\ Sperm-canal. Verge. V.C. Vergic space. 
V.D, Vas deferens. V.F. Vergic folds. V.R. Vergic sac. 

Measurements in lower right corner of plate represent one millimetre and may bo applied as 
follows :—Reading from left to right* first line, figs 3, 8, 9 ; second lino, figs. 1, 2; third line, 
figs. 4, 5, 6, 7, 10 ; fourth line, fig. 12 ; fifth line, fig. 11. Specimens of variety percannahim 
from Douglas Lake, Michigan. 

Plate III. 

Fig. 1. Spermatheoa of HelUoma antrosum (Conrad) filled with spermatophores. 

Genitalia of Helisoma (Piersosoma) triiwlvis (Say). 

2. Vertical section of vergic sac and verge, showing cavity in centre of verge. 

3. Diaphragm from below, closed. 

4. Section of vergic sac and jircputial sac, showing diaphragm (closed) and position of verge 

and entrance of duct from spermatophore gland. 

5. Penial complex with duct of spermatophore gland separated from preputial sac and spread 

out to show length of duct. 

6. Vertical section of penial complex, showing position of verge and spermatophore gland, 

with wide diaphragm separating vergic sac from preputial sac. Vergic sac at summit 
of preputial sac. 

7. Penial complex in section, showing vergic sac near base of prepuDal sac. 

8*. Penial complex, showing natural jiosition of spermatophore gland-duct between vergic sac 
and preputial sac, the former bent downward. 

9. Spermatophore gland in normal position; a somewhat elongated specimen, 
lo! Spermatophore gland in vertical section, showing relation of internal cavity or cup to 
duct. 

The symbols on figures as in Plat© IT. excepting the following 

F.O. Female opening. 0,F. Folds in wall of gland-cavity. I.C. Folds in bottom of cavity. 
O.C. Large cavity in distal end of spermatophore gland. 8P. Spermathuca. 8PM, Sperma- 
tophores in spermatheoa. VA. Vagina. 

Measurements in lower right corner of plate represent one millimetre and n ay be applied as 
follows, reading from loft to right: first line, figs. 5, 6, 7, 8; second line, fig. 1 ; third line, 
figs. 9, *10 ; fourth line, figs. 2, 3, 4. 

Pboo. Zool, Soo.—1931, 
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PliAT* IV, 

Genitalia of Helisoma {Plaiwrbella) campanulaium (Say). 

Fi|r. 1. Penial complex, external form, with dnot of apermatophore gland separated from preputial 

sac and spread out to show length, 

2. Penial complex in vertical section, showing position of verge and apermatophore gland, 

3. Vortical section of spermatophore gland, showing form of cavity and position of duct. 

Genitalia of Heliioma (Pierosoma) trumatum (Miles), 

4. Duct of spermatophore gland, showing small muscles which attach the duct to the general 

covering of the preputial sac. 

Genitalia of E^Uaoma (Pkrowma) fanu# (Phil). 

5. Penial complex with vergic sac attached to preputial sac near base. Vertical section also 

shows position of verge and spermatophore gland and its duct, 

6. Vertical section of spermatophore gland, showing form of cavity, 

7. Portion of penial complex, showing position of opening of gla^-duct into vergic sac just 

above the diaphragm. 

Symbols as in Plaie III. 

Measurements at bottom of plate represent one millimetre and may be applied as follows: 
upper line, fig. 5; middle line, figs. 1,2; lower line^ figs. 3, 4, 6, 7. 

Plats V. 

Radula of Planorbii eomms (Linn.). 

Fig. 72. Central tooth of 72nd row; 1-10, lateral teeth; 11-45, marginal teeth, all of 72nd 
row: specimen from Germany. Pig, 75. Central tooth of 75th row; 1-10, lateral teeth; 12-14, 
transition teeth; 15-25, marginal teeth; 40, an outer marginal tooth: aquarium specimen, 
locality unknown. Line at bottom of plate represents 25 microns. 

Plats VI. 

Badula of Helitoma antromm (Conrad). 

Fig. 15. Central tooth of 15th row. 1-5, lateral teeth; 0,7, intermediate teeth; 8-14, marginal 
teeth, all of 15th row. Fig. 4. An abnormal lateral tooth, the ectooone split into four small cusps: 
specimen from Maple Biver, Michigan. 

Badula of Eelisoma (PlanorbeUa) mmpanulatum (Say), 

h'ig. 95 Central tooth of 95th row. 1-7, lateral teeth; 8, 9, transition teeth; 10-13, marginal 
teeth, all of 95th row: specimen from Oneida Lake, New York. 

Badula of Heliwma (Pieroaoma) trivolvie (Say). 

Fig. 58. Central tooth of 58rd row. 1-11, lateral teeth; 12, transition tooth; 13-18, marginal 
teeth; 23, outer marginal tooth, all of 58rd row: specimen from Bayfield, Wisconsin. Line at 
bottom of plate represents 25 microns. 
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I. Introduction. 

The question of lactation was briefly considered in Section VIII. of Part I. 
of this series of papers (Zuckerman, 1930, pp. 732-737). Observation of sexual- 
skin changes suggests (1) that a “ lactation interval,'' during which ovarian 
and uterine cycles do not occur, follows parturition in sub-human primates; 
and (2) that if suckling is abruptly discontinued during a lactation interval 
(for instance when the baby dies), or if lactation is not established (i. e., if the 
baby is still-bom or dies soon after birth), only a short interval elapses before 
the onset of a menstrual cycle, which usually begins with swelling of the sexual- 
skin. It was noted, for instance, that the lactation interval in the chimpanzee 
lasts from 18 to 21 months, judging by the absence of menstruation ; but if 
the animal does not nurse its young, a menstrual cycle begins about 2 weeks 
after parturition. 

In normal circumstances nursing continues long after the lactation interval 
of ovarian and uterine inactivity has ended. A young ape, for instance, is 
breast-fed for much longer than the lactation interval, in one recorded case 
for at least 4 years *. 

In a Pig-tailed Macaque (if. nemestrim) the lactation interval lasted 
8 months. The baby continued to suck for nearly a year, although it had been 
eating solid food from the time it was 4 weeks old. 

* Thi* was a baby orang that died in the London Zoological Gardens. Its age was estimated 
from analogy with the times of tooth eruption in the chimpanzee, and given in Part I. p. 733 as 
5 or 6 years. According to Brandes (1931), who proyides data for the orang, its age could have 
been anything between 8^ and 7 years. Four is therefore given here as the more conservative 
estimate. 
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Some data regarding the lactation interval in baboons were also recorded, 
and a complete lactation interval that lasted 149 days was noted in Part III. 
(Zuckerman, 1931, p. 327). The length of time that a young baboon would 
continue to take the breast is unknown, but it is certainly longer than the 
lactation interval. Like other Old-World monkeys, young baboons begin to 
eat solid food when about 4 weeks old. If the mother stops nursing before the 
end of the lactation interval, 10 to 20 days elapse before her sexual-skin begins 
to swell. 

New observations recorded in this paper provide some anatomical confirma¬ 
tion for the view that a period of ovarian and uterine inactivity follows par¬ 
turition in sub-human primates. 

II. Material and Observations. 

a. Macaoa NEMESTR 3 NA. Pig-tailed Macaque. 

The same female mentioned above became pregnant on the 17th of December, 
1929, and gave birth in the night between the 6th and 7th of June, 1930, after 
171 days of gestation (calculated from the last subsidence of sexual-skin 
swelling). There was lochia for 6 days. The baby, a female, continues to 
suck (12/6/31), but it is not known whether or not milk is still being secreted. 
She is no longer dependent on her mother, but eats freely of the food put into 
the cage. 

Some time in September the mother’s sexual-skin gradually became deeply 
coloured. It is impossible to give an exact date for the onset of this change, 
as the coloration was not accompanied by swelling. She continued in that 
state until the 9th of January, when she began to menstruate, bleeding con¬ 
tinuing for 6 days. There was no further change in the sexual-skin until 
ihe 27th of February, when it appeared to be somewhat swollen. Blood was 
found on the perches of the cage between the 2rid and 6th of March, but she 
sras not actually seen to be menstruating. So far as could be seen, neither 
she nor her baby had any abrasions to account for the blood, and it is quite 
possible that she was menstruating on those days; (it was impossible to be sure 
of this point, as this exhibition animal is too fierce to be handled). The sexual- 
skin continued to swell for a few days, and then stopped, at a stage somewhat 
less than midway between the quiescent and fully swollen stages. About 
the 20th of March swelling recommenced, and in 10 days reached its maximum. 
On the 8th of April absorption suddenly began, and 4 days later the 
sexual-skin was at its resting level Fifteen days from the beginning of 
absorption (23rd April) she began to menstruate, bleeding continuing for 4 days, 
when her sexual-skin again began to swell. 

As indicated above, it is impossible to be certain of the date when this 
lactation interval ended. The firet menstruation occurred 216 days after 
parturition, and presumably cyclical uterine activity began at least 30 days 
before that. Her previous lactation interval had ended with sexual-skin 
swelling about 8 months after parturition, the first menstruation occurring 
71 days from the onset of swelling and 304 days after parturition. The fact 
that succeeding lactation int^vals ended with different manifestations of the 
menstrual cycle, the one with menstruation, the other with sexual-skin swelling, 
is interesting, as this animal has in the past shown a cycle without any sexual- 
skin swelling, as well as a cycle in which the sexual-skin swelli^ did not subside 
(see Chart 3, p. 707, Part 1.). 
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b. Maoaca irus. Common Macaque. M. 61. 1038/30. 

A nursing Common Macaque arrived in the London Zoological Gardens on 
the 2nd of September, 1930. Her baby’s teeth were examined a fortnight later, 
and from Spiegel’s data (1929) it was estimated to be 60 days old, although 
its weight (226 grm.) was less than halt that of Spiegel’s specimen at that age 
(507 grm.). The mother became so wasted and weak that she was killed 
on the 10th of November, approximately 114 days after parturition. She 
did not menstruate or show sexual-skin changes while in the Gardens. 

In the following description her reproductive organs are compared with 
those of a “ virgin ” adult Common Macaque (M. 95, DB.151/31). This animal 
will be referred to as the control. 

M. 95, HB.151/31 had been 5 years in the Gardens, and had never, so far 
as is known, borne young. She was killed because the intractable poor condition 
of her coat made her unfit for exhibition. Otherwise she was perfectly healthy ; 
at post-mortem none of her internal organs showed any sign of disease. Her 
last observed menstruation occurred H5 days previous to her death. There 
was a prominent 2*7 mm. follicle in her right ovary (the diameter of the mature 
follicle in the allied species w/idatta is 4 mm. (Corner, 1923)) ; and the remains 
of a corpus luteum were embedded deeply in the substance of the left ovary, 
lying closely against the theca externa of a large follicle (diameter 2-05 mm.). 
The endometrium, as would be expected from the state of the ovaries, was in the 
“ interval ” phase. The glands were not coiled. 

Examination of the reproductive organs of the nursing monkey M. 61 
showed them to be in an inactive state. 

Mammary Glands. 

At death milk could not be expressed from her mammary glands, though 
they still showed marked lactation hypertrophy (see PI. I. figs. 1 & 2). 


Ovaries. 

Macroscopic ,—The ovaries were small and contracted. Two minute 
translucent areas (small follicles) were visible on the surface of the left ovary. 

Microscopic .—The ovaries were serially sectioned at 10 /x, the sections 
mounted one in five, and stained in Meyer’s hsemalum and acid fuchsin. 

Each ovary contains about six perfectly healthy resting follicles 1 mm. in 
diameter. Several smaller follicles are also present. Neither ovary shows 
any sign of a corpus luteum, and both are characterized by increased vascularity 
and a large number of atretic follicles. The arrangement of the latter suggests 
that the majority of developing follicles, as they grew into the interior of the 
ovary from the primary oocyte layer, became atretic. Thf^ effect was to make 
the ovary appear to be built of layers of different structures—a central core 
of large blood-vessels, enveloped by a thick zone of atretic and resting follicles, 
that in turn is invested by the layer of primary oocytes covered with a fibrous 
capsule. The stratum of atretic follicles is very distinct and sharply marked. 

The atretic follicles are mostly fairly typical thick fibrous walled cysts, 
up to 400 fi diameter, generally empty, but some containing the remains 
of the degenerated ovum. There is no antrum to many of these atretic follicles, 
which differ from the type of atretic follicle seen in the control ovary chiefly 
in the thickness of their walls and the amount of hyaline change they show 
(see PL I. figs. 3 & 4). 
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ITterus. 

Macroscopic. —^The uterus was much smaller than that of the oontrol. 

Microscopic. —^The endometrium is very low. No gland extends from 
the epithelial lining of the uterus for more than 1 mm. into the stroma (in the 
interval endometrium of the control they extend as much as 3 mm.). The line 
of demarcation between mucous membrane and muscle is much more irregular 
than in the control, muscle-fibres extending into the deep part of the stroma 
that is devoid of glands. 

The nuclei of the stroma are very densely packed, much more so than in the 
oontrol. The epithelium of the cavum uteri and glands, as in the control, is 
composed of irregular columnar cells with large vesicular nuclei, and most glands 
are empty. 

There are a large number of changes to be seen in the lactation uterus 
none of which are to be found in the control, indicating that involution was 
still in progress at the time of death. 

Scatter^ in the stroma and in the muscle layers are large phagocytic cells, 
some containing vacuoles similar to the vacuoles left by fat, and others 
carrying pigment granules, doubtless the remains of the heemorrhage of parturi¬ 
tion. In places there are large accumulations of these cells, some raising 
the lining epithelium of the cavum uteri. The pigment granules, which are 
numerous near vessels, are mostly intracellular, but there are a few that 
appear to be extracellular. Patches of hyaline degeneration are also to be found 
both in the stroma and in the muscle-layers. Usually they can be seen to be 
related to blood-vessels, but in places, especially in the stroma, it is impossible 
to tell whether or not they start^ as degenerative changes in the walls of blood- 
channels. The vessels of the myometrium show the typical involution changes 
that are found in the puerperal human uterus, appearing as thick-walled channels 
showing considerable hyaline degeneration. The cavum uteri contains debris, 
consisting mostly of necrotic cells, and a few nuclei in various stages of dis¬ 
integration. The debris seems to consist of cast-ofi epithelial cells and 
phagocytic cells that have migrated through the epbithelial lining, which in 
places is thin and appears to be syncytial in type. One breach in the con¬ 
tinuity of the epithelial seems to be " natural ” (see PI. I. figs. 6 & 6). 

Apart from their inactive appearance, the particular feature of the reproduc¬ 
tive organs of this nursing monkey is the exaggerated degree of follicular atresia. 
It is possible that this was due—at any rate p^y—to inanitjnin, Thnn gb 
there was no obvious pathological change found in any of her organs at post¬ 
mortem, the animal was very wasted, the cause being a heavy halniintbin 
infection of the alimentary canal. (The worms found were Tric^uris tru^ivra, 
(Esdphago^omum apiostomum, and ChUmydonema Utmefacims.) Her weight, 
1-166 kg., compares unfavourably .with that of the control (M.96), 3'277 kg. 
There can be little doubt that inanition was responsible for the cessation of 
lactation, for, according to Spiegel (1929), the Common Macaque should continue 
to secrete milk for at least 1^ years alter parturition. It is therefore possible 
tbat the exaggerated degree of atresia in ibe ovaries was also partly due to the 
effects of general inanition. It must be remembered, however, that the number 
of follicles that become atretic is increased during gestation and doubtjlessly 
also during a lactation interval, as for instance, during the lantation interval 

the Baboon (described below). It is therefore improbable that infl.nit.inT i 
alone was responsible for the large number of atretic follicles found. It is, 
moreover, sigiMoant that the extent of follicular atresia semi in the ovaries 
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of this lactating Common Macaque, though greater than usually found in the 
ovaries of monkeys, would be considered normal in any phase of the adult 
human ovary. 

c. PiTHECUS CRiSTATA {^Pygaihfix cristata). Bornean Langur. M.46. 

A nursing female of this species, 6*67 kg. in weight, was shot in Borneo 
on the 17th June, 1930, by Mr. E. Banks, Curator of the Sarawak Museum. 
The reproductive organs of both the mother and her 0*9 kg. female baby were 
fixed soon after death, and the material sent to England. It is possible to make 
only a very rough estimate of the length of time this female had been nursing, 
and that by comparative data. 

Adult female hamadryas baboons (Papio hamadryas) vary round 9 kg. in 
weight. The young of the species weigh at term slightly less than 1 kg. (e. g,, 
M. 38 b,-949 gm., somewhat less than 1/llth of its mother's weight). When 
5 months old they may weigh no more than l/7th of the adult weight (Wa, b, 
1*344 gm.). Adult female chacma baboons {Papio porcarivs) vary in weight 
round 18 kg. The young of the species weigh at term slightly more than 1 kg. 
(e. gr., M. 29 b,-1*134 kg., which was a little more than l/14th of its mother's 
weight). When two months old they may weigh no more than l/13th (b, 
1*347 kg-), and when 9 months a little more than l/6th (c, 3*76 kg.) of the adult 
weight. At birth the Common Macaque (Macaca irus) weighs a little more 
than 1/lOth of the weight of the mother, and when two months old about 
l/6th (Spiegel, 1929, pp. 66-57). The Rhesus Macaque {Macaca mvlatta) 
at birth weighs a little less than 1/13th of the mother's weight, and at two 
months a little more than l/7th (Hartman, 1928). 

So far as these data allow of any generalization, they indicate that, as a rule, 
a monkey at birth weighs less than 1/lOth of the mother’s weight, and that it 
does not reach l/6th of her weight for at least two months. 

The baby of the Langur shot by Mr. Banks weighed a little less than l/6th 
of the weight of its mother. One can therefore make the cautious estimate 
that the Langur had been lactating for at least two months before she was shot. 

Examination of her reproductive organs revealed no sign of recent cyclical 
activity. 

Ovaries. 

Macroscopic ,—^The ovaries were small and contracted. 

Microscopic ,—Sections prepared as in the preceding case. 

Neither ovary contains any sign of a corpus luteum. Each ovary contains 
about six medium-sized follicles, the biggest having an average diameter 
of 2*2 mm. Both also contain several typical atretic follicles showing hyaline 
change, and each shows a large hyaline patch similar in nature to a corpus 
candicans (Shaw, 1926). The right ovary also shows pigment granules in its 
hiliun, probably the remains of a small haemorrhage (see Plate II. fig. 7). 

Uterus. 

Jkfooroscojpic.—The uterus appeared to be small and inactive. 

Microscopic,—liho endometrium is very low. The glands, which are straight 
and wide, do not extend more deeply than 0*6 mm. The line of junction of 
muscle and stromal cells is irregular. The stromal nuclei are somewhat 
densely packed. The surface and glandular epithelium is composed of irregular 
columnar cells with oval vesicular nuclei. 

As in the case of the Common Macaque, ttiere are many signs that indicate 
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that the process of involution was still active at the time of death* There 
are, however, fewer phagocytic cells, and the amount of pigment granules 
to be seen is less than in the Macaque. Several patches of hyaline degenera¬ 
tion are to be seen in the endometrium. In the cavum uteri, and in some 
of the glands, is debris made up of necrotic material, polymorphs, large 
phagocytic cells, and epithelial cells. There is no definitely natural breach 
in the glandular or surface epithelium (see PI. II. fig, 8). 

The presence of follicles of over 2 mm. in diameter in the ovaries of this 
monkey suggests that she was shot towards the end of her lactation interval. 

d, Papio poboaeius. Chacma Baboon. 

In Part III. of this series (Zuckerman, 1931, p. 331) reference was made 
to four lactating females of the species P. 'pormriua that were shot in South 
Africa (M. 20,21,28,37). The stage of lactation was fairly accurately estimated 
in three (20, 21, 28) by examination of the teeth of their young. Two had 
been shot about two months, and the third about four months, after parturition. 
It was, however, impossible to tell which of the three females had the older 
baby, as the young ones had become separated from their mothers during 
the hunt. The baby of the fourth (37) was not obtained. The collector 
attached to the note accompanying the uterine specimen the remark that the 
baby was two months old ; he did not, however, disclose his method of arriving 
at such an estimate. 

None of these four lactating females showed any sexual-skin swelling. 

Macroscopically and microscopically their uteri and ovaries were all prac¬ 
tically alike. None showed any sign of recent cyclical activity. In the short 
description given below comparison is implied with the ovarian and uterine 
phases of the normal cycle, of which a full description will be given in Part V. 
of this series of papers. 

Ovaries. 

Macroscopically they appear small and shrunken. Only resting follicles 
are present (0*8-l*0 mm.). There is no sign of a corpus luteum, and the picture 
presented is one of complete rest. There are more atretic follicles than are 
found during the menstrual cycle. Their walls are not so fibroid, nor do they 
show as much hyaline change as those of the Common Macaque (M. 61) pre¬ 
viously described. 

Uterus. 

The uteri taken from the four nursing females were shrunken in size, and, 
except in the transverse fundal diameter, were markedly smaller than uteri 
removed from females killed in different phases of the menstrual cycle. The 
oavum uteri was widely open in all, and filled with a coagulum. 

The .endometrium is low, and the glands, many of which are widely open and 
branched—^though not coiled,—do not extend deeper than 1*3 nun. (During the 
** interval phase they extend 3*5 mm., and during the luteal phase even deeper.) 
The line of junction of mucous membrane and muscle is, as at other times, 
fairly regular. The stromal nuclei are more tightly packed than they are 
during the interval phase, especially towards the base of the endometrium. 
The surface and glandular epithelium is composed of columnar cells of varying 
sizes, wi^ large vesicular nuclei. Some cells can be seen falling off into the 
glan^ and the oavum uteri. 

All four uteri, as in the Common Macaque M. 61, and the Langur M. 46, 
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show signs indicating that involution was still proceeding when the animals 
were shot. These degenerative signs cannot be seen in the interval and luteal 
phases of the normal cycle. The changes are not identical in all four specimens, 
but together they reproduce the same picture as that seen in the Common 
Macaque and Langur. 

There are small patches of hyaline degeneration in the muscle and stroma ; 
most vessels show marked hyaline changes in their walls. Hemosiderin 
granules are scattered in the stroma and muscular layers; a few seem to be 
extracellular, while most are included in swollen phagocytic cells. The 
cavum uteri and many of the glands are packed with necrotic d6bris consisting 
of amorphous material, phagocytic cells, polymorphs, and epithelial cells* 
There is no definitely natural breach in the uterine epithelium (see PI. II. fig. 9). 

III. Discussion. 

These new data provide anatomical support for the conclusion, drawn 
in Part I. from sexual-skin observations, that sub-human primates experience 
a period of uterine and ovarian inactivity after parturition. They also indicate 
that several months pass before all the debris of parturition is removed from 
the uterus. 

Many mammals, besides monkeys and apes, neither ovulate nor show 
signs of uterine activity during lactation. The nature of the mechanism 
underlying this lactation interval is, in the case of the mouse, fairly well under¬ 
stood. It appears that the stimulus of sucking affects the anterior lobe of the 
pituitary, to whose activity can be ascribed the development and persistence 
of corpora lutea after the post-partum ovulation. It is doubtful, however, 
whether or not these corpora lutea are functional throughout the lactation 
interval of three weeks. When that period has passed sucking no longer 
suppresses the oestrous cycle, for it seems that foster-mothering, though it may 
prolong lactation considerably, does not extend the quiescent interval. That 
sucking is the primary cause of the lactation interval is proved by the fact that 
oestrus follows within two to four days after the removal of the Utter of young 
at any time during the three weeks’ lactation interval (Parkes, 1926, 1929; 
Crew and Mirskaia, 1930 ; Deansley, 1930). 

In mammals, like the ferret, that have no post-partum ovulation, the 
mechanism of ‘‘ oestrus suppression ” is presumably different. The ovaries 
of such mamm als do not contain corpora lutea during the lactation interval, 
and consequently the inhibition of oestrus and ovulation cannot be in any 
way ascribed to the activity of luteal secretion. To this group belong the 
Baboon and probably other Old-World Primates (e. g., M, nemestrina, Jtf. t>w«, 
P. criatata). 

In the Ught of present-day knowledge of anterior pituitary and ovarian 
relationship ♦, the data suggest, as far as Primates are concerned, that the 
stimulus of sucking in some way affects the anterior lobe of the pituitary 
in the first six months of lactation, so that the ovarian cycle is suppressed, 
and that it is ineffective as a stimidus after that time. That the act of sucking 
is the primary stimulus in this chain of events, as it is in the case of the mouse, 
is proved by the resumption of menstrual cycles if sucking is discontinued 
before the lactation interval has ended. It must not be assumed, however, 
that the stimulus of sucking is necessarily transferred to the pituitary by any 

* Nekon and Pfiffner (1930) have recently shown experimentaUy that the breakdown of the 
luteal growth of the guinea-pig mammary gland, resulting in the secretion of milk, is also due to 
the action of anterior pituitary substanoe. 
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nervous mechanism. The metabolic condition of the lactating motlier may 
of itself inhibit pituitary activity. It is probable that the act of sucking is the 
primary stimulus, because it maintains the flow of milk, and that the cessation 
of milk-secretion when sucking is discontinued is due to the pressure exerted 
on the secretory cells by the milk that accumulates in the alveoli. It is 
also probable that the lactation interval comes to an end when the young 
animal ceases to be a drain on its mother—that is, when it is taking enough 
solid food to be potentially independent of her, even though the evidence 
is against such a view in the case of the mouse. This possibility could be 
explored experimentally by withholding solid food from young monkeys, 
in that way forcing them to be entirely dependent on the mother for a period 
longer than the usual lactation diocstrous interval, and controlling the experiment 
by varying the quantity of food taken by the mother; or, alternatively, by 
substituting a breast-pump in place of the baby of a nursing female during 
the lactation interval. 

The fact that monkeys have a lactation dienstrous interval lasting about 
six months has important bearing on certain statements that appear in the 
literature. 

For instance, it is quite probable that the nursing Common Macaque 
described by Heape (1897) as menstruating, had already been nursing for more 
than six months. Heape clearly states that the mother did not supply all the 
young one’s nourishment, giving, however, as his opinion that she nevertheless 
suppUed most of it. It is not clear on what he based this opinion. 

It is because of Heape’s statement that “ menstruation undoubtedly occurs 
while the mother is nursing her young ”—based on the foregoing case—that 
Van Herwerden (1906) rejected the conflicting opinion given her by Dr. Kerbcrt, 
of the Natura Artis Magistra, Amsterdam, and accordingly disregarded lactation 
as a possible cause for the smallness of some of the Common Macaque uteri 
in the Utrecht collection (see Part III, p. 340, Zuckerman, 1931). Although she 
suggested that possibly menstrual cycles may continue with diminished signs. 
of activity during the period of lactation, she nevertheless decided that the small 
uteri in the Utrecht collection had been taken from females killed in a non¬ 
breeding season. 

Her conclusion that the small uteri had been collected during a non-breeding 
season was criticised and rejected in Part III. as speculative. It lacked even the 
parallel support of evidence that proved the occurrence of a yearly season of 
lowered fertility *. In view of the facts recorded in this paper, it seems far 
more likely that the small uteri with low endometria, associated as they wore 
with inactive ovaries, had been taken, partly at any rate, from lactating 
animals. 


IV; SUMMABY. 

1. A Pig-tailed Macaque (Macaca nemesfrim) gave birth to a female baby 
after 171 days’ gestation. The first menstruation occurred 216 days after 
parturition. There had been no sexual-skin swelling in the interval. 

2. A nursing Common Macaque (Macaca irus, M. 61) was killed approximately 
114 days after parturition. She was wasted, and post-mortem examination 

* Dr. Van Herwerden very kindly placed at my disposal the data from which she oonstmeted 
aonrre that she interpreted as showing that Tarsius spectrum has an ** ineliaation to a higher 
productivity in speciU csstrous cycles.*’ This curve, seeing that it was oonshructod from absolute 
numbers, was criticised in Part XIL (p. 341) as being inadequate for such a concliiBion. When the 
figures are arranged on a percentage basis, as Dr^ de lange has done in a recently issued table, 
no sigiiificaiit seasonal variation in Ha birth-rate of this spedes is seen. 
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revealed worm-infestation of the intestines. Her mammary glands, though 
they still showed marked lactation hypertrophy, were not secreting milk at the 
time of death. Her ovaries were inactive, and showed a large number of 
atretic follicles. Her uterine mucous membrane was low, with short and straight 
glands, and showed signs indicating that involution was still proceeding 
at the time of her death. 

3. A nursing Langur {Pithccus cristcUay M. 46) was shot in Borneo at a time 
that is estimated to have been at least two months after parturition. The 
ovaries, though small and contracted, contained medium-sized follicles, the 
largest having an average diameter of 2*2 mm. There was no sign of a corpus 
luteum. Each ovary contained a large corpus candicans. The condition of her 
uterus was much the same as that of the nursing Common Macaque. 

4. Four nursing Chacma Baboons {Papio porcaritis, M. 20, 21, 28, 37) were 
shot in South Africa, two at a time estimated to have been two months, a third 
four months, and the fourth at an unknown time, after parturition. The repro¬ 
ductive organs of all four were in practically the same condition, and showed 
no signs of recent cyclical activity. The ovaries were small, contaming no 
signs of copora lutea, but only resting follicles. The uteri were small and inactive, 
with low endometria, and showed signs indicating that involution was still 
proceeding at the time of death. 

6. These data, as well as sexual-skin observations recorded in Part I. of this 
series of papers, indicate that sub-human primates experience a period of uterine 
and ovarian inactivity after parturition. This fact is of importance in discussions 
relating to periods of reproductive inactivity in monkeys, e. gr., alleged breeding- 
and non-breeding seasons. 

My thanks are due to Mr. E. Banks, of the Sarawak Museum, for his kindness 
in sending me the Langur material; and to Dr. Wilfred Shaw, of St. Bartho¬ 
lomew’s Hospital, and Dr. W. 0. Barnard, of University College Hospital, 
for their opinions on the histological material described in this pai)er. The 
Baboon material was obtained on an expedition that was financed partly 
by the Royal Society and partly by the Zoological Society of London. 
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VI. EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Plate I. 

Fig. 1. A photograph of a carmine-stained stretched mammary gland preparation of a nursing 
Common Macaque {Maraca irns, M. 61,1038 30). X h 

2. A photograph of a carmine-stained stretched mammary gland preparation of a “ virgin " 

Common Macaque {Haeaca %ru8, M. 95, 151/81). X i. 

3. A section through the median plane of the left ovary of the nursing Common Macaque 

(M. 61), showing the layer of primordial follicles, beneath which is the zone of atretic 
and resting follicles and the central core of blood-vessels. X 9. 

4. A section through the left ovary of the “ virgin ” Common Macaque (M. 95), showing an 

old corpus luteum lying against the theca externa of a 2*05 mm. follicle. X 11. 

5. A transverse section of the uterus of the nursing Common Macaque (M.61), showing the 

low endometrium, the short straight glands, the densely packed stromal tissue, the 
irregular line of junction of muscle and mucous membrane, patches of hyaline degene¬ 
ration, and aocumulations of phagocytic cells. X 30. 

6. A transverse section of the “ interval ” uterus of the “ virgin ” Common Macaque (M. 95), 

showing the deeper endometrium, the long straight glands, the lightly packed stromal 
nnolei, and the regular line of junction of muscle and mucous membrane. X15. 

Plate II. 

H 

Fig. 7. A section through the median plane of an ovary of a nursing Langur, Pith ecus cristata. 
i^Pygathrix cristata) (M.46), showing a corpus oandicans lying close to a large 
follicle. X 13. 

8. A transverse section of the uterus of the nursing Langur (M. 46), showing the low endo¬ 

metrium with short wide glands, and patches of hyaline degeneration. X 18. 

9. A transverse section of the uterus of a lactating Chaoma Baboon {Papio poirariust M. 28), 

showing the low endometrium, with short glands, the tightly packed stromal nuclei, 
and small patches of hyaline degeneration. X 36. 

Photographs and photomiorographs by Mr. F. J, Pittook. 
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EXHIBITIONS AND NOTICES. 

March 17th, 1931 


Sir Abthpb Sdoth Woodwabd, LL.D., F.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The Seobbtaby read the following Report on the Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during the month of February 1931 :— 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the month of 
February were 180 in number. Of these 16 were acquired by presentation, 63 
were purchased, 99 were deposited, 1 was received in exchange, and 2 were 
bom in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned:— 

2 American Mink {Mustela viaon), deposited on February 13th. 

I Mariqua Sunbird {Cinnyria bifaaciatua mariquenaia), 1 Scarlet-breasted 
Sunbird (Ohakomitra gvMurdlia), from South Africa, and 1 Royal Starling 
(Goamopaama regiua), from East Africa, presented by the Hon. Anthony 
Chaplin, F.Z.S., on February 2nd. 

1 Manchurian Crane (Megalornia japotienaia), deposited on February 26th. 

2 Australian Thioknees (Burhinua magniroatria), purchased on February 
28th. 


Dr. y. E. Negus, F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks upon, specimens 
and reconstruction models of tha Lar3mx of Dipnoi. 


Miss E. M. Bbown, B.Sc., exhibited, and made remarks upon, a new 
Dinodagellate. 


April 14th, 1931. 


Prof. E. W. MaoBeidb, M.A., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Seobetaby exhibited a photograph of a bronze medallion of the 
Danish Zoologist, Peter Wilhelm Lund, bom in Copenhagen in 1801, who 
died in 1880 in Brazil, where he had spent the greater part of his life, ilie 
Brazilian Govenunent had recently placed a memorial bust of him on his 

f uve at Lagoa Santa, and Danish friends had presented the medidUon to the 
ational Museum at Rio de Janeiro. In the Royal Society Catalogue of 
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Scientific Papers th»e was a long list of the titles of Lund’s coniaabutions to 
science. Lund was a naturalist who covered a wide field ranging from 
observations on Crustacea and Insects to Birds and fossil Mammals. 


The Sbobetaby exhibited a series of photographs of the Monkey Hill ” 
in the Lisbon Zoological Gardens. 


April 28th. 1931. 

Sir Abthttb Smith Woodwxhd, LL.D., FJB.S.. Vice-President, 

in the Chair. 

The SsoBBTaBT read the following Report on the Additions to the Society’s 
Menagerie during the month of March 1931;— 

The registered additions to the Society’s Menagerie during the month of 
March were 130 in number. Of these 37 were acquired by presentation, 
68 were purchased, 10 were deposited, 8 were received in exchange, and 7 were 
bom in the Menagerie. 

The following may be specially mentioned;— 

A Snow-Leopard (Felts uncia), from the Highlands of Central Asia, 
purchased on March 12th. 

3 Pandas (Ailurtu fidgens), from the Eastern Himalayas, purchased on 
March 27th. 

2 Semipalmated Geese (Anseranaa eemipalmata), from N.W. Australia, 
purchased on March 9th. 

A collection of birds from the Gold Coast, including 1 Blue-beaked Weaver- 
Bird (Speirmospiza hcmatina); 4 Tambourine Doves (Tympanistria tym- 
paniatria), and 1 Senegal Touraco (Turaena peraa fmffoni), presented by 
G. C. Upstone, Esq., G.M.Z.S., (m March 19tii. 


Prof. E. HnrDLii!, F.Z.S., exhibited a pair of living Hunsters (Oricetua 
awrataa) from Syria. 


Mr. A. FBASKB-BBTmNBB, F.Z.S., exhibited a series of specimens demon¬ 
strating a correlation between the iur-bladder and the caudal fin in the 
Common Goldfish (Caraaaiua aurahta Linn.), and made the following 
remarks:— 

Exmnination of several thousands of Goldfish (Oaraaania aurahia), of all 
varieties, t^ows Giat the proportion of the posterior lobe of the air-ldadder to 
tte anterior bears a direct relation with the pr^rtaon of the area of t^ 
oaudid fin to the lei^^ of tiie body. Thus, a fish with normal body and 
unusually small caudal fin has the posteriw lobe of the bladder ahaller them 
HI the normal (wild) vanety, whereas a ” fmoy ” fish, with short body and 
greatly enlaiged oaodal fin possesses a lednoed anterior lobe and a much 
wdaigsd posterior lobe. 
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The adjustment of the gaseus contents of the air-bladder by the individual 
has been taken into consideration and allowed for. 

The following examples and the text-figure will serve to illustrate the 
correlation. The proportions of the wild variety may be taken, for 
convenience, asBody-length, 6; tail area, 5 ; ant. lobe, 6; post, lobe, 6, 
pear-shaped. 


Text-figure 1. 



Belativo Rizes of the lobes of the Air-bladder in (A) Goldfish with smaU caudal fin ; 

(B) common variety; (C) Comet variety; (D) Veiltail variety. 

Comet variety:—Body-length, 6; tail area, 10; ant. lobe, 6; post, lobe, 
10, oval. 

Fantail variety;—Body-length, 3; tail area, 16; ant. lobe, 3; post, lobe, 
16, spherical. 

Nodonbt the phenomenon is due merely to the adjustment of the hydrostat 
to the altered centre of gravity. 


[Proceedings, 1931, Fart I. (pp. 1-380), was pnUished on 
April 14th, 1981.] 
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PanbentoniidiS) 159. 

OicellopygAi gen. n*, 288, 

-liMooephaluSi ep. n., 242. 

-maerodentattuBi ip. a., 289, 

Dtc^goffer 5olam, 64, 

- cwrgenaiB rar. rtmloeularitf rar, n,, 69. 

-esca, sp. n., 71. 

- modighann, 65. 

- saltens, 65. 

-ainuoaua, ip. n,, 74. 

Hictopyge dacipienSi sp. n,, 275. 
Dietyna latmsj 112. 

J)%st(B€kwru9 pematui (a 8. n.), 847 
Dorylamm atagnalut 486. 

Drassod^Sf 18. 

— lap%doaut^ 111, 

Ihigong^ 226. 

Elephantida), 190. 

Eliphantvlua rozeU^ 159, 

Iilephas moBviims, 115. 

Snchytrmus alMutt 46, 

Eoe fuacata (a 8. z,.), 348. 

Epaira adian^a^ 112 . 

E|Aialophi8| gen, n,, 897. 

— greyi, sp. n., 897, 

Epieeraiodva (Neoceraiodm) forateri, 11, 
Eptea%cu8 fuscita fuaevSj 161, 

£lqnid»« 198. 

Equua eubalUiat 97, 

Ermaoeua auropmuai 159, 

Sxetbiaontidse, 188. 

Eud%chog4uiar chittagonganaiaf 78. 

880. 

— aompUmatdt 887, < 

— hampriohiaf 887, > 

n,, 886. 

- aMUgar^f 880. 

varaipara, 884, 
feUdtie, 161. 

I^lee(aax.,)»848. 

—— tmeio (a g* n,), 694* 

-*— iri»mina(z,9*s$4,$d$, 

^ iHi, IS* 


Oali«iae, 159. 

214. 

Oixaffidtt, 217, 

Cfimiaomye voUna, 182, 
OongyUdUUdum v%mm, 111 , 
Gonoplaa thambovdeat 93. 
Qogdiodiiiliii uiticus, sp. n., 79. 
Chrilla gafiXh$ 151. 

Qfompua griaeimt 

MaUpUfua Unaaheoliia, 81. 

- nignmgnattui, 81. 

Bapalamwi>t 407. 

-gntetif, 408. 

-pn«eu8,408. 

-oUvocetM, 408. 

- aimua, 407, 

Hapaiid»t 157, 

HaMiihga, 246. 

-etanipteryaCt sp. n, 256. 

-elagaxuii sp. n., 248. 

-grandipannis, sp. n., 259. 

- obasuSf Bp. n,, 254. 

-itagppyg*, sp. n., 252. 

Babuoma oaUroaum^ 580. 
JETemtpyrelka, 499. 

- cyanaat 502. 

—ferguamij 508, 
fernmdusa, 500. 
—^JVfC%md4it 506, 

—** Ugumanaf 504. 

—patebra, 503. 

- rhodocarat 507, 

— iagaUana^ 505. 

B 0 rpatol%tha hmatOf 354. 
HetOromyidw, 187. 

Bippolyta pndaautnam, 8. 

— wnon#, 7, 

-- Tar. faaeigara, 8. 

Hippopotamidie, 224. 

B^ytenidte, 170. 

Byaa aranaua, 98. 

3S7drooliooridse, 190. 

Bykbaiaaf 152, 

Byaaadaaima aaraolaiai 519. 
Byponma hUubamMa, 112 . 
Mjmttioidad, 187, 

IndcjphnofHa, 587, 

Iiilfi»425. 

-ifiM,424. 

lopbm mUtdua, 511 
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Lofi^ifer lacca^ 297. 

Lttlaps hapolotl, ep. n., 593. 

-(IfiasolaslapB) lagotisinus, sp. n., 563. 

Lalwitta lidthi (z. s. L.)) 347i 
Loma glanta (z. B, L.), 348. 

Lmurt 409. 

- catta^ 410. 

— fulvuSf 410, 

-- albifronSi 410, 

oollam, 412. 

--- fulvuit 411, 

- mayottensist 414. 

— - rufvst 413. 

- macaco, 417. 

■— mongoifi 414. 

- eoTonai'OB, 416. 

-- mongoz^ 414. 

—- rMventer, 416. 

- varitgatus, 417. 

Lemaridte, 157. 

Lephthyphantea tenuist 111* 

—^ zimmervfianniii 19. 

LepUemur, 419. 

- mustelinuSf 419. 

—— rufieaudatuSi 420. 

LeporidfB, 190. 

Leptastrea, 358. 

- bottie, 361, 362. 

- ehmihergana, 361, 365, 369, 370. 

—■ immersa, 36l, 369. 

- pufp^irea, 361, 362. 

- ToUsyana^ 361, 367,371. 

- solida, 361, 362, 

- transversa, 361, 864. 

LohopbiyVLia, 372. 

«— eorymhosa, 373. 

- costata, 374. 

—— hmprichii, 374. 

Lophoearenusn parallelumi 111 . 
liOriBidfiB, 158. 
lonodonta africam^ 115. 

Ltmhrioillus profuguSt 46. 

Lyoosa pullataf 111 . 

Maeacat 154, 

— irtw, 595. 
namesirinat ^94. 

Ilftotopodidas, 287. 

Mdm$, 886 ,. 

MBgdbmui diadmMh 118. 
Jllfyydhrnisjaptmeniti («* «• *••)» 848,603, 
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Megaptera nodosa, 182. 

Megaseoles; rodwa 3 ri» ip. n,, 846^ 
MeidiichthTS, gren. n., 261. 

- brotmi, 262. 

Microcehus, 400, 

- cogusrelif 403. 

- murinus, 401, 463. 

- murinus, 401, 

—- rKfus, 403, 

Microtrombidium ecbidninmii, «p* n., 
561. 

-willungsa, sp. n., 562. 

Moxihystera parvella, sp. n., 440 

Muridce, 185. 

Mus musculus, 349. 

Mttsoardinidce, 184. 

Mustela vison (z. s. L.), 603* 

Mustelidas, 174. 

Myocastoridaa, 188. 

MyrmeoophagridfB, 227. 

Mymlla elongata, 518. 

Naidium jonkin*, .p. n., 89. 

Nats communis, 39, 

IfeotraginsB, 213. 

Notocaris tapscotti, sp. n., 572. 

Nyctdlus notitula, 160. 

Ohisium muscorum, 112* 

Ootodontid», 188. 

Oodixlium ocellatom, sp. n., 346. 

Oonops puloher, 111. 

Oreonetides ahnormis, 112, 

Omithorhynchus anatmus, 229. 

Orycteropus afer, 226, 

Orygina, 215- 
Otariidfe, 180. 

Ovibovinss, 211. 

Qjcygnathus hrowni, 288. 

Pan satyrus, 151* 

Papio, 155, 

*- poroarius, 325, 598. 

Pedetidie, 187. 

Pexamelides, 229. 

F«rionyjE aetnal, sp. n., 83* 

Pstaimsta, 182. 

PbalangeridA, 228, 

Phaner, 406, 

■*— fwrdfer, 407. 

fr ’ 
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PluModomudio, 229. 

Vhw^t/boBOL wp. tu, m, 

«— bianensii, tp, b*, M. 

— tHongata^ 58. 

-58, 

-liupboiiBafiii «p. a., 81, 

— montona (t^tea), S6. 

^—*- p%ng%t 55. 
fh^lot^maa tn$pvimm, 5. 

fimiaimt 4. 

— 8e\ilptu$y 2. 

— tnspinoiw, 5. 

Phooids, 181, 

PhoUu$ jMlanffiotdett 18. 
Ph^ntflrolUhuM feHvvuit 112. 

P%8ro9oma, 586. 

Pua hiacidMtaf 94. 

IHtTitfctM emtataf 597. 

PlawMlla, 585. 

Planof5«na, 587. 

V%amfhi8 comtm^ 577. 

Plaiybimm tnangvXantt 112 
KtfcoiM auntui, 161. 

Poeodtcnamw piMutki, 112. 

Polyp^eetron napoUonta (z. 8. Xm), 847, 
Pongo pygmmw, 152. 

Pontodnltut bmnud9m%tf 51, 
Ponto8coUst corethrumt, 84. 

-liillQatoxil, 8p. a., 65. 

PmtvM mqu%80tai 42. 

— Umg%80^a, 42. 

IWTiidn, 197. 

Proejoiuda, 177 
Pnp%th9cuit 421. 

— dtiidma^ 421. 

_ eand%d»$t 421, 

*- dMidma^ 422. 

-—^ edwardtif 422. 

—422, 

Viff0a«MB| 428, 

— - coqm*0Ui 428. 

-— 428, 

— -dMitifi, 424. 

—«i4»fMM)424, 

PmftilidiBi 170. 

gmumit 44K> 

Ptpfopmfmmmt 

—too, 

l4Mf, 

imOi <$. t« 817. 


Ham yttmt 098. 

JSedtmctaa, 818. 

BfaiaoMCotiia, m 
KhlnodrtliMi c ait i w i, ip« a., 91. 

rwmt 191, 

Rhombus nummuit 848, 

HhyHna, 226. 

Homottut »gypi%aeuit 160, 

-- leachtt 100. 

Bupicapnnmt 211. 


SagUianua asrpenfamua (z. «* t )»847. 
Soinndift, 182. 

Seturua vulgartSt 498. 

Segaaina aenocuJUitaf 111. 

B%mnthropuaf 848 
SoraaSf 159. 

-amntfttf»188 

SpalaoidfD. 187. 

Spermoapiza hamate (z.«. l.), 904. 
Spintumix aatipodiaimB, sp. a., 563. 

- aovizhoUaiiditt, ap a, 564 

SoidB. 228. 

8ua garganiwit 487. 

Symphalangua ayndaetyluBf 152. 
Syrmatteua aammernngn (z. 8. L ). 847 


Taehygioaaw aculawtwa, 280. 

Tapixida, 208. 

Tazfdtaamt waivagmsa, «p. a., 562 
TTzTMtaidie, 224. 

Taymofia atridUf 112. 

- darkamti, 18. 

MiUa oramBm. 520. 
fafy^agmtha Mtanaa, 19. 

TMtmp, 18. 

Thi7oaomyidi»» 188. 

2W vapeint, 111. 
fragalaphvimt 216. 

Tiickmkuat 226. 

IViZofttMi gmoMdaa^ 488, 

— pdiXmtdmf 485, 

Tnpyla glomiram% 488, 

111 , 

Vupada iama^ 150, 

TWooiii iMTid (ft 9,1^^ 

WymfpmaiaMa (5. f. 994. 
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Viv«rid 80 , 167. 

Yizcaoiidfis, 189. 

Walcketmra acuminata^ 112. 
Wideria atUieat 111 

Woodwardlella piunila, sp. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON/ 


February 3rd, 1931. 


Prof. E. W. MaoBbidi, M.A., F.R.S.. Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


Dr. 6. M. Vevers read a Report on the Additions to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the months of November and 
December, 1930. 

Mr. G. C. Robson, M.A., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made 
remarks upon, the remarkable Cephalopod, Cirrotkauma 
murrayL 

Mr. J. R. Norman, F.Z,S., exhibited, and made remarks 
upon, a Photograph of an abnormal ^1 (AnguilU anguiUa 
Linn.). 'f'.' 

Mr. E. G. Boxtlbnobr, F.Z.S., exhibited, and made remarks 
upon, an abnormal specimen of a Turbot (Rhombus tmxvmus). 

Mr. D. Sbth-Smith, F.Z.S., communicated some notes from 
a Diary on Wild Life observed at Whipsnade. 


* This Abstract is published by the Society at its otSces, Zoological 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, N.W. 8, on the Tuesday following the date of Meeting 
to which it refers. It will be issued, along with the * Proceedings,’ free of 
extra charge, to all Fellows who subscribe to the Publications { but it may be 
obtained on 4ie day of publication at the price of Sisapence^ or, if desired, «ent 
poit-f^ for the sum of Six ShilHngt per annum, |}ayable in adranoe. 
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Dr. S. ZxroKBBMAN, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.B.C.P., exhibited, 
and made remarks upon, a series of preparations of Primate 
Mammary Qlands. 

Mj. G. C. Robson, M,A., P.Z.8., gave a brief account of 
Mr. Frank Collins Baker’s paper on “ The Classification of the 
large Planorboid Snails of Europe and America.” 

Dr. N. B. Eales, C.M.Z.S., communicated her paper on 
** The Development of the Mandible in the Elephant.” 

Mr. A. D. Middleton, communicated his paper ** A Contri¬ 
bution to the Biology of the Common Shrew (Sorex arcmetia 
Linn.).” 

In the absence of the Authors, the following Papers were 
taken as readS. Maxjlik, M.A., P.R.M.S., F.E.S., F.Z.8., 
“ On the Larva of the Poisonous Chrysomelid Beetle of 
N’gamiland, Africa ” ; Cybil Ckossland, M.A., D.Sc., P.Z.S., 
‘‘The reduced Building Power and the Variations in the 
Astrean Corals of Tahiti; with a Note on Herpetolitha Umax 
and Fungia sp.”; Mabie V. Leboub, D.Sc., F.Z.S., “ (1) 
Further Notes on Larval Brachyura.” (2) The Larves of 
the Plymouth Caridea.—^I. The Larvae of the Crangonidae. 
n. The Larvae of the Hippolytidae. 


_ ..— 

The next Meeting of the Society for Soicoitifio Business udll 
he held on Tuesday, FebruiUiy 17th, 1931, at 6.30 F.H., when 
the following CiommunicatioQs will be made:— 

H. C. WmoB, F.B.C.VB., FJtF.ZB. 

Tbh Middle Sar ihe Horse {Eqma otAt^hu). 

M. K. Saa»BB»KHig:ov. 

On tile PolyolmHiiatimi and Albiniain of ^iberiaiii 
Squirrels, 
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W. S. Bmstowb, B.A., F.Z.S. 

(1) A Contribution to the Knowledge of the Spider Fauna 

of South-West Ireland, and in particular the Islands 
oS the Coast. 

(2) The Spiders of the Island of Grassholm, and some 
Additions to the Skomer Island List. 

A. B. Mi8R4, D.Sc., F.Z.S. 

On the Internal Anatomy of the Female Lac Insect, Locci/er 
lacca Kerr (Homoptera: Coccidae). 


The following Papers have been received:— 

Major Stanley S. Floweb. Q.B.E., F.L.S., F.Z.S . 

Contributions to our Knowledge of the Duration of Life 
in Vertebrate Animals,—V. Mammals. 

Ellis Le Q. TROUGHToy. 

The Occurrence of a Male and Female Qrampvs griaeus 
(Delphinidac) at Sydney, New South Wales. 

Dr. Eknst Schwabz. 

A Revision of the Genera and Species of Madagascar 
LemuridsB. 


William J. Dakin, D.Sc., F.Z.S. 

The Osmotic Concentration of the Blood of C(dk)rhgnchm 
millis and Epiceratodus forsteri and the Significance of the 
Physico-chemical Condition of the Blood in regard to the 
Systematic Position of the Holocephali and the Dipnoi. 

The Rev. E. J. Peabcb, M.A., F.E.S. 

Report on the Halipida'. (Coleoptera): Mr. Omer Cooper’s 
Investigation of the Abyssinian Freshwaters (Hugh Scott 
Expedition). 

J. St. Legbb . 

A Key to the Families and Genera of African Bodentia. 






so 


I. Vxtanv. 

Report oa Freshwater N^natoda: Mr. Omer Cowper's 
Investigatioa of the Abyssinian Freshwaten (HughSoott 
Ej^nditkm). 

Mabios a. Hajultok, B.Se., Ph.D. 

The Morphology and Biology of Nepa cinerea (linn.) 
(Bhynchota) 

Bobbict Bboom, D.8o., F.B.S.. C.M.Z.S. 

On the Pygoeephalua-Wsa Grostaoean of the South Ahrioan 
Ih^ka. 

B. W Tcokbb, M a., F.Z.S. 

(1) Note on a Skull of Su$ gct/rgcmka Millra, in the 
Cambridge Museum. 

(2) On the Ooourranoe of Bema graeea at smidl Altitudes in 
the Naples Disttiot, with some Observations on 
Habits. 

Malcolm A. Smith, M.B.O.S,, LJR.CJP., FJSB» 

Desoripiirm of a new Oenus of Sea-Snakes from the Coast 
of Australia, witb a Note on the Structures providing for 
oomplete Gosure of ihe Mouih in Aquawo Snakes. 

Paacar Rovoaorr Lowb, B>A., M.B,, Fit.S. 

On Ike Anatomy <^PM«dei)a%i(om^ and the Occurrence 
of BroadbiUs (Smyltemids) in iMoa. 

Da.'vip L. Bbw, F3ii.EM FJZB. 

Report on tite Rotifeta: Mr.Omm^^xqwr’elnvestagatians 
of the Abyasiniali Freshwators (Dr. Huj^ Scott Expedition). 

B. BiBALMa, MJt., Kb-P-i P-ZH. 

N<^ <Hi the Egg (d Ihe Nile Cfooodile (Oroeodulw nilotieMS 


B. AmtBBwrr, CUH.ZH. 

VestigM de deux ramdaoemants mcceaMdb de la Sima 
mdalee de bit bhea I’EInriiaot d’AMe (Mefku imiietu 
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P. Aubertik, M.So., F.L.S. 

Revision of the Genus HemypyreUia Tns. (Diptera, 
CalliphoridsB). 

S. ZtTOKBBMAy, M.A., M,R.C,S., L»R.C.P. 

The Menstrual Cycle in the Primates. III.—Breeding of 
the Ohacma Baboon, Papio porcarim, with a Discussion on 
the Question of the Breeding of other Old-World Primates. 


The Publication Committee desire to call the attention of 
those who propose to offer Papers to the Society, to the great 
cost of paper and printing. Papers should be condensed, and 
be limited so far as possible to the description of new results. 


Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 


P. CHaLMERS MITCHELL, 

Secretary^ Zool. 8oc, 


Zoological Society of London, 
Regent’s Pakk, London, N.W. 8, 
February lOiA, 1931. 





No. 881. 


ABSTRACT OF THE PROOKBDINaS 

OF TUfc 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONOOJN.^ 

February 17tb, 1931. 

Sir Arthur Smith Woodward, F R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


The Secretary read a Report on the Additions to the 
Society’s Menagerie during the month of January, 1931. 


Prof. G. Elliot Smith, P.R.S., F.Z.S., exhibited, and made 
vemirks upon, a series of easts and photographs of the bones 
of the Peli^ Skull (SiMnikfepua), 

Prof. Raymond Dart exhibited, and made remarks upon, 
the actual fossil remains of Austr^h^heens, 


In the absence of the Authors, the following papers were 
taken as read :-~H. C. Wilkie, F.R.C.V.S.,F.R31.S., F.Z.S., 
** The Middle Ear of the Horse (Equus caballue) ”; M. K, 
Sbrbbbbnnikov, ** On the Polyohromatism and Albinism of 
the Siberian Squirrels ” ; W. S. Bristowb, B.A., F.Z.8., (1) 
“ A Contribution to the Knowledge of the Spider Fauna of 
South-West Ireland, and in particular the Islands ofi the 
(3^ ** The Spiders of the Island of Grassholm, and 
some Additioas to the Corner Island List”* A. B. Misba, 
i).8c., F.2L 8., ** On the Internal Anatomy of the Female Lao 
Insect, ioM/ir hoea Ken. (Homoptera: Coccidas). ’ 


• TWi Abirijraot i» pubUslud by tiui Society aJL ite oMceB, 2k)ologioAl 
OMduii, BegenVe Park, N.W.8, on the Tnoaday following the 4ate of Meetimr 
to wblch it tdetn. It will be keued, along with the ‘ Ptooeedinge,’ free ^ 
6itte<di«fgettoiRF^ow»whoiabfKmbetoth^ bat it may be 

obtained cm the day of pnblioatkm at the price of Sxwpence, oe, if dadiieA sent 
poet-free for the enm of 8 w 8 lvilUm 0 t per annom, payable in advance. 
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The next Meeting of tiie Society for SoienMo Btuiness wiU 

be held on Tuesday, March 3rd, 1931, at 6.30 P.U., when the 

following Communications will be made.— 

S. ZncnoKMAK, M A, M B.C.S., L.B.C.P 

The Menstrual Cycle in the Primates III.—^The alleged 
Breeding Season of the Primates, with special reference to 
the Ghaoma Baboon (Paj^ jpotearma). 

Major Stanley S. Plqwbb, O.B E , F.L.S.. P.Z.S. 

Contributions to our ELnowledge of the Duration of Life 
in Vertebrate Animals — V. Mammals. 

Malcolm A SictTH, M.R.C.S., L.B.C P., F.Z.S. 

Description of a new G^nus of Sea>Snakes from the Coast 
of Australia, with a Note on the Structures providing for 
complete Closure of the Mouth in Aquatic Snakes. 

Ems Lb Q. Tbotohtow . 

The Occurrence of a Male and Female Orampw griaeua 
(Delphinida) at Sydney, New South Wales. 

Dr. EbMbt SoHwaBZ . 

^ Revision of the Gmie» tmd Spedea of Madagascar 
LmurkUe. 

WmJAM J. DjOtPr, D.8o., F.ZJ9. 

Ihe Osmc^ Ckmhentratitni of the Blood of CaUor^pinDhiiu 
nuSia axiS^pieendodm fofsteri and the Significance of the 
PhysiooMiiieinical Cmidition' of the Blood in reg^ to the 
Systmnatio Position ot the Holooephali and the DqnKMu 

the J. Bbot. M-A., FJlB. 

fisiXKt on the Salilddte (Odfeoptere): Mr. Otner Coca’s 
,Iii!ves(%ation of the AbywixiiBii Freshtmten (Hugh 








The following Papers have been received :— 

Robbbt Bboom, D.So., C.M Z,S. 

On the Pygocephahis-^WiL^ Crustacean of the South African 
Dwyka. 

Pbboy Royoboft Lowe, B.A., M.B., F>Z.S. 

On the Anatomy of PaeudoiMyptwmimBLrA the Occurrence 
of BroadbilJs (Eurylfiemidse) in Africa 

J. St. Lbgeb, 

A Key to the Families and Genera of African Rodentia. 

B. W. Titokbb, M.A., F.Z.S. 

(1) Note on a SkuU of Sua gargartlea Miller, in the 
Cambridge Museum 

(2) On the Occurrence of Rana gram at small Altitudes in 
the Naples District, with some Observations on 
Habits. 

I. Felipjbv. 

Report on Freshwater Nematoda: Mr. Omer Cooper^s 
Investigation of the Abyssinian Freshwaters (Hugh ^ott 
Expedition). 

David L. Bbycb, F.R.S.E., F.Z.S. 

Report on the Rotifera: Mr Omer Cooper's Investigations 
of the Abyssinian Freshwaters (Dr. Hugh Scott Expedition). 

R. Bigalkb, M.A., Ph.P., F.Z.S. 

Note on the Egg of the Nile Crocodile (Crocodylua 
nUaticva), 

R. Anthony, C.M.Z S. 

Vestiges de deux remplacements successifs de la 3^e 
molaire de tait chez TEl^phant d'Asie {Elephaa indicua 
Linn.). 

P. Attbbbtin, M.Sc., F.L.S . 

Revialon of the Genus Hemypyrellui Tns. (Diptera; 
Balliphoridse). 






W, E. Lb Qbos CLiaag, F,E«CJS., FXS. 
The Brain of Miorocebui mmnva. 


Mattbiob Bubton, M,Sc,, F.Z«8. 

The Interpretation of the Embryonic and Post-lanral 
Characters of certain Tetraxonid Sponges, wiA ObsertatidiiB 
on Poat-larral Growth-stag^ in some Species. 

Prof. Sytjti T. Issiki. 

On the Morphology and Systematics of MieropterygidaB 
(Lepidoptera Homoneura) of Japan and Formosa, with 
Considerations on the Australian, European, and North 
American Forms. 

Dr. C. J. TAK DBB Kiaattw. 

On the Tympanic Region of the Skull in the Mylodontinm. 


The Publication Committee desire to call the attention of 
those who propose to offer Pap^ to the Society, to the great 
cost of paper and printing. Papers should be'condensed, and 
be limi^ so far as possibie to the description of new results. 


Communications intended for the Scientific Meetings should 
be addressed to 

' P. 0HAUI&B8 MntHELL, 

Setrtkiry Zod, 8oc. 
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A.BSTRAOT OF THE PBOCEEDIKOE 


or THE 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY Of LONDON.* 


ICarck 3rdf 1981. 

Prof. E. W. MaoBridb, M.A., F.R.8., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 


Major S. S. Flowbb, O.B.E., E.Z.S., exhibited, and made 
remarks upon, a piece of wire which while charged with 220 
volts alternating electric current was gnawed by a House- 
Mouse {Mm mvsoHhut), 

Dr. Malcolm A. Smith, F.Z.S., gave a rSsumS of his paper 

Description of a new Genus of ^-Snakes from the Coast of 
Australia, with a Note on the Structures providing for complete 
CloBUie of the Mouth in Aquatic Snakes.” 

Major Stanley S. Flowbe, O.B.E., F.Z.S., oammumoated 
his paper “ Contributions to our Knowledge of the Duration of 
Life in Vertebrate Animals.—V. Mammals.” 

Dr. S. ZuoKBBMAK, M.A., M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P., communioated 
his paper on ** The Menstrual Cycle in the Primates.—HI. 
The alleged Breeding Season of the Primates, with special 
reference to the Chacma Baboon (Papio poroonii#}.” 

* This Abatrftot is publislied hj iba Sooielv at its offioai, Zoological 
Beireiit’s Pfcrk, N.W. 8,on tbe TnetEiday following the ilate of Meeting 
to vki«k it telton. It will be keaed, along with the * Piooeedii^,* itoe of 
extrA oliaitfO» to all Fellowi who anbeoxibe to the PablicatioiMi $ but it maj be 
^tttiiMd on the day of pabHoation at the prioe of Sixpenee^ or, if 4etixed, aent 
poit-free for Iho »am of But Bhillingt per annum, payable In adrsaoe, 
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Major S. S. Flowsb, O.B.t!., F.Z.S., gave a fimmU d 
Mr. Ellis Lb G. Teoitohton’s paper on The Occurrence 
of a Male and Female Orampua griaeua (Delphinidae) at 
Sydney, New South Wales.'’ 

In the absence of the Authors, the following Papers were 
taken as read:—^Dr. Ernst Sohwabz, I^vision of the 
Genera and Species of Madagascar Lemuridse ” ; William J, 
Dakin, D.So., F.Z.S., ‘‘The Osmotic Concentration of the 
Blood of Caihrhynchue milUa and Epioercctodaie forakri and 
the Significance of the Physico-chemical Condition of the 
Blood in regard to the Systematic Position of the Holocephali 
and the Dipnoi ”; The Rev. E. J. Pbabob, M.A., P.E.S. 

Report on the Halipidse (Coleoptera): Mr. Omer Cooper’s 
Inve^igation of the Abyssinian Freshwateiis (Hugh Scott 
Expedition).” 


. 'I r ^ 

The next Meeting of the Sooiely for Sdsotific Business will 
be held on Tuesday, March 17th, 1931, at 6.30 p.u., whrai 
the following Communications will be made 

Bobb bt Bboom , D.So., F.R.S., C.MJS.S. 

On ^e Pj/ffoe^hedtu-Uke Grustaoean of the South AMcon 
Dwyka. , 

Pbbot Roycboit Lowb, B.A;, F.-2>S. V 

On Uie Anatomy of P«««doc(%pfomehaaad Hie Ooourrenoe 
of Broadbills (EuryliemidsB) in Africa. 

J. St, Lbobb. • 

A Sgfy to Hie Families and Genera of African Bodentia, 

B. W. TncacBB, M.A., F.Z:S. ■ 

(1) Note on a Skull of Sus gargontea MBhw in Hw 
(pami^yge Mueeum. 

V V v 

(2) (frithe Obourmnoe of Sam grceca at small Altifrides 
in the Naples l^triot, witii smue ObserwaHons on 
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